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Vegetables  as  Useful  Disinfectants  and 
Anti-Miasmatics. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  great 
prevalence  of  miasma  of  various  kinds 
emanating  from  the  low-lands  of  the 
Netherlands,  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Dutch  chemists,  and  especially  of 
those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant 
with  physiological  and  pathological 
chemistry.  This  evil  has  been  at 
times  so  great  that  the  Government  of 
Belgium  at  last  had  recourse  to  offi- 
cial steps  to  correct  it,  and  in  doing 
so,  offered  large  inducements  to  any 
one  who  would  suggest  the  most  re- 
liable antidote.  A  Mynheer  Van 
Alsten,  who  resided  in  one  of  these 
miasmatic  districts,  upon  a  large 
swampy  tract  which  he  had  inherited, 
had  for  some  time  observed  that  the 
common  sunflower,  the  lieliantlms  an- 
num of  botanists,  had  invariably  flour- 
ished the  most,  and  produced  the 
largest  flowers,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  seeds,  upon  the  soil  and  in  the 
districts  which  seemed  to  engender 
sthe  miasmatic  fever  to  the  greatest  de- 


gree. He  has  planted  them  in  those 
districts  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
has  found  that  they  are  a  complete 
antidote  for  miasmatic  poison.  They 
seem  to  derive  their  support  more 
from  the  atmosphere  than  from  the 
soil.  The  seeds  are  excellent  food 
for  domestic  fowls,  the  oil  contained 
in  the  seeds  may  easily  be  obtained 
by  the  common  modes  of  fixpression, 
and  the  stalks,  when  dried,  make  a 
useful  and  profitable  fuel.  The  pith 
of  the  stalk  has  been  prepared  in 
France,  by  M.  Percy,  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  article  called  moxa,  which 
is  now  extensively  used  in  medicine 
for  the  purpose  of  scarifying  the  skin 
or  flesh  in  place  of  caustic,  potash  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  Moxa  is  burnt,  and 
while  in  a  state  of  combustion,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  or  flesh  for  various 
purposes,  where  such  a  course  of 
treatment  is  indicated.  The  sunflow- 
er pith  is  well  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose on  account  of  the  great  amount 
of  nitrate  of  potash  which  it  contains, 
and  which  enables  it  to  burn  without 
insufflation.  The  stem  of  the  sun- 
flower,  when  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
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ripe,  and  consequently  the  plant  hag 
come  to  perfect  maturity,  is  cut  into 
transverse  sections  of  less  than  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  denuded  of  the 
fibrous  portions  constituting  the  stalk. 
The  pith  is  then  carefully  dried  at  a 
gentle  heat,  either  in  a  close  apart- 
ment or  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
afterwards  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry 
place.  A  variety  of  the  same 
plant,  the  helianthus  tuberosits,  or  Jeru- 
salem artichoke  may  be  used  for  an 
anti-miasmatic  in  the  place  of  the 
first-named  variety,  though  the  stalk, 
leaf  and  flower  are  not  so  large,  and 
consequently  have  not  the  absorbent 
power  in  so  great  a  degree  ;  but  they 
havo  an  additional  merit  in  their 
roots  or  tubers,  which  may  be  pickled 
and  thus  used  as  a  rich,  and  to  many 
a  very  delicious  condiment,  and  are 
also  useful  for  feeding  stock.  Neither 
of  these  varieties  need  any  care  in 
their  cultivation,  the  latter  not  even 
needing  to  be  planted  from  year  to 
year.  _ 

It  is  not  only  in  the  Netherlands 
wh.3re  the  necessity  of  anti-miasmatic 
plants  or  other  agents  exists  ;  there 
are  many  thousands  acres  of  land  in 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island  and  else- 
where, within  comparatively  a  few 
miles  of  New  York,  where  no  human 
being  can  reside  with  impunity,  on 
account  of  the  poisonous  miasma 
which  constantly  emanates  from  the 
damp  soil.  Many  acres  have  been 
redeemed  in  New  Jersey  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  tide,  but  they  are  still 
uninhabitable  on  account  of  the  state 
of  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  scientific  men 
and  others,  will  duly  investigate  this 
important  subject,  and,  by  their  ex- 
periments, either  confirm  or  refute 
the  statements  of  our  learned  foreign 
neighbors  on  this  subject.—  Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry. 

<e» 

"  By  bequest  of  friends  I  ask  for 
information  of  the  best  bee  gum  for 
separating  combs,  &c,  and  where 
they  can  be  had,  and  price. — ■  W.  F. 
$.,  Raymond,  Miss.  " 


SiUadiai,^  Grounds. 


There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
;  that  the  leaves  of  plants  must  have 
light  in    order    to    properly    perform 
their    vital    functions ;  and    it    is    an 
:  equally    acknowledged  fact  that    the 
|  roots  must  have  darkness.     The  one 
goes  above — the  other's  home  is  be- 
low.    Yet  air  is  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance  as    absence  of  light  to   the 
roots  ;  hence  they  always  keep  as  neax- 
the  surface  a3  possible  consistent  with 
their  hatred  of  light. 

This  will  account  for  the  many 
benefits  to  result  from  a  surface  coat- 
ing of  refuse  vegetable  matter  which 
is  called  a  mulch,  as  well  as  explain 
how  it  is  that  many  have  found  good 
results  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
merely  shading. 

Wo  are  reminded  of  this  by  read- 
,  ing  the  experience  of  a  Western  cor- 
respondent of  the  Countr;/  Gentleman, 
who  says  :     "  Years   ago,   spreading 
the  refuse   of  a    straw  stack,   partly 
rotted,  upon  a  meadow,  and  reaping 
therefroni  an  unlooked-for  benefit,  led 
to  a  repetition,  and  always  and  ever 
with    good    results.     Last    winter   I 
spread  rye  straw  upon    six    acres   of 
rye ;    result,     an    increased    quantity 
|  upon  that  so  mulched,  over  fourteen 
not  so  dealt  by.     This  winter  I  shall 
:  cover   thirty   acres.     The     spring    of 
|  1867   I   seeded   seventy-five    acres  to 
!  timothy    and    clover.     Twelve    acres 
!  were  very  poor ;   upon  that  I    drew, 
!  directly  after  the  harvest  of  this  year, 
|  straw,   and  covered  the  same;  to-da}' 
•  it  is   the  best  aftermath  I  have.     It 
i  would  have  cut  in  September  double 
!  what  it  did  on  the  20th  of  June,  and 
!  promises  a  large  return  the    coming 
1  year." 

It  is  within  the  experience  of  all  of 
us  that  where  cows  are  fed  in  spring 
pasture  by  corn  fodder  scattered  over 
!  the    surface,   that    the    grass    always. 
I  grows  stronger  under  the  refuse  stalks 
|  than  it  does  where  the    grass  is   un- 
covered in   the    usual   way.     At  tin 
same  time  it  is  well  known  that  Avhen 
these  cornstalks  are  ploughed  under, 
they  are  nearly  useless  as  a  manure-  ^ 
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No  good  of  any  account  ever  followed 
their  use  in  this  way,  aud  there  is  no 
greater  puzzle  than  what  to  do  with 
old  corn  stumps  left  in  the  ground 
after  cutting  away  the  crop.  The  in- 
ference is  that  the  good  results  from 
the  shade  this  mulch  of  cornstalks  or 
straw  affords.  It  enables  the  roots  to 
come  nearer  to  the  surface  and  still  be 
in  darkness,  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  able  to,  and  thus  have  the 
benefit  of  the  atmospheric  fertilizer  in 
the  absen.ee  of  light.  We  think  val- 
uable hints  may  be  taken  from  this, 
not  only  by  those  who  know  not  what 
to  do  with  straw,  but  by  fruit  growers 
and  others. 


--♦-- 


Short-Coming's  in  Farming. 


Buy  guano  at  $100  per  ton,  have  it 
spread  during  a  windy  day,  on  ground 
broken  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  deep,  get  your  cotton  burnt  up 
by  the  first  trying  drouth,  and  con- 
elude  that  "  guano  won't  pay.  " 

Turn  up  thin  land  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  soil  two  or  three  inches,  with 
unameliorated  cold  sub-soil,  apply  no 
stimulating  manure  to  "bring  out" 
your  puny  young  plants,  and  there- 
upon declare  that  deep  plowing  is  a 
humbug. 

Sub-soil  your  land  without  provid- 
ing drainage  for  the  escape  of  the 
water  from  your  sub-soil,  and  abuse 
book-farming  because  you  are  a  fool. 

Cut  one  centre  drain  through  a  flat 
of  several  acres,  provide  no  side 
drains  for  cutting  off  sap  water  from 
the  land  around,  and  wonder  that 
your  cotton  will  rust  so. 

Employ  a  hireling  at  ten  dollars 
per  month,  and  get  out  of  patience  be- 
cause he  don't  attend  to  your  busi- 
ness more  closely  than  you  do  your- 
self. 

Give  that  hireling  a  poor  mule, 
poor  gear  and  poorer  plow,  then  feel 
disconraged  because  you  get  such  poor 
plowing  done. 

Give  him  a  fat  mule,  good  gear  and 
a  pointed  plow ;  fail  to  look  after  him 
closely,  and  see  what  he  will  come  to. 

Make   half-way   arrangements   for 


feeding  and  paying  your  hands,  and 
expect  them  to  work  decently. 

Always  ascribe  your  want  of  suc- 
cess to  some  other  cause  than  the  right 
one. 

Eeed  your  mules  in  an  open  shel- 
ter, open  to  the  depredations  of  the 
feathered  tribes  by  dav,  and  the  Afri- 
can tribes  by  night,  then  wonder  why 
your  stock  will  keep  poor. 

Spend  hundreds  of  dollars  for  com 
mercial  manures,  while  your  mules 
waste  most  of  theirs  in  an  open  lot, 
because  you  can't  spare  one  hundred 
to  fix  up  a  comfortable,  roomy  sta- 
ble. 

.Lending  your  money  at  seven  per 
cent.,  instead  of  investing  it  in  guano, 
from  reliable  parties,  putting  on  land 
well  pi'epared  and  well  worked,  and 
realizing  five  times  as   great  a  profit. 

Tell  your  neighbors  how  they  ought 
not  to  do,  then  go  and  do  that  very 
way  yourself — like  the  writer. 

Snarl. 


©sage  Orange  Hedges. 


Eds.  Country  Gentleman  :  The  lead- 
ing article  on  hedges,  in  your  issue  of 
February  24th,  is  not  full  enough  on 
some  points,  to  instruct  a  novice  how 
to  make  a  good  hedge  fence.  I  have 
been  quite  successful  in  growing 
osage  hedges,  and  if  you  permit,  will 
add  a  little  to  your  article,  by  briefly 
giving  my  plan. 

Plow  a  land  eight  feet  wide  with 
the  backing  up  furrow  just  where  the 
fence  is  to  stand ;  prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly,  and  set  the  plants  eight 
inches  apart  in  a  line.  Cultivate  for 
two  years,  as  you  would  a  row  of  corn. 
Do  not  touch  them  with  a  knife,  until 
they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high. 
I  have  them  that  height  in  two  sea- 
sons growth  from  planting.  Then 
drive  stakes  every  four  feet  along  the 
row,  letting  them  stand  about  three 
feet  above  ground.  Now  nick  tho 
plants  close  to  tho  ground,  so  thej 
will  bend  readily,  and  on  the  side  to- 
wards which  you  bend  the  plant — as  this 
makes  a  much  less  ragged  wound, 
and  does  less  injury  to  the  plant.    Lap 
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them  in  and  out,  between  the  stakes, 
and  with  a  forked  stick,  push  the 
branches  into  the  open  spaces,  (the 
thorns  will  hold  them  in  place,)  and 
in  this  way  you  can  make  it  too  close 
for  a  chicken  to  pass  through.  To 
stiffen  the  fence,  take  swamp  alder, 
or  other  long  slender  poles,  and  lap 
in  and  out  along  the  stakes  on  top  of 
the  plants,  and  you  will  have  a  hedge, 
close  at  the  bottom,  which  will  turn 
almost  any  kind  of  stock. 

It  should  be  trimmed  in  the  pyra- 
midal form,  so  that  the  foliage  in 
every  part  of  the  hedge  may  receive 
the  sun's  rays.  Thus  the  lower  limbs 
will  always  be  kept  vigorous,  and  the 
fence  retain  its  closeness  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  is  the  great  desideratum 
in  a  hedge,  and  the  above  plan  of 
management  secures  this  end  much 
better  than  the  old  method  of  upright 
trimming,  because  the  tendency  of  all 
plants,  when  left  to  grow  tree-like,  is 
to  drop  their  lower  branches  as  they 
become  shaded  from  above. 

This  also  secures  a  fence  much 
sooner  than  any  other  way,  and  is 
not  so  much  trouble,  as  you  save  two 
or  three  years  trimming. 

J.  I.  Carter. 
Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Care  of  Horses. 


The  London  Horse  Book  says  : 
All  horses  must  not  be  fed  in  the 
same  proportions,  without  regard  to 
their  ages,  their  constitutions,  and 
their  work  ;  because  the  improprie- 
ty of  such  a  practice  is  self-evident. 
Yet  it  is  constantly  done,  and  is  the 
basis  of  disease  of  every  kind. 

Never  use  bad  hay  on  account  of 
its  cheapness,  because  there  is  not 
proper  nourishment  in  it. 

Damaged  corn  is  exceedingly  in- 
jurious, because  it  brings  on  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  and  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Chaff  is  better  for  old  horses  than 
hay,  because  they  can  chew  and 
digest  it  better. 


Mix  chaff  with  corn  or  beans,  and 
do  not  give  the  latter  alone,  because 
it  makes  the  horse  chew  his  food 
more  and  digest  it  better. 

Hay  or  grass  alone  will  not  sup- 
port a  horse  under  hard  work,  be- 
cause there  is  not  sufficient  nutritive 
body  in  either. 

When  a  horse  is  worked  hard  its 
food  should  chiefly  be  oats — if  not 
worked  hard  its  food  should  chiefly 
be  hay — because  oats  supply  more 
nourishment  and  flesh-making  ma- 
terial than  any  other  kind  of  food  ; 
hay  not  so  much. 

For  a  saddle  or  coach  horse,  half 
a  peck  of  oats  and  eighteen  pounds 
of  good  hay  are  sufficient.  If  the 
hay  is  not  good,  add  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  more  oats.  A  horse  which 
works  harder  may  have  rather  more 
of  each;  one  that  works  little  should 
have  less. 

Rack  feeding  is  wasteful.  The 
better  plan  is  to  feed  with  chopped 
hay,  from  a  manger,  because  the  food 
is  not  then  thrown  about  and  is  more 
easily  chewed  and  digested. 

iSprinkle  the  hay  with  water  that 
has  salt  dissolved  in  it,  because  it  is 
pleasant  to  the  animal's  taste,  and 
more  easily  digested.  A  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt  in  a  bucket  of  water  is 
sufficient. 

Oats  should  be  bruised  for  an  old 
horse,  but  not  for  a  young  one,  be^ 
cause  the  former,  through  age  and 
defective  teeth,  cannot  chew  them 
properly  ;  the  young  horse  can  do 
so,  and  they  are  thus  properly  mixed 
with  the  saliva  and  turned  int:) 
wholesome  nutriment. — Turf,  Field 
and  Fireside. 


At  a  recent  public  sale  of  farm 
property  in  Taswell  county,  Illinois, 
over  $3,000  worth  of  property  was 
sold,  and  although  a  liberal  discount 
was  offered  for  ready  money,  less 
.  than  $25  in  cash  was  obtained. 
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Fruit  in  Western  Michigan. 


The  broad,  deep  water  of  Lake 
Michigan  exert  a  strong  influence  in 
equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  air 
on  the  eastern  side  under  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  It  is  one  of  the  best  fruit 
regions  in  the  United  States.  The 
large  quantity  of  peaches  marketed 
from  that  country  indicate  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate.  We  copy  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  showing  its  adapted- 


one  number  worth  all  the  year's  sub- 
scription— and  to  many  twenty  times 
as  much — to  those  living  in  the  sweet 
potato  region  that  I  write  this. 

First,  select  only  the  very  largest 
potatoes  for  seed ;  on  the  same  day 
(or  before  would  be  best)  get  a  barrel, 
box  or  tank  of  some  sort  that  will 
hold  water  ;  fill  it  with  corn  cobs  ;  add 
liquid  manure — water  alone  will  do — 
until  all  the  cobs  are  covered  ;  now 
keep  it  that  way  until  you  are  ready 
to  plant,  by  which  time  the  cobs  will 


ness  to  fruit  culture 

From  12,000 » to  15,000  acres i  of  land  I  ^^u"Jh^ty^  "£&££  together! 
are  devoted  to  fruit  culture  m  Western  |  w  to  get     ,,.  QV  yine 

Michigan,     the    greater     portion    ot 
which,  is  planted  to  trees  not  yet  in  j 
bearing.     The  average  prices  of  fruit  I 
during  the   season  were  about  as  fol 


lows :  Strawberries,  per  quart,  10 
cents;  raspberries,  12  cents ;  black- 
berries, 8  cents ;  apples,  per  bushel, 
80  cents ;  pears,  $3 ;  cherries,  $4 ; 
plums,  $3  ;  quinces,  $4 ;  peaches,  per 
box  or  basket,  75  cents ;  grapes,  per 
pound,  10  cents.  The  value  of  the 
fruit  crop  of  the  season  is  estimated 
as  follows  :  Apples,$ll  3,392  ;  peaches, 
$503,722;  pears,  $11,262;  cherries, 
$2,520  ;  grapes,  $7,110;  blackberries, 
$107,705 ;  raspberries,  $50,017  ;  straw- 
berries, $13,737;  and  plums,  $1,100; 
total,  $870,165.  The  total  shipments 
from  12  ports  in  the  region  named  are 
stated  as  follows :  Apples,  bushels, 
141,740;  peaches,  baskets,  751,630; 
pears  baskets,  3,754 ;  plums,  baskets, 
490  ;  cherries,  baskets,  630  ;  quinces, 
baskets,  446;  grapes,  pounds,  71,100; 
blackberries,  quarts,  1,346,314;  rasp- 
berries, quarts,  421,812  ;  strawberries, 
quarts,  127,372;  cranberries,  bushels, 
370 ;  cider,  barrels,  660 ;  tomatoes, 
baskets,  145. 


around  a  cob,  once  or  so  ;  then  bury  it 
in  your  ridges,  leaving  an  end  of  the 
vine  out  to  grow.  In  this  way  you 
will  make  big  'taters  and  lots  of  'em 
in  the  hill,  and  that,  too,  almost  re- 
gardless of  soil.  Theo.  Noel. 
McLennan  county,  Texas. 


Dirt  Scoops. 


Planting-  Sweet    Po'atoes. 


Editor  Rural  Gentleman  :  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  this  most  valuable 
farm  implement  i3  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  limited  number  of  the  "  tillers 
of  the  soil,"  when  it  is  admitted  by 
all  who  use  them,  that  one  will  repay 
its  cost  many  times  during  the  year. 
No  man,  whether  renter  or  owner, 
who  cultivates  land  that  is  not  under- 
drained  should  be  without  one.  A 
steady  man,  with  two  horses  to  a 
scoop,  will  take  out  as  much  dirt  in 
one  day  as  he  will  in  six  with  a  cart, 
and  save  the  labor  of  spreading ;  be- 
sides, many  low  places  in  the  field 
will  be  drained  when  this  implement 
is  at  hand,  that  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed otherwise.  An  advantage  in  drain- 
ing with  these  implements  over  the 
ordinary  way  of  cutting  ditches,  is 
that  the  dirt  is  to  be  handled  but 
once.  Another,  that  you  may  plough 
over  them  anywhere,  thereby  saving 
the  cost  and  labor  of  putting  down 
bridges.     For  heavy  land   No.  1    is 


In  common  with  thousands  of  others 
in  the  Southern  States,  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  and  I 

have  frequently  observed  that  we  of  j  the  right  size ;  for  light  land,  No.  2 
the  extreme  south  less  frequently  find  j  JVo.  3  is  too  large  for  any  thing  except 
articles  therein  adapted  to  our  section,  j  heavy  mules.  Cost,  from  ten  to  fifteen 
than  we  would  if  we  were  only  further  '  dollars.  Yours, 

north.     Jt  is  with  a  view  of  making  .  Farmer. 
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Fanners'  Budgrct. 

A  firm  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  recent- 
ly sold  within  two  weeks  150,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  valued  at  over 
612,000. 

The  value  of  our  farm  crops  for  the 
year  1869  divided  equally  among  the 
population  would  give  nearly  $100  to 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States. 

A  grape  vine  in  Jouchecy,  France, 
fifty-four  years  old,  yielded  three 
tons  of  grapes  last  year.  The  stem 
is  one  hundred  feet  long  and  the 
branches  cover  a  space  of  two  hundred 
feet  square. 

It  is  said  that  fruit  trees  planted  on 
timber  land  will  come  into  bearing 
sooner  than  those  planted  on  prairie 
land,  but  the  last  will  continue  fruit- 
ful longer  than  the  former. 

A  correspondent  of  Cincinnati 
Times  says  that  the  following  recipe 
will  preserve  all  kind  of  grain  and 
garden  seeds  from  ravages  of  cut- 
worms, birds,  etc.  :  One  pound  sul- 
phate of  iron,  one  pound  aloes.  Dis- 
solve in  water  heated  to  ninety-fivo 
degrees,  and  pour  over  one  bushel  of 
grain,  and  a  simalar  proportion  for  a 
greater  or  lesser  quantity. 


ffiicts  from  Variows    Sources, 


D  v  c  k  Eaisixg. — Less  is  known 
about  the  diseases  of  ducks  than  of 
other  fowls.  They  are,  in  our  experi- 
ence, best  hateheel  by  hens  and  kept 
in  a  dry  pen  for  several  weeks.  Give 
plenty  of  grass,  frequently  renewed, 
keep  water  always  before  them  in  the 
shallow  vessels,  and  feed  often.  A 
pen  of  boards  a  foot  high,  covered 
with  laths  nailed  across  the  top,  with 
one  corner  or  one  end  covered,  to  ex- 
clude the  rain,  is  all  sufficient.  This 
pen  should  be  frequently  shifted  upon 
dry,  grassy  ground.  If  one  is  noticed 
moping,  swelled  up,  or  out  of  sorts  in 
any  way,  give  soaked  bread  and  milk, 
red  with  cayenne  pepper.  The  best 
are  Eouens,  Aylesbury  and  Cayuga 
Blacks.  Points  of  excellence  for  com- 
mon purposes  are  size  and  number  of 
eggs. — Exchange 


William  Magie,  of  Butler  county, 
Ohio,  has  sold  this  season  thirty-eight 
hogs,  averaging  528.87  pounds  each, 
dressed  weight.  The  avei'age  gross 
weight  was  611  pounds.  These  hogs 
were  twenty-one  months  old.  In 
Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 
Isaac  Harrison  killed  a  lot  of  thirty- 
three  hogs  which  averaged  5  ISA- 
pounds,  dressed  weight ;  Joshua  For- 
syth killed  ten  hogs  which  averaged 
545  pounds  ;  and  Joseph  Hollo  way 
killed  thirty-eight  head,  littered  last 
spring,  (killed  second  week  in  Feb- 
ruary,) which  averaged  348  pounds, 
and  nine  hogs  which  averaged  500 
pounds. 

The  largest  dairy  in  California  is  in 
Marion  county,  and  consists  of  3,600 
milch  cows,  mostly  of  the  Devon  and 
the  Dui'ham  breed.  The  quantity  of 
butter  made  last  year  was  400,000 
pounds,  for  which  45  cents  per  pound 
was  realized.  About  500  heifer  calves 
are  raised  every  year.  About  2,000 
hogs  are  fattened  on  the  skimmed 
milk  and  buttermilk  and  250  to  300 
cows  and  beef  steers  are  sold  off  each 
year. 

Beaches  ripen  in  Florida  as  fol- 
lows :  Hale's  Early,  June  10  to  15  ; 
Early  Tillotson  and  Yellow  St.  John, 
June  15  to  20;  Canary,  June  30; 
Amelia,  July  1  to  10  ;  Bergen  Yellow, 
July  10  ;  Grosse  Mignonne,  July  15  ; 
Late  Admirable,  July  20  ;  Oldmixon 
Free,  July  15  to  30  ;  Great  Eastern, 
July  20  ;  Pucelle  de  Malines,  July  10  ; 
Late  Eareripe,  August  1  ;  Lagrange, 
August  15  to  30 ;  Gay  lord,  August 
15  ;  Owen's  Seeding,  August  1  to  15 ; 
Osceola,  September  1  ;  Piquet's  Late, 
September  1  to  15 ;  Fruitland's  Seed- 
ing, September  5  to  20 ;  President 
Chui-ch,  September  15;  Lady  Parham, 
October  1 ;  Baldwin's  Late,  October 
10  ;  Julia,  October  30. 


Sorrow  sobers  us  and  makes  the 
mind  genial.  And  in  sorrow  we  love 
our  friends  more  tenderly,  and  the 
dead  become  more  dear  to  us. 
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A  good  story  is  related  of  the 
late  Rev.  J.  L.  Cannon,  D.  D.,  ot 
New  Brunswick.  On  one  occasion — - 
being  accustomed  to  leave  his  secu- 
lar affairs  very  much  to  take  care  of 
themselves  in  his  higher  engage- 
ments in  spiritual  things — he  had 
given  an  order  to  a  horse  jockey  for 
the  purchase  of  a  horse.  When  the 
man  called,  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
shown  to  the  study  and  said:  ''Well, 
Dominie,  I  have  got  a  horse  that 
will  suit  you  to  a  fraction."  "What 
is  the  price  ?"  said  the  doctor.  The 
jockey  named  a  fair  sounding  sum. 
The  doctor  arose  and  opening  his 
desk  and  pulling  out  a  roll  of  bills 
began  to  count  the  money.  '"What," 
said  the  jockey,  "are  you  not  going 
to  look  at  the  horse  ?"  "No,"  said 
the  doctor,  "you  say  he  will  suit  me: 
I  will  take  your  word  for  it."  This 
fearless  reliance  stimulated  the 
jockey's  conscience  into  unwonted 
activity,  and,  starting  up,  he  said  : 
"  Keep  your  money  to-day,  Domi- 
nie ;  perhaps  I  can  get  you  a  better 
horse,"  and  withdrew,  to  come  again 
another  day  with  an  animal  that 
would  bear  subsequent  reflection. 


Bones  a  >r  d  Ashes. — Bones  and 
ashes  pass  through,  the  housekeeper's 
hands  every  day.  Wood  is  still  the 
chief  fuel  in  the  farm  house,  and  the 
value  of  the  ashes  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood. They  are  prized  for  the 
lye  they  yield,  and  if  there  is  a  sur- 
plus from  the  soap-making,  they  help 
the  kitchen  garden  at  the  back  door. 
The  bones  are  generally  thrown  to  the 
dog  and  lost.  Now,  if  the  careful 
housewife  would  save  the  bones  as 
regularly  as  the  ashes,  she  would 
practice  a  wiser  economy,  and  help 
her  kitchen  garden  twice  as  fast. — 
Bones  are  worth  twice  as  much  as 
ashes  for  manure,  if  dissolved,  and 
the  ashes  will  reduce  them.  Put 
both  into  a  barrel  in  the  cellar,  if  you 
please,  and  after  mixing  them    half 


and  half,  keep  them  constantly  moisL, 
with  soapsuds — the  hotter  the  better. 
The  suds  should  not  be  poured  on  in 
such  quantities  as  to  leach  the  ashes. 
In  a  few  months  the  bones  will  be 
disintegrated,  and  the  whole  mass 
may  then  be  mixed  and  will  make  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  the  flower  bor- 
der or  the  kitchen  garden. 


B<jst  Paint  Material. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  says: 
"It  is  of  primary  importance  to  make 
use  of  such  materials  as  will  form 
over  the  surface  a  smooth  and  tena- 
cious pellicle,  impervious  to  water. — ■ 
Any  material  that  will  not  exclude 
water  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  timber,  or  the  oxida- 
tion of  metallic  substances,  must  be- 
comparatively  worthless  for  paint. — 
Linseed  oil  possesses  the  property  of 
drying  when  spread  on  a  surface,  and 
forming  a  tenacious  covering,  imper- 
vious to  water.  Spirits  of  turpentine, 
benzine,  penzole  and  certain  kinds  of 
lubricating  oil,  all  of  which  are  fre- 
quently used  in  preparing  paint,  will 
not  form  a  covering  sufficently  tough 
and  hard  to  resist  the  action  of  wrater; 
for  which  reason  the  paint  that  is- 
made  by  employing  the  volatile  ma- 
terials will  be  found  comparatively 
worthless  for  outside  work. 


Milk. — "  If  you  desire  to  get  a 
large  yield  of  milk,  give  your  cow, 
three  times  a  day,  water  slightly 
salted,  in  which  bran  has  been  stirred 
at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  two  gal- 
lons of  water.  You  will  find  that 
your  cow  will  gain  twenty-live  per 
cent,  immediately  under  the  effects  of 
it,  and  she  will  become  so  attached  to' 
the  diet  as  to  refuse  to  drink  clear 
water  unless  very  thirsty,  but  this 
mess  she  will  drink  almost  at  any 
time.-, and  ask  for  more.  The  amount  of 
this  drink  is  an  ordinary  water  pailfu  1 
at  each  time,  morning,  noon  and 
niffht.  Your  animal  will  then  do  her 
best  at  discounting  the  lacteal.  " 
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To  AVasli  Rag  Carpets. 


Take  clean  -warm  water  in  a  pail, 
and  a  clean  white  cotton  or  woolen 
cloth,  that  yon  may  the  better  see  the 
progress  you  make  ;  wring  out  of  the 
water  every  time  as  dry  as  you  can — 
proceed  to  rub  your  carpet  with  it. — 
If  very  dirty,  a  scrub  brush  and  soap 
may  be  used.  You  can  do  so  without 
wetting  your  carpet  through.  It' 
must  not  be  wet  at  all,  only  damp. — 
Shut  up  doors,  open  windows,  a  day 
will  dry  it.  If  it  is  in  the  kitchen  or 
dining  room  that  must  be  used  daily, 
rub  up  a  little  at  a  time,  and  place 
thereon  a  towel  or  paper.  Each  one 
will  walk  around  the  mark.  Don't 
imagine  you  can  do  this  after  your 
carpet  is  up  and  on  the  grass,  even 
though  four  big  stones  be  on  the  cor- 
ners. Neither  can  it  be  done  on  the 
floor  after  the  tacks  are  out.  Never 
put  down  a  carpet  without  straw  un- 
der it ;  the  straw  acts  as  a  strainer  for 
the  sand  and  dirt,  and  the  side  next 
the  straw  will  be  cleaner  than  when 
put  down. 


Canning  Egg  s. — The  process  of 
"  canning  eggs  "  in  their  own  shell 
is  something  new.  It  was  explained 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Earmers  Club.  When  two  or  three 
dozen  eggs  are  obtained  from  the 
nests,  place  them  in  a  dish  and  pour 
scalding  water  over  them,  and  imme- 
diately turn  it  off.  This  process  is  re- 
peated three  times,  by  which  means 
the  albumen  is  fixed  or  coagulated, 
the  pores  of  the  shells  closed,  and  the 
<sgg,  as  it  were,  canned  in  its  own 
covering.  The  eggs  thus  prepared 
are  then  packed  in  salt,  with  the 
apex  downward,  and  they  are  said  to 
keep  perfectly  fresh  for  many  months. 


Home  Cheerfulness. 


Many  a  child  goes  astray,  not  be- 
cause there  is  a  want  of  prayer  or 
virtue  at  home,  but  simply  because 
home  lacks  sunshine.  A  child 
needs  smiles  as  much  as  flowers 
need  sunbeams.  Children  look  lit- 
tle beyond  the  present  moment.  If 
a  thing  pleases,  they  are  apt  to  seek 
it ;  if  it  displeases,  they  are  prone 
to  avoid  it.  If  home  is  the  place 
where  faces  are  sour,  and  words 
harsh,  and  fault-finding  is  ever  in 
the  ascendant,  they  will  spend  as 
many  hours  as  possible  elsewhere. 
Let  every  father  and  mother,  then, 
try  to  be  happy.  Let  them  talk  to 
their  children,  especially  the  little 
ones,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
happy. 


Blind  Staggers. — So  soon  as  you 
are  satisfied  that  the  animal  has  stag- 
gers, bleed  copiously  and  split  the 
skin  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  between  the  eyes,  loosen  it 
nearly  to  each  eye-ball,  and  as  far  up 
and  down  the  forehead  and  fill  the 
space  full  of  common  salt.  In  about 
thirty  minutes  it  will  have  dissolved 
considerably ;  fill  it  up  again  and  if 
necessai'y  take  one  or  two  stiches  to 
retain  the  salt. 


Rat  Proof  Corn  Crib. — Have  the 
pillars  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Place  on  top  of 
the  pillars  sheet  iron  three  feet 
square  ;  put  the  sills  on  tsp  of  the  iron 
and  build  as  usual.  Be  careful  not 
t  >  rest  anything  against  the  crib. — 
The  sheet  iron  keeps  the  rats  from 
going  up  the  pillars  into  the  crib. 

If  you  are  a  wise  man  you  will 
treat  the  world  as  the  moon  treats  it. 
Show  it  only  one  side  of  yourself,  sel- 
dom show  yourself  too  much  at  a 
time,  and  let  what  you  show  be  calm, 
cool  and  polished.  But  look  at  every 
side  of  the  world. 


Keei-  good  company  and  be  one  of 
its  number. 


To  Destroy  Lice  on  Hogs. — Take  a 
stiff  feather  and  apply  kerosene  oil  to 
every  part  inhabited  by  them,  or 
wherever  found  on  the  hog,  and  in- 
stant death  follows,  as  sure  as  they 
nr>,^  -,  l n  j*n-r  isx cfe  w!  f'h.  it?  oil. 
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SECOND  VOLUME. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Re- 
constructed Farmer  commences 
■with  this  number,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  our  increasing  patronage 
in  subscriptions  and  advertisements, 
both  from  this  and  other  counties, 
encourages  us  to  go  on  with  our  un- 
dertaking. We  did  not  embark  in 
this  business  purely  as  a  money- 
making  operation.  We  trust  we  had 
higher  and  nobler  aims  in  view. — ■ 


Our  object  has  been,  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  to  elevate  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  into  a  higher  scale 
than  he  has  been  heretofore  con- 
sidered entitled  to,  to  bring  more  of 
the  cultivated  intellect  of  the  coun- 
try, to  bear  upon  this  noblest  of 
callings,  to  organize  associated  effort 
among  farmers  and  to  demand  of 
the  public  the  weight  and  influence 
that  should  be  accorded  our  profes- 
sion. 

We  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
see  schools  and  colleges  springing 
up  in  this  goodly  land  of  ours  for 
the  education  of  our  young  men  in 
the  rudiments  of  agriculture  as 
much  so  as  in  other  branches  cf  the 
arts  and  sciences.  It  is  time,  high 
time,  in  this  enlightened  era,  that 
this  good  work  should  begin  in  our 
State.  We  are  amazed,  when  we 
reflect  upon  it,  that  it  has  been  so 
long  neglected  by  the  Very  men  who 
hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  nation. 
Let  it  not  be  much  longer  said  that 
the  enlightened  and  successful  agri- 
culturist is  in  a  single  degree  in- 
ferior to  that  class  who  belong  to 
what  is  called  the  learned  profes- 
sions. Let  us  be  up  then  and  doing,. 
Establish  county  and  neighborhood 
clubs  all  over  the  State  to  discuss 
the  latest  and  most  useful  improve- 
ments in  farm  mangement  and  farm 
machinery.  We  should  exercise  our 
influence  in  the  forum  as  well  as  in 
the  field,  and  make  the  legislation 
of  the  country  acknowledge  its  true 
masters.  To  do  this,  we  must 
work,  work,  work,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  begin. 
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MAY. 

This  is  not  only  the  month  of 
flowers,  but  it  is  one  in  which  unre- 
mitting toil  is  required  of  the  farm- 
er, if  he  desires  to  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing good  crops.  Whether  the 
lands  have  been  well  prepared  and 
planted  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire. 
If  well  prepared  and  planted  so 
much  the  better,  if  otherwise,  so 
much  the  worse. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  to  produce  as 
much  as  you  should  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  behooves  all  to  use 
untiring  perseverence  in  endeavor- 
ing to  produce  the  largest;  quantity 
by  laboring  early  and  late,  if  neces- 
sary, to  keep  the  crop  in  good  con- 
dition ;  watch  the  "  shirks "  you 
have  employed. 

It  would  seem  nature  has  endowed 
the  negro  with  a  disposition  not 
only  to  shirk  duty,  but  to  practice 
cruelty  also.  Therefore,  look  to  it 
that  your  mules  are  not  injured  by 
gross,  negligence  and  brutality. 

Faithful  hands  like  to  work  with 
a  prompt  honest  man,  who  under- 
stands how  to  run  the  farm  to  ad- 
vantage, and  knows  when  each  has 
performed  a  faithful  clays  work,  and 
when  one  fails  to  perform  his  whole 
duty  by  shirking,  bear  down  on 
him  and  make  him  responsible. — 
This  will  have  the  tendency  to 
prove  to  the  faithful  that  their 
course  is  acceptable,  and  you  will 
have  their  influence  to  assist  in 
forcing  the  unfaithful  up  to  their 
duty.  Without  promptness  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  a  hand  can  do 
in  a  day,  success  is  uncertain  under 
the  newr  order  of  labor. 


In  order  to  have  anything  done 
as  it  should  be,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  superintend  it  in  person. 
Freedmen  are  the  same  by  nature, 
now  and  before  emancipation.  They 
were  then  indolent,  improvident, 
and  barbarous.  They  are  worse 
now,  notwithstanding  they  have, 
and  do  enjoy  in  some  respects,  more 
of  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  govern- 
ment than  their  employers. 

CORN  CULTURE. 

In  the  cultivation  of  corn  it  is  the 
common  custom  in  Eastern  Carolina, 
and  as  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the 
general  custom  when  the  young 
plant  is  first  sided,  to  plow  the  dirt 
so  close  to  it  as  to  cover  up,  in 
many  instances,  every  blade  except 
the  bud. 

When  thus  sided,  the  middles  are 
split  with  a  turn  plow,  throwing  the 
dirt  towards  the  corn.  We  disap- 
prove of  this  plan  in  plowing  corn 
the  first  time,  either  in  drills  or 
checks,  because  we  believe  in  level 
culture  and  to  ridge  the  dirt  up  to 
the  young  plant,  is  not  the  best 
method  to  pursue,  if  you  desire  to 
cultivate  easily,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  the  land  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

We  plant  nearly  all  one  way  ;  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  side  the  first  time 
with  a  turn  plow,  No.  50,  with  the 
bar  to  the  corn.  By  this  means  we 
can  dirt  the  corn  sufficiently  well 
and  at  the  same  time  we  throw  trash 
and  the  young  weeds  and  grass,  if 
any,  from  the  corn,  besides  we  can 
side  as  much  in  three  days  as  is 
usually  sided  the  other  way  in  four. 
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After  we  side  over,  we  take  the 
same  plow,  and  put  the  bar  this 
time  on  the  edge  of  the  furrow,  we 
first  run  in  siding  with  the  wing 
from  the  corn.  This  carries  trash, 
weeds  and  grass  to  the  middle  of 
the  row  where  they  are  all  wraped 
up  in  ciise  the  middles  are  not  too 
wide  for  the  dirt  to  meet,  if  too 
wide  for  two  furrows  to  meet,  we 
continue  to  plow  in  the  same  way 
until  the  dirt  is  met. 

The  first  furrow  you  run  in  siding 
the  corn  will  be  nearly  filled  up  by 
the  bar  of  the  plow  that  makes  the 
second  furrow. 

The  second  plowing  we  use  the 
Wilson  or  fluke  plow  with  sweeps 
or  what  is  called  mould  boards  in 
siding,  which  can  be  done  with  more 
ease ;  better  and  with  greater 
rapidity,  as  there  is  no  ridge  with 
trash  in  it  as  is  often  the  case  where 
lands  have  lain  out  or  are  newly 
cleared.  When  we  get  over  siding 
this  time,  we  plow  the  middles 
down,  and  this  done,  the  ground  is 
nearly  or  quite  level. 

With  the  third  and  last  plowing, 
we  sow  peas  broadcast,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  acre,  and  plow  the 
ground  with  the  fluke  or  Wilson 
plow  as  often  as  may  be  required  in 
each  row,  which  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  width.  At  this  plowing,  we 
plow  just  deep  enough  to  plow  up 
what  grass  there  may  be. 

Immediately  after  the  plows  we 
follow  with  hoes,  leaving  the 
the  crop  as  clean  as  a  garden.  If 
you  plant  in   checks,  it  makes   no 


difference  so  far  as  the  first  and 
second  plowings  are  concerned,  you 
will  find  that  in  plowing  the  dirt 
from  the  corn,  you  will  be  certain  to 
leave  a  sufficiency  for  the  young 
plant,  and  in  crossing  the  rows  the 
second  time  with  the  plow  you  will 
then  learn  it  is  best  to  have  the 
ridge  in.  the  middle,  instead  of  hav- 
ing it  beside  the  corn.  There  are 
certain  sections  in  eastern  Carolina, 
where  the  farmers  bed  up  their  en- 
tire lands  and  on  these  high  ridges, 
they  plant  their  corn  all  one  way. 
This  may  be  best  where  the  lands 
are  not  drained.  If  we  owned  one 
of  these  farms  now,  ready  ridged 
up  as  they  have  them,  instead  of 
planting  on  this  ridge,  we  would 
plant  in  the  middle  and  plow  the 
ridge  back  to  the  growing  crop. 

We  believe  in  planting  level,  and 
where  the  lands  are  too  wet  for  level 
culture,  let  it  remain  until  drained. 
We  have  said  nothing  relative  to 
replanting,  thinning  and  suckering 
corn,  from  the  fact  that  all  men 
must  know  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  success  with  the  best  cultivation, 
except  a  sufficiency  of  plants  are 
regulated  in  that  order  that  the 
soil  may  have  the  capacity  to  make 
them  fruitful.  Where  the  soil  is 
richest  there  have  the  most  plants, 
when  thinnest  have  the  least  num- 
ber, ranging  from  2,250  to  8,000 
plants  per  acre. 

We  know  some  good  farmers  will 
differ  with  us  in  the  first  plowing 
of  corn,  as  they  will  hold  it  is 
best  to   commence  in   the  middle  of 
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the  row  and  plow  the  dirt  towards 
the  middle  until  the  corn  is  reached. 
This  is  a  good  plan,  much  better 
than  the  common  way  of  plowing. 
The  chief  objection  we  have  to  this 
is,  when  you  reach  the  corn,  you 
leave  the  finishing  furrow  open  too 
long  from  the  first  to  the  second 
plowing.  In  all  kindness  we  ask 
the  farmers  to  try  our  plan  at  least 
in  a  small  way,  and  if  it  is  not  bet- 
ter than  the  plan  you  have  been  fol- 
lowing, then  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Do  not  o:ject  to  this  as  book^ 
farming,  for  this  is  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  served  the  farm,  not 
as  faithful  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel, 
but  nearly  twice  as  long,  therefore 
he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

COTTON. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  is  a 
subject  in  which  many  differ.  Seme 
hold  it  is  best  to  use  this  and  others 
that  plow.  Some  hold  to  the  idea  it  is 
best  to  chop  ahead  of  the  plow  the 
first  time,  while  others  dissent  from 
this  ;  some  hold  to  one  distance  the 
rows  should  be  apart  and  others  to 
another.  Some  tew  believe  in  level 
culture,  while  others  object  to  it. 

It  is  clear  to  our  minds,  that 
there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  man- 
agement and  culture  of  this 
crop,  still  we  believe  all  will  agree 
with  us  when  we  say  that  light  cul- 
ture is  the  proper  course  to  pursue 
in  the  early  cultivation  of  cotton. — 
As  we  know  no  better  way  to  ex- 
press to  our  readers  how  to  culti- 
vate this  plant,  than  to  give  our  i 
mode  we  will  in  as   concise  a  man- 


ner  as  possible,  tell  them  how  we 
work  the  crop  and  leave  it  with 
them  to  contrast  their  method  with 
ours.  As  soon  as  the  young  plant 
makes  its  appearance  if  the  land  is 
not  too  wet  we  commence  siding 
with  what  is  called  a  half  shear  or 
a  cultivator.  This  time  we  are  not 
so  careful  as  to  uncover  all  the  cot- 
ton that  is  covered  up,  consequently 
we  go  over  rapidly.  After  we  get 
over  siding  this  time,  and  the  cot- 
ton being  nearly  all  up,  we  com- 
mence chopping  ;  we  chop  but  once 
in  a  place,  and  in  making  this  chop 
we  endeavor,  where  the  cotton  looks 
healthy,  to  have  it  chopped  to  one, 
two  and  three  plants,  where  it  is 
puny  we  order  more  left.  A  good 
hand  will  chop  as  close  as  you  want 
it  at  one  lick,  while  a  careless  hand 
will  very  often  leave  double  as  many 
plants  as  is  necessary.  A  light  chop 
is  at  all  times  necessary,for  if  you  cut 
too  deep,  it  will  cause  the  cotton  to 
lodge  immediately.  The  reason  we 
have  for  siding  the  cotton  so  soon 
and  ahead  of  the  hoes  is  this  ;  by 
running  a  light  plow  along  side  we 
kill  a  large  quantity  of  the  grass 
that  otherwise  might  give  us  some 
trouble  if  left  a  few  days,  and  fur- 
thermore by  this  siding,  we  knock 
off  thousands  of  the  former  crop  of 
stalks  and  other  trash, with  the  plow, 
and  leave  the  cotton  on  a  little  flat 
ridge,  which  makes  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  hoe,  as  it  will  have 
but  a  small  surface  to  strike  on,  be- 
sides there  will  not  be  half  as  many 
of  the  young  plants  injured,  as  if 
the  old  stalks  and  trash  were  left  to 
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impede  the  progress  of  the  hoe. — 
Immediately  after  the  hoe,  we  fol- 
low with  the  same  plow,  siding  the 
dirt  back  to  the  cotton  ;  by  this 
means  we  save  the  young  plant  from 
lodging,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
quite  loose  ;  or  thert  might  be  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  which  would 
cause  it  to  fall  down  generally  in 
the  event  the  plant  was  not  support- 
ed by  this  immediate  siding,  and 
another  advantage,  we  cover  up 
what  little  grass  that  may  be  left. 
It  takes  but  a  few  days  to  get  over 
this  the  first  time  with  hoes,  and 
the  second  siding  with  the  plows. — 
We  then  have  the  choppers  com- 
mence ahead  of  the  plows,  putting 
the  cotton  to  what  is  called  a  stand. 
This  is  the  time  we  make  it  con- 
venient to  watch  the  shirking  slub- 
erer,  or  we  miss  a  good  stand. — 
Shirks  will  as  soon  leave  a  puny 
stalk  as  a  healthy  one  and  more 
often  cut  them  out  too  thin.  This 
time  we  require  the  hce-men  to 
regulate  the  plants  as  we  intend 
them  to  stand  and  at  the  same  time 
to  cut  out  all  the  weeds  and  grass. 
The  distance  we  leave  the  plants 
standing  apart  in  the  row  depends 
entirely  upon  the  capacity  ot  the  soil 
and  the  width  of  rows.  If  the  soil 
is  weak  and  will  not  produce  much, 
were  the  rows  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart,  we  think  it  will  one  year  with 
another,  yield  more  by  chopping  it 
out  to  ten  inches  in  width  and  should 
stand  at  least  two  plants  in  every 
other  hill.  Some  of  the  best  plant- 
ers of  Edgecombe  contend  it  will 
make  more,  two  plants  in  each  hill. 


Where  the  lands  are  rich  and  will 
produce  a  heavy  weed,  are  the  lands 
on  which  we  generally  fail  to  have  it 
thin  enough.  We  have  our  rows 
on  our  best  lands,  five  feet  wide. 
Upon  this  land  we  prefer  to  have  the 
plants  the  distance  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches,  one  plant  in  a  place. 
There  arc  exceptions  ;  for  instance, 
there  are  certain  spots  on  the  farm 
where  cotton  grows  very  large  and 
is  late  maturing  ;  on  this  land  we 
should  give  sufficient  distance  in 
width  of  row  and  drill  for  it  to  ma- 
ture. 

We  know  some  lands,  if  we  were 
to  plant  in  cotton,  we  should  have 
the  rows  five  feet  wide  and  one 
plant  for  every  thirty  inches.  Pre- 
vious to  the  war,  our  neighbor, 
Joseph  J.  Lawrence,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  farmers  Edgecombe  had 
(but  who  is  now  dead),  planted  six 
acres  of  land  with  rows  six  feet 
wide,  with  a  single  plant,  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  in  the  row.  On 
this  crop  of  six  acres,  he  averaged 
over  4,100  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
per  acre. 

But  to  proceed.  We  have  the 
plows  to  follow  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  hoes,  and  if  neces- 
sary, we  have  a  little  mould  board 
about  as  broad  as  two  fingers  fas- 
tened on  the  same  plow,  or  we  can 
use  the  Wilson  or  llichardson  plow 
with  the  sweeps  off,  which  will 
answer  to  sufficiently  dirt  the  young 
plant  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  lodg- 
ing. We  are  equally  as  careful  to 
watch  the  plowmen  this  time  as  the 
hoe  hands  for  if  they  are  not  care- 
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ful  a  good   stand  of  cotton   will   be 
destroyed. 

After  we  get  through  this  time 
with  chopping  and  plowing  we  feel 
that  the  hoe  work  is  principally 
over  with, unless  it  is  found  necessary 
to  go  over  again  and  perfect  the 
stand  by  taking  out  the  underling 
stalks  of  cotton  and  what  few  weeds 
may  have  been  left.  Our  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  plow  as  often  as  the  sea- 
sons may  require, and  if  these  should 
be  such  as  to  produce  several  crops 
of  grass,  we  plow  oftener  than  if 
the  seasons  are  not  S3  fruitful  of 
grass.  Observing  at  all  times  to 
plow  shallow,  and  never  use  such 
broad  sweeps  or  mould  boards  as  to 
raise  the  cotton  in  a  ridge.  We 
prefer  level  culture  in  cotton  as  well 
as  corn. 


COMMERCIAL   FERTILIZERS. 

The  following  law  of  New  Hamp- 
shire we  approve  with  this  ex 
ception,  the  penalties  are  not 
sufficiently  large  to  restrain  the 
fraudulent  operators  in  commercial 
fertilizers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Southern  States  will  adopt  a 
similar  law  and  annex  a  penalty 
sufficiently  heavy  to  protect  farmers 
as  well  as  honest  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

There  have  been  of  late,  a  number 
of  fertilizing  mills  located  in  the 
south,  which,  we  hope,  will  so  con- 
duct their  operations  as  to  exempt 
them  from  perpetrating  such  a  fraud 
upon  the  planters.  It  is  notorious- 
ly known  that  the  farmers  have 
been, and  they  bid  fair  to  be  continu- 


ally swindled,  without  some  legisla- 
tive remedy.  We  prefer  the  general 
features  of  this  law  to  that  of  in- 
spectors or  agents  to  examine  and 
stamp  it  as  all  right. 

We  know  too  much  of  the  stamp- 
ing process  of  agents  or  inspectors, to 
believe  that  the  farmers  would  be 
safe  under  this  plan.  But  let  North. 
Carolina  and  every  State  South, 
pass  a  law  requiring  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  label  their  fertilizers 
as  in  New  Hampshire, and  then  farm- 
ers could  have  the  analysis  and  if 
found  wanting  in  the  properties 
claimed,  then  prosecute  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  agent. 

These  theives  should  be  taught 
that  their  system  of  working  must 
cease,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  great  object,  we  invite  the 
farmers  at  the  next  election  for  the 
members  of  the  legislature  to  bring 
this  important  measure  before  the 
people,  and  enjoin  it  upon  the  mem- 
bers elect  to  pass  some  such  law  as 
the  following  : 

Section  1.  All  commercial  fertilizers  man 
ufactured,  sold,  or  kept  for  sale  in  this  State, 
shall  have  affixed  to  every  bag,  barrel,  or 
parcel  thereof,  a  written  or  printed  label 
which  shall  specify  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  seller,  their  respective  places  of 
business,  and  the  constituent  parts  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  or 
keeps  for  sale,  any  commercial  fertilizer,  or 
fertilizers,  not  labelled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  and 
whosoever  shall  affix  to  any  bag,  barrel,  or 
other  parcel  of  any  fertilizer,  any  label  not 
truly  specifying  the  constituent  parts  thereof, 
and  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  seller, 

shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of dollars 

for  the  first  offence,  and  a  fine  of dollars 

for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offence, 
one-half  of  which  shall  in  every  case  be  for  the 
u«e  of  the  prosecutor. 
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Inasmuch  as  every  profession  has 
to  look  to  the  soil  for  their  food  and 
raiment,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  dependent 
upon  the  farmer.  Therefore  we  do 
and  shall  call  upon  them  to  see  to  it 
that  no  more  Long  Island  or  any 
dirt  be  imposed  upon  the  farmer  at 
$50  and  §100  per  ton  under  a  penal- 
ty sufficiently  heavy  to  debar  all 
impositions. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  in  various  sec- 
tions must  have  commercial  ferti- 
lizers,therefore  we  intend  to  canvass 
this  most  important  subject  before 
the  farmers  through  our  journal  in 
the  coming  election,  which  we  are 
sure  no  one,  be  they  red,  black  or 
white,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  fe- 
male, can  object  to,  because  what- 
ever advances  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  adds  to  the  interest  of  all, ex- 
cept those  who  deal  in  this  shame- 
ful system  of  fraud  at  the  expense 
of  all  others.  We  contend  there  is 
some  legislation  required  in  this  par- 
ticular to  sustain  and  strengthen 
our  agricultural  interests,  and  to  this 
end  do  we  intend  to  labor  in  our 
sphere  in  order  that  we  may  destroy 
this   detestable  plague. 

.a. . 

STOCK, 


than  from  the  fertilizers  purchased. 
At  the  same  time  your  mule,  horse, 
ox,  cow  and  sheep,  would  have  been 
secured  from  the  exposure  of  the 
storms  of  winter,  as  well  as  the  heat 
of  the  summer's  sun  in  the  lot. — 
Think  of  this  in  all  seriousness,  and 
see  if  you  cannot  understand  what 
an  easy  matter  it  is  to  save  thrice 
the  amount  of  good  manure  by  pur- 
suing the  proper  course,  and  have 
better  stock.  Those  of  you  who 
have  no  shelters  for  your  stock  to 
stand  under  in  the  lot  this  summer, 
let  us  admonish  you  to  plant  out 
some  trees,  as  some  shade  is  better 
than  none. 

4» 

PREMIUMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Farmers,  how  many  of  you  have 
paid  this  season  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  imported  fertilizers,  when  by 
expending  the  same  amount  for 
good  quarters  and  a  little  attention, 
you  could  have  more  valuable  home 
made  food  for  your  farm,  from 
which  you  would  derive  more  money 


We  are  preparing  a  premium  list 
for  subscribers  to  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer. 

We  shall  include  in  this  list  of 
premiums, every  known  agricultural 
implement  adapted  to  our  Southern 
cultivation,  every  article  of  house- 
keeping machinery,  tools  for  mechan- 
ics, works  of  art,  books,  and  publi- 
cations embracing  such  literature  as 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  family 
library,  &c. 

In  this  way,  we  hope  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  our  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  Farmer, 
such  articles  and  improved  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  housekeeping, 
and  mechanics  as  will  tend  to  im- 
prove the  labor  and  industrial  sys- 
tem of  the  country,  and  such  litera- 
ture as  will  amuse  and  instruct  the 
people. 
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We  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
what  we  cannot  endorse,  or  confi- 
dently recommend. 

We  hope  to  have  this  list  ready 
and  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  in 
a  few  days.  The  inducements  we 
shall  offer  for  clubs  of  subscribers, 
ranging  from  five  upwards,  will  be 
equal  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  our 
rates,  and  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
cure subscribers,  can  as  well  go  to 
work  now,  and  select  from  our  list 
what  they  want,  when  it  comes  out. 
Terms,  $2  00  a  year,  cash. 

EIH&ECOMBE    A«RICUETCJRAE    SO- 
CIETY. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce 
that  this,  the  banner  county  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  organized  an  Agricul- 
tural Society  by  electing  Col.  C.  E. 
Killebrew,  President ;  Wm.  S.  Bat- 
tle, and  Geo.  Wirnberly,  Vice 
Presidents  ;  Capt.  Wm.  Biggs  Re- 
cording, and  Maj.  Wm.  A.  Hearne 
Corresponding  Secretaries  ;  James 
R.  Thigpen,  'Treasurer  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

From  the  number  and  character 
of  the  farmers  present  this  Society 
will  beyond  a  doubt  raise  an  Agri- 
cultural rivalry  unknown  heretofore 
in  Edgecombe. 

Let  our  sister  counties  who  have 
not  organized  in  this  good  work, 
join  by  organizing  into  clubs  and 
societies  for  the  purpose  of  advan- 
cing the  agricultural  interest.  By 
associated  effort  much  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

-«► 

G0055     FARMING. 


county,  produced  upon  ten  acres  the 
past  year,  fourteen  bales  and  sixty 
pounds  of  cotton.  This  cotton  was 
raised  upon  uplands  having  a  clay 
subsoil  and  under  the  best  of  seasons, 
with  ordinary  culture  and  usual 
quality  and  quantity  of  fertilizers, 
one  bale  per  acre  would  have  been  a 
heavy  crop. 

We  hope  Mr.  Norfleet  will  give 
us  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
manure  and  also  his  management  in 
preparing,  seeding  and  cultivating 
this  crop.  Give  us  the  net  profits 
of  this  ten  acres. 


PROFESSOR  KEKR'S  LETTER. 


Mr.    Robert    Norfleet,     of    this 


We  ask  of  our  readers  a  careful 

perusal  of  this  letter  published 
in  this  number  of  the  Far- 
mer. It  requests  all  persons  who 
may  dig  marl  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  to  preserve  specimens  of 
the  innumerable  bones,  teeth,  &c, 
to  be  found  in  these  deposits  and 
send  them  to  him  at  Raleigh, 
or  place  them  at  some  con- 
venient point  where  they  can  be 
forwarded  to  him.  He  states  that 
if  all  the  specimens  of  the  teeth 
and  bones  of  the  numerous  fishes, 
birds,  reptiles  and  other  evidences 
of  animal  life  that  have  been 
thrown  from  our  marl  pits  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  could  have 
been  preserved  and  collected  into  a 
museum  our  State  could  now  boast 
of  the  finest  collection  on  this  con- 
tinent. We  tender  our  office  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  every 
thing  of  this  kind  that  may  be 
brought  to  us,  and  we  promise  from 
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time  to  time,  to  box  them'  up  and 
send  them  to  the  professor  at  Ral- 
eigh. We  are  pleased  to  have  our 
journal  as  che  medium  of  circulat- 
ing this  interesting  letter  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  hope  hereafter  to  have  simi- 
lar favors  from  the  State  geologist. 
We  request  the  papers  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina  to  copy  this  letter 
and  call  attention  to  its  contents. 


TO  DESTROY  THE  MX'SSLKAT. 


A  subscriber  at  Goldsboro,  Mr. 
McK.,  writes  to  us  for  information  as 
to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  or  de- 
stroy the  niuskrat,  which  in  some  lo- 
calities proves  so  destructive  to  the 
corn  crops,  as  to  render  some  good 
lands  almost  worthless. 

The  only  effective  and  practical  plan 
that  we  can  get  hold  of  is  to  catch 
them  in  steel  traps.  The  ordinary 
trap  will  not  do,  but  there  is  a  trap 
known  as  the  muskrat  trap,  specially 
constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a 
small,  smooth-jawed,  single  spring 
trap,  very  strong,  and  cost  at  whole- 
sale $5..00  per  dozen-  Where  there 
are  muskrats  in  numbers  sufficient  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  catch  them,  it 
is  proper  to  set  three  or  four  dozen 
traps,  which  require  cax-eful  and  strict 
attention;  and  these,  if  properly 
placed  and  attended  to,  will  speedly 
rid  any  farm  of  the  last  one  of  these 
troublesome  little  creatures. 

The  trap  must  be  placed  under 
water,  just  where  the  muskrat  passes 
in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bait  the  trap ;  but  out  of 
the  water,  even  when  supplied  with 
the  most  attractive  food,  a  muskrat 
•  will  rarely  go  near  a  trap. 


The  chain  which,  secures  the  trap, 
should  be  long,  and  so  fastened  as  to 
allow  its  whole  length  to  be  drawn 
into  the  water,  the  object- of  which  is 
to  cause  the  rat  to  go  into  suck  depth 
as  to  drown  himself  before  lie  can  re- 
gain the  shore.  When  caught  on 
shore,  or  allowed  to  reach  land  with 
the  trap,  they  have  been  known  and 
frequently  do  gnaw  off  the  foot  in  the 
trap  as  soon  as  it  becomes  deadened, 
and  the  surest  way  of  destroying  them 
is  by  drowning,  which  is  quickly 
done  by  the  weight  of  the  trap,  if  the 
water  is  deep  enough,  or  the  rat  goes 
far  enough  from  the  shore  after  he 
finds  himself  caught.  The  trap  and 
chain  which  secures  it,  must  be  con- 
cealed under  the  water,  so  that  it  can. 
neither  be  seen  or  scented,  as  they 
are  very  shy  and  will  pass  around 
any  unusual  signs,  either  by  sight  or 
smell. 

It  is  very  easy  to  find  where  they 
go  in  and  come  out  of  the  water,  as 
they  leave  a  small  but  distinct  path° 
way,  but  after  several  have  been 
caught  at  one  place,  they  generally 
change  their  route,  when  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  follow  them. 

The  muskrat  frequently  comes  out 
of  the  water  on  logs,  and  they  are 
:  caught  out  from  shore  by  placing  the 
trap  under  the  water  where  they 
climb  or  leave  the  log,  just  as  you 
would  place  a  trap  at  their  landing 
place  near  the  shore. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Staton  for  this  information,  which  is 
practical,  inasmuch  as  he  has  tested 
and  found  it  very  effectual.  If  any 
of  our  readers  can  suggest  a  different 
or  better  plan,  we  will  be  glad  to  pub- 
lish their  suggestions. 


IS 
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EDGECOJIBE  ENTERPRISE. 

The  Rocky  Mount  grain  mills  of 
Messrs.  Battle  &  Son,  advertisement 
of  which  appears  in  this  number  of 
the  Eaemer,  have  been  re-erected 
since  their  destruction  by  fire  last 
fall,  and  are  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. These  mills  are  the  finest  of 
the  kind  in  eastern  Carolina,  and  as 
an  Edgecombe  enterprise,  and  one  of 
the  old  institutions  of  the  county,  we 
are  justly  proud  of  them,  and  trust 
that  the  mills  will  prove  as  remunera- 
tive to  the  proprietors, as  they  are  en- 
ergetic and  persevering. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
in  this  connection,  that  the  cot- 
ton mills,  which  were  also  destroyed 
by  fire  last  year,  are  in  process  of 
erection,  and  that  they  will  be  in 
operation  again  by  the  coming  fall. 
The  Messrs.  Battle  have  shown  a  most 
commendable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
pluck  and  energy  in  the  management 
of  their  business,  having  been  burnt 
out  twice  within  the  last  eight  years, 
and  we  trust  that  our  people,  appre- 
ciating their  efforts  and  sharing  their 
determination  to  build  up  our  section, 
will  accord  them  that  support  and  en- 
couragement to  which  they  are  so  just- 
ly entitled. 


AGRICULTURAL,    ASSOCIATION    AT 

WELDON. 


We  acknowledge,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Richard  H.  Smith, 
Scotland  Neck,  an  invitation  to  a 
meeting  at  Weldon,  on  the  second 
of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing an  Agricultural  Association  at 
that  place,  with  a  view  to  a  Fair  in 
the  fall. 

We  most  heartily  endorse  and  ap- 


prove the  object  contemplated,  and 
shall  encourage  the  movement  in 
every  way  in  our  power.  Agricul- 
tural Societies  constitute  a  hobby 
with  us,  and  we  would  delight  to  see 
one  organized  in  every  county. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Eetter  i'rom  the  State  Geologist. 

Geological  Office,  ^ 
Raleigh,  April  2nd,  1870.       ^ 

Messrs.  Editors  :  I  wish,  through 
you,  to  make  a  request  of  the  farmers 
of  the  eastern,  or  marl-bearing  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  in  the  interest  of  the 
geological  survey. 

In  my  tours  of  exploration  in  this 
region,  reports  are  brought  to  me 
from  all  sides  of  curiosities,  remarka- 
ble bones,  teeth,  and  other  animal,  as 
well  as  vegetable  remains  which  have 
been  thrown  out  of  marl  pits.  Un- 
fortunately, these  specimens  are  gen- 
erally lost,  scattered,  destroyed,  or 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Now,  it  is  one  part  of  the  business 
of  the  survey  to  collect,  arrange,. 
classify  and  preserve,  in  the  Geologi- 
cal Museum  at  Raleigh,  all  such  spe- 
cimens, as  far  as  they  can  be  pro- 
cured. This  work  is  incidental,  it  is- 
true,  and  yet,  in  many  respects,  very 
important.  Besides  the  interest  which 
such  collections  possess  to  the  man  of 
science,  as  revealing  and  illustrating 
the  geological  history  of  the  region, 
and  showing  its  relation  to  other  parts 
of  the  continent  and  of  the  globe, 
they  have  an  immediate  high  value  in 
that  they  furnish  the  means,  and  the 
only  reliable  means,  of  classifying  the 
marl  from  different  counties  and 
sections  of  the  State  and  so  of  deter- 
mining their  relations  to  one  another 
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and  to  distant  deposits,  and  also  of 
bringing  our  North  Carolina  marls 
into  comparison  with  those  of  other 
States  and  regions,  so  as  to  render  the 
extensive  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
available  for  our  purposes. 

If  I  had  all  tho  specimens  which 
have  been  lost  in  this  way,  since  the 
farmers  of  your  section  began  to  dig 
marl,  they  would  form  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  collection  of 
the  kind  on  the  continent. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  ask  is,  that 
hereafter  all  such  findings  be  pre- 
served for  the  State  museum,  and  that 
they  either  be  forwarded  to  my  ad- 
dress here,  or  that  notice  of  them  be 
sent.  It  is  my  purpose  to  spend  the 
present  spring  months,  and  probably 
the  larger  part  of  the  year  in  the 
eastern  counties,  so  that  many  of  such 
specimens  may  come  directly  into  my 
hands. 

Any  of  your  exchanges,  from  the 
eastern  counties,  which  shall  repeat 
this  notice,  will  thereby  advance  the 
interests  of  the  survey  and  "  do  the 
State  some  service,  "  which  will  also 
be  accepted  as  a  personal  favor  by 
ih.9  undersigned. 

While  I  am  writing,  let  me  call 
your  attention  and  that  of  your  neigh- 
bor farmers  to  a  point  which  has  some 
importance  for  them,  practically. — 
Passing  through  Greene,  Pitt  and 
Edgecombe  in  January,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  discourage  the  very  prevalent 
custom  of  using  the  scrapings  of  the 
fence  corners  as  a  substitute  for  muck 
or  peat.  I  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
it  involves  an  enormous  waste  of  la- 
bor, which  farmers  cannot  now  afford. 
I  ventured  to  guess  that  this  waste 
amounted  to  ninety  or  ninety-five  per 


cent.,  inasmuch  as  the  organic  mat- 
ter contained  in  such  accumulations, 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  five 
or  ten  per  cent.  "With  a  view  to  test 
the  matter,  I  collected  samples  from 
several  counties ;  among  others,  one 
from  the  farm  of  Mr.  Elias  Carr,  who, 
I  was  told,  is  considered,  (and  I 
should  judge  properly  so)  one  of  your 
best  farmers.  The  sample  from  one 
of  his  heaps  was  the  best,  apparent- 
ly, had  the  darkest  eolor,  and  so  pro- 
bably the  largest  amount  of  organic 
matter  of  all  the  specimens  I  had 
collected.  An  analysis  of  this,  gives 
4.2  per  cent,  of  organic  matter. — 
Now  it  must  be  recollected  that  such 
material  contains  nothing  else  of  any 
value  to  the  soil,  being  nearly  pure 
sand.  And  to  the  same  effect  is  the 
further  fact,  that  an  analysis  of  some 
of  your  blackest  savannah  soils,  as 
that  near  Burgaw  station,  in  New 
Hanover,  for  example,  shows  but  4.9 
per  cent,  of  humus.  So  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  loss  of  labor  in 
manipulating  fence  scrapings  is  gen- 
erally more  than  ninety-six  per  cent. 
Does  that  pay  ? 

Of  course  you  must  restore  the  or- 
ganic matter  to  your  soil,  which  being 
so  sandy  and  open,  suffers  very  rapid 
loss  of  this  ingredient.  But  you  have 
abundance  of  peat  and  muck.  I  pro- 
cured also  a  sample  of  this,  from  Mr. 
Carr's  farm,  which  has  been  used 
with  so  manifest  results,  and  for  such 
long  time,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  its  organic  contents. 
Here  is  the  result  of  an  analysis  : 
Organic  matter  fifty-eight  per  cent., 
the  peat  having  been  first  dried 
thoroughly.  Of  course  as  it  comes 
from  the  swamp,  it  is  more  than 
water.     The     gain    is    immense    in 
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using  this.  But  there  remains  still 
:the  question  -whether  you  cannot  do 
even  better  than  that,  by  turning  in 
green  crops,  of  peas,  turnips,  white 
mustard,  sorghum,  corn,  &e.,  where 
clover  is  eontra-indicated,  as  the  doc- 
tors say.  I  think  you  can.  But  it  is 
easy  to  decide  the  matter  by  an  ex- 
perimental cruris,  and  Edgecombe  is 
the  county  to  do  it. 

One  point  still :  I  find  some  of 
your  best  farmers  using  very  inferior 
qualities  of  marl,  while  there  is  an 
abundance  of  a  much  better  quality 
equally  accessible.  For  example,that 
which  Mr.  Carr  uses,  and  has  used 
very  extensively  for  years,  (and  very 
profitably  too,  probably)  contains  but 
5.5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  there  is  another  bed  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant,  which  is  eight  or 
ten  times  as  rich  in  this  constituent. 
A  specimen  from,  Mr.  Turner  Battle's 
marl  bed,  near  Rocky  Mount,  gives 
only  3.4  per  cent.  Both  these 
marls  contain  two  or  three  per  cent, 
also  of  organic  matter ;  that  is  they 
are  equal  to  the  fence  scrapings  plus 
the  lime. 

Now,  of  course,  the  only  way  to  as- 
certain the  exact  value  of  a  marl,  is  to 
make  a  chemical  analysis,  but  when 
this  is  not  practieable,the  amount  of  ef- 
fervescence produced  by  treating  dried 
samples  with  arid,  (muriatic,  or  nitric 
or  even  strong  vinegar)  furnishes  a 
very  ready  means  of  determining  ap- 
proximately the  relative  value,  at 
least,  of  several  marls.  In  general, 
also,  those  marls  which  contain  the 
most  shell,  gives  the  highest  per 
eentage  of  lime.  What  is  generally 
known  as  the  green  sand  in  your 
region  is  of  very  little  value. 

But  this  letter  has  grown  much  be- 
yond my  intentions,  and  so  I  stop. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

w.  c.  k™*. 


AN     AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE     LV 
EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLBNA-SUG- 

fc.EST.20N  FROM  A  SUBSCRIBER. 

Wilson,  N.  0.,  April  9th,  1870. 
Messrs.  Thigpen  8f  Dancy,   Editors  Re- 
constructed Farmer  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  see  from  the  Tar- 
boro  papers  that  the  people  of  Edge- 
combe contemplate  getting  up  an  Ag- 
ricultural society  and  fair,  and  I  ad- 
dress you  this  line  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion in  relation  thereto,  and  desire 
your  private  views  on  these  sugges- 
tions. I  suggest  that  an  Agricultural 
society  be  organized,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Edgecombe,  Wilson, 
Halifax,  Nash,  Pitt,  Green,  Wayne 
and  such  other  counties  in  Eastern 
Carolina  as  may  take  an  interest  in 
this  matter. 

The  chief  object  in  associating  so 
many  counties,  is  the  foundiug  of  an 
Agricultural  College  in  connection 
with  the  Agricultural  society,  at  which 
a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  will  be  taught ; 
the  fair  grounds  to  include  the  college 
buildings,  and  a  farm  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  students. 

The  cost  of  snch  an  institution 
should  not  be  less  than  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
which  amount  I  think  could  be  raised 
by  selling  scholarships  at  one  hundred 
dollars  each  ;  each  scholarship  entitl- 
ing the  holder  thereof  to  tuition  dur- 
ing: a  regular  course  of  instruction. — 
I  think  there  are  one  thousand  farmers 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  who  would 
advance  one  hundred  dollars  for  this 
purpose  ;  there  are  many  who  would 
advance  more  than  that  sum. 

I  write  this  in  haste,  without  time 
to  enter  fully  into  details. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.    S.    WoODARD. 

The  suggestion  above,  comes  from 
a  socrce  entitling  it  to  earnest  con- 
sideration, and  it  affords  us  much 
pleasure  to  open  discussion  on  this 
subject  in  the  Farmer. 

The  permanent  establishment,  and 
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thorough  organization  of  county  Agri- 
cultural societies  or  farmer's  clubs,  is 
something  which  we  have  long  de- 
sired to  see  accomplished  in  every 
count}7  of  the  State,  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion by  the  press  of  Edgecombe,  will 
lead  to  that  result  in  this  county. — 
Halifax  is  moving  in  that  direction 
as  also  is  Pitt,  and  Wayne  is  re-or- 
ganizing her  society,  and  a  fair  will 
be  held  at  Goldsboro  in  the  fall. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  press 
of  Tarboro,  and  the   encouragement 
and  anxiliary  aid  of  men  in  the  coun-  j 
ty,  who  have  not   only  manifested  a  j 
decided  interest  in    the    matter,   but  J 
have  already  moved  in  the  direction 
indicated,  we  are  sure  of  success  in  | 
the  speedy  organization  of  a  county 
Agricultural  society   in   Edgecombe. 
If  successful  in  this,  other   counties 
will  of  course    imitate    the    example 
here  set,  and  in  a  few  years,  we  ex- 
pect to  see    the   farmers    of  Eastern 
Carolina  organized  into  a  central  so- 
ciety, with   auxiliary  organizations  in 
every  county.     Eor  this  we  shall  labor 
incessantly,    and  we  invite  the  aid  of 
the  entire  press  of  this  section,  with- 
out   regard  to  party.     The   material 
interests  of  the  people  are  the  same, 
no  matter   what  political  differences 
may  obtain,  hence  agriculture  cannot 
subserve  politics,  and  in  the   discus- 
sion of  agricultural   subjects  and  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  associa- 
tions, politics  must  be  ignored,  and 
political   differences   forgotten.     Pri- 
vately, and  as  individuals,  we  enter- 
tain our  own  political  ideas  and  have 
our  political  principles,  but  as  editors 
of  an  agricultural  magazine,  we  are 
without  politics  or  political  principles. 
The  question  of  founding  an  agri- 


cultural college  for  the  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  Eastern  Carolina  is  of 
vast  importance,  and  its  discussion  at 
this  time  is  not  premature;  and  of  the 
practicability  of  such  undertaking, 
eventually,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
misgiving.  But  this  cannot  bo  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  except  by  th9 
united  efforts  and  concerted  actions  of 
our  farmers,  and  without  organiza- 
tion we  cannot  obtain  this  unity  of 
action.  Hence  the  organization  of 
the  farmers  of  Eastern  Carolina  into 
an  Agricultural  association  is  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  founding,  on  a 
permanent  and  sure  footing,  the  in- 
stitution suggested  by  Mr.  Woodard. 
In  discussing  and  estimating  the 
importance  of  county  organizations  of 
farmers,  with  a  central  society  com- 
bining the  strength  and  usefulness  of 
all,  an  agricultural  college  must  be 
an  object  contemplated,  not  a  work 
to  be  at  once  entered  upon,  and  in  ap- 
proving the  suggestions  and  endors- 
ing the  idea  of  our  valued  correspon- 
dent, we  would  suggest  to  him,  as  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  the  or- 
ganization of  a  society  in  his  county, 
i  a  county  we  have  before  had  occasion 
j  to  say  is  not  surpassed  for  the  indus- 
I  try  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  the 
\  natural  resources  of  soil,  recuperative 
facilities,  or  advantage  of  location. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Woodard  will  go 
at  once  to  work,  in  the  direction  we 
have  indicated,  and  in  this  we  promise 
him  our  support  and  co-operation. 


CAFE  FEAR   AGRICULTURAL,  ASSO* 
CIATIO.\. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following, 
that  the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  socie- 
ty has  offered    good  premiums  upon 
|  field  crops. 
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"We  commend  the  course  of  this 
association  in  thus  early  announcing 
its  inducements,  as  farmers  now  have 
a  plain  opportunity  to  compete  for 
premiums  on  the  coming  crop. — 
We  hope  our  readers,  especially  the 
Tar  andRoanoke  sections  will  prepare 
to  demonstrate  to  our  Cape  Eear 
brethren  that  their  soil  and  manage- 
ment is  second  to  none  in  the  South- 
ern country. 

Farmers,  mechanics,  house-wives 
and  all,  let  us  make  one  effort  to 
make  this,  as  well  as  the  State  fair,  a 
credit  by  attending  with  fruits  of  our 
labor  for  exhibition. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

COTTON. 

Best  and  largest  crop  of  Cotton  upon 
five  or  more  acres  of  upland,  .with 
statement  of  mode  of  cultivation,  the 
amount  and  kind  of  manure  usrd,  the 
period  of  planting,  and  the  variety  of 
cotton.  The  land  to  be  measured  and 
the  cotton  weighed  and  vouched  for 
by  affidavit $25 

Same  upon  one  acre, under  same  regula- 
tions  $10 

CORN. 

Largest  crop  of  corn  grown  upon  two 
acres  of  upland,  not  less  than  fifty 
bushels  per  acre,  same  requirements 
as  for  cotton ;  two  bushels  to  be  ex- 
hibited as  sample  . . . , $10 

Same  upon  one  acre,  under  same  regula- 
tions       $5 

Same  premiums  upon  restored  or  re- 
claimed lowland  for  both  Cotton  and 
Corn. 

WHEAT. 

Largest  yield  of  wheat  on  five  acres  un- 
der same  regulations. $5 

OATS,   EYE  AND  BARLEY. 

Largest  yield  of  oats,  rye  and  barley  five 
acres  under  same  requisition,  each. . .     $5 

POTATOES. 

Largest  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  raised 
per  acre,  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  be 
dug,  and  one  bushel  to  be  exhibited 
as  sample $5 

Largest  cop  of  Irish  potatoes,  same  re- 
quirements      $5 

PEAS,  &C. 

Largest  crop  of  ground  peas  raised  per 
acre $10 

Largest  yield  of  stock  peas  upon  one 
acrj „.     $5 


Largest  yield  of  Turnips  upon  one  acre     $8 
"         "     sugar   beets  and   mangols    $5 


Largest  yield  of  pea  vine  hay  on  one 
acre 

Largest  yield  of  native  grass  on  one  acre 

Largest  yield  of  red  clover  on  one  acre 

Largest  yield  of  cultivated  grasses  on 
one  acre,  each 

One  bale  ot  each  to  be  on  exhibition,  and 
affidavit  of  the  facts  to  be  filed  with 
the  General  Secretary. 

Exhibitors  of  all  the  above  crops  must 
state,  in  writing,  in  full  to  General 
Secretary  all  the  requisitions  as  laid 
down  for  Cotton,  Corn,  &c,  as  above, 
when  the  articles  are  entered  upon  his 
books  for  exhibition,  with  the  certifi- 
cates for  the  measurement  of  lands, 
and  pounds  and  bushels  per  acre ;  with- 
out which  thejudges  will  be  required 
to  withhold  their  awards,  and  exhibit- 
ors not  complying  with  these  requisi- 
tions will  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  premiums  of  the  Association. 

For  the  best  hoed  crop  of  Cotton,  Corn, 
Roots,  Pea  Nuts,  Cane  or  Tobacco,  not 
less  than  sixteen  acres,  the  manage- 
ment of  which,  and  the  skill  used, 
and  at  least,  one-half  of  the  labor  re- 
quired to  cultivate  it,  being  furnished 
by  a  white  person  under  twenty  years 
of  age 

A  premium  of  one  ton  of  Commercial 
Fertilizer  (market  value  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars)  will  be  awarded  the  far- 
mer who  makes  the  best  general  exhi- 
bition of  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Suitable  awards  will  also  be  given  to  the 
house-wife  and  mechanic  who  make 
the  best  exhibition  in  their  respective 
departments. 

These  premiums,  with  those  for  samples 
of  field  crops  will  be  announced  in  the 
general  premium  list  to  be  issued  in 
ample  time  for  preparation. 


WORKINGMEN'S  BRINK. 


$5 
$3 
$3 


Mr.  Samuelson,  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Nottingham,  and  the 
owner  of  several  manufactories  in 
England  and  Saxony,  has  lately  pub- 
lished a  little  book  concerning  the 
condition  of  workingmen  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  He  cites  the  tem- 
perance of  the  Germans  as  an  exam- 
ple to  his  countrymen.  He  says  that 
drunkenness  is  the  greatest  curse 
upon   the   material   and   intellectual 
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progress  of  the  English  workman  ; 
and,  as  an  effective  means  against  this 
bane,  he  advises  that  instead  of  the 
formation  of  temperance  unions  or  of 
totally  closing  beer-houses,  German 
beer  should  be  introduced  in  place  of 
the  heavy  adulterated  English  beer. 
The  use  of  German  beer  in  England 
is  continually  on  the  increase,  and  it 
may  now  be  had  in  the  better  eating- 
houses  and  clubs  in  London  and  the 
larger  cities. 


Cows  should  be  protected  from 
storms  and  bad  weather.  They 
should  be  fed  and  kept  under  shelter 
when  the  nights  are  wet  and  inclem- 
ent ;  this  more  particularly  in  the  ear- 
ly season,  when  the  cow  is  fresh  and 
in  full  milk.  One  exposure  to  a  cold 
wet  night  has  frequently  reduced  the 
milk  to  one-half.  Also  in  the  fall, 
when  the  nights  become  frosty,  never 
let  them  remain  out  ;  be  particular  to 
stable  them ;  and  in  the  morning 
never  turn  them  out  on  the  pasture 
till  the  frost  is  melted  off  by  the  sun, 
as  nothing  perhaps  dries  a  eow  or  re- 
duces her  milk  more  than  eating  grass 
with  frost  on  it. 


A  VALUABLE  HEN. 


A  gentleman  of  this  place  has  a 
hen  of  a  most  industrious  nature  and 
of  a  valuable  character.  She  recent- 
ly went  to  setting,  after  having 
laid  twenty-seven  eggs,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  laudable  undertaking 
of  endeavoring  to  hatch  the  said  eggs 
and  in  leaving  her  nest  every  day  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  in  another 
nest  an  egg.  This  is  double  duty, 
and  we  intend  to  preserve  one  of 
these  chicks. —  Weldon  News. 


CALOMEL  FOR  CHICKEN  CHOLERA 

There  has  been  quite  a  flux  of 
chicken  cholera  going  the  rounds 
among  the  chickens  of  this  section  — 
Nothing  has  ever  been  tried  yet  that 
will  in  the  least  check  this  fatal  and 
destructive  disease.  Squire  Nelson 
P.  Hall  of  this  county  told  us  last 
Saturday  that  this  disease  was  near 
depopulating  his  hennery  and  that 
the  other  day  his  wife  asked  him  how 
it  would  do  to  give  a  fine  rooster  that 
was  already  nearly  dead  from  the 
disease  a  dose  of  calomel.  He  told 
her  to  go  ahead,  that  it  could  but  kill 
if  it  didn't  cure.  So  she  poured  out 
a  common  dose  for  a  man  and  mixing 
it  up  in  some  alum  water  she  had 
been  giving  chickens,  she  poured  it 
down  the  rooster's  throat.  It  did  him 
good  and  the  next  evening  the  rooster 
was  pecking  and  eating  in  the  clover 
patch  for  the  first  time  for  many 
days.  This  is  a  point.  Our  farmers 
can   stick  a  pin  by  it. — Hillsloro  Re" 

corder. 

. *&■ 

A  POTATO  PRODIGY 


Some  old  Goodrich  potatoes  that 
were  planted  last  year  and  have  lain 
In  the  garden  of  our  friend,  H.  N. 
Brown,  ever  since.  In  planting  the 
other  day,  they  were  dug  up  audio! 
they  had  produced,  some  twelve  and 
others  eight  young  Irish  potatoes, 
large  enough  already  to  eat,  and  all 
hanging  by  stems  to  their  mother 
potato.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  us, 
-—Hillsboro  Recorder. 


White  Wash  that  will  not  bub 
off. — Mix  up  half  a  pailful  of  lime 
and  water  ;  take  half  a  pint  of  flour 
and  make  a  starch  of  it,  and  pour  it 
into  the  whitewash  while  hot.  Stir 
it  well,  and  make  it  ready  for  use. 
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A  DEVOTE©  HORSE. 

When' the  First  Rhode  Island  bat- 
tery went  to  Washington,  a  pair  of 
French  horses  which  had  worked  to- 
gether were  sent  with  it.  Owing  to 
difference  of  color,  they  were  sepa- 
rated and  re-matched.  But  after  the 
change  one  of  them  refused  to  eat, 
and  pined  away,  so  as  to  be  unser- 
viceable, and  to  all  appearances* 
seemed  sick  unto  death.  A  member 
of  the  battery,  familiar  with  their  his- 
tory and  with  horses,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  separation  from  his 
mate  was  the  cause  of  his  sickness, 
and  at  his  suggestion  he  was  returned 
to  his  place.  With  evident  pleasure 
at  the  change,  he  began  immediately 
to  improve  in  health,  grew  fat  as  well 
as  happy,  and  faithfully  with  his 
loved  mate,  did  his-  duty  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run. 


Those  who  think  our  cultivated 
lands  must  grow  poor  as  they  grow 
old,  will  find  food  for  reflection  in 
the  fact  that  not  many  years  back 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  England  was  about  ten  bushels — 
it  is  now  over  thirty  bushels. — 
Brains  accomplished  it. 


PREMIUM    OST  FOES.  THE  RECON- 
STEt'CTEB  FARMER. 


SALT  IN  COOKING  VEGETABLES; 

If  one  portion  of  a  dish  of  vegeta- 
bles be  boiled  in  pure  water,  and  the 
other  in  water  to  which  a  little  salt 
has  been  added,  a  decided  difference 
may  be  observed  in  the  tenderness, 
Evor,  and  if  potatoes,  mealiness  cf 
the  two.  Onions  are  probably  more 
improved  by  being  cooked  in  salt 
water  than  any  other  vegetable. — 
Much  of  their  unpleasant  smell  is 
taken  away,  and  a  peculiar  sweetness 
and  improved  aroma  are  decidedly  ap- 
parent. Salt  hinders  the  evaporation 
of  the  soluble  and  flavoring  principles 
of  vegetables. 


Glazins-  ShiiitS; — To  every  quart  of  , 
starch  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
one  of  whiie  soap,  scraped  fine  ;  boil  j 
the  starch  (after  adding  hot  water)  j 
ftntil  you  hare  it  as  thick  as  you ' 
ivi&h.  ! 


The  publishers  of  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer,  have  determin- 
ed to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  sub- 
scriptions to  their  magazine. 

The  premium  list  will  embrace 
articles  of  household  economy, 
every  agricultural  implement,  im- 
proved machinery,  mechanics'  tools, 
&c. 

The  value  of  these  premiums  will 
be  about  equal  to  fifty  per  eent.  of 
the  amount  of  subscription  money 
forwarded. 

Persons  wishing  to  undertake  tke 
work  of  canvassing  for  the  Farmer 
may  apply  for  blank  subscription 
lists  and  receive  written  authority 
as  authorized  agents.  They  can 
select  from  the  premium  list  at  any 
time  the  articles  they  will   receive. 

The  Farmer  offers  premiums  for 
cash  subscribers  in  value  as  follows, 
or  cash  premiums  with  ten  per  cent, 
deducted  i 

For  one  hundred  subscribers!  $100  00 

''     Seventy-five             "  67  50 

•'     Fifty                        ".  40  00 

"     Twenty-five              "  17  50 

"     Ten                          "  6  50 

"     Five                          "  '6  00 

Address 

THIGPEN  &  DANCY, 

Tarborc,  N.C 
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EDGECOMBE  FOUNDRY  AND  ACRI- 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 


It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to 
chronicle  the  success  of  this  new 
enterprise  in  Edgecombe.  Yvre  are 
assured  by  the  proprietors,  and  the 
evidences  of  increasing  patronage 
about  their  establishment  satisfies 
us, that  these  agricultural  works  are 
a  perfect  success. 

A  specialty  with  Messrs.  A.  J. 
Hines  &  Co.,  is  their  Edgecombe 
cotton  plow,  a  very  superior  plow 
for  the  cultivation  of  all  crops. — 
The  Edgecombe  plow  claims  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  Wil- 
son and  Richardson  plows,  which 
we  have  mentioned  elsewhere  as 
having  been  used  by  us  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the 
planters  of  Edgecombe  would  do 
well  to  at  least  give  this  article 
of  home  manufacture  a  trial,.  The 
workmanship  on  these  plows,  is  su- 
perior to  anything  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  at  the  south,  and  is  but 
in  keeping  with  other  work  done  at 
this  establishment. 

We  thus  call  special  attention  to 
these  works  here,  in  order  that  we 
may  not  appear  to  discriminate 
against  a  home  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  all  so  much  interested.  In 
preparing  our  article  on  work  for 
May,  we  made  frequent  and  promi- 
nent mention  of  the  Wilson  and 
Richardson  plow,  having  used  them, 
and  inadvertently  failed  to  mention 
the  Edgecombe  plow,  which  we  can 
truthfully  say  is  at  least  the  equal 
of  the  others. 


TARKORO  STEAM  GRAIN  MKLS. 

We  took  occasion  the  other  day 
to  go  through  the  mills  of  Messrs. 
R.  Norfleet  &  Co.,  located  near  the 
railroad  depot  at  this  place. 

These  mills  were  first  erected 
about  two  years  ago,  and  have  been 
successfully  operated  ever  since, 
proving  of  great  convenience  and 
benefit  to  the  public.  Indeed  they 
are  almost  indispensable — an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  this  section. 

Mr.  Robt.  Norfleet  of  this  place, 
and  Mr.  Jno.  J,  Hales,  late  of  AVil- 
son,  are  the  proprietors  of  these 
mills,  to  which  they  have  recently 
made  important  additions,  among 
which  is  an  entire  new  outfit  of  pow- 
er, consisting  of  one  of  Denmead  & 
Son's  best  Baltimore  stationary  en- 
gines, of  immense  power,  superior 
workmanship  and  modern  construc- 
tion. 

With  these  and  the  Rocky 
Mount  mills,  both  reconstructed, 
our  country  friends  will  experience 
no  difficulty  in  regard  to  meal  and 
flour  this  summer. 


A   CHANGE   IN   OUR    HORTICULTU- 
RAL DEPARTMENT. 

The  failing  health,  and  increas- 
ing labors,  incidental  to  the  minis- 
terial duties  of  our  late  co-laborer, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheshire,  have  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  discontinue  his 
connection  with  the  Farmer  as  its 
Horticultural  editor.  We  regret 
the  necessity  for  this  step,  and  Ave 
are  sure  that  the  readers  of  the 
Farmer  will  share  with  us  the  re- 
grets we  feel  at  thus  losine;  the  ser- 
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vices  of  one  so  eminently  qualified 
for  the  position,  and  who  has  done 
so  much  in  our  behalf,  and  for  their 
instruction. 

We  trust  that  the  health  of  Dr. 
Cheshire  will  speedily  improve,  and 
that  his  usefulness  as  a  minister 
may  suffer  no  dimunition  for  many 
years. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  on  hav- 
iny  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  J. 
W.  Jones  to  fill  the  position  vacated 
hj  Dr.  Cheshire, and  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  cards  else- 
where of  these  gentlemen  repec- 
tively. 


advertisements  are  received  prevents 
a  more  extended  or  special  notice. 
We  recommend  them  all. 


BEECH    «K-t>VJE    t'ARBIEIl'S     CLUBS. 


SURVEYING. 


We  would  call  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  R.  G. 
Pittman,  one  of  the  finest  topo- 
graphical engineers  of  the  late  Con- 
federate army,  has  opened  an  office 
in  Tarboro,  and  will  devote  himself 
to  civil  engineering  and  survejnng. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a  map  of 
his  lands,  and  we  know  of  no  one 
better  qualified  to  make  a  correct 
topographical  sketch  of  the  face  of 
c-ur  country  than  Mr.  Pittman. 

We  have  in  our  office  a  specimen 
of  his  work,  being  a  map  of  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Long,  of  this  coun- 
ty. We  extend  the  invitation  to 
everybody  to  call  and  see  ic. 


This  is  the  name  of  a  Farmer's 
club  recently  organized  in  Craven 
county. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  D.  Lane,  ordering  the  Far- 
mer for  the  use  of  the  club.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  send  the  Farmer 
to  every  such  club  or  society  of 
farmers  in  the  State,  when  we  are 
requested  to  do  so,  and  will  forward 
the  interest  of  all  such  that  are  now 
in  existence,  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  organized,  to  the  extent  of  our 
power. 

[From  the  Carolina  Farmer.] 

HOETH    CAROLINA    MUCK. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Far- 
mer this  issue.  The  reader  will 
find  something  attractive  there. — 
The  late  hour  at  which  many  of  the 


Geological  Office,  ) 
Ealeigh,  April  4th,  1869.  <j 
Messrs.  Editors  :  You  gave  reeent- 
ly  a  copy  of  analysis  of  muck,  which 
occurs  in  the  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  New  Jersey,  and  indicate  a 
desire  to  compare  with  it  similar  de- 
posits in  our  own  State.  I  am  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  investigations,  the  re- 
sult of  which  will,  I  hope,  before  long, 
furnish  complete  and  satisfactory  data 
for  such  comparisons.  Meanwhile  as 
you  have  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  send  yon  the  following  analysis 
of  two  samples  from  your  own  region, 
which  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  New  Jersey  specimen.  No. 
1  is  from  Eagle  Island,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  back  of  the  depot  of  the 
W.  &  M.  E.  E.  No.  2.  is  from  the 
Big  Swamp  in  Bladen,  obtained  un- 
der the  tressel  of  the  W.  C.  &  E.  E. 
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No.  2 

32.  36 

4.92 

0.45 

1.30 

0.50 

0 

0 

96 

23 

59.19 

No.  1. 

Silica 52.50 

Alumina  &  Iron.  G.09 
Phosphoric  Acid.  0.34 
Sulphuric  Acid..     0.65 

Liinie 1.10 

Magnesia 0.55 

Carbonic  Acid.- .  0 

Potassa 0.60 

Soda...-. 0 

Organic  matter.  -  38.41 

You  "will  observe  that  in  the  princi- 
pal and  characteristic  ingredient  of 
muck,  viz  :  organic  matter,  both  these 
samples  are  many  times  richer  than 
the  New  Jersey  sample. 

There  are  other  points  in  which 
they  compare  favorably  also,  but  you 
will  readily  observe  them.  You  will 
notice  that  these  are  both  soils.  When 
I  come  to  the  peat  and  mud  proper, 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  get  still 
better  results.  And  in  general  we 
may  say,  from  the  facts  which  we 
have  already  developed,  at  this  early 
stage  of  my  investigations,  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  that  both  our  marls 
and  peats  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  New  Jersey,  as 
to  quality,  while  as  to  quantity  both 
are  incomparably  most  extensive  here. 

I  hope  to  give  a  few  points  in  con- 
firmation of  this  soon  ;  meanwhile  you 
do  well  to  call  the  attention  of  farm- 
ers to  these  matters,  as  there  can 
hardly  remain  a  doubt  that  these  de- 
posits constitute  a  mine  of  inpalcula- 
ble  wealth  to  your  region  and  to  the 
State,  and  that  they  will  soon  do  for 
North  Carolina  what  those  of  New 
Jersey,  have  so  rapidly  and  so  lately 
dona  for  her. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  Kerr. 


A  FARMER'S  Sli©*". 


Every  farmer  should  have  a  shop 
fitted  up  with  such  tools  as  are  used 
by  the  carpenter,  joiner,  machinist 
and  blacksmith,  or  with  those  that 
would  be  valuable  in  making  re- 
pairs. Above  all,  we  consider  a 
good  foot  lathe  very  desirable.  It 
would  be  impossible,  to  notice  all 
the  advantages  of  this  machine  and 
its  various  uses.  A  good  lathe 
costs  from  $80  to  $100,  and  the 
money  is  well  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase. The  practice  on  the  lathe  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  pastimes 
for  a  stormy  day  or  an  unemployed 
evening.  Apart  from  its  use  in 
making  and  repairing,  the  foot  lathe 
is  a  pleasant  companion  for  the 
business  haunted  and  brain  weary. 
One  who  adopts  it  as  a  companion 
of  his  leisure  hours  will  become  an 
akept,  and  the  more  he  uses  and  be- 
comes acquainted  with  his  machine 
the  better  he  will  like  it.  He  will 
be  surprised  at  the  number  and  ele- 
gance of  the  little  articles  of  use  and 
ornament  ne  can  produce  from  the 
rough  material,  and  at  the  pleasure 
that  the  practice  of  a  mechanical 
art  can  afford. —  Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 


Mr.  J.  Harris  says  in  the  Agri- 
culturist that  he  does  not  know  how 
he  could  get  along  without  petro- 
leum. He  keeps  the  wood-work  of 
his  farm  tools  and  implements  satu- 
rated with  it,  to  keep  the  rain,  sun 
and  air  from  swelling  and  shrink- 
ing and  ruining  them. 
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CURE   FOR  CORNS1 

The  Journal  of  Applied  Chemis- 
try says  :  "Soak  the  feet  well  in 
warm  water,  then  with  a  sharp  in- 
strument pare  off  as  much  of  the 
corn  as  can  be  done  without  pain, 
and  bind  up  the  part  effected  with  a 
piece  of  linen  or  muslin  thoroughly 
saturated  with  sperm  oil,  or  what  is 
better,  the  oil  which  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  pickle  of  herring  or 
mackerel.  After  three  or  four  days 
the  dressing  may  be  romoved,  and 
the  remaining  dead  cuticle  removed 
by  scraping,  when  the  new  skin  will 
be  found  of  a  soft  and  healthy  tex- 
ture and  less  liable  to  the  formation 
of  a  new  corn  than  before.  "We 
have  this  receipt  from  a  source 
wThich  we  cannot  well  doubt,  and 
publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  many 
suffering  readers." 


Has  that  woman  a  call  to  be  a 
wife  who  thinks  more  of  her  silk 
dress  than  her  children,  and  visits 
her  nursery  no  oftener  than  once  a 
day  ?  Has  a  woman  a  call  to  be  a 
wife  who  calls  for  a  cashmere  shawl 
when  her  husbands  notes  are  being 
protested  ?  Has  that  woman  a  call 
to  be  a  wife  who  sets  reading  the 
last  new  novel,  while  her  husband 
stands  before  the  glass  vainly  try- 
ing to  pin  together  a  buttoniess  shirt 
bosom  ? 


A  couxtkt  editor  says,  a  farmer  in 
his  county  made  a  scarecvov/  so  very 
frightful,  that  an  old  crow  actually 
went  and  brought  back,  all  the  corn 
he  had  stole  during  several  days  and 

left  it  in  the  field. 

■♦ ■ 

To  mingle  the  useful  with  the  beau- 
tiful, is  the  highest  style  of  art.  The 
one  adds  grace,  the  other  value. 


Ts  drought,  water  the  plants  freely, 
putting  the  nozzle  of  the  watering  pot 
down  to  the  ground,  so  as  not  to  wet 
the  flowers. 


If  you  cannot  do   as   well  as    you 
wish,  do  as  well  as  you  can. 

♦ 

OCR  EXCHANGE  EIST. 


It  is  stated  that  there  are  already 
three  thousand  steam  plows  at  work 
in  England,  some  of  them  with  sta- 
tionary engines  capable  of  driving 
from  three  to  six  plows  each. 


The  Reconstructed  Farmer  acknow- 
ledges the  favor  of  an  exchange  with  the 
following  publications,  which  have  proven  of 
great  value  to  us,  and  cannot  fail  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 

In  thanking  our  brethren  for  the  courtesies 
they  have  expended  to  our  young  enterprise, 
we  take  occasion  to  commend  these  publica- 
tions to  the  general  reader. 

The  political  journals  represent  every 
shade  of  political  opinion,  but  with  this  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  We  merely  recommend 
those  of  both  sides  as  of  equal  interest  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  without  endorsing  or 
condemning  the  course  or  conduct  of  either  : 

Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Hearth  and  Home,  American  Agriculturist, 
Horticulturist,  Working  Farmer,  Moore's 
Rural  New  Yorker,  New  York  city. 

Fiobesonian,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Index,  Courier,  Petersburg,  Ya. 

Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  Enquirer, 
Farmer's  Gazette,  Whig,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Plaindealer,  Wilson  N.  C. 

Carolina  Farmer,  Journal,  Star,  Post,  Wil- 
mington, N.  G. 

Messenger,  News,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  Times,  Newbern, 
N.  C. 

News,  Weidon,  N.  C. 
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Sentinel,  Standard,  Recorder,  Methodist, 
Friend  of  Temperance,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Eagle,  Presbyterian,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Intelligencer,  Washington,  N.  C. 

Argus,  Wadesboro,  N.  C. 

Pioneer,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Old  North  State,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Times,  Democrat,  Southern  Home,  Char- 
lotte. 

Patriot.  Message,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Recorder,  Hillsboro,  N.  C. 

Vindicator,  Star,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Sentinel,  Winston,  N.  C. 

American  Farmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Agriculturist,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Ruralist,  Farmer's  Magazine,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rural  American,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Northwestern  Farmer,  Western  Fireside, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Farmer,  Augusta,  Me. 

Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  111. 

Western  Farmer,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rural  World,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Record  and  Farmer,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Ploughman,  Journal  of  Horticulture  and 
Floral  Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cultivator,  Country  Gentleman,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Farmer's  Journal,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Rural  Gentleman,  Maryland  Farmer, 
American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Farm  and  Garden,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Southern  Farmer,  Memphis,  Term. 

Southern  Cultivator,  Athens,  Ga. 

Southern  Horticulturist,  Canton,  Miss. 

Register,  Franklinrille,  N.  J. 

Republican,  Rural  Carolinian,  Courier,  XIX 
Century,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Southland,  New  Orleans. 

Southern  Argus,  Selma,  Ala. 

Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Expositor,  Greenville,  1ST.  C. 


HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


■Dr.  jr.   W.    JTOJVJES, 


JSrlilor 


P.  S.  Gannon,  of  Elkhart  coun- 
ty, Ind.,  lately  cured  a  severe  case 
of  colic  in  a  horse  in  ten  minutes 
by  a  dose  of  three  ounces  spirits 
turpentine,  one  ounce  laudanum  and 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water. 


The  editor  of  the  Horticultural  de- 
partment of  this  journal  is  compelled 
by  his  failing  health,  to  withdraw 
from  his  post  and  give  up  its  duties 
to  other  hands. 

For  twelve  months  he  has  endea- 
vored to  aid  the  laudable  efforts  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  this  county  and  State, 
in  the  material  and  ornamental  im- 
provement of  the  country,  and  he 
trusts  the  effort  has  not  been  in  vain. 
He  hopes  that  their  exertions  may 
still  be  directed  to  this  end  with  a  re- 
newed energy  and  zeal,  and  that  this 
journal  may  become  in  their  hands, 
one  of  the  brightest  lights  to  lead  the 
way  in  elevating  the  South  to  the 
highest  degree  of  improvement,  till 
all  its  fields  shall  be  crowned  with 
plenty;  its  waste  places  smile  with 
verdure,  and  its  "deserts  blossom  as 
the  rose."  With  his  best  wishes  for 
the  perfect  success  of  the  proprietors 
of  this  journal  in  teaching  the  best 
methods  of  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, and  for  its  readers,  in  realizing 
the  full  benefits  of  their  instruction, 
and  with  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  editorial  ranks  he  bids 
them  a  respectful  adieu. 

J.  B.  Cheshire. 


To  tl»e  Readers  of    tlie  Recoaistructed 
Farmer. 


Owing  to  the  late  period  at  which 
I  assume  charge  of  this  department  of 
the  Farmer,  I  can  only  present  my- 
self this  issue,  make  the  acquaintance 
of  my  readers,  and  retire  to  the  sanc- 
tum, look   over  the   exchanges,    and 
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from  the  papers  and  data  left  by  my 
worthy  predecessor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cheshire,  prepare  as  best  I  can  for 
the  next  and  subsequent  numbers. 

Assuring  you  that  I  shall  do  my 
very  best  to  render  this  department  of 
the  Reconstructed  Farmer  useful,  in- 
structive and  attractive,  I  ask  your 
indulgence  for  the  present,  your  aid, 
encouragement  and  support  in  the 
future.  J.  W.  Jones. 

Truck  Farming. 


Last  winter,  a  party  of  gentle- 
men from  Pennsylvania,  Messrs. 
Davis,  Cloud  k  Co.,  purchased  lands 
on  the  suburbs  of  Goldsboro,  and  on 
the  ninth  of  February,  1870,  began 
operations  on  their  truck  farm. 

These  lands  were  terribly  out  of 
condition,  and  as  little  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  gardening,  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  but  Messrs. Davis, 
Cloud  &  Co.,  are  industrious  and 
persevering,  and  moreover  came 
with  a  determination  to  succeed, 
and  by  dint  of  hard  work,  and  well 
directed  energy,  by  the  middle 
of  March  they  had  out  live  or  six 
acres  of  strawberry  plants,  which 
stood  well,  and  will  produce  this 
season  from  a  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  strawberries  per 
acre. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  thirty- 
five  acres  more  were  planted  in 
strawberries,  but  owing  to  the  deten- 
tion of  the  plants  at  Norfolk  during 
a  cold  snap,  they  were  so  injured  as 
to  prevent  a  good  stand,  and  the 
yield  fiom  this  portion  will  not  be 
so  heavy,  but  still  the  whole  indi- 
cates a  bountiful  yield  this  season, 


so  that  these  enterprising  gentle- 
men will  receive  a  handsome  return 
for  their  time  and  labor,  and  feel 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  their  en- 
terprise,  increasing  every  season 
their  operations. 

They  have  also  eight  acres  of 
early  peas,  in  fine  condition,  eight 
acres  of  beans,  four  of  cucumbers, 
some  potatoes,  and  a  variety  of 
other  vegetables. 

Thirteen  hundred  peach  trees 
have  been  put  out,  six  thousand 
gooseberry  plants,  that  will  bear 
this  season,  one  hundred  cherry 
trees,  two  hundred  grape  vines  and 
a  number  of  pear  trees. 

The  above  shows  a  very  good  be- 
ginning, and  we  are  assured  by 
these  enterprising  gentlemen  that 
they  will  redouble  their  efforts  in 
the  future,  and  increase  their  opera- 
tions as  fast  as  possible. 

We  are  truly  glad  to  note  enter- 
prise and  industry  like  this  in  our 
midst,  and  in  the  name  of  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  North  Carolina, 
we  extend  to  all  such  a  most  hearty 
welcome. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Cloud  &  Co.,  are 
from  the  north  and  we  would  ask 
them  here,  if  they  have  not  met 
with  every  kindness  and  courtesy, 
that  strangers  might  expect  any- 
where. 


[From  Wilmington  Journal,  April  23.J 


Horticultural  Society. 


Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, Col.  W.  L.  Steele,  of  Rich- 
mond, a  meeting  of  horticulturists 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  per- 
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manent  Society  was  held  in  the  hall 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
this  city  }Testerday. 

The  meeting  "was  called  to  order 
by  Col.  Steele  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  Gen. 
Robert  Ransom  was  requested  to 
act  in  his  stead. 

Col.  Steele  from  the  Committee 
to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Society,  submitted 
the  following,  which  was  read  seria- 
tim and,  after  undergoing  amend- 
ment, adopted  as  a  whole  in  the 
form  published : 

CONSTITUTION      OF     THE      CAROLINA 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Art.  1.  The  name  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  be  the  Carolina  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Art.  2.  Its  objects  shall  be  the 
advancement  of  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  Horticulture  in  all  its 
departments,  the  Garden,  the  Or- 
chard, the  Vineyard  and  the  Wine 
Press. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  consist  of  mem- 
bers duly  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
not  be  used  to  further  the  aims  of 
speculators  or  endorse  the  designs 
of  the  scheming. 

Art.  4.  The  meetings  shall  be 
held  annually,  in  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington, on  the  first  day  of  the 
Annual  Fair  of  the  Cape  Fear  Ag- 
ricultural Association,  and  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  the  Socie- 
ty may  direct.  For  extraordinary 
reasons,  the  President  may  call 
special  meetings,  giving  twenty  days 
notice  thereof.  No  member  shall 
be  admitted  at  other  than  regular 
meetings. 

Art.  5.  The  officers  shall  be  a 
President,  two  Vice  Presidents,  and 


a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  to  be 
elected  by  ballot,  who  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and 
qualified. 

Art.  6.  The  fee  for  admission 
shall  be  one  dollar,  but  the  Society 
may  make  honorary  members  by  a 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members. 

Art.  7.  The  President  shall  have 
general  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  during  its  vacations,  and 
shall  preside  over  its  meetings.  In 
his  absence  from  any  cause,  one  of 
the  Vice  Presidents  shall  preside, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the 
names  shall  stand  on  the  journal, 
and  have  charge  of  his  entire  duties. 

Art.  8.  The  President  shall  ap- 
point an  Executive  Committee  of 
live  members,  who  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  shall  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  the  in- 
tervals its  meetings. 

Art.  9.  The  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer shall  receive  all  moneys  due 
the  Society  or  donated  to  it  and  pay 
out  the  same  on  the  written  order 
of  the  President. 

Art.  10.  Any  member  may  be 
expelled  for  unworthy  practices,  or 
conduct  unbecoming    a  gentleman. 

Art.  11.  All  vacancies  on  Coin- 
mil  tee  shall  be  filled  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Art.  12.  The  Society  will  set 
apart  certain  times  for  exhibitions 
of  Horticultural  products  during 
their  several  seasons,  and  no  mem- 
ber shall  exhibit  any  article  not 
grown  or  manufactured  by  him. 

Art.  18.  All  elections  shall  be 
by  ballot,  but  the  Society  may,  by 
unanimous  vote,  hold  an  election  in 
particular  cases,  for  membership, 
by  viva  voce  vote. 

The  following  new  members  were 
admitted :  Capt.  J.  S.  Dancy, 
Edgecombe ;  Dr.  Justin  Dwinnelle, 
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Bladen  ;  Capt.  II.  R.  Home  and  C. 
B.  Mallett,  Cumberland  ;  Dr.  F.  M. 
Garrett  and  C.  W.  Garrett,  Hali- 
fax ;  Gen.  R.  Ransom,  New  Han- 
over ;  II.  P.  Dortch,  Wayne ;  J.  W. 
Norwood,  Orange. 

The  following  honorary  members 
were  also  admitted :  Capt.  J.  R. 
Thigpen,  Rev.  J.  B.  Cheshire,  D. 
D.,  and  Dr.  J.  Yvr.  Jones,  Edge- 
combe; R.  K.  Bryan  and  Maj.  J. 
A.  Engelhard,  New  Hanover;  Dr. 
M.  A.  Curtis,  Orange. 

A  resolution  was  passed  declar- 
ing honorary  members  eligible  to  all 
privileges  of  regular  members. 

An  election  for  officers  under  the 
Constitution  resulted  as  follows  : 

President— Col.  W.  Steele,  of 
Richmond ;  1st  vice  President — 
Capt.  J.  S.  Dancy,  of  Edgeoombe ; 
2d  vice  President — L.  A  Hart,  of 
New  Hanover  ;  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer— Maj.  J.  A.  Engelhard,  of 
New  Hanover. 

Executive  Committee — Capt.  J. 
S.  Dancy,  of  Edgecombe  ;  L.  Froe- 
lich,  of  Duplin  ;  Col.  T.  S.  Memory, 
of  Columbus ;  Capt.  H.  R.  Home, 
of  Cumberland;  Col.  Jno.  D.  Tay- 
lor, of  Brunswick. 

The  first  Horticultural  Fair  was 
appointed  for  the  second  Thursday 
in  August  next. 

The  President  was  authorized  to 
make  arrangements  with  the  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Association  for 
use  of  buildings,  etc.,  and  with 
transportation  companies  for  favora- 
ble terms  of  transportation  of  per- 
sons and  articles. 


A  committee  of  arrangements  for 
the  first  Fair  was  authorized  and 
made  to  consist  of. Mr.  L.  A.  Hart, 
Maj.  J.  A.  Engelhard  and  Col.  B. 
R.  Moore. 

Adjourned  to  5  p.  m. 

At  5  o'clock  the  Society  met,  but 
no  business  was  transacted  beyond 
the  admission  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Thomas, 
of  Wilmington,  and  Drs.  L.  Frink 
and  W.  G.  Curtis  of  Brunswick,  as 
members* 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society 
will  be  on  the  occasion  of  its  first 
Fair  in  August. 


The  Carolina  Horticultural  Society. 


This  society,  proceedings  of  first 
meeting  of  which  we  publish,  was 
organized  in  Wilmington,  on  Friday 
the  twenty-second  of  last  month. 

The  gentlemen  comprising  the 
first  meeting  of  this  society,  are 
well  known,  and  their  names  are  a 
guarantee  that  it  will  be  permanent 
and  successful. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  every  such 
evidence  as  this  of  our  country's 
prosperity,  and  can  but  congratu- 
late our  people  that  they  have  at 
last  awoke  to  the  importance  of  con- 
centrating intelligent  thought  and 
earnest  effort  upon  the  great  science 
of  agriculture,  and  kindred  pursuits. 
We  are  in  the  field,  earnestly,  in  be- 
half of  this  great  cause,  and  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer  and  our- 
selves, are  very  much  at  the  service 
of  the  Carolina  Horticultural  socie- 
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AGaiCCLTDBE  B.\r  CAL1FOIE.WIA. 

Here  are  some  criticisms,  by  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Iribune,  on 
farming  in  California,  which  apply 
equally  well  to  all  States  in  the  South 
and  West.  Almost  every  word,  would 
have,  perhaps,  greater  force,  should 
we  substitute  "  South  Carolina  "  for 
"California"  and  "cotton"  for 
"wheat:  " 

California  farmers  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  simple  wheat  raising  is 
not  farming,  and  that  there  is  a  limit 
— which  has  been  nearly  reached  in 
the  long-settled  valleys— to  the  pro- 
ductiveness even  of  soils  which 
originally  produced  fifty  to  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Blight 
and  rust  have  been  very  much  blamed 
of  late  years  for  the  failure  of  grain 
in  the  counties  of  Santa  Clara,  San 
Mateo,  Nupa,  Marin,  and  Sonoma  ; 
the  truth,  however,  would  have  laid 
it  at  the  door  of  a  system  of  cultiva- 
tion which  has  been  unceasing  in  its 
demands  upon  the  productiveness  of 
the  lands,  and  which  has  never  done 
anything  whatever  to  restore  to  it  any 


of  those  constituents  of  which  each 
crop  dispoils  it.  Ten  years  of  con- 
tinuous wheat  or  barley-raising  will 
exhaust  the  best  land  anywhere,  when 
no  restorative  is  used,  and  Avhere 
plowing  to  the  depth  of  but  six  inches 
is  practiced  ;  and  this  one  crop  and 
no  rest  system  always  prevailed  in 
California.  The  farmers,  in  the  coun- 
ties named  especially,  have  lately  had 
abundant  warning  in  short  and  poor 
crops,  that  the  time  for  such  shiftless 
practices  has  passed  away.  The  aver- 
age wheat  yield  is  officially  set  down 
at  twenty  bushels  per  acre  ;  but,  in 
localities  where  the  land  has  been 
cultivated  ten  years,  it  is  not  more 
than  fifteen. 

The  New  England  farmer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  chief  business — say  of 
grain  production — raises  his  own  pork 
poultry  and  beef,  and  makes  his  own 
butter,  soap,  and  many  other  house- 
hold necessities.  These  details  of  his 
business  the  California  farmer  is  fre- 
quently— indeed  is  generally — above, 
and  he  is  consequently  a  large  custo- 
mer at  the  village  grocery,  which  he 
ought  to  and  would  be  almost  indu- 
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pendent  of  but  for  his  own  misman- 
agement. 

In  times  past  the  California  farmer  j 
— like  his  even  mere  reckless  brother, 
the  miner — could  perhaps    afford  to 
disregard  these  rules  of  economy  and  ' 
thrift,   which  are    followed    in   other 
States,  but  for  which  living,  let  alone 
profit,  would  be  impossible  to  many  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Atlantic  border. — 
But  the  virgin  richness  of  much  of 
the   land,  like  the   early  richness   of 
most  of  the    gold  placers,   has   been  ! 
skinned  in  the  old  districts,  and  it  is 
high  time  that  the  new  leaf  of  deeper  : 
plowing,   rotation  of  crops-,  attention 
to  fertilization,  and  the  production  on 
the  farm  of  nearly  every  requisite  of 
the  farmer,  were  attended  to. 

Thrift,  economy,  and  intelligent 
cultivation  may  render  even  the 
poorest  land  fruitful,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion profitable  ;  while  their  opposites 
can  quite  certainly  make  the  very 
richest  farms  unproductive. 

California  is  making  great  progress 
in  agriculture  and  in  manufactures — 
a  progress  which  need  not  be  marred 
in  the  former  pursuit  by  practices 
which  are  as  foolish  as  they  are 
slovenly  and  wasteful. 


sumers  of  agricultural  produces.  An 
increase  of  population  of  this  kind 
necessitates  many  horses  or  other 
beasts  of  labor,  together  with  cows 
for  milk.  It  furnishes  a  market  for 
beef,  veal,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  and 
eggs, besides  vegetable  products,  grain, 
etc.,  for  the  table,  and  bay  and  grain 
for  horse  feed.  It  supplies,  besides, 
great  quantities  of  manure,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  land  within  a  mile  or 
two,  thus  converting  even  barren  land 
into  gardens  ;  and  besides  all  this,  it 
usually  brings  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world  with 
it,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. — Ag- 
ricultural Annual. 


'  HOME  MARKET. 

A  lesson  which  farmers  of  the 
South  and  West  are  rapidly  learning 
from  those  of  the  more  Eastern  and 
Northern  States  is,  that  the  surest 
profits  come  from  near  markets.  The 
nearness  to  the  market  may  be  in- 
definitely increased  by  railroads  and 
good  common  roads,  bat,  neverthe- 
less, the  districts  within  a  circuit  of  a 
few  miles  from  large  towns  andmanu~ 
facturing  centres  are  the  ones  chiefly 
benefitted.  Eor  instance,  a  letter  be- 
fore us  runs  as  follows  :  "  The  sup- 
plying of  Chicago  with  milk  is  one  of 
the  prevalent  ways  of  making  money 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  the 
city.  "  There  is  no  way  so  sure  of 
making  a  district  prosperous  and  rich 
as  keeping  the  money  at  home,  by 
furnishing  employment  for  ether  than 
agricultural  laborers,  who  will  be  con- 


The  Canada  Farmer  has  an  able 
leader  on  the  importance  of  better 
pastures.  We  want  more  of  those 
grasses  that  have  a  habit  of  spread- 
ing through  the  soil  by  creeping  roots, 
and  that  give  a  thiek  growth  of  leaves 
that  are  constantly  renewed  as  they 
are  eaten  down.  Timothy,  though 
most  valuable  for  seeding  down  lands 
for  hay,  is  by  no  means  the  best  grass 
for  pasturage.  Italian  rye  grass, 
meadow  fescue,  oat  grass,  and  red  top- 
are  recommended  for  the  North. — 
Eor  the  South,  we  recommend  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass,  orchard  grass  and 
white  clover. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  COWS. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  "Institute 
Farmers'  Club,  "  N.  Y.,  sundry  com- 
munications were  read  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  cows.  John  W.  Tem- 
ple, Lionville,  Pa.,  Avrote  that  his 
cows  (common  ones)  gave  a  net  in- 
come each  during  the  past  season  of 
§100.  The  feed  was  about  four 
quarts  of  meal  each  per  day,  before 
turning  out  to  pasture,  diminishing 
the  meal  as  the  season  advanced.  In 
the  winter,  the  milk-room  is  heated' 
by  a  wood-stove,  and  kept  at  an  even 
temperature,  and  the  cream  churned 
without  any  admixture  of  milk. — 
Wheat  screenings  and  rye  mixed 
with  corn,  is  the  winter  food  of  the 
cows  aside  from   the  customary  hay 
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ration.  Aubury  Hoofman,  of  the 
same  town,  made  during  the  season 
twenty-two  pounds  of  butter  per  week 
from  two  Durham  cows.  T.  J.  Bus- 
bey,  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  milked  four 
cows  the  past  season,  the  income  from 
each  being  8129  42|  or  $517  70  for 
the  four.  Grass  in  the  summer,  clo- 
ver hay  in  the  fall,  and  potatoes 
added  in  the  winter  constituted  their 
food. 


THE    ISOKSE'S  SiI«rJLIBES£. 


Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 

to   the    Boston  Journal  of   Chemistry, 

says : 

Quetelet,  who  has  devoted  more 
attention  to  this  subject  than  any 
other  writer,  gives  the  average  weight 
of  an  adult  male,  137  pounds,  and 
the  average  height,  5  2-5.  Dr.  Gould, 
who  examined  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  junior  and  senior  classes 
at  Harvard  University  and  Yale  Col- 
lege, together  with  some  members  of 
professional  schools,  reports  their 
average  height  5  3-5  feet,  and  average 
weight  140  pounds.  H.  Maclaven, 
who  has  charge  of  the  gymnasium 
connected  with  the  Oxford  Universi- 
ty, England,  reports  the  first  one 
hundred  names  on  his  book,  as  they 
arrived  at  the  University,  their  aver- 
age height  5|  feet,  and  average 
weight  133  pounds.  From  the  vital 
statistics  of  all  the  members  of  Am- 
herst College,  from  1SG1  to  1869— 
making  over  six  hundred  different 
students — their  average  weight  was 
found  to  be  139  pounds,  and  average 
height,  5  3-5  feet. 


House  Collaes. — An  important  im- 
provement in  the  manufacture  of 
horse  collars  has  just  been  devised  by 
a  Philadelphia  mechanic.  The  col- 
lar being  stuffed  with  elastic  cork,  is 
light  in  weight  and  adapts  itself  to 
the  shape  of  the  animal  as  if  it  were 
moulded.  It  is  highly  elastic,  does 
not  chafe  or  gall  the  neck,  and  the 
cork  being  a  non-conductor,  injury 
from  the  heat  is  prevented. — Exchange. 


"A  fine  shoulder"  is  a  phrase 
among  horse-people  too  often  apt  to 
be  misapplied.  Because  a  horse  hap- 
pens to  have  very  great  depth  and 
obliquity  in  his  shoulders,  with  high, 
tapering  withers,  he  is  often  said  to 
possess  fine  or  perfect  shoulders,  when, 
in  reality,  he  probably  lacks  in  them 
the  very  property  of  more  consequence 
than  any  other,  and  that  is,  musculari- 
ty. His  shoulders  are  oblique  and 
deep,  and  thin  at  the  withers  ;  but  so 
bony  are  they,  so  deficient  of  flesh  or 
muscle,  that  the  blade-bone  appears  as 
if  it  had  no  covering  save  the  skin, 
through  which  its  outlines  are  suffi- 
ciently apparent  to  render  the  horse  a 
most  desirable  object  for  any  student 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  bene  to  make 
observations  upon,  Muscle-less,  and 
consequently  weak  as  such  shoulders 
are,  horses  having  them  often  are  en- 
dowed with  brilliant  action,  and,  for 
riding,  turn  out  most  agreeable ;  to 
carry  or  draw  weight,  however,  these 
horses  can  never  turn  out  of  any 
value,  unless  they  happen  to  have — 
which  is  seldom  the  case — extraordi- 
nary powers  in  their  arms  and  hind- 
quarters, and  width  in  the  chest.  But 
when  the  reverse  of  this  accompanies 
the  thin  or  fleshless  shoulder,  how- 
ever oblique,  however  fine  upon  the 
withers,  for  all  purposes  where  stabili- 
ty, strength  and  endurance  are  re- 
quired, it  is  absolutely  inefficient. — 
Prarie  Farmer. 


So^ie  one  has  recommended  giving 
a  cow  from  which  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  milk  is  expected,  a  pailful  of 
slightly  warm  water,  in  wdiich  a  quart 
of  bran  has  been  mixed  and  a  little 
salt  added.  This  to  be  given  three 
times  daily. 


A  profound  thinker  says  there  is 
hardly  a  graver  trial  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  boy  trials  than  the  danger 
that  springs  from  going  with  others 
who  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
they  themselves  have. 
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Bone  Felon-.— Of  all  painful  things, 
can  there  be  any  so  excruciatingly 
painful  as  a  bone  felon  ?  We  know 
of  none  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and,  as 
this  malady  is  quite  frequent  and  the 
subject  of  much  earnest  consideration, 
we  give  the  latest  recipe  for  its  cure, 
which  is  given  by  that  high  authority, 
the  London  Lancet:  "  As  soon  as  the 
pulsation  which  indicates  the  disease 
is  felt,  put  directly  over  the  spot  a  fly 
blister  about  the  size  of  our  thumb 
nail,  and  let  it  remain  for  six  hours ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  di- 
rectly under  the  surface  of  the  blis- 
ter, may  be  seen  the  felon,  which  can 
be  instantly  taken  out  with  the  point 
of  a  needle  or  a  lancet. 


Never  whip  your  horse  for  becom- 
ing frightened  at  any  object  by  the 
road-side ;  for  if  he  sees  a  stump,  a 
log  or  a  heap  of  tan-bark  in  the  road, 
and  while  he  is  eyeing  it  carefully 
and  about  to  pass  it,  you  strike  him 
with  the  whip,  it  is  the .  log,  or  the 
stump,  or  the  tan-bark  that  is  hurt- 
ing him,  in  his  way  of  reasoning,  and 
the  next  time  he  will  act  more  fright- 
ened. Give  him  time  to  examine  and 
smell  of  these  objects,  and  use  the 
near  bridle  rein  to  assist  you  in  bring- 
ing him  carefully  to  these  objects  of 
fear.  Bring  all  objects,  if  possible,  to 
his  nose,  and  let  him  smell  of  them, 
and  then  you  can  commence  to  gentle 
him  with  them. 


Food  in  Coen  Cobs. — Mr.  Johnson, 
in  his  book  "  How  Crops  Grow,  " 
gives  an  analysis  of  corn  and  cobs, 
showing  that  the  latter  are  not  b}r 
any  means  destitute  of  nutritive  qual- 
ities : 

Corn.       Cobw. 

Water 14  4  10.3 

Organic  matter 83  5  88.3 

Aab 2.1  2.8 

Albuminoids 10.0  1.4 

Carbohvdrat.es,  &c 68.0  44.0 

('rude  fiber 5.5  37.8 

IV.  &c 7.0  1.4 

Organic  matter  includes  the  com- 
bustible parts  of  plants,  and  carbohy- 
drates include  fat,  starch,  sugar, 
pectin,  &c. 


fKCS3;\T«i  OTO  BEET. 

In  a  recent  lecture,  Horace  Greely, 
with  much  good  sense,  said: 

"  Half  the  young  men  in  the  coun- 
try, with  many  old  enough  to  know 
better,  would  '  go  into  business, '  that 
is,  into  debt — to-morrow,  if  they 
could.  Most  poor  men  are  so  igno- 
rant as  to  envy  the  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer whose  life  is  an  incessant 
struggle  with  pecuniary  difficulties, 
who  is  driven  to  constant  '  shinning, ' 
and  who,  from  month  to  month,  bare- 
ly evades  that  insolvency  which  soon- 
er or  later  overtakes  most  men  in 
business  ;  so  that  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  but  one  in  twenty  of  them 
achieves  a  pecuniary  success.  For 
my  own  part — and  I  speak  from  sad 
experience — I  would  rather  be  a  con- 
vict in  a  State  prison,  a  slave  in  a  rice 
swamp  than  to  pass  through  life  un- 
der the  harrow  of  debt.  Let  no  man 
misjudge  himself  unfortunate  or  truly 
poor,  so  long  as  he  has  the  full  uso 
of  his  limbs  and  faculties,  and  is  sub- 
stantially free  from  debt.  Hunger, 
cold,  rags,  hard  work,  contempt,  sus- 
picion, unjust  reproach,  are  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  debt  is  infinitely  Avorse  than 
them  all ;  and  if  it  had  pleased  God 
to  spare  either  or  all  of  my  sons  to 
be  the  support  of  my  declining  years, 
the  lesson  which  I  should  most  ear- 
nestly sought  to  impress  upon  them 
is,  never  to  run  into  debt  !  I  repeat, 
my  friends,  avoid  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions as  you  would  pestilence  and 
famine.  If  you  have  but  fifty  cents 
and  can  get  no  more  for  a  week,  buy 
a  peck  of  corn,  parch  it  and  live  on  it 
rather  than  owe  any  man  a  dol'ar. — 
Of  course,  I  know  that  some  men 
must  do  business  that  involves  risks, 
and  must  often  give  notes  and  obliga- 
tions, and  I  do  not  consider  him  real- 
ly in  debt  who  can  lay  his  hand  di- 
!  rectly  on  the  means  of  paying  at  some 
little  sacrifice,  all  he  owes;  I  speak  of 
I  real  debt,  that  which  involves  risk  or 
I  sacrifice,  on  the  one  side,  obligation 
'  and  dependence  on  the  other,  andl  say, 
\  from  all  such,  let  every  youth  humbly 
i  pray  God  to  preserve  him  evermore. 
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USEFUL  HINTS. 


Dr.  Snow,  medical  registrar  of 
Providence,  commenting  upon  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  (who,  as  most  of  our 
readers  probably  know,  constitute  on 
an  average  more  than  half  of  the  total 
death  list,)  after  stating  that  "  sum- 
mer complaints  "  are  charged  with 
more  mischief  than  is  their  exclusive 
due,  and  that  lung  fever,  convulsions, 
and  congestive  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  other  organs,  "  destroy  far  more 
children  than  cholera  infantum  and 
diarrhea,"  describes  one  potent  lethal 
agency  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  we  urgently  commend  to  the 
attention  of  fashionable  mothers  : 

"  Tho  truth  is,  the  chief  cause  of 
infantile  mortality  is  not  more  the 
weather  or  foul  air  than  the  ignorance 
and  false  pride  of  the  mothers.  Chil- 
dren are  killed  by  the  manner  in 
■which  they  are  dressed  and  by  the 
food  that  is  given  them,  as  much  as 
by  any  other  cause.  Infants  of  the 
most  tender  age,  in  our  changeable 
and  rough  climate,  are  left  with  bare 
arms  and  legs,  and  with  low-neck 
dresses.  The  mothers  in  the  same 
dress  would  shiver  and  suffer  with 
cold,  and  expect  a  fit  of  sickness  as  the 
result  of  their  culpable  carelessness. 
And  yet  the  mothers  could  endure 
such  a  treatment  with  far  less  danger 
to  the  health  and  life  than  their  ten- 
der infants.  " 

By  this  exposure  of  the  extremities, 
in  which  the  circulation  is  always  less 
active  than  in  parts  nearer  the  heart, 
not  only  is  an  undue  amount  of  ani- 
mal heat  lost  by  radiation,  but  the 
blood  is  driven  in  excess  to  internal 
organs,  often  with  the  most  disas- 
trous result. — New  Fork  World. 

It  is  stated  that  the  machine  power 
of  England  and  Wales  is  competent  to 
perform  the  labor  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  men,  and  is  probably 
greater  in  productive  capacity  than 
the  labor  power  of  all  the  world  be- 
side. 


CLOSING  CRACKS  IX  STOVES. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  know  a 
ready  method  of  closing  up  cracks, 
which  are  not  uncommon,  in  cast  iron 
stoves  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the 
following  receipt  is  a  reliable  one. — 
Good  wood  ashes  are  to  be  sifted 
through  a  fine  sieve,  to  which  is 
added  the  same  quantity  of  clay,  fine- 
ly pulverized,  together  with  a  little 
salt.  The  mixture  is  to  be  moistened 
with  water  enough  to  make  paste,  and 
the  crack  of  the  stove  filled  with  it. 
This  cement  does  not  peel  off  or  break 
away,  and  assumes  an  extreme  degree 
of  hardness  after  being  heated.  The 
stove  must  be  cool  when  the  applica- 
tion is  made.  The  same  substance 
may  be  used  in  sitting  in  the  plates 
of  a  stove,  or  in  fitting  stove  pipes, 
serving  to  render  all  the  joints  per- 
fectly tight. — Phil.  Ledger. 

nOUE    3IADE  INK. 

The  ink  is  a  beautiful  black,  flows 
freely,  and  does  not  in  the  least  cor- 
i  rode  the  pen.  It  is  far  superior  to  tho 
i  usual  acid  inks,  which  will  spoil  the 
j  best  steel  pen  in  a  few  hours'  use.  In 
I  fact,  we  have  no  ink  that  we  like  so 
i  well  as  this.  It  is  made  thus:  To 
:  five  gallons  of  water  at  boiling  heat, 
j  add  one-half  pound  logwood,  one-half 
;  ounce  bi-chrornate  of  potash,  and  one- 
half  ounce  prussiate  of  potash.  Your 
;  ink  is  then  made  and  ready  for  use. — 
!  The  cost  is  six  cents  per  gallon. —  Oal- 
!  land  JVews. 

TOAST  ANT)  CHEESE. 

Cut  a  slice  of  bread  half  an  inch 
thick ;  pare  off  the  crust,  and  toast  it 
very  slightly  on  one  side.  Cut  a 
slice  of  cheese  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  not  so  big  as  the  bread  by  half 
an  inch  on  each  side ;  pare  off  the 
rind,  lay  it  on  the  toasted  bread,  piece 
on  a  fiat  tin  plate,  and  put  in  the  oven 
for  ten  minutes  or  so.  Mix  a  quarter 
of  a  tea  spoonful  of  salt  and  mustard 
and  sprinkle  of  pepper ;  stir  it  into 
the  cheese,  and  you  will  have  a  deli- 
cious luncheon. 
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FARM   FOLLY. 


The  successful  merchant  employs 
his  surplus  capital  in  increasing  his 
stock  of  goods.  The  successful  man- 
ufacturer employs  his  surplus  in  im- 
proved machinery,  a  better  quality 
and  larger  quantity  of  material.  The 
successful  editor  enlarges  his  paper, 
gets  a  better  press  and  newer  type. — 
And  so  the  general  rule  with  all  suc- 
cessful men  is  to  spend  their  gains  in 
the  line  of  their  business.  But  we 
fear  that  too  many  farmers  proceed 
upon  a  very  different  system.  They 
sell  their  produce  and  then  lock  their 
money  up  in  a  bank,  or  loan  it  out  to 
some  borrower.  The  same  old  fash- 
ioned plows  and  hoes  are  used.  The 
same  woe-begone  cattle  and  razor- 
back  hogs  are  kept  on  the  place.— 
The  same  poor  breed  of  horses  and 
mules  is  kept  until  death  comes  in 
answer  to  their  prayers.  Swamp 
land  is  unreclaimed,  because  ditches 
cost  money.  Hill-sides  are  washed 
into  gullies,  because  the  farmer  has 
no  cleep-cutting  plows.  Old  lands 
are  wearing  out,  because  the  making 
and  saving  manures  cost  time  and 
money.  The  proprietor  looks  around 
at  this  wide-spread  ruin  and  comforts 
himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
money  in  the  bank.  Truly,  he  ought 
to  be  drawing  a  big  interest  to  pay 
him  for  all  this  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. Probably  he  is  aroused  at 
last,  and  then  he  takes  his  money  out 
of  the  bank  and  spends  it  on  artificial 
manures,  which  may  not  be  worth 
hauling  to  the  field.  If  these  fertili- 
zers are  really  good  and  not  cheats, 
they  are  worthless  to  him  at  any  rate, 
because  his  land  is  in  no  condition  to 
receive  them.  But,  if  he  had  em- 
ployed his  money  judiciously  in  bet- 
ter implements  of  husbandry,  in  bet- 
ter preparation  of  the  land,  in  haul- 
ing out  muck,  leaves,  &c,  to  make 
his  own  manures,  he  would  have  got- 
ten a  much  higher  per  cent  than  that 
allowed  by  any  bank  in  America. 

The  truth  is,  that  farmers  must 
learn  to  spend  their  earnings  on  their 
farms,  just  as  those  earnings  come  in, 


else,  in  substantial  profits,  they  will 
be  far  behind  every  other  class  of 
business  men. — Southern  Home. 

o 

OPIA'iES  W&Wl  C.'iaaff.BlSEX. 


A  letter  from  a  druggist  is  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  World,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  enormous  sale  of 
a  preparation  known  as  "  soothing 
syrup, "  an  analysis  of  which  is  al- 
leged to  detect  a  large  per  centage  of 
morphine,  and  from  which  several 
cases  of  narcotic  poisoning  have  been 
reported  in  medical  periodicals  of  high 
authority.  It  is  averred  that  not  only 
are  children  proportionately  less  tole- 
rant than  adults  of  the  action  of 
opiates,  but  that  in  them  the  opera- 
tions of  these  drugs  is  exceedingly 
capricious  and  uncertain  ;  and  hence 
medical  writers  are  unanimous  in  im- 
pressing the  utmost  caution  in  their 
administration  to  the  young.  Hoff- 
man states  that  opiates  are  dangerous 
to  children,  not  only  in  their  immedi- 
ate effects,  but  as  leading,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  "  permanent  mental  im- 
becility, and  loss  of  muscular  power," 
and  warns  against  the  popular  cus- 
tom of  giving  anodynes  for  slight  at- 
tacks of  colic  or  other  pain.  Trous- 
seau asserts  that  he  has  frequently 
seen  infants  poisoned  by  a  dose  of 
wine  of  opium,  containing  not  more 
than  one-hundredth  of  a  grain  of 
opium.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  re- 
corded in  which  children,  ranging  in 
age  from  a  few  days  to  a  year  or 
more,  have  been  fatally  poisoned  by 
preparations  containing  opiates,  and 
thousands  of  older  invalids  are  suffer- 
ing the  consequences  of  a  drugged 
infancy.  Self-indulgent  parents,  or 
unprincipled  nurses,  may  quiet  fret- 
ful children  with  plain  paregoric  or 
disguised  carminatives  and  soothing- 
syrups,  but  the  desired  end  is  pur- 
chased at  a  fearful  risk.  The  World 
suggests  that  it  would  be  well  if  the 
compounders  of  all  ''  patent  medi- 
cines, "  whether  intended  for  children 
or  for  grown  people,  were  forced  by 
law  to  print  upon  the  label  of  every 
box  or  bottle  of  their  wares  the  names 
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and  proportions  of  the  different  in- 
gredients, in  order  that  the  purchasers 
might  judge  for  himself,  or  ascertain 
from  proper  authority,  whether  they 
were  devoid  of  danger. — Balto.   Sun. 


A    PECUGLIATC    FEATURE  OF   AG-RI- 
CCl/JTirRAE  INVENTION. 

The  first  inventions  in  farm  ma- 
chinery, we  can  find,  were  machines 
for  winnowing  wheat  and  clover  seed. 
Two  patents  were  taken  out  in  1770 
for  machines  of  this  kind.  The  de- 
tails of  these  machines  have,  so  far  as 
we  know,  passed  into  oblivion  ;  but  a 
long  line  of  honorable  successors  have 
gradually  brought  us  the  improved 
fanning  mills  of  the  present  day ;  and 
the  inarch  of  improvement  has  at  last 
wedded  the  fanning  mill  to  the  thresh- 
er, and  even  a  polygamous  union  of 
raker,  thresher,  and  fanning  mill  is 
extensively  adapted.  Nay,  even  the 
harvester,  one  of  the  latest  of  agricul- 
tural inventions,  is  now  joined  to  the 
thresher,  raker,  and  winnower,  so 
that  the  grain  is  delivered  from,  the 
field  in  a  single  operation,  cleaned 
and  bagged  for  market. 

The  next  steps  were  the  invention 
of  the  modern  scythe,  the  cradle,  and 
the  horse  rake.  All  these  have  un- 
dergone great  improvements  since 
their  primitive  forms  were  introduced. 
Only  one  of  these,  however,  the  horse 
rake,  retains  its  supremacy,  and  there 
are  strong  indications  that  this  will 
ere  long  be  wedded  to  some  sort  of 
apparatus  for  loading,  sufficiently 
practical  to   insure  general  adoption. 

The  next  in  the  regular  succession 
of  machines  for  the  farm  (properly  so 
called,)  after  the  fanning  machine, 
was  the  threshing  machine.  This 
has  passed  through  a  long  probation 
of  trial  and  improvement,  gaining  in 
efficiency,  and  being  combined  with 
other  devices,  until  little  is  left  to  be 
desired. 

Following  the  threshers  come  the 
machine  cultivators,  still  in  process 
of  development,  for  the  dressing  and 
weeding  of  growing  crops.  Then  the 
inventors    turned    their    attention    to 


seeders  and  planters,  and  lastly  to 
machine  plows,  of  which  the  coming 
steam  plow  is  to  be  the  crowning  act 
of  agricultural  invention. 

In  looking  over  this  field,  and  trac-= 
ing  the  progress  of  invention  in  it, 
we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  most 
prominent  tendency  of  the  age,  the 
removal  of  the  great  burden  of  man- 
ual toil  from  the  human  race.  The 
majority  of  producers  must  ever  be 
found  in  the  noble  and  manly  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  yet  the  time 
must  come  when  this  shall  not  only 
be  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  labor,  but  will  also  become 
the  least  exacting.  There  is  room; 
for  improvement  yet  in  machines 
already  invented,  but  the  most  imme- 
diate and  pressing  want  is  a  good,  yet 
not  too  costly,  steam  plow. — Scientific 
American. 


IIovex. — It  is  well  known  that 
many  valuable  animals  are  lost  an- 
nually by  hoven,  caused  by  the  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  gas ;; 
formed  there  by  the  animal's  eating 
too  much  of  some  kind  of  food.  A 
very  simple  and  effectual  remedy  for 
this,  is  to  give  the  animal  so  afflicted 
a  small  quantity  of  tar,  and  then  to4 
drive  him  about  a  few  minutes.  The 
tar  nauseates  him  and  the  gas  es- 
capes, if  indeed  the  whole  contents  of 
the  stomach  are  not  thrown  out.—7 
Mirror  and  Farmer. 


Aw  eminent  French-  physician  says- 
that  the  decrease  of  dyspepsia  and 
billious  affections  in  Paris  is  owing  tc 
the  increased  consumption  of  apples, 
which  fruit,  he  maintains,  is  an  ad- 
mirable prophylactic  and  tonic,  as- 
well  as  a  very  nourishing  and  easily 
digested  article  of  food.  The  Paris- 
ians devour  one  hundred  millions  of 
apples  every  winter. 


Since  the  1st  of  January  12,587 
immigrants  arrived  at  New  York, 
against  13,545  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 
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mORAL  INFLUENCE  OF  TASTE 


THE  CROW. 


To  young  men  away  from  home, 
friendless  and  forlorn  in  a  great  city, 
the  hours  of  peril  are  those  between 
sunset  and  bed  time  ;  for  the  moon 
and  stars  see  more  evil  in  a  single 
hour,  than  the  sun  in  his  whole  day's 
circuit.  The  visions  of  evening  are 
all  of  tender  and  soothing  images.— 
It  brings  the  wanderer  to  his  home, 
the  child  to  its  mother's  arms,  the  ox 
to  his  stall,  and  the  weary  laborer  to 
his  rest.  But  to  the  gentle-hearted 
youth,  who  is  thrown  upon  the  rocks 
of  a  pitiless  city,  and  "  stands  home- 
less among  a  thousand  homes,  "  the 
approach  of  evening  brings  with  it  an 
aching  sense  of  loneliness  and  desola- 
tion, which  comes  down  upon  the 
spirit,  like   darkness  upon  the  earth. 

In  this  mood  his  best  impulses  be- 
come a  snare  to  him  and  lie  is  led 
astray  because  he  is  social,  affectionate, 
sympathetic  and  warm-hearted.  If 
there  be  a  young  man  thus  circum- 
stanced within  the  sound  of  my  voice, 
let  me  say  to  him,  that  books  are  the 
friends  of  the  friendless,  and  that  a 
library  is  the  home  for  the  homeless. 
A  taste  for  reading,  will  always  carry 
you  to  converse  with  men  who  will 
instruct  you  by  their  wisdom,  and 
charm  you  by  their  wit,  who  will 
soothe  you  when  perplexed,  and  sym- 
pathize with  you  at  all  times.  Evil 
spirits,  in  the  middle  ages  were  exor- 
cised and  driven  away  by  bell,  book 
and  candle;  you  want  but  two  of 
these  agents,  the  book  and  candle. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ledger, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  speaks  of  the 
crow  as  follows  : 

"  Aside  from  this  special  question 
of  profit  and  loss,  we  have  a  warm 
side  toward  the  crow,  he  is  so  much 
like  one  of  ourselves.  He  is  laz}', 
and  that  is  human  ;  he  is  cunning, 
and  that  is  human.  He  takes  advan- 
tage of  those  weaker  than  himself, 
and  that  is  man-like.  He  is  sly,  and 
hides  for  to-morrow  what  he  can't  eat 
to-day,  showing  a  real  human  provi- 
dence. He  learns  tricks  much  faster 
thaD  he  does  useful  things,  showing 
a  trim  boy-nature.  He  thinks  his 
own  color  the  best,  and  loves  to  hear 
his  own  voice,  which  are  eminent 
traits  of  humanity.  He  will  never 
work  when  he  can  get  another  to 
work  for  him — a  genuine  human 
trait.  He  eats  whatever  he  can  lay 
his  claws  upon,  and  is  less  mischievous 
with  a  belly  full  thau  when  hungry, 
and  that  is  like  man.  He  is  at  war 
with  all  living  things  except  his  own 
kind,  and  with  them  when  he  has 
nothing  eke  to  do. 

"No  wonder  men  despise  crows. — 
They  are  too  much  like  man.  Take 
off  his  wings,  and  put  him  in  breeches, 
and  crows  would  make  fair  average 
men.  Give  men  wings,  and  reduce 
their  smartness  a  little,  and  many  of 
them  would  be  almost  good  enough 
to  be  crows." 


Coxgrkve  said  he  knew  a  woman 
who  talked  so  incessantly,  she  would 
not  give  an  echo  fair  play,  she  had 
that  everlasting  rotation  of  tongue 
that  an  echo  must  wait  till  she  died 
before  it   could  catch  her  last  words. 


— «s> 


The  question  of  selling  eggs  by 
weight  is  again  in  discussion  in  New 
England.  They  are  so  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  conceded  there  that 
the  plan  is  a  fair  one,  both  for  buyer 
and  vender. 


Da.  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Veterinary  surgeon  who  has  the  care 
of  several  hundred  horses,  informs 
the  Practical  Farmer  that  ho  has  never 
known  the  following  prescription  to 
fail  of  curing  choke  in  horses  :  "Aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce ;  laudanum,  one  and  a  half 
ounces;  mix  with  one  pint  of  water, 
and  administer.  If  not  relieved,  re- 
peat the  dose. 

The  products  of  orchards  in  tho 
country  amount  to  fifty  million  dollars 
per  annum. 
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Aft  ESSAY    ON   THE    BIAJfAGEWBWT 

OF  TME  FARM,  15 V  JAS.  B£.  TMBK- 

I«E.\$    R£AO    BEFORE    THE 

CAPE    FEAK.   AGRICVL- 

TfliAL.  SOCIETY. 


2^  i7ie  Members  of  the  Cape  Fear 
Agricultural  Association  : 
Farming,  as  all  other  professions, 
requires  not  only  diligent  attention, 
but  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  tile  soil  and 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  pro- 
duce, not  only  a  good  crop,  but  the 
best  paying  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
To  do  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  man  should  wear  his  muscles 
out  at  hard  labor,  day  by  day,  as 
thousands  have  done  and  never  be- 
come thrifty,  but  one  who  will  cal- 
culate and  look  through  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  farm  ;  the  man 
who  has  method  and  order,  who 
keeps  up  to  time,  calculates  how 
long  it  will  take  to  do  this  and  that 
job,  what  it  costs  and  the  probable 
net  result. 

How  often  is  it  Ave  see  good,  hon- 
est, hard  working  men,  who  labor 
unremittingly  and  never  accumu- 
late but  very  little,  while  others  in 
the  same  neighborhood  who  com- 
mence under  more  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, by  proper  management, 
rise  to  prosperity  and  bring  happi- 
ness to  themselves  and  all  around 
them. 

Why  is  this  ?  Because  the  latter 
study  to  properly  understand  every 
minutia,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  pertaining  to  the  farm,  while 
the  former  make  misapplication  of 
their  labor  by  bad  management. 

We  do  not  intend  to  theorize 
upon  farming,  not  because  v,e  ob- 
ject to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  past  as  the  teacher  of  man,  but 
because  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  our 
own  practice  and  experience  ;  for 
.  when  a  man  enquires  of  us   how  to 


do  this  or  that  about  farming,  we 
know  of  no  better  way  to  inform 
him  than  to  tell  him  how  Ave  do. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood, we  shall  advise  the  farmer  to 
do  as  Ave  do.  We  request  you  not 
to  over-crop  by  planting  too  much, 
since  this  will  throw  your  business 
back,  and  the  result  will  be  a  short 
crop,  besides  your  land  will  be  in- 
jured ;  under  these  circumstances 
you  cannot  have  that  order  which  is 
needful  to  produce  success,  for  you 
will  be  forced  to  hurry  up  ;  conse- 
quently your  team  will  soon  be  tired 
down  and  your  freedmen,  or  labor- 
ers, will  be  more  likely  to  leave 
than  if  you  were  not  over-taxed. — - 
In  addition  to  this,  the  farmer  who 
plants  more  than  he  can  well  culti- 
vate cannot  improve  by  that  drain- 
age, composting  and  deep  plowing 
that  should  be  done  to  raise  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land.  Management  of 
laborers  is  a  lesson  a  number  of 
farmers  have  yet  to  learn. 

Farmers  should,  in  the  first  place, 
learn  to  respect  the  negro  as  freed- 
men, deal  honestly  and  promptly 
with  him,  require  nothing  but  what 
is  reasonable,  and  require  rigid 
obedience,  pay  him  a  reasonable 
price,  and  he  will  do  much  better 
than  if  you  pursue  a  different 
course. 

It  was  necessary  in  ante— Avar" 
times  to  have  him  attended  to,-  or  he 
would  not  do  his  duty.  Under  the 
new  order,  emancipation  has  not 
taught  him  his  duty  to  his  employer, 
for  it  seems  he  is  incapacitated  to 
understand  his  true  condition,  for 
freedom  has  made  him  less  faithful  ; 
therefore,  to  succeed  with  him  you 
must  attend  to  him'  more  strictly 
than  formerly. 

In  the  management  of  the  farm  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
good  team,  and  that  your  team  majf 
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be  able  to  do  good  service  and  last 
years  longer,  every  farmer  should 
have  four  mules  to  every  three 
plows  he  intends  to  run ;  then  if 
one  should  be  galled,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  crop  time,  he  could  rest  him, 
when  if  he  had  to  continue  to  work, 
he  would  be  injured. 

iNot  only  this,  he  would  not  be 
compelled,  as  some  men  are,  to  com- 
mence plowing  after  a  rainy  spell 
before  the  ground  becomes  in  good 
order,  or  hauling  compost,  for  he 
could  catch  up  by  having  these  ex- 
tra mules. 

Some  might  suppose  they  would 
incur  too  much  expense  by  plowing 
the  fourth  mule;  try  it,  and  you 
will  find  that  it  requires  no  more  to 
keep  four  good  mules  in  order  to  do 
the  work  of  three,  than  it  does  for 
three  that  are  Ayorked  like  a  great 
many  are. 

If  you  provide  them  with  good 
quarters  and  food,  when  you  start 
they  will  move  briskly,  and  three  of 
these  mules  will  do  more  work  in 
one  day  than  four  galled  and  jaded  ; 
consequently  here  is  the  saving  of 
one  hand. 

FARMING    IMPLEMENTS. 

Farmers  should  use  the  very  best 
farming  implements  ;  by  these  we 
mean,  wagons,  carts,  harness, 
plows,  &c,  &c,  besides  they 
should  be  kept  in  good  order  at  all 
times.  When  a  farmer  is  well  pro- 
vided with  these,  the  laborers  can 
have  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  a 
good  tool  to  work  with.  We  con- 
sider it  impossible  for  a  farmer 
to  succeed  well  unless  he  adopts  this 
rule. 

COMPOSTING. 

"  If  you  feed  the  land  it  will  feed 
you.  "  Therefore,  it  is  necessary 
to  husband  up  all  the  manures  you 
can  at  home,  and  since  but  few  can 
raise  a  sufficiency,  it  will    pay    to 


use  a  liberal  quantity  of  unadulter- 
ated imported  fertilizers. 

YvTe  are  satisfied  that  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  will 
pay  a  larger  per  cent  than  one  or 
two  hundred  to  the  acre. 

Our  counsel  is  to  haul  vegetable 
mould,  ditch  bank,  swamp  muck 
and  mix  upon  every  acre  from  500 
to  750  bushels,  with  mar],  cotton 
seed,  stable  or  barn  yard  manure 
and  ashes,  then  if  you  have  not 
enough  to  compost  all  your  land, 
get  imported  fertilizers  to  finish  out. 

Do  not,  because  some  of  your  land 
is  rich,  neglect  to  manure  it ;  this  is 
the  very  land  that  manure  pays  best 
on  ;  besides  if  you  wish  this  land  to 
remain  rich  you  must  manure  it. 

DITCH    YOUIl    LAND. 

If  your  land  is  not  drained,  the 
best  management  must  prove  a  fail- 
ure to  a  certain  extent,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  for  in 
dry  seasons  your  soil  will  suffer 
more  than  if  it  was  well  drained  ; 
and  all  know  what  effect  wet  sea- 
sons have  upon  it. 

To  drain  land  well  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  you  must  ditch,  not 
one  or  two  feet  deep  and  stop,  but 
all  black  soils  and  a  part  of  the  flat 
clay  soils  require  the  water  to  run 
on  the  white  sand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  This  sand,  in  the  black 
alluvial  soils,  is  generally  from  three 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  halt  feet 
deep. 

PLOW    DEEP. 

On  all  of  y our  clay  sub-soil  land, 
plow  deep,  and  if  you  plow  in  the 
fall  and  winter  in  time  for  it  to 
freeze  it  would  be  better. 

With  your  lands  drained,  plowed 
deep,  composted,  seeded  and  culti- 
vated well,  success  is  certain,  for 
then  every  acre  will  yield  you  a 
good  dividend,  and  you  will  not 
have    any    land,    as   in  the   case  at 
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iresent,  to  spend  money  on,  to  ab- 
sorb  the   profits  of  the  better  land. 

ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 

While  we  have  never  practiced 
this  as  thoroughly  as  we  intend  to 
do,  we  have  experimented  sufficient- 
ly to  say,  that  if  farmers  would 
practice  it  with  a  judicious  system 
of  manuring,  that  the  production  of 
soils  would  be  greatly  increased. 

For  instance,  divide  your  farms 
into  three  sections,  A.  B.  and  G. — 
In  1870,  take  the  same  force  of 
hands  and  teams  that  you  would  re- 
quire to  cultivate  all,  as  many  do, 
(save  a  small  section  for  pasturage 
purposes,)  and  do  all  you  can  on  A. 
and  B.  in  thoroughly  preparing 
them  with  compost  and  they  will 
produce,  without  a  doubt,  more 
than  the  whole. 

After  the  crop  is  planted  on  A. 
and  B.,  take  the  force  and  team  it 
would  take  to  cultivate  C.  and  de- 
vote it  to  that  section  in  improve- 
ment. 

In  1871,  cultivate  B.  and  C, 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  in  1870. 
In  1872,  cultivate  C.  and  A.,  and 
thus  continue  the  rotation  ;  by  so 
doing,  we  think  your  crops  will  be 
double  in  1878. 

APPLICATION"  OF    COMPOST. 

We  will  here  give  an  outline  of 
applying  compost  and  our  mode  of 
cultivation. 

Before  we  start  to  haul  our  com- 
post to  spread  in  the  drill  for  cotton, 
we  run  our  fields  off  into  lands,  the 
space  of  five  rows  ;  for  instance  :  if 
our  cotton  rows  are  3?,  feet  wide,  we 
run  these  rows  off  17 -J  feet ;  we  then 
check  across  the  distance  we  sup- 
pose we  will  have  the  number  of 
loads  of  compost  to  the  acre.  If 
we  think  we  have  150  loads  to  the 
acre,  we  check  this  17J  feet  across, 
which  will  make  144  loads  to  the 
acre.     By  doing    this,  we  get   our 


compost  put  regularly  over  the 
field.  Then  the  rows  are  run,  and 
when  done  there  is  two  on  each  side 
of  the  row  that  the  compost  is  in, 
which  make  it  very  convenient  for 
the  shovelers  to  spread  in  the  drill, 
since  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
them  to  leave  the  heap  as  they  can 
throw  it  from  seven  to  ten  feet. 

We  then  ridge  up  with  a  turn 
plow  and  split  and  middle  with  a 
double  mould-board  plow.  We  are 
then  ready  to  plant.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  the  seed  should  be  planted 
shallow,  and  that  they  should  come 
up  in  a  narrow  line, — that  is  as 
straight  as  possible. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  shows  itself, 
we  commence  plowing  by  the  side 
of  it  with  a  small  plow,  a  half  shear 
or  cultivator. 

After  we  have  thus  run  over,  we 
start  our  hoes  to  chopping.  We 
are  not  particular  this  time,  as  we 
merely  block  out,  striking  but  one 
time  in  a  place,  where  the  cotton  is 
healthy  we  have  it  chopped  thinner 
than  where  it  is  puny. 

We  then  have  the  plow  to  follow 
and  side  the  dirt  back  immediately 
behind  the  hoe  ;  after  getting  over 
this  time  we  have  the  hoe  to  go 
ahead  again,  and  are  very  particu- 
lar as  we  endeavor  to  put  it  to  what 
is  called  a  stand.  AVe  then  have 
the  plow  to  follow  immediate!}"  after 
the  hoe,  in  order  fco  plow  the  dirt 
back  to  the  young  plant ;  for  if  there 
should  come  a  heavy  rain  it  would 
cause  the  plant  to  lodge. 

After  o;ettin£>;  over  this  time  there 
is  not  much  to  be  done  by  the  hoe, 
except  to  go  ovt;:  and  take  the 
bunches  of  grass  and  weeds  out  that 
were  left  and  perfect  the  stand — 
then  good  plowing  is  nearly  all  that 
is  needful. 

Our  method  of  planting  corn  is 
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to  plant  all  one  way,  or  what  is 
called  drilled  corn  ;  the  distance  we 
give  our  rows  is  from  5^-  to  G  feet' 
At  the  first  plowing  we  plow  the 
dirt  to  the  middle  ;  at  the  second  we 
plow  the  dirt  back  to  the  corn,  and 
at  the  third  we  sow  peas  broad  cast, 
at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  to  the  acre, 
and  lay  it  by  as  clean  as  a  garden. 
The  result  is,  we  make  a  fair  crop 
of  peas,  besides  we  have  very  few 
noxious  weeds  to  go  to  seed,  but  we 
have  a  fine  crop  of  pea- vines  to  fur- 
nish food  for  the  coming  crop. 

We  will  here  remark,  that  we 
plant  our  corn  before  we  do  our  cot- 
ton, we  take  our  whole  force  into 
the  corn  and  give  it  a  good  work- 
ing. By  pursuing  this  course,  Ave 
have  ample  time  to  do  justice  to  the 
cotton,  consequently  neither  our 
cotton  nor  our  corn  suffers  for  the 
want  of  work. 

Besides  this,  it  requires  less  labor 
to  cultivate  the  crop,  as  one  grassy 
-row  will  require  twice  as  long  to 
work  it. 

GARE    OF    STOCK. 

We  are  satisfied  that  no  branch 
of  husbandry  pays  better  than  kind 
attention  to  stock.  Not  only  this, 
we  have  a  moral  duty  to  perform, 
and  if  we  were  to  permit  our  horse 
that  lends  us  "  his  strength,  the 
cnw  that  gives  us  her  milk,  "  to 
stand  in  a  lot  of  quagmire  without 
shelter,  on  the  leeward  side  of  an 
old  house  or  stack,  we  should  feel 
miserable  during  the  storms  of  win- 
ter. 

By  providing  good  quarters  for 
stock,  we  save  not  only  the  stock, 
but  a  vast  deal  of  manure  that 
would  be  otherwise  lost.  When  wre 
clean  our  horse  stalls  out,  the  drop- 
pings are  placed  under  a  shelter. 

Every  night  our  cattle  are  penned 
and  iu  the  morning  we  have  the 
.droppings  taken  up  and  put  in  pens, 


over  these  pens  are  shelters.  As 
for  our  hogs,  we  pen  them  every 
night  near  by,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  thieves.  Next  morning 
we  drive  them  to  a  pasture  we  have 
specially  for  them. 

We  do  not  want  houses  for  hogs 
in  the  summer,  as  they  are  more  apt 
to  take  the  mange  than  if  allowed 
to  run  out.  In  the  winter,  houses 
and  shelters  pay  well  for  them. 

We  expect  to  save  this  year  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  mule  loads  of 
compost  from  our  hogs. 

OUR    FARM. 

We  will  now  give  a  description  of 
om  farm  and  the  number  of  acres 
cultivated,  the  amount  produced 
and  the  cost  ot  cultivation,  com- 
mencing with  the  crop  of  1866. 

Our  land  lies  one  and  a  fourth 
miles  from  and  on  the  North  side  of 
Tar  river,  and  contains  500  acres 
of  arable  land. 

Upon  this  farm  is  about  50  acres 
that  are  too  sandy  to  be  highly  im- 
proved, 150  acres  are  black  alluvial, 
or  what  is  called  swamp,  the  re- 
mainder has  a  clay  sub-soil,  or  a 
sufficiency  of  clay  mixed  with  sand 
to  make  it  susceptible  of  high  im- 
provement. 

In  1866  we  planted  135  acres  in 
cotton,  and  the  same  amount  in  corn 
ami  potatoes.  On  this  crop  we 
worked  (24)  twenty-four  hands  in 
preparing  and  cultivating.  We 
had  our  canal  and  ditches  repaired 
by  transient  laborers,  also  some  cot- 
ton picked. 

We  here  give  a  statement  of  the 
farm,  debtor  and  creditor  : 

Dr. 

To  twenty-four  hands   for  twelve 

months $2,280  00 

To  transient  labor  for   repairs    to 

canal 250  00 

To  extra  labor  for  picking  cotton..      22o  00 

To  rations  for  bands ]  ,050  00 

To  wear  and  tear  on  12  mules.  . . .  300  00 
To  rations  for  12  mules.  .........       060  00 
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To  fertilizers 400  00 

To  repairs  on  house  and  farm  im- 
plements, &c TOO  CO 


$0,165  00 
Cr. 

By  53.200  lbs.  cotton  fit  27  cts.  .$1-1.364  00 
By  9,000  lbs.  pork  at  124  cts  .... .     1,1  25  00 


$15,489  00 
6,165  00 

Net  product  £9,324  00 

You  will  perceive  we  have  omitted 
the  tax  and  interest  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  farm,  but  when  we  com- 
menced in  1866,  we  had  a  sufficiency 
of  corn,  bacon  and  forage  to  run 
the  crop,  but  the  farm  produced 
more  than  was  consumed,  conse- 
quently the  supply  of  rations  was 
returned  that  was  consumed,  which 
if  we  deduct,  leaves  to  the  farm  an 
additional  ($2,000)  two  thousand 
dollars. 

The  expense  of  our  family  is  not 
reckoned  in  this  account. 

We  will  not  go  into  a  statement 
of  the  crop  of  1867,  as  the  crop 
was  so  badly  injured  by  inundation, 
continual  rains  and  low  prices  of 
cotton,  that  we  did  not  make  net 
but  $1,400. 

In  1868  we  planted  300  acres  in 
corn  and  cotton,  being  about 
equally  divided.  We  worked  in  all 
(28)  twenty-eight  hands,  and  by  a 
similar  calculation,  as  in  1806,  we 
netted  $6,400. 

The  cause  of  our  not  doing  as 
veil  as  in  1860,  was,  we  fell  short 
n  the  price  of  cotton  two  cents  per 
>ound,  besides  we  cultivated  80 
teres  of  land  we  had  just  purchased 
Lhat  had  been  poor  for  half  a  cen: 
tury. 

As  for  the  present  crop,  it  is  not 
all  yet  housed,  and  but  little  sold, 
but  our  estimate  i;;,  it  will  compare 
with  the* crop  of  1868  per  acre — 
The  Crop  this  year  is  short  at  least 
15  per  cent,  by  the  drouth. 


Our  advice  to  farmers  is  to  plant 
more  grain,  for  in  our  estimation, 
one  barrel  of  corn  made  at  home,  is 
worth  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as 
two  from  home.  When  you  pro- 
duce a  barrel  of  corn,  you  get  the 
fodder  and  shucks,  and  sometimes 
peas;  whereas,  if  you  purchase  it 
from  a  neighbor,  you  are  troubled 
and  perplexed  in  your  business  fre- 
quently in  getting  it,  by  having 
your  business  disjointed ;  and  not 
only  this,  there  is  notmany  farmers 
who  will  feed  their  stock  as  well, 
consequently  they  lose  in  this  way. 
In  short,  where  there  is  a  plenty  of 
grain  raised,  you  are  apt  to  see  fat 
horses  snd  mules,  and  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  hogs. 

^> 

To  Manage  a  Rearing  Hoese. — 
Whenever  you  perceive  a  horse's  in- 
clination to  rear,  separate  your  reins 
and  prepare  for  him.  The  instant 
he  is  about  to  rise  slacken  one  hand 
and  bend  or  twist  his  head  with  the 
other,  keeping  your  hands  low.  This 
bending  compels  him  to  move  a  hind 
leg,  and  of  necessity  brings  his  fore 
feet  down.  Instantly  twist  him  com- 
pletely around  two  or  three  times, 
which  will  confuse  hint  very  much 
and  completely  throw  him  off  his 
guard.  The  moment  you  have  finished 
twisting  him  round,  place  his  head  in 
the  direction  you  wish  him  to  pro- 
ceed apply  the  spurs,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  jro  forward. 


Eew  men  would  attempt  to  dry 
dampened  gunpowder  in  a  kitchen 
stove.  A  man  in  Canada  did.  His 
afflicted  family  would  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts. — 
Exchange. 


German  papers  say  that  emigration 
to  the  United  States  this  summer 
will  be  larger  than  in  any  former  sea- 
son. 


The  Terra   Haute  nail  works   turn 
out  250  kegs  a  day. 
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PREMISHS!      E.3ST    ©F    TEE    NORTH 

<rjAK<DL.UNA    A«23£BC5.TS/jrSJRA£i 

SOC-UESTY. 

"We  publish,  below  the  premium 
list,  in  part,  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Society,  as  furnished  by 
the  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle. 

"We  are  glad  to  observe  the  earnest- 
ness and  industry  apparent  in  our 
Agricultural  societies,  and  if  those 
having  these  organizations  in  charge, 
but  continue  their  duty  as  they 
have  begun,  the  condition  of  our  so- 
cieties must  improve,  so  that  by  the 
fall  our  exhibitions  will  be  equal  to 
those  of  any  of  our  sister  States. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  list  of  premiums,  and 
ask,  in  behalf  not  only  of  the  society, 
but  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
country,  that  they  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  Eair  in  October,  and  thus 
enter  the  ring  with  other  portions  of 
the  State,  as  many  of  them  can  very 
successfully,  as  we  know  : 

Office  N.  C.  Agricultural  Society,      > 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  1st.,  1870.  $ 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Society  offer  the  fol- 
lowing Premiu&is,  to  be  awarded  at  the  next 
Fair,  or  as  soon  after  as  practicable. 

The  other  premiums  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 

Best  Crop  of  Wheat,  not  less  than  four 
acres,  nor  less  than  40  bushels  per 
acre $50 

Best  Crop  of  Indian  Corn,  not  less  than 
four  acres,  to  be  shelled  and  weighed 
between  the  15th  of  Nov.  and  the  15th 
of  Dec,  not  less  than  100  bushels  per 
acre , 50 

Best  Crop  of  Rye,  not  less  than  one  acre, 
nor  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre, . , . .      25 

Best  Crop  of  Oats,  not  less  than  one 
acre,  nor  less  than  50  bushels  per  acre,     25 

Best  Crop  of  Buckwheat,  and  not  less 
than  one  acre,  nor  less  than  80  bushels 
per  acre, 25 

Best  Crop  of  Rice,  not  less  than  four 
acres,  nor  less  than  75  bushels  per 
acre, 50 

Best  Crop  of  Beans  or  Peas,  not  less  than 
one  acre,  nor  less  than  2e  bushels  per 


!  Best  crop  of  Ground  Peas,  not  less  than 
one  acie,  nor  less  than  70  bushels  to 
an  aci  e..   25 

Best  crop  of  Cotton  on  not  less  than  four 
acres,  nor  less  than  500  lbs.  lint  to  the 
acre, 50 

Best  crop  of  Tobacco,  not  less  than  four 
acres,  sample  of  not  less  than  100  lbs. 

to  be  forwarded 50 

j  Best  crop  of  Sweet  Potatoes,  on  not  less 
than  half  an  acre,  nor  less  than  400 
bushels  per  ace,. .  , 20 

Best  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes,  not  less  than 
half  an  acre,  nor  less  than  400  bushels 
per  acre, 20 

Best  crop  of  Turnips,  not  less  than  half 
an  acre,  nor  less  than  500  bushels  to 
the  acre, 10 

Best  crop  of  Beets,  not  less  than  i  an 
acre,  60  lbs.  per  bushel,,  nor  less  than 
400  bushels  per  acre, 10 

Best  crop  of  Carrots,  (with  same  condi- 
tion as  for  Beets,) 10 

Best  half  acre  of  Hops,  with  full  account 

of  cultivation  and  preservation, 20 

j  Best  I  acre  of  Flax,  with  same  account 

as  last, 10 

j  Best  i  acre  of  Hemp  with  same  account 

as  last 10 

j  Best  crop  of  Red  Clover-hay,  on  not 
less  than  four  acres, 25 

Best  crop  of  Timothy-hay,  on  not  less 
than  lour  acres, 25 

Best  crop  of  Bed-top.  or  other  Foreign 
grasses,  on  not  less  than  four  acres, . .     25 

One  bale  ot  each  of  the  above,  not  less 
than  200  lbs.  to  be  sent  as  samples. 

Best  four  acres  of  Clover  Seed,  one  bush- 
el to  be  sent  as   sample, 25 

Best  four  acres  of  Timothy  Seed,  one 
bushel  to  be  sent  as  sample, 25 

Best  four  acres  of  Broom  Corn  Seed,  one 
bushel  to  be  sent  as  sample, 25 

Best  four  acres  of  Flax  Seed,  one  bushel 
to  be  sent  as  sample, 25 

Best  one  acre  of  Mustard  Seed,  one  bush- 
el to  be  sent  as  sample, 10 

STATEMENTS  TO  BE  MADE  BY  COMPETITORS  OX 
FIELD    CROPS. 

1.  The  land  must  be  measured  by  some 
competent  person,  who  shall  make  affidavit 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  measurement  and  the 
quantity  of  ground. 

2.  The  applicant  shall  make  affidavit,  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  annexed,  to  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  raised  on  the  ground,  entered  on 
the  premium  list,  which  affidavit  must  ac- 
company the  application  for  premiums,  to- 
gether with  a  sample  of  the  grain. 

3.  A  detailed  certified  account  of  expense 
of  cultivation  must  be  made  ;  the  expense  of 
labor  and  manure  stated  ;  and  the  kind  of 
manure  used. 

4.  The  kind  and  condition  of  soil ;  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  seed  used  ;  the  time  of 
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planting  or  sowing  stated.  Samples  of  grain 
and  vegetables  produced,  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair,  where  practicable,  and  also  to 
be  sent  to  the  Ex.  Com.,  at  Raleigh,  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

5.  The  grain  must  be  either  weighed  or 
measured  in  a  legal  half-bushel,  com  to  be 
measured  in  the  ear,  and  an  average  speci- 
men of  not  less  than  20  bushels  of  ears, 
shelled,  cleaned,  and  weighed  or  measured, 
as  above,  after  the  15th  of  November,  and 
the  number  of  bushels  thus  estimated  in  the 
affidavit. 

The  premiums  in  the  above  will  be  award- 
ed by  the  Executive  Committee,  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  December,  1870,  but  for  grass 
and  other  crops  housed  by  the  1st  of  October, 
the  awards  will  be  made  during  the  next 
Fair. 

FORMS  OF  AFFIDAVITS. 

County :  A.  B.,  being  duly  sworn, 

says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 

which  C.  D.    raised  a  crop  of  ■ ■  the    past 

season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  —  acies 
and  no  more. 

[Signed]  A.  B. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of 

1ST—. 

County  :  CD.,  being  sworn,  says 

he  raised  a  crop  of the  past  season  upon 

the  land   measured  by  A.  B.,  and   that   the 

quantity    of  grain  raised   thereon    was 

bushels  and  no  more,  (or  measured  in  a  seal 
half-bushel  as  the  case  may  be,)  and  that  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  culti- 
vation, &c,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.         [Signed]  D.  D. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  ihis day  of ■ 

1870.  ,  Justice. 

The  above  affidavits  may  be  made  by  the 
owner  or  manager  of  the  farm. 


EXPERIMENTS  AXD  ESSAYS. 

For  each  of  the  two  best  experiments,  or 
series  of  experiments  on  the  following  sub- 
jects, a  premium,  as  follows  : 

1.  Effects  (in  profit  or  loss)  of  the  usual 
mode  of  saving  corn  fodder  by  strip 
ping  the  green  blades  and  cutting  off 
the  tops, $10 

2.  Costs  and  effects  of  sub-soil  plowing  ; 
under  different  circumstances  of  soil 
and  sub-soil 10 

3.  Action  or  non-action  of  lime  as  ma- 
nure, above  the  falls  of  the  tide  water 
rivers 10 

4.  Action  or  non-action  of  gypsum  below 
the  falls  of  the  tide  water  rivers,  and 
on  soil  respectively  rich  and  originally 
poor,  and  on  the  latter,  after  as  well 

as  before  their  being  made  calcerous,.     10 

5.  Cost  and  effects  of  bone  dust,  (or 
phosphate  of  lime,)  as  manure, 10 

6.  How  late  in  reference  to  the  growth, 


10 


10 


10 


the  last  tillage  (by  plow  or  cultivator.) 
should  be  given  to  corn  fur  the  be^t 
product;  and  whether  the  said  last  til- 
lage should  be  shallow  or  deep, 

7.  Best  series  of  comparative  experi- 
ments in  the  cultivation  of  corn, 

8.  Benefits  and  products  of  guano  com- 
pared to  cosis  ;  to  be  tested  by  not  less 
than  three  different  experiments,  made 
under  circumstances  more  or  less  dif- 
ferent  

9.  Benefits  or  profits  of  preserving  or 
applying  human  excrements  as  ma- 
nure, whether  prepared  for  s^le  and 
distant  transportation,  or  otherwise, 
but  the  whole  operation  to  be  in  North 
Carolina, 10 

10.  Tide  marsh  mud,  or  swamp  muck  or 
peaty  soil,  (either  kind  to  be  accurate- 
ly described  and  characterized,)  as 
manure,  in  compost  with  lime  or  oth- 
erwise,  

11.  Value  of  charcoal  as  an  aid  to  fer- 
tility,     ...       5 

12.  Value  of  sulphate  of  barytes  as  a 
manure,  especially  for  clover, ......        5 

13.  Tubncco — Culture,  cost  and  profits  of 
cultivating,  and  comparative  effects  on 
production,  fiam  different  distances  of 
planting,  modes  of  priming,  topping, 
ccc,  comprising  at  least  three  different 
experiments,    19 

14.  Cultivation  and  comparative  feed- 
ing value  of  Rye, 5 

ESSAYS    OR    WRITTEX    C'OMMOXICATIONS. 

For  each  of  the  best   five,  on    any  of  the 
following  subjects,  a  premium,  as  follow  : 

1.  On  enriching  and  improving  poor  land 
■ — whether  naturally  poor,  or  naturally 
rich,  or  good,  and  subsequently  ex- 
hausted by  severe  cropping, $10 

2.  On  draining 5 

3.  On  rotation  of  crops, 5 

4.  On  the  accumulation,  preparation  and 
application  of  the  stock  yard  and  sta- 
ble manure, 10 

5.  On  the  "green  sand"  or  gypseous  earth 
of  lower  North  Carolina  as  manure — 
and  the  facts  and  causes  of  effect  or 
non-effect, 5 

6.  On  the  properties  and  value  of  the 
Southern  pea  (or  "  cornfield  pea"  of 
any  variety,)  and  the  culture  thereof, 
whether  for  saving  the  pea  ripened,  or 
ploughing  under  the  growth,  green  or 
dry,  tor  manure,  and  as  a  preparation 

for  wheat  or  other  grain  crops, 10 

7.  Best  essay  on  the  advantages  of  Red 
Clover  as  a  hay,  and  as  a  fertilizer,.. .     10 

KEMP  T.  BATTLE,  President. 


Cincinnati  is  to  have   a  grand  in- 
dustrial exhibition  in  October. 
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SAMPSON  COO NTY  At'-iHICUa/rVliAL. 
SOCIETY.       ' 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the 
Sampson  county  Agricultural  Society, 
which  was  before  the  war  in  a  most 
nourishing  condition,  has  been  re-or- 
ganized under  very  favorable  auspices, 
and  preparations  are  now  going  on 
for  a  Eair  this  fall.  The  grounds  are 
being  put  in  condition  and  the  build- 
ings re-erected. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Carolina  Fanner 
we  copy  the  following  : 

The  subjoined  premium  list  for 
field  crops  we  respectfully  request  you 
to  give  one  insertion  in  the  Carolina 
Farmer  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  compete  for  premiums. 
The  list  for  other  articles  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  competitors. 

Best  acre  of  Cotton,  not  less §  8 

2nd  best  acre  of  Cotton,  not  less 2 

3rd  best  acre  of  Cotton,  not  less 1 

Best  5  acres  of  Cotton,  not  less, ........  6 

2nd  best  5  acres  of  Cotton,  not  less I) 

Best  field  of  Cotton,  upwards  of  5  acres...  10 
2nd  best   field   of  Cotton,   upwards  of  5 

acres I) 

Best  acre  of  upland  Corn 5 

2nd  best  acre  of  upland  Corn 8 

3rd  best  acre  of  upland  Corn I) 

Best  acre  lowland  Corn 8 

2nd  best  acre  lowland  Com 2 

3rd  best  acre  lowland  Corn I) 

Best  5  acres  lowland  Corn 8 

2nd  best  5  acres  lowland  Corn (', 

3rd  best  5  acres  lowland  Corn B 

Best  5  acres  upland  Corn 10 

2nd  best  5  acres  upland  Corn 8 

3rd  best  5  acres  upland  Corn B 

Best  crop  Wheat,  1  acre,  not  less  than  25 

bushels 5 

2nd  bf>st  crop  Wheat,  1  acre,  not  less  than 

25  bushels 3 

3rd  best  crop  Wheat,  1  acre,  not  less  than 

25  bushels.    . B 

Best  crop  Wheat,  3  to  5  acres,  not  less 

than  20  bushels  per  acre 10 

2nd  best  crop  Wheat,3  to  5  acres,  not  less 

than  20  bushels  per  acre 5 

3rd  best  crop  Wheat,  3  to  5  acres,  not 

less  than  20  bushels  per  acre B 

Best  crop  of  Oats  not  less  than  3  acres. . .  5 

Best  crop  of  Rye.  not  less  than  5  acres. .  3 

Best  crop  Sweet  Potatoes,  1  acre 5 

2od  best  crop  Sweet  Potatoes  1  acre 3 

Best  £  acre  Irish  rotatoes,one-fourth  to  be 

du£ , '. 3 


Best  I  acre  Turnips.. 3 

Best  ?  acre  Rice 2 

Best  crop  field  peas  sown  broadcast  and 
plowed   in  as  a   renovator,  not   less 

than  5  acres 7 

Best  acre  cultivated  Hay  from  seed  sown.  10 
Best  lot  farm  implements  used  for  culti- 
vating the  farm 5- 

The  best  cultivated  farm,  from  one  to  ten 
horse  including  the  whole  farm,  fene- 
in.2,  ditching  and  manuring  to  be  con- 
sidered . 20s 

Any  person  competing  for  any  of 
the  foregoing  premiums  shall  file  a 
written  report  of  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown,  the  manner  of  cultivation,  the 
manures  applied  and  methods  of  ap- 
plication, together  with  any  sugges- 
tions they  may  think  valuable  to  the 
Society. 

Respectfully  yours,  &©., 

W.  L.  Faisox,  Sec'y. 

Clinton,  N.  0.,  April  2,  1S70. 


"  A  Sensible  Present  foe  a  "Wife. 
— A  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of 
her  husband.  She  may  now  be  in 
the  enjoyment  of  every  comfort  which 
the  affection  of  a  loving  husband  can 
suggest.  How  would  she  fare  were 
that  support  suddenly  cut  off  ?  Are 
your  affairs  in  such  a  condition  that 
she  could  realize  a  sufficient  income 
to  secure  her  from  want  ?  If  not,  are 
you  doing  your  duty  to  your  family 
by  neglecting  this  important  provision 
for  the  uncertainties  of  the  future  ? 
These  are  questions  which  should  be 
prominent  in  the  mind  until  satisfac- 
torily answered.  Take  all  proper 
precautions  to  guard  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  then  gird  yourself  for 
the  battle  of  life,  fortified  with  the 
reflection  that  any  success  you  may 
achieve  shall  not,  in  the  event  of  your 
death,  be  wholly  lost  to  your  dear 
ones.  You  have  your  health  now — ■ 
every  circumstance  is  favorable — pro- 
j  crastinate  no  longer — the  past  you 
i  cannot  alter — the  future  you  cannot 
control — the  present  is  yours — Act  !" 


One  quart  of  meal,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mustard,  is  good  for  the 
gapes  in  chickens. 
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Advci-tising  Kates. 

1  square  1  mouth $1  00 
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every  additional  square. 
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5  copies $  s  00 

10  copies 15  00 

15  copies - 22  00 

L'O  copies 30  00 

30  copies 45  CO 

Premium  List 


RECONSTRUCTED    FARiVlER  ! 


The  publishers  of  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer,  have  determin- 
ed to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  sub- 
scriptions to  their  magazine. 

The  premium  list  will  embrace 
articles  of  household  economy, 
every  agricultural  implement,  im- 
proved machinery,  mechanics'  tools, 


The  value  of  these  premiums  will 
be  about  equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  subscription  money 
forwarded. 

Persons  wishing  to  undertake  the 
work  of  canvassing  for  the  Farmer 
may  apply  for  blank  subscription 
lists  and  receive  written  authority 
as  authorized  agents.  They  can. 
select  from  the  premium  list  at  any 
time  the  articles  they  desire. 

The  Farmer  offers  premiums  for 
cash  subscribers  in  value  as  follows, 
or  cash  premiums  with  ten  per  cent* 
deducted  t 

For  one  hundred  subscribers,      f?100  00 
':     Seventy-five  "  G7  50 

"     Fifty  "  40  00 

"     Twenty-fiye  "  17  50 

"     Ten  "  6  50 

"     Five  "  3  00 

Address 

THIGPEN  &  DANCY, 

Tarboro,  N.  C. 

This  month,  of  long  days  and  short 
nights  has  again  returned,  just  as  all 
others  that  have  pi^ceded  it. 

The  farmer  who  has  been  faithful 
on  the  farm  the  past  month  with  his 
brains  to  measure  the  work  and  the 
time  to  do  it  in,  and  by  attending  to 
all  the  odds  and  ends,  is  now  fairly 
up  and  ready  to  engage  in  any  de- 
partment of  the  farm  at  the  proper 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  who 
has  not  cultivated  his  brains  to  look 
to  the  end  from  the  beginning  is  be- 
hind, however  much  he  may  exercise 
his  muscles.  Thoso  who  have  a  mind 
to  calculate  properly  and  a  will  to 
execute,  though  they  be  physically 
weak,  will  succeed  much  better  than 
those  who  are  strong  physically,  and 
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operate  with  a  will  that  seemingly 
never  tires.  Therefore,  we  hold  the 
farmer  who  has  not  trained  his  mind 
to  comprehend  all  and  everything 
that  is  to  be  done  in  the  proper  time, 
has  more  labor  to  perform  than  the 
one  who  has  everything  done  at  the 
proper  time. 

"We  know  some  men  who  labor  in- 
cessantly through  a  long  life  of  toil 
and  never  do  succeed  as  well  as  others 
who  are  at  all  times  moving  on  pleas- 
antly in  order. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  every 
sensible  farmer  may  cultivate  his 
mind  to  do  better  than  have  his 
business  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be 
at  all  times  strained  up. 

What  is  the  great  teacher  of  man 
(experience)  for,  but  to  teach  us  when 
we  are  wrong  ? 

If  we  should  stop  that  most  useful 
of  all  farm  implements  which  was 
used  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Job, 
and  put  the  plowman  to  the  hoe,  and 
should  thereby  learn  that  this  is  a 
mistake  as  a  man  can  cultivate  more 
land  and  destroy  more  grass  with  a 
proper  use  of  the  plow  than  the  hoe, 
shall  we  practice  this  course  again  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then  if  on  experi- 
menting, we  find  any  errors  by  mis- 
management, let  us  learn  to  correct 
them-. 

The  harvest  of  small  grain  takes 
place  as  far  North  as  the  Potomac 
this  month,  and  if  you- have  been  in 
the  past  so  far  behind  as  to  have  your 
crop  of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c,  in- 
jured while  harvesting,  should  you 
not  altar  your  practice  so  .as  to  secure 
your  entire  crop  without  material  in- 
jury for  the  want  of  proper  attention  ? 
We  have  known  many  a  farm  injured 
•  in  this  Southern  country  double  as 


much  as  the  small  grain  was  worth 
by  not  having  the  farm  in  that  con- 
dition to  stop  a  few  days  to  harvest. 
Therefore  you  should  endeavor,  if  you 
are  not  well  up  with  your  farm  at 
harvest  time  to  so  manage  a3  to  keep 
your  plows  going  all  the  time. 

Fellow-farmers,  your  success  de- 
pends upon  your  management  this 
month.  If  you  should  neglect  your 
farm  in  June  then  a  good  crop  is  out 
of  the  question. 

Let  no  man  who  is  not  we'll  up  i& 
his  farm,  be  found  making  any  un- 
meaning visits,  such  as  pic-nics  or 
political  meetings. 

We  believe  in  recreation,  but  let  vis 
do  our  wholo  duty  until  the  crop  is- 
laid  by,  then. we  can  enjoy  that  re- 
creation with  a  conciousness  that  we- 
have  done  our  duty. 

How  can  any  man  enjoy  himself 
by  neglecting  his  farm,  or  allow  his- 
son  to  be  primping  before  a  mirror, 
preparing  to  make  an  unmeaning 
visit  when  so  much  is  to  be  saved  or 
lost  within  the  next  few  weeks  ? 


THE    CK«P  PROSPECTS. 


It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
we  can  estimate,  at  this  writing,  what 
per  crop  can  be  realized.  But  if 
energy  and  determination  be  an  index 
to  the  coming  crop,  then  we  should 
judge  the  prospects  are  a&  good  as 
the  most  hopeful  may  desire.  It  is 
true  a  number  were  later  in  planting 
this  season  than  usual,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  never  was  a  greater 
effort  made  by  the  farmers  of  this- 
and  adjoining  counties  to  produce  a 
full  crop'than  the  present  year. 

There  has  been'  a  large  amount  of 
home  made  fertilizers  applied  to  the 
farm,    besides   about    3,000    tons   o£ 
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commercial  fertilizers  used   in  Edge- 
combe and  adjoining  counties. 

There  is  as  much,  if  not  more  land 
in  cultivation  than  any  previous  year 
with  a  fair  supply  of  laborers,  conse- 
quently we  may  safely  assert  that 
with  fair  seasons  from  this  to  the 
maturity  of  the  crop,  there  must  be  a 
heavy  yield  the  coming  harvest. 

From  the  best  information  we  can 
gather,  Edgecombe  produced  last 
year  20,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  this  year 
our  estimate  is  above  that  figure,  and 
from  our  knowledge,  we  believe  the 
adjoining  counties  will  increase  in  a 
corresponding  degree. 

-o- 

HOW  TO  SUCCEED  JIN  FARMING. 


In  the  first  place  you  must  calcu- 
late what  it  will  cost  you  to  run  the 
farm  and  charge  the  farm  with  this 
amount.  Then  calculate  what  amount 
of  the  various  crops  the  farm  will 
produce  under  ordinary  seasons,  and 
then  value  the  several  amounts  at  a 
medium  price  and  give  the  farm 
credit.  If  the  farm  should  improve 
by  your  management  five  per  cent., 
then  you  should  give  it  credit  for  this, 
but  if  by  bad  management  your  farm 
should  deteriorate  five  per  cent,  charge 
the  farm  with  it. 

In  the  second  place,  you  should 
apply  your  mind  to  the  farm,  and  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  cheapest, 
shortest,  easiest,  and  most  profitablo 
mode  to  do  any  and  everything  per- 
taining to  the  farm,  from  the  greatest 
to  the  smallest. 

In  the  third  place  deal  honestly 
and  promptly;  comply  with  ail 
promises  you  may  make  and  require 
the  same  from  all  with  whom  you 
may  have  to  deal. 

In  the  next  place,  rise  early  every 


morning  and  see  that  your  stock  are 
properly  cared  for,  and  them  place 
yourself  where  your  attention  and 
labor  is  most  needed. 

While  with  your  hands,  learn  how 
long  it  is  required  to  plow  and  hoe  a 
row  as  well  as  an  acre,  so  that  if  you 
should  be  called  off  to  attend  to  some 
minutiae,  then  you  will  know  whether 
they  have  worked  faithfully  or  idled. 

All  farmers  should  endeavor  to 
learn  what  is  a  days  work,  if  they 
desire  to  succeed  in  the  South  under 
the  present  system  of  labor. 

The  freedmen  who  constitute  our 
laborers,  though  ignorant  as  to  their 
best  interests  generally,  are  not  slow 
to  learn  whether  you  are  a  judge  of  a 
day's  work  or  understand  the  best 
mode  of  management.  Therefore 
you  should  by  all  means  endeavor  to 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  farm.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  fail  of  success,  then  by  no 
means  trust  your  laborers  to  do  this, 
that  and  the  other  thing,  if  you  do, 
often er  than  otherwise,  a  failure  is  as 
certain  as  day  follows  night. 

Suppose  you  command  when  and  how 
to  feed  your  stock,  and  not  attend  to 
it  in  person  or  have  some  irresponsible 
substitute,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Your  team  would  be  barbarized  and 
famished  up ;  and  as  for  your  hogs, 
sheep  and  cattle,  you  had  as  well  have 
none,  and  your  barn  would  be  robbed 
of  its  contents,  the  tools  would  be 
scattered  in  every  direction  on  the 
farm,  and  in  short,  everything  will 
be  in  a  higgledy-piggledy,  as  nothing 
will  be  done  in  order  or  anything  in 
its  proper  place. 

When  we  pass  a  man's  farm,  we 
can  tell  whether  he  is  a  good  mana- 
ger or  not  by    looking   over   on    the 
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farm,  for  there  will  be  a  certain  air  of 
neatness  about  the  fence  and  general 
appearance  tbat  testifies  to  the  amount 
of  brains  and  energy  exercised. 

No  farmer  can  run  to  all  the  politi- 
cal meetings  to  hear  the  "  gas  bags  " 
discharge  their  wind,  or  be  at  all  the 
fox  hunts  and  do  his  farm  that  jus^ 
tice  which  is  required  to  succeed. — 
Neither  will  it  do  to  neglect  your 
business  to  meet  at  somo  cross  roads 
grog  shop  certain  idlers,  that  exist  in 
almost  every  community  and  there 
spend  a  portion  of  every  week  in  idle 
gossip. 

In  short,  the  proper  way  to  keep 
your  mind  on  your  business  is  to  at- 
tend to  it  dilligently  at  all  times,  for 
the  devil  builds  his  work-shop  in  the 
idlers  brain.  In  order  to  keep  this 
evil  one  out  of  your  mind  as  much  as 
possible,  you  should  endeavor  to  have 
your  attention  engaged  at  something 
"  useful  and  beautiful.  " 

What  we  have  here  said  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  professions,  except 
those  who  do  not  expect  to  live  by 
honest  industry. 


few  dollars  in  this  direction,  would 
save  a  large  amount  of  profitless  labor, 
A  geological  survey  of  a  country  is 
full  of  interest  to  every  class,  and  to 
no  men  so,  or  hardly  as  much  so,  as  to 
the  farmer. 

Professor  Kerr  can  be  materially 
aided  in  his  labors  by  the  farming 
community,  particularly  those  en- 
gaged in  digging  marl,  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  previously  pointed  out, 
and  we  trust  they  will  do  it. 

All  specimens  from  marl  pits  sent 
us,  will  be  carefully  looked  after  and 
from  time  to  time  sent  to  Professor 
Kerr  at  Ealeigh. 

We  ask  our  friends  throughout  the 
marl  section  Gf  the  State  not  to  forget 
this,  to  them  and  their  State,  impor- 
tant matter. 

We  have  a  fine  soil,  a  fine  climate, 
abundant  mineral  resources,  an  iuu 
mense  water  power,  in  fine,  every^ 
thing  in  North  Carolina  to  develope 
a  magnificent  State,  and  it  is  with 
the  people,  and  planters  especially,  to 
bring  all  these  things  to  light. 


)VB  FOI2EIKIV  POF^LA'l'ZOiV. 


PROFESSOK    KERR'S    LE1TEB 
AGAIN. 

Erom  a  careful  re-reading  of  this  in- 
teresting paper  published  in  our  last 
issue,  we  are  struck  with  the  vast 
amount  of  useless  labor  which  has 
been  expended  in  Edgecombe  in  re- 
moving dirt  for  compost  purposes, 
which  is  nearly  worthless,  and  the 
getting  out  of  marl  at  heavy  cost 
which  is  almost  deficient  in  those  pro- 
perties sought  after. 

Agricultural  chemistry  has  fully 
established  one  fact,  that  soils,  marls 
and  fertilizers  can  be  successfully 
analyzed,  and   the  expenditure  of  a 


Tarboro  can,  we  think,  boast  of  the 
best  foreign  population,  altogether, 
of  any  place  in  the  State.  Eor 
the  number  of  native  inhabitants, 
Tarboi'0  has  more  foreigners  than  any 
other  place  in  the  country  that  we  are 
aware  of,  and  these,  with  scarcely  an 
exception  are  intelligent,  thrifty  and 
of  the  first  respectability. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  all  evi- 
dences of  prejudice  to  foreigners,  espe- 
cially Jews,  is  passing  away,  and  as 
any  community  may  well  feel  proud 
of  a  class  like  ours,  we  extend  a  cor- 
dial welcome  to  all  such  as  may  here=- 
after  come  anions  us. 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 

Messrs.  Editors  ;  In  your  issue  for 
February,  I  find  some  good,  practical 
remarks  o a  building  residences  ;  and 
among  the  rest  this  one,  namely : — 
"Domestic  comfort  should  not  be 
sacrificed  for  outside  show.  " 

If  you  deem  them  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  readers  of  the  Faemek, 
I  will  submit  a  few  homely  observa- 
tions, in  connection  with  the  above 
quotation. 

For  some  years,  angular  roofs  have 
prevailed  in  our  section  ;  and  it  may 
be  that  they  please  the  eye  more  than 
the  old-fashioned  gable  end.  Having 
lived  in  houses  of  both  constructions, 
my  experience  is  altogether  against 
the  angular  roof.  I  find  it  next  to 
impossible  to  prevent  their  leaking. 
It  is  common  to  build  them  with  in- 
side chimneys.  When  this  is  the 
.case,  it  separates  the  windows  from 
the  fire  place,  so  that  dim  eyes  can- 
not sit  by  the  fire  and  read  or  write  ; 
and  where  the  chimney  and  covering 
join,  it  is  almost  sure  to  leak.  Wo 
have  need  of  all  tiie  room  inclosed 
within  the  outer  walls  of  a  house, 
and  it  would  appear  strange  to  occupy 
at  least  175  cubic  feet  of  this  room 
with  every  chimney  in  the  house.— 
Yes,  that  much  room  lost  en  the  first 
floor,  and  if  fire  places  are  made  on 
the  second  floor,  the  loss  of  room  is 
about  double.  An  angular  roof  with- 
out side  chimneys  cannot  appear  well. 
Add  to  this,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  give  a  good  looking  front  to  such  a 
house.  For  a  moderate  cost,  a  girder 
can  be  placed  under  the  floor  of  every 
large  room.  This,  well-pillared,  would 
add  to  the  stability,  and  much  to  the 


comfort  of  the  family.  It  is  best  for 
a  building  to  stand  six  or  twelve 
months  after  chimneys  and  all  are 
completed,  before  the  plastering  is 
done  j  which,  if  done  soon  after  the 
building  is  up,  is  sure  to  crack,  the 
effect  of  which  is  worse  than  is 
generally  estimated.  Stone  and  brick 
are  ineligible  for  dwelling  houses. — 
They  are'  believed  to  be  less  comforta- 
ble, and  more  unhealthy.  No  rule 
can  be  established  for  the  number  or 
the  size  of  rooms.  High  pitch  to  the 
rooms  is  objectionable,  but  in  planning 
the  size  of  the  building  and  of  the 
rooms,  good  economy  will  always  le  found 
to  le  good  taste. 
May  23rd,  1870. 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Fanner.] 

C'SJRSOIJS  THEORY  OF  THE   SrJAKE 
BITE. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  It  is  believed  by 
the  writer,  that  the  snake,  when  it 
angrily  strikes  its  enemy,  thrusts  its 
fangs  forward,  projecting  beyond  the 
lips,  like  the  sting  of  a  wasp  or  bee. 
In  the  upper  jaw  or  head,  entirely 
detached  from  the  hard  jaw  bone,  but 
connected  with  it  by  a  soft,  sinewey 
ligament,  is  a  cartilaginous  elongated 
moviable  substance,  in  the  foremost 
end  of  which  the  fang  is  inserted. — 
The  fangs  are  drawn  into  sheaths, 
like  cats'  claws,  with  the  points  to- 
wards the  throat,  and  lay  quiet  when 
the  snake  is  undisturbed.  This  carti- 
lage is  largely  moveable,  having  a 
play  almost  the  length  of  the  snake's 
head,  and  as  perfectly  under  its  con- 
trol, as  the  claw  is  to  the  tiger.  The 
fangs  are  adunque,  and  must  neces- 
sarily scratch  when  the  reptile  bites, 
if  it  opened  its  mouth  to  bite,  which  is 
contrary  to  fact;  the  snake  invariably 
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making  two  holes,  and  as  the  ser- 
pent's under  jaw  grows  stiff  with  the 
backbone,  while  the  upper  jaw  turns 
like  a  hinge  ;  the  snake  could  not  hite 
without  it  was  in  a  certain  position. 
Whereas,  it  now  asks  only  half-inch 
in  diameter  of  foot  or  leg,  and  it 
pierces  it.  When  the  reptile  is  dead, 
bear  lightly  on  said  cartilage,  right 
across,  and  at  right  angles  from  the 
force  applied,  the  fangs  dart  forward, 
and  turn  point  foremost  as  the  carti- 
lage advances.  This  turn  presses  the 
poison  into  requisition. 
May  1870. 


COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


To  a  community  which  imports 
annually  the  immense  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizers that  North  Carolina  purchases, 
the  quality  of  the  article  becomes  a 
question  of  importance  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  thereof. 

The  high  prices  which  fertilizing 
substances  readily  bring  when  thrown 
upon  our  markets  are  strong  tempta- 
tions for  adulterating,  and  science 
and  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
chemistry  being  daily  diffused  among 
all  intelligent  readers,  render  the 
facilities  for  practicing  fraud  upon  the 
eye  abundant,  cheap  aud  convenient. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  plenty  of 
first  rate  scientific  knowledge  is  being 
devoted  to  the  production  of  spurious 
manures,  and  chemistry  is  taxed  to 
its  utmost  in  the  manipulation  of 
articles  of  real  commercial  value. 

So  extensive  and  common  are  the 
frauds  practiced  now  in  this  com- 
merce that  if  a  true  analysis  of  all 
the  fertilizers  used  at  the  South  could 
be  obtained,  planters  would  be  aston- 
ished ;  indeed,  so  incredible  would  it 
appear,  that  we  hesitate  to  give  our 


opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this  fraud, 
but  it  is  one  per  cent,  several  times 
multiplied. 

Before  the  war  these  same  frauds 
were  perpetrated,  but  not  so  exten- 
sively or  adroitly,  for  the  science  of 
chemistry  was  not  then  the  active 
agent  in  these  manipulators  that  it 
is  to-day,  and  planters,  owning  their 
labor,  and  laboring  under  an  estab- 
lished system  of  a  life  time,  taxes 
light  and  every  article  of  consump- 
tion much  lower  than  now,  could 
afford  to  pay  for  bags  of  high  scented 
stuff,  without  knowing  or  caring  what 
it  was  they  had  gat,  but  now  when 
everything  is  so.  entirely  different,  na 
system,  labor  high,  inefficient  and  un- 
reliable, and  the  cost  of  every  article  of 
supplies  much  advanced,  the  planters, 
of  the  South  cannot  afford  to  invest 
their  money  in,  or  waste  their  time 
on  spurious  fertilizers. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  Southern 
planter  must  have  some  protection, 
especially  is  this  necessary  for  the 
North  Carolina  farmer,  the  condition 
of  whose  lands  generally  require  such 
heavy  manuring,  and  we  can  think  of 
no  better  protection  than  such  as  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  can, 
and  we  hope  will  give  us. 

We  submit  that  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  that  of  any 
other  State  niay  and  should  pass  a 
law,  requiring  dealers  in  fertilizers  to 
publish  on  each  and  every  bag  a 
formula  of  the  contents  within,  and 
if  upon  examination  it  shall  be  found 
that  the  fertilizer  is  not  as  represent- 
ed in  every  instance,  let  the  purchaser 
have  recourse  to  law,  not  only  for  the 
recovery  of  his  money  paid  out,  but 
for  the  punishment  of  the  fraud  per- 
petrated. 
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Every  dealer  in  an  honest  fertilizer 
■will  agree  with  us  in  this  proposition, 
and  every  planter  it  seems  to  us 
must.  Already  have  we  had  com- 
plaints from  dealers  that  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  dishonest  and 
spurious  articles  heing  palmed  off  on 
the  public,  and  one  or  two  fertilising 
establishments,  conducted  on  honest 
principles,  have  spoken  to  us  serious- 
ly of  abandoning  their  enterprise, 
rather  than  lower  the  standard  of 
their  manures.  And  we  have  no 
doubt  that  marly  similar  concerns 
have  beeil  led  to  adulterate  their  fer- 
tilizers iii  order  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  the  base  combinations 
of  spurious  fertilizer  manufacturers 
and  dealers. 

Wo  shall  keep  this  question  in 
Agitation ;  we  call  upon  the  people  of 
this  State  to  canvass  it  in  the  coming 
Campaigfl,  arid  we  shall  bring  it  di- 
rectly and  forcibly  to  the  attention  of 
the  next  Legislature  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


AGRICULTURE  VS.  RAILROADS  IN 

ILLINOIS. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  move- 
ment is  at  last  made,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in,  will  have  the  effect  to  break 
up  the  railroad  oppression  which  just 
now  burdens  the  country,  and  as  this 
is  merely  a  fore-runner  of  what  we 
may  look  for  at  the  South,  we  shall 
watch  the  contest  with  interest:  We 
copy  from  the  Carolina  Farttier  as  fol- 
lows r 

The  farmers  of  Illinois  having  be- 
come restive  under  the  long  Continued 
exactions  of  the  railroad  Companies, 
in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  charges  for 
transportation,  held  a  convention  at 
Blooraington  on  the  20th  ult.,  passed 


resolutions  and  took  steps  looking  to 
a  reduction  of  the  freight  charges.  A 
letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  was  read  to  the  convention, 
in  which  that  official  took  the  position 
that  the  legislature  may  authorize  in- 
dividuals or  associations  other  than 
railroad  corporations  to  place  cars  on 
the  railroads  and  run  competing  lines, 
upon  payment  of  compensation. 

The  third  resolution  passed  by  the 
Convention  touching  the  subject  of 
vested  rights  is  interesting  : 

"  o.  That  the  claim  of  vested  rights 
set  up  by  chartered  companies  by 
which  they  assume  that  the  people 
have  transferred  to  said  companies 
any  essential  portion  of  the  sovereign- 
ty is  an  assumption  which  cannot  bo 
safely  tolerated  in  a  tree  govern- 
ment. " 

Transportation  leagues  a'f'e  to  be 
formed  and  the  whole  machinery  of 
an  organized  party  is  put  in  opera- 
tion to  influence  the  constitutional 
convention  now  in  session  to  amend 
the  fundamental  law  so  as  to  take 
from  the  railroad  companies  the  ex- 
clusive control  over  freight  and  trans- 
portation, which  they  seem  at  present 
to  pcssess: 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  are  a 
long  distance  from  the  markets  of  tho 
world,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  dis- 
tance must  be  overcome  by  railroad 
and  canal  transportations  which  is 
necessarily  oxpensive.  So  long  as 
high  prices  for  grain  were  maintained 
the  grain  growers  of  that  region  could 
afford  to  pay  the  freight  charges,  but 
the  break  down  in  the  price  of  grain 
makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  If  the  railroads  stand 
out  for  their  present  rates  the  contest 
will  be  a  severe  and  doubtful  one,  for 
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they  possess  immense  means  and  in- 
fluence, and  it  would  be  almost  a 
miracle  that  a  legislature  should  as- 
semble in  Illinois  honest  and  firm 
enough  to  resist  such  a  combination 


NORTH    CAROL.INA     STATE    AGI3.E» 
CULTURAL  FAIR. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  very 
liberal  premium  list  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  which  has  been 
put  forth,  very  sensibly  we  think, 
much  earlier  than  heretofore.  Con- 
sidering the  financial  condition  of  the 
society,  the  premiums  offered  are 
Very  liberal,  and  we  trust  and  believe 
are  sufficient  to  spur  up  the  latent 
energy  of  our  people. 

The  several  Agricultural  associa- 
tions in  the  State  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  at  all  antagonistic ;  they 
really  are  not,  and  were  not  so  in- 
tended by  the  projectors,  but  as  simply 
co-operative  Societies  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  State  at  large  as  well 
as  of  the  particular  localities  where 
held.  A  laudable  rivalry  to  excel  in 
productions,  machinery  and  animals 
should  be  the  only  emulation.  The 
growing  interest  in  Agricultural  ex- 
hibitions attests  but  too  plainly  the 
progress  of  our  people.  We  receive 
the  fact  with  pleasure,  as  marking  a 
hew  era  in  the  material  development 
of  our  country. 

Success  to  them  all.  A  few  more 
would  do  no  harm. 


GAPES  IN  YOUNG  CHICKENS. 

A  lady  friend  informs  lis  that  the 
Purest  and  safest,  at  the  same  time 
the  most  convenient  way  to  cure  the 
gapes  in  chickens  is  to  puff  a  very  lit- 
tle tobacco  smoke  from  a  cigar  or 
pipe  into  the  mouth  of  the  chicken.— 
A  very  slight  puff  is  sufficient. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  transfer  of  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  Dancy,  Thigpen  &  Co.,  to  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Hearne,  our  junior  partner, 
while  it  was  a  step  contemplated  from 
the  beginning,  does  not,  in  any  man- 
ner, alter  our  relations  with  the  Farmer. 

We  have  simply  turned  over  our 
printing  office  to  Mr.  Hearne,  in 
whose  name  the  business  is  conducted, 
nothing  more. 

"  E.,  "  of  Greene  county  is  informed 
that  it  has  been  our  intention  from 
the  first  to  make  the  Farmer  just  what 
he  says  it  ought  to  be,  but  the  long 
and  severe  indisposition  of  our  man- 
aging editor  in  the  early  spring,  must 
account  for  the  delay  in  making  some 
contemplated  improvements,  but  "E  " 
may  rest  assured  that  if  the  Farmer 
is  not  in  time  the  equal  of  any  simi- 
lar publication,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  public,  not  of  us. 


HAVE  YOUR  RECONSTRUCTED 

FARMERS  BOUN©. 

Those  of  our  subscribers  who  pre- 
served their  numbers  of  the  Farmer 
through  last  year,  should  have  them 
all  bound  together  in  book  form — 
which  we  will  undertake  to  have  done 
for  them  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
tion. 


Our  friends  who  have  manifested 
so  much  interest  in  the  Farmer  have 
our  hearty  thanks,  and  we  shall  make 
our  work  more  and  more  interesting 
in  proportion  to  the  patronage  given 
us. 


Business  in  Tarboro  has  been  sat- 
isfactory this  season. 

<& 

The  patronage    of  the  Farmer  is 
rapidly  and  steadily  increasing. 
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To  render  our  lands  independent  of 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  up  (or  what  is  bet- 
ter to  increase)  their  productiveness 
is  the  one  grand  disideratum  of  South- 
ern Agriculture.  How  shall  we  do 
it.  A  large  premium  should  be  offer- 
ed by  our  Agricultural  Societies  for 
the  best  practical  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  still  larger  one  for  the  most 
efficient  practical  test,runnfng  through 
not  less  than  three  years,  of  the  plan 
or  plans  recommended.  This  subject 
has  engaged  our  thoughts  much,  lat- 
terly, and  we  have  made  a  beginning 
with  a  system  that  so  far  fully  meets 
our  expectations.  In  the  fall  (Sep- 
tember-and  October)  of  '67  we  threw 
down  by  hand  a  half  bushel  to  three 
pecks  of  rye  per  acre  on  the  unbroken 
ground,  when  the  cotton  was  then  be- 
ing picked  out  on  a  100  acre  field. — 
The  trampling  of  the  hands  while 
gathering  the  cotton  crop,  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  way  of  covering  the 
grains  of  rye  that  was  done.  By 
the  1st  January  following  a  greenish 
appearance  could  be  seen  all  over  the 
field,  and  by  the  1st  June,  we  never 
saw  better  rye.  In  July,  we  sowed 
one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  cow 
peas  to  the  aero  on  some  of  the 
poorest  places  of  the  field,  simply  sow- 
ing the  peas  broadcast  and  turning  in 
lightly  with  turn  plows  both  peas 
•and  the  growing  rye. 

The  crop  of  '09  on  this  land  was  a 
visible  improvement  on  the  preceding 
crops.  In  the  fall  of  '68,  we  again 
seeded  down  as  before  150  acres  in 
rye  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of 
broadcast  peas  a3  before.  The  land 
now  in  corn  is  full  of  decaying  vege- 


table matter  and  promises  well.  We 
are  satisfied  that  the  crop  of  this  year 
without  compost  or  fertilizer  of  any 
kind  will  fully  equal  the  crop  of  '68 
when  it  was  manured.  Last  fall  we 
seeded  down  again  225  acres  in  Rye, 
which,  at  this  date,  20th  May,  is 
flourishing  as  heretofore, and  promises 
an  abundant  supply  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter for  the  next  crop  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the'spring  and  summer  shad- 
ing to  the  land.  To  sow  a  largo 
quantity  of  rye  is  a  very  easy  matter, 
simply  throwing  the  seed  on  the 
ground,  no  plowing  being  necessary 
in  this  latitude,  but  to  sow  a  large 
quantity  of  peas  and  turn  them  in 
which  is  necessary,  is  quite  a  job  in 
June  or  July,  the  busiest  months  of 
the  year.  We  have  not  dono  as  much 
of  the  latter  as  we  could  wish  for 
want  of  time.  The  two  things  com- 
bined, rye  and  peas,  we  believe  will 
renovate  land  as  speedily,  as  effective- 
ly, and  more  cheaply  than  any  plan 
that  we  can  suggest.  Y/e  will  con- 
tinue our  experimenting,  and  will 
from  time  to  time  report  progress 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmee, 
We  invite  an  exchange  of  ideas  on 
this  subject  with  any  of  our  Southern 
exchanges  or  subscribers,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  some  of  them.  Nothing 
could  more  interest  Southern  agricul- 
turists, we  think,  than  this  subject. 

ISlEID'inirTO  «E  'JT5SE  EB<KEC«ME3E  AG- 
I£ICXJI/rTURA&J  SWCfiE'fi'Y. 


The  above  Society  met  at  the  Court 
House  in  Tarboro,  according  to  regu- 
lar announcement;  Col.  C.  13.  Kille- 
brew,  presiding. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meet- 
ing, made  some  very  appropriate  re- 
marks, appealing  to  the  farmers  of  the 
county  to   assist  in  the  praise-worthy 
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effort  to  increase  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  our  county  and  section. 

After  much  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing appointments  were  made  by  the 
President,  under  the  following  article 
of  the  by-laws : 

"  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
one  member  from  each  township,  who 
may  organize  a  branch  club  in  their 
respective  townships,  whose  action  is 
to  be  co-operative  with  this  Society.  '7 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Lower  Conetce,  W.  T.  Cobb;  Upper 
Conetco,  T.  C.  Hyman ;  Lower  Pish- 
ing Creek,  H.  L.  Leggett ;  Upper 
Pishing  Creek,  M.  J.  Battle;  Swift 
Creek,  W.  H.  Powell ;  Sparta,.  R.  S. 
Sugg;  Walnut  Creek.  A.  B.  Nobles: 
Pocky  Mount,  W.  S.  Battle ;  Cokey, 
J.  M.  Home  ;  Tarboro,  C.  H.  King. 
Appointments  for  other  townships 
will  be  hereafter  made. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bourne, 
the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  locate  a  site,  and  see 
what  a  piece  of  land  consisting  of 
twenty-five  acres  can  be  purchased  at, 
for  a  Pair  Grounds,  and  report  to  this 
Society  between  now  and  January  1st, 
1871. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and 
under  the  same,  the  President  ap- 
pointed the  following  committee,  to- 
wit:  Jas.  P.  Thigpen,  J.  H.  Baker, 
J.  S.  Dancy,  Erastus  Cherry,  M.  J. 
Battle. 

By  request,  W.  F.  Lewis,  Esq., 
consented  to  deliver  an  essay  at  the 
next  meeting  upon  the  advantages  of 
Eastern  Carolina,  its  merits  and  pecu- 
liar agricultural  inducements. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 


the    cultivation    of    root    crops   wall 
b-9  introduced  and  discussed. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  June,  when  it  id 
hoped  that  a  large  attendance  of 
Edgecombe  farmers  will  be  on  hand, 


EOANOEE  AN13  TAB  PJ¥EK   AGBI- 
CUSSEVIZAIj  ASSOCIATION, 

The  above  named  Society  organized 
permanently  at  Weidon  on  the  2nd! 
May,  by  electing  that  thorough  gen- 
tleman and  practical  planter,  Mr. 
Eichard  H.  Smith,  of  Scotland  Neck 
as  its  President,  with  a  fine  corps  of 
subordinate  officers. 

Edgecombe  was  not  as  numerously 
represented  as  she  should  and  would 
have  been,  but  for  its  being  the  week 
of  our  Superior  Court.. 

Our  people  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  organizing  and  keep-* 
ing  up  associations  for  disseminating 
the  most  improved  machinery  and 
keeping  posted  with  the  latest  ideas 
in  connection  with  the  growing 
science  of  Agriculture.  We  are'  with 
you,  brother  farmers  of  Halifax  and 
Warren,  in  everything  you  do  tending 
to  advance  the  cause,  and  when  the 
time  for  material  aid  comes,  we  will 
be  with  you  in  purse  and  person. — 
The  name  selected  is  most  apropos, 
and  the  region  of  country  tributary 
to  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  Pivers  is  the 
finest  in  the  State. 

This  association  will  be  auxiliary, 
and  not  antagonistic  to-  the  North 
Carolina  and  Cape  Pear  Societies.  A 
pleasant  rivalry  for  success  will  be 
the  means  of  improving  all  of  them. 

The  Fairs  will,  of  course,  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  to  conflict,  and  the 
same  fruits,  vegetables,  animals,  fab- 
rics and  implements  can  be  exhibited 
at  all  three,  with  advantage  to  the 
cause. 
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Dr.  J.   ?/".    JOJVJSS 


[From  the  Country  Gentleman.] 
PURE  AIK, 


Throw  open  your  window  and  fasten  it  there, 
Fling-  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  blind, 

And  give  a  free  entrance  to  Heaven's  pure 
air  5 
'Tis  the  life  and  the  health  of  mankind. 

Are  you  fond   of  coughs,   colds,    dyspepsia 
and  rheums  1 

Or  headaches,  and  fevers,  and  chills  1 
Of  bitters,  hot-drops,  and  plasters  and  fumes, 

And  bleeding  and  blisters,  and  pills  1 

Then  shut  yourself  up  like  a  monk  in  his 
cave, 
Till  Nature  grows  weary  and  sad, 
And  imagine  yourself   on  the  brink  of  the  ! 
grave, 
Where  nothing  is  cheerful  and  glad. 

Be  sure  when  you.  sleep  that  all   air  is  shut  . 
out  ; 
Place,  too,  a  warm  brick  at  your  feet ; 
Wrap  a  bandage  of  flannel  your   neck  quite  i 
about, 
And  cover  your'head  with  the  sheet. 

O  !  prize  not  thus  lightly  so  precious  a  thing, 
'Tis  laden  with  gladness  and  wealth — ■ 

The  richest   of  blessings  that    Heaven    can  j 
bring, 
The  bright  panacea  of  health. 

Then  open  the  window  and  fasten  it  there, 
Fling  the  curtain  aside,  and  the  blind, 

And  give  a  free  entrance  to   Heaven's  pure  i 
air :  I 

:Tis  the  light,  life,  and  joy  of  mankind. 


Agmcultup.e,  "  in  a  general  sense, 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  ground   for  ; 
the  purpose  of  producing  vegetables, 
and   fruits    for  the  use  of  man   and 
beast.  "     As;er  and  Cultura. 

Horticulture  is  the   cultivation    of 
the  garden.     Ilortus  and  Cultura. 

Exactly  what  the  garden  is,  as  to 


size,  and  what  may  be  cultivated  in  it, 
is  a  question.  So,  what  horticulture 
is,  is  not  precisely  determined.  We 
shall  claim  to  be  within  our  confines 
when  we  are  near  the  house,  and 
shall  feel  free  to  speak  of  anything  we 
find  about  there,  even  of  the  women 
and  children. 

And  if  we  should  occasionally  leap 
the  garden  fence,  in  the  heat  of  per- 
suit,  and  tread  grounds  seemingly  un- 
lawful to  us,  it  is  hoped  that  our 
readers  and  Messrs,  Thigpen  and 
Dancy  will  pardon  us,  for  we  are  im- 
petuous, and  young  in  this  matter,  at 
least. 

And  too,  it  may  be,  that  neither 
garden  or  even  the  field  may  not  at 
all  times  contain  us,  but  we  may 
wander  away  to  the  "  winding  valley," 
and  "lofty  woods"  that  so  ravishes 
our  soul,  and  inspires  our  brain,  the 
source  of  all  our  stocks  and  seeds, 
to  seek  out  .something  more  that's 
good  for  man.     For  jet, 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush   un- 
seen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on   the  desert  air.  " 

In  our  reading  and  observations 
we  shall  note  especially,  and  press  it  as 
best  we  can,  such  seed  and  plants  as 
experience  has  shown  best  suited  for 
us ;  modes  of  culture  ;  drainage  and 
manuring  as  have  been  proven  to  be 
best  adapted  to  our  climate,  seasons 
and  soil ;  and  more  especially,  our  in- 
digenous plants  and  native  domestic 
animals,  which,  when  improved,  wo 
think  in  most  cases,  the  best  at  home. 

"We  all  deeply  feel  the  need  of  in- 
formation in  all  the  departments  of 
agriculture  which  can  be  made  avail- 
able and  useful,  and  that  will 
meet  our  needs  and  requirements. — 
Our   seasons,    climate,    and  require- 
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ments   so   much  differ  from  those  of 

the  Northern  States  and  England, 
from  whence  we  get  most  of  our  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  that  we  are 
every  day  led  astray  by  their  instruc- 
tion, and  calendar  of  operation.  We 
must  farm  and  garden  as  to  our  own 
requirements,  soil  and  season.  Hake 
our  own  observations  and  compari- 
sons, and  test  them  for  ourselves  in 
the  crucible  of  experiment.  Come 
often  together,  bringing  the  "  speci- 
mens of  our  own  productions,  "  seek- 
ing with  laudable  emulation  to  stimu- 
late ourselves,  and  our  neighbors  to 
greater  efforts. 

We  must  work  our  own  work. — 
Think  our  own  thoughts.  Promote, 
encourage  and  have  our  own  litera- 
ture. Educate  our  own  children.  If 
we  will  not  make  ourselves  self-re- 
lient,  we  must  content  ourselves  to  be 
dependent. 

Let  us  be  up  and  at  it. 


IEE  WHITE  «iZE.HT. 


A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the 
North  Western  Farmer  inquires  for  the 
history  of  the  "white  grub,"  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  crops  in  many 
parts  of  the  West  last  summer.  The 
"White  Grub"  is  not  a  perfect  in- 
sect ;  but  is  what,  in  natural  history, 
is  called  a  Larva,  by  which  term  is 
meant  an  insect  in  the  first  stage  of 
life.  All  true  insects  have  three 
stages  of  existence,  and  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these, 
they  so  completely  change  their  ap- 
pearance and  habits  of  life  as  scarcely 
to  retain  any  resemblance  of  their 
former  selves.  When  the  insect  egg 
hatches  it  is  a  worm  to  all  appearance 
— indeed,  almost  ail  the  creeping 
things  which  we  call  worms  are  the 


larva)  of  winged  insects.  The  earth- 
worm is  the  only  example  of  a  true 
worm  that  is  familiar  to  us  in  this 
climate.  In  the  larva  state  insects 
are  most  voracious,  and  in  this  stage 
of  existence  they  do  nearly  all  their 
damage  to  field  and  fruit  crops. 

Except  the  grasshopper  family 
(Zocustarzee),  and  the  potato-bug  (Lytta) 
we  do  not,  at  this  moment,  recall  to 
mind  any  insect,  in  its  last  or  perfect 
stage,  whose  presence  on  the  farm  is 
at  all  to  be  dreaded. 

The  duration  of  the  larva  state  is 
very  different,  in  the  different  fami- 
lies of  insects,  and  indeed  in  the  same 
insect  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  under  different  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  &c.  Most  insects 
complete  the  entire  circle  of  changes 
in  the  course  of  one  summer,  and  a 
few  perform  that  circuit  two  or  even 
three  times  in  that  period.  There 
are,  however,  several  species  of  the 
Beetle  family,  which  continue  in  the 
larva  state  for  two,  three  or  even  four 
years.  The  "  White  Grub  "  is  one  of 
this  class.  It  is  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
belonging  to  the  sub-order,  Coleojjtera, 
genius  Laclmostema  and  species  qiier- 
cina.  The  parent  beetle  and  its  grub 
is  thus  described  by  Prof.  Tenney  in 
his  Manual  of  Zoology  : 

"  It  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  long 
chestnut  brown,  smooth,  but  finely 
punctured,  and  each  wingcase  has 
three  slightly  elevated  longitudinal 
lines  ;  breast  clothed  with  yellowish 
down.  The  grub  is  white,  with  a 
brownish  head,  attains  almost  the 
size  of  our  little  finger,  and  feeds 
upon  grass  roots.  " 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  beetle 
in  loose  turf  or  decaying  sod,  about 
the  first  of  Juno,  and   shortly   after 
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this  the  beetle  dies.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  a  few  days,  and  a  small,  white 
maggot  is  the  product.  This  larva 
descends  to  the  tender  rootlets  of  the 
grass  on  which  it  feeds  and  grows 
during  the  summer,  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  it  descends  to  the 
frost  line,  or  near  it,  where  it  remains 
torpid  till  spring.  As  soon  as  the 
grass  begins  to  put  out  young  roots  it 
returns  to  its  old  haunts,  and  feasting 
on  the  tender  rootlets,  it  grows  rapid- 
ly, and  attains  its  full  size  before  har- 
vest. With  the  approach  of  fall,  and 
the  decay  of  vegetation,  the  grub  be- 
comes sluggish,  ceases  to  eat,  and 
finally,  forming  for  itself  a  nice  round 
cavity  in  the  sub-soil,  the  larva  rolls 
itself  up  and  passes  into  the  Pupa 
state.  In  this  condition  it  is  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  crust,  of  consider- 
able firmness,  and  appears  to  have 
lost  all  power  of  motion.  When 
spring  returns  and  the  earth  is  warmed 
by  the  sun,  this  pupa  will  burst  its 
shell  and  the  Imago  or  perfect  insect 
will  make  its  way  to  the  surface — the 
large  brown  beetle,  or  May-bug,  as  it 
is  commonly  called.  This  beetle  is 
itself  comparatively  harmless,  living 
on  green  leaves — eating  but  little  and 
winding  up  its  brief  existence  in  about 
forty  days.  The  grub  which  so  seri- 
ously damaged  the  crops  of  last  year 
will  do  no  injury  this  year,  but  there 
may  be  a  crop  of  young  larva,  which 
were  hatched  last  summer  and  now 
ready  for  the  spring  growth  of  vege- 
tation. The  farmers  who  "  hogged 
down  "  their  corn  last  fall  will  escape 
the  grub  in  those  fields.  Hogs  are 
very  fond  of  these  larva,  and  will  turn 
the  soil  upside  down  in  search  of 
them.  If,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
we   turn  the  hogs  upon  the  meadow, 


we  will  find  them  busy  as  long  as 
there  is  a  square  yard  of  sod  unturned 
by  their  busy  noses.  People  call  this 
swine  perversity,  but  piggy  knows 
what  ho  is  doing,  and  he  is  not  the 
gentleman  to  work  without  he  can 
make  something  by  it — he  knows 
where  the  grubs  are. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy 
these,  and  other  larva  that  winter  in 
the  ground,  is  to  break  the  corn 
ground  late  in  the  fall,  so  that  the 
winter  freezing  will  destroy  the  young 
larva,  or  the  eggs  deposited  from 
spring  hatching,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cut-worm,  which  is  the  larva  of  a 
moth  or  small  butterfly. 

The  larva  of  another  beetle  of  the 
genus  Elater,  often  proves  very  de- 
structive to  corn  on  cold  clay  soils. — ■ 
This  is  commonly  known  as  the  Wire 
Worm.  It  continues  in  the  larva  state 
three  summers  before  it  completes  its 
transformation.  Underdrained  lands 
are  never  injured  by  it. 


iiArisurva  gaiid^xs  aw  eabiK 


The  great  Babylonian  king  Nebu- 
chadnezzer  (died  B.  C.  561),  when  he 
had  completed  his  conquests,  as  ho 
found  himself  in  possession  of  treas- 
ures uncounted,  and  captives  by  tens 
of  thousands,  determined  also  to  sig- 
nalize his  reign  by  some  of  the 
triumphs  of  peace.  He  built  a  new 
palace  of  colossal  dimensions,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  triple  wall,  the 
outer  one  of  which  was  some  seven 
miles  in  circuit ;  he  enclosed  the  city 
of  Babylon  with  a  wall,  which  Hero- 
dotus sa}rs,  was  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  made 
the  Hanging  Gardens.  This  last 
work  was  undertaken  to  gratify  his 
wife,   Amyitis,   a  Median  princess. — 
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Having  passed  her  younger  days  in  a 
mountainous  region,  she  disliked  the 
uniform  level  of  the  country  about 
Babylon,  and  pined  for  the  woods 
and  hills  of  Media.  The  lofty  rocks 
and  various  trees  of  this  wonderful 
paradise  were  an  attempt  to  imitate 
Median  scenery.  These  gardens  were 
high  enough  to  overlook  the  walls  of 
the  city,  and  occupied  a  square  four 
hundred  feet  on  a  side. 

It  has  been  a  question  hew  these 
gardens  were  supported  at  this  great 
height,  as  it  was,  until  lately,  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Babylonians  did 
not  understand  the  principle  of  the 
arch.  But  it  is  now  known  that  very 
perfect  arches  were  built  in  Egypt,  in 
Assyria,  and  in  Babylonian  centuries 
before  Nebuchadnezzar's  time  and  so 
the  question  is  simplified. 

The  ancient  Romans,  when  they 
had  to  carry  a  stone  aqueduct  across 
a  deep  ravine,  sometimes  built  three 
or  four  tiers  of  arches,  one  above 
another,  till  the  acquired  level  at 
which  the  water  was  to  be  carried 
was  reached.  In  the  same  manner, 
only  on  a  larger  scale,  was  this  mound 
of  the  gardens  raised.  They  built 
one  story  of  arches,  covering  the  re- 
quired space ;  on  this  was  placed  a 
second  story ;  and  thus  was  story 
after  story  raised.  A  great  mass  of 
earth  covered  the  top,  and  water  was 
supplied  from  the  Euphrates  through 
pipes.  Not  only  flowers  and  shrubs 
grew  there,  but  trees  of  the  largest 
size  ;  some  of  them  so  large  that  their 
trunks,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius, 
were  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ascent  to  the  garden  was  by  steps, 
and  on  the  way  up,  among  the  arches,  I 
were  stately  apartments,  whose  plea- 
sant  coolness  the  heat  of  the  climate  j 
could  little  aifect. — Oliver  Optic's  Mag  a-  ! 
zinc. 


dTJT/sriVATE  FLOWERS. 

I  would  cultivate  in  children  a  love 
for  flowers,  and  give  them  one  to 
tend  and  care  for,  as  soon  as  they  are 
capable  of  doing  it.  It  is  a  work  that 
tends  to  beget  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  and  will  lead  them  to 
seek  to  be  good  and  lovely,  tender  and 
gentle  in  word  and  deed.  Who 
would  indulge  in  anger  among  flow- 
ers ? 

Every  farmer's  wife  should  have  a 
few  plants,  one  at  least,  to  cherish 
and  love.  It  would  lighten  her  harder 
labor,  and  receive  her  great  care,  and 
often  sooth  her  perturbed  feelings,  to 
give  it  merely  a  look,  a  thought,  a 
draught  of  water  in  its  need — to 
watch  its  growth  and  catch  the  fra- 
grance of  its  opening  petals.  Per- 
chance I  hear  one  say,  "  I  have  no 
time  to  spend  in  that  way  ;  I  have  to 
work,  work,  from  morning  till  night, 
and  go  to  bed  with  much  left  un- 
finished. "  Well,  I  know  how  that 
is,  having  had  seme  experience  in  that 
line  ;  but  the  worst  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  spirit,  the  temper  is  so 
worried  and  fretted.  By  all  means, 
calm  that,  though  no  work  be  done 
for  a  week ;  attend  to  your  flowers  ; 
they  have  a  soothing,  calming  in- 
fluence. Your  "husband  doesn't 
know  nor  care  how  hard  you  work,  or 
how  tired"  you  are  ?  Well,  he  true- 
ly  doesn't  know — but  then  it  is  not 
likely  lie  ever  will  know ;  and  this 
sin  of  ignorance  in  him  had  better  be 
winked  at  than  fretted  over.  Again, 
I  say,  cultivate  plants  and  flowers  ; 
let  no  day  pass  without  listening, 
quietly,  attentively,  to  their  whisper- 
ing voices,  and  in  your  silent  com- 
munings with  them  learn  to 

"  Bless  God  for  flowers, 
For  the  bright,  gentle,  holy  thoughts   they 

breathe 
From  out  their  odorous  beauty,  like  a  wreath 

Of  sunshine  lo  life's  hours.'' 
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Though  the  air  is  dependent  for  the 
renewal  of  its  oxygen  on  the  action  of 
the  green  leaves  of  plants,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
light  thai  these  arganisms  decompose 
carbonic  acid.  All  plants,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  hind  or  nature,  absorb 
oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  in 
the  dart.  The  quantity  of  noxious 
gas  thus  eliminated  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly small  when  compared  with 
the  oxygen  thrown  out  during  the 
day.  When  they  are  flowering, 
plants  exhale  carbonic  acid  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  at  the  same 
time  evolve  heat.  In  this  condition, 
therefore,  they  resemble  animals  as 
regards  their  relation  to  the  air  ;  and 
a  number  of  plants  placed  in  a  room 
would,  under  these  circumstances, 
lend  to  vitiate  the  air. 

"While  the  phanerogamia,  or  flower- 
ing plants,  depend  on  the  air  almost 
entirely  for  their  supply  of  carbon, 
and  are  busy  during  the  day  in  re- 
storing to  it  the  oxygen  that  has  been 
removed  by  animals,  many  of  the  in- 
ferior cryptogamia,  as  the  fungi  and 
parasitic  plants,  obtain  their  nourish- 
ment from  material  that  has  already 
been  organized.  They  do  not  absorb 
carbonic  acid,  but  on  the  eontiary 
they  act  like  animals,  absorbing  oxy- 
gen exhaling  carbonic  acid  at  all 
times.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
their  presence  in  a  room  cannot  be 
productive  of  good  results. 

Aside  from  the  highly  deleterious 
action  that  plants  may  exert  on  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sleeping-room,  by 
increasing  tho  proportion  of  carbonic 
aoid  during  the  night  there  is  another 


and  more  important  objection  to  b# 
urged  against  their  presence  in  such 
apartments.  Like  animals,  they  ex- 
hale peculiar  volatile  organic  princi- 
ples, which  in  many  instances  render 
the  air  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  res- 
piration. Even  in  the  days  of  An- 
dronieus  this  fact  was  recognized,  for 
he  says,  in  speaking  of  Arabia  Felix:, 
that,  "by  reason  of  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense and  hot  spices  there  growing, 
the  air  was  so  obnoxious  to  their 
brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at 
some  times  cannot  avoid  its  influence." 
What  the  influence  on  the  brains  of 
of  the  inhabitants  may  have  been 
does  not  at  present  interest  us  :  we 
have  only  quoted  the  statement  to 
show  that  long  ago  the  emanations 
from  plants"  were  regarded  as  having 
an  influence  on  the  condition  of  the 
air;  and,  in  view  of  our  present  igno-» 
ranee,  it  would  be  wise  to  banish 
them  from  our  sleeping  apartments, 
at  least  until  Ave  are  better  informed 
regarding  their  true  properties.— -Df* 
J.  C.  Draper,  in  January   Galaxy. 


X.ESE  IJiSKKOSvEE  ROSE. 


The  legend  of  the  Cherokee  rose  ia 
as  pretty  as  the  flower  itself.  An 
Indian  chief  of  the  Seminole  tribe 
was  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies, 
the  Cherokees,  and  doomed  to  torture, 
but  fell  so  seriously  ill  that  it  became 
necessary  to  Wait  for  his  restoration 
to  health  before  Committing  him  to 
the  fire  ;  and  as  he  lay  prostrated  by 
disease  in  the  cabin  of  the  Cherokee 
warrior,  the  daughter  of  th?  latter,  a; 
young  dark-faced  maid,  was  his  nurse. 
She  fell  in  love  with  the  young  chief- 
tian,  and  wishing  to  save  his  life 
urged  him  to  escape;  but  he  would 
not  do  so  unless  she  would  lice  witb 
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him.  She  consented.  Yet  before  they 
hod  gone  far,  impelled  by  soft  regret 
at  leaving  home,  she  asked  permis- 
sion of  her  lover  to  return  for  the 
purpose  of  bearing  away  some  me- 
mento of  it.  So  retracing  her  foot- 
steps she  broke  a  sprig  from  the  White 
rose  which  climbed  up  the  poles  of 
her  father's  teat,  and  preserving  it 
during  her  flight  through  the  winder- 
ness  planted  it  by  the  door  of  her 
now  home  in  the  land  of  the  Semi- 
noles.  And  from  that  day  this  beau- 
tiful flower  has  always  been  known 
between  the  capes  of  Florida  and 
lhroughout  the  Southern  States  by 
the  name  of  the  Cherokee  rose. 


Gemiixatiox  of  Seeds  . — The 
sprouting  of  seeds  can  be  facilitated 
by  chemical  agencies,  especially  by 
the  action  of  ammonkr  and  oxalic 
acid.  A  solution  of  the  latter  will 
often  cause  them  to  germinate  within 
a  day  or  two,  even  after  having  been 
kept  for  forty  years.  Coffee  seeds, 
which  are  proverb'.rlly  hard  to  start, ' 
are  best  forwarded  by  placing  them 
in  a  covered  vessel  containing  equal 
parts  and  spirits  of  sal  ammoniac,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  At  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  the  roots  will  be 
found  to  have  started.  Most  of  the 
stories  of  the  germination  of  wheat 
found  in  mummy  cases  are  of  very 
dubious  character.  Travellers  and 
others  have  often  been  "  sold  "  by  the 
Egyptian  rascals  who  have  furnished 
them  with  these  seeds  of  two  thousand 
or  more  years  ago.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, on  pretty  good  authority,  that  in 
1834,  at  a  meeting  of  a  German 
Scientific  Association,  grain  was  ex- 
hibited which  had  been  raised  from 
■seed    found    iu     an  Egyptian    tomb, 


where  it  must  have  lain  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  centuries.  This  seed  had 
been  soaked  for  a  considerable  time 
in  fatty  oil  before  planting. —  Chemical 

Report. 


Daswix  and  Agassiz,  and  still  more 
their  respective  disciples,  represent 
two  opposite  doctrines  in  regard  to 
the  origin  of  animal  species.  The 
first  sustains  the  idea  that  a  gradual 
development  from  inferior  to  superior 
species  took  place,  so  that  in  the  be- 
ginning only  inferior  species  of  ani- 
mals existed,  which,  by  change  of 
circumstances,  gradually  developed 
into  others,  among  which  were  somo 
of  inferior,  others  of  a  superior  type  ; 
while  the  original  races,  of  which  the 
fossil  remains  prove  the  existence, 
disappeared.  The  doctrine  of  Agas- 
siz  is  that  every  species  had  its  sepa- 
rate progenitors,  especially  created  to 
propagate  their  own  species  un- 
changed ;  that  even  the  human  race 
had  at  least  five  progenitors — one  pair 
for  the  negroes,  one  pair  for  the 
whites,  &c. 


— &— <3£7>  -O— 


To  Detect  Adelteratioxs  ix  Caxdt. 
—A  number  of  the  wholesale  candy- 
makers  in  New  York,  have  united  in 
recommending  the  following  as  a 
simple  means  of  detecting  falsifica- 
tions in  confectionery  : 

"  Any  person  may  analyze  lozen- 
ges, opaque  candy,  or  sugar  plums, 
by  simply  dissolving  iu  water.  If 
the  water  remains  transparent,  the 
candy  is  pure  ;  but  if  milky  or  de- 
positing a  sediment,  terra-alba,  or 
some  equally  harmful  adulteration 
has  been  used:" 

That  confectionery  is  extensively 
adulterated  is  a  notorious  fact.  If 
anyone  doubts  it,  he  has  only  to  go  to 
the  wholesale  dealer,  who  will  give 
him  their  prices  for  both  the  pure  and 
the  impure  article.  Tons  of  terra- 
bula  are  daily  devoured  by  unsuspi- 
cious lovers  of  sugar  plums. 
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To. 


TO  PREVENT   LANB  FROM    WAS  I 
ING-XHE    FIRST    THING    ANE> 
THE    ONE    THING  NEEBFtTL 
IN  AGRICULTURE  IN  CER- 
TAIN  LOCALITIES  AND 
ON  CERTAIN  SOILS. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  I  beg  a  small 
place  in  the  Paeiteb.  to  press  this 
matter  upon  the  agriculturist,  and 
upon  all  your  readers. 

I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  agriculturist  who  now  lives,  but 
of  vital  importance  to  the  one  who  shall 
come  after  us,  and  to  all  who  subsist 
on  the  products  of  the  soil. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  of 
this  matter  in  the  course  of  forty  years' 
farmiag,I  hesitate  not  to  affirm, that  to 
prevent  land  from  washing,  is  the  first 
thing  in  point  of  time,  and  the  first 
thing  in  point  of  importance  that 
should  be  attended  to  in  farming1  on 


certain  soils  and  in  certain  localities. 
There  is  some  land  so  level,  and  some 
soils  so  porous  as  not  absolutely  to 
require  the  effort  immediately,  but 
the  "constant  drop  will  wear  the 
stone,  "  and  wherever  water  runs  over 
cultivated  land,  it  is  muddy,  and  con- 
sequently carries  off  the  soil. 

We,  the  present  generation,  are 
only  tenants  for  life,  though  the  word 
"  forever  "  is  in  land  deeds.  There 
will  bo  others  after  us  to  live  and  eat 
— children  of  the  same  great  Parent 
who  will  not  hold  us,  or  any  genera- 
tion, guiltless,  who  wastes  or  lets 
waste  the  entailed  legacy.  I  do  hold 
that  it  is  wrong,  morally  wrong,  care- 
lessly, indolently  and  selfishly,  ("I. 
don't  care  ")  to  lot  our  lands  wash 
away  ;  to  convert  our  rich  and  beau- 
tiful forest  into  waste  lands,  scarred 
and  gullied,  frightful  to  beLcld ;  im- 
passible to  man,  and  dangerous  to 
stuck.     A  child   who  would  take    as 
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little  care  of  an  earthly  parent's  goods 
and  gifts  would  be  condemned  by  all 
good  men ;  and  if  done  in  the  know- 
ledge and  before  the  eyes  of  the  pa- 
rent, would  surely  incur  his  parental 
displeasure. 

The  great  neglect  of  this  matter  is 
shown  by  the  silence  of  books  and 
news-papers  and  agricultural  works, 
and  also  by  the  little  that  is  seen  done 
anywhere ;  and  the  imperfection  of 
what  is  done,  and  the  errors  in  what 
is  said  and  written  on  the  subject, 
show  the  little  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  this  important  subject. 

The  oldest  deed  for  land  I  have  seen 
bears  date  176o.  Population  then  was 
small  and  farming  or  cleared  land 
was  very  little,  and  increased  slowly 
for  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years.  It  is 
then  within  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
that  all  our  old  fields  and  waste  lands 
have  been  made.  Now  I  seriously 
ask,  what  will  be  the  amount  in  the 
next  thirty  or  forty  years,  without  a 
change  in  management,  pursuing  the 
past  and  present  wash-away  system, 
that  rs,  plow  up  and  down  the  hills, 
making  straight  rows,  so  that  rain 
water  will  run  off  the  land  ? 

To  answer  this  question  correctly, 
you  must  take  into  consideration  the 
increase  in  population  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  acres  under  culti- 
vation ;  and  also  the  increase  of  the 
cotton-raising  mania.  High  price  of 
cotton  is  inimical  to  proper  and  judi- 
cious saving  of  land.  The  greater 
the  temptation,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger of  man  not  performing  his  duty. 
Further,  to  answer  this  question  in  a 
cotton  country,  you  must  remember 
the  quantity  of.  plowing  and  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  cotton  fields,  both  increase 
the  tendency  to  wash. 


Now  considering  all  these  things, 
how  important,  I  ask,  is  this  saving  of 
land  frcm  washing  to  all  people,  but 
particularly  to  the  cotton  States  ? 

But  one  asks,  can  it  be  done  ?  I 
answer,  without  hesitation,  it  can ; 
and  that  without  much  labor,  but  not 
without  care,  skill  and  patience.  I 
have  tried  it  for  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Some 
of  my  neighbors  will  bear  the  same 
testimony.  But  I  will  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  $50  premium  essay  of 
Dr.  T.  N.  Sorsby,  of  Alabama,  pub- 
lished by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
North  Carolina,  in  pamphlet  form, 
with  two  other  essays,  which  pamph- 
let I  saw  about  '58  or  '59.  I  have 
lost  the  pamphlet,  the  only  thing  I 
ever  saw  published  on  the  subject. — 
In  hunting  for  the  pamphlet  a  few 
days  since,  I  found  the  essay  of  the 
Doctor  in  the  Southern  Cultivator  of 
April,  1860.  I  say  this  pamphlet  is 
all  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  ex- 
cept two  mere  allusions,  and  I  have 
been  taking  and  reading  the  two 
Farmers,  published  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  Southern  Cultivator,  published 
at  Athens,  Georgia,  for  the  last  eigh- 
teen months,  and  have  seen  much  on 
commercial  manures,  farming  imple- 
ments, cultivation  of  crops,  deep  and 
shallow  plowing,  diseases  of  vegeta- 
bles and  animals,  how  to  destroy  in- 
sects or  prevent  their  ravages,  and 
how  to  catch  moles,  &c,  but  only  two 
brief  allusions  to  the  first  thing  and 
all  important  thing — to  keep  the  land 
from  washing  away  from  where  it  is 
of  use,  to  where  it  is  of  no  use,  but 
harm,  swamps  and  sickness. 

The  Doctor,  our  only  authority, 
says  :  "  Wo  regret  to  state  that  wo 
have  not  been  able,  by  a  careful  re- 
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search  of  all  the  agricultural  works 
that  we  have  been  able  to  examine  in 
the  English  and  French  languages, 
to  find  the  origin  of  this  system  of 
culture  (horizontal  culture.)  Mr.  Thos. 
Jefferson,  who  was  a  close  observer  of 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  Monticello,  6th  March,  1816, 
says  :  '  My  son-in-law,  Col.  Thos. 
M.  Randolph,  is,  perhaps,  the  farmer 
in  the  State  ;  and  by  the  introduction 
of  the  horizontal  method  of  plowing, 
instead  of  straight  furrows,  has  really 
saved  this  hilly  country.  It  was  run- 
ning off  in  the  valleys  with  every  rain, 
but  by  this  process  we  scarcely  loose 
an  ounce  of  soil.'  " 

It  seems  Col.  Randolph  introduced 
this  method  of  plowing  into  Virginia 
previous  to  1816,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
states  he  was  acquainted  with  it  two 
or  three  years  previous  to  writing 
this  letter. 

This  is  the  earliest  notice  we  have 
seen  of  the  horizontal  culture,  as 
practiced  in  the  South  at  the  present 
day.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  know 
from  whence  he  introduced  it,  and 
where  it  originated. 

In  Taylor's  Arator,  published  in 
Virginia  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, on  the  subject  of  plowing  hilly 
lands,  it  is  stated,  "that  such  lands 
will  admit  of  narrow  ridges,  as  well 
as  level,  by  a  degree  of  skill  and  at- 
tention so  easily  attainable,  that  it 
has  existed  in  Scotland  above  a  cen- 
tury past  under  a  state  of  agriculture 
otherwise  execrable,  and  among  the 
ignorant  Highlanders.  It  is  effected 
by  carrying  the  ridges  horizontally  in 
such  inflections  as  the  hilliness  of  the 
ground  may  require,  curved,  or  zig- 
zag, preserving  the  breadth.  The 
preservation    of    the    soil    is   hardly 


more  valuable  than  that  of  the  rain 
water  in  the  successive  reservoirs  thus 
produced  to  refresh  the  thirsty  hill- 
sides, instead  of  its  reaching  to  and 
poisoning  the  valleys  below.  "  (Note 
this  you  who  think  the  rows  ought  to 
drain  the  lands  of  rain  water,  "  every 
row  carry  off  its  own  water,  "  and 
sometimes  helps  its  neighbor,  too.) 

It  is  very  strange  if  this  system  was 
pursued  in  Scotland  so  very  long  ago, 
that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
English  works.  During  an  extensive 
tour  and  residence  of  over  three  years 
in  Europe,  from  Great  Britain  to  Na- 
ples, Italy,  through  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Ger- 
many, we  never  saw,  heard  or  read  of 
its  being  pursued  in  any  of  those  coun- 
tries as  it  is  done  here,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  how  it  could  have  been  prac- 
ticed in  Scotland,  and  not  kept  up  now- 
a-days.  In  our  travels  through  the 
United  States,  we  have  seen  it  pur- 
sued from  Mississippi  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  Thaer's  Principles  of  Agriculture 
a  standard  German  work,  in  speaking 
of  plowing  ridges,  he  says:  "The 
most  advantageous  disposition  of  them 
that  can  be  made  on  an  inclined  sur- 
face, is  to  give  them  a  horizontal  or 
standing  direction;"  but  he  says 
nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  method 
as  pursued  at  the  South,  he  would 
have  written  considerably  on  it.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  horizontal 
system  of  plowing  is  of  Southern  in- 
vention. Wo  are  astonished  at  the 
fact,  since  the  Southern  planters  and 
farmers  have  the  reputation  of  being 
such  careless  and  wasteful  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 
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We  consider  it  the  most  important 
discovery  of  the  modern  agricultural 
era.  So  important  is  it  to  the  South 
and  to  the  soil  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  it  rains  as  it  does  here, 
that  the  discoverer  of  the  method  de- 
serves the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
Southern  people  and  a  place  upon  the 
tablet  of  memory  next  to  that  of  the 
father  of  our  country.  I  would 
second  this  remark  with  heart  and 
mind,  and  would  add  this,  the  dis- 
coverer of  horizontal  or  level  rows, 
hill- side  ditches,  or  safe-guard  ditches, 
and  deep  plowing,  deserves  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  great  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. That  while  the  one  disarmed  the 
storm  of  its  lightning  and  imprisoned 
and  kept  harmless  the  captive,  the 
other  received  the  rain  and  appro- 
priated to  use  what  was  necessary  and 
useful,  and  what  was  not — the  super- 
abundance— gently  conveyed  to  the 
natural  drains,  thence  to  the  artificial 
resevoirs  to  turn  mills — all  this  with- 
out injury  to  the  interest  or  wellfare 
of  man  and  without  injury  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fields  and  forests. 

The  Doctor  proceeds  :  "  The  first 
written  notice  of  horizontal  culture 
and  hill-side  ditching  that  we  ever 
saw  was  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern 
Cultivator.  Major  E.  D.  W.,  our  step- 
father, first  introduced  the  method  of 
horizontal  plowing  on  the  level  sys- 
tem into  this  country,  in  the  spring 
of  1834,  He  had  read  a  notice  of  it 
in  some  paper,  which  induced  him  to 
try  it  on  some  hilly  land  at  the  Dial 
place.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  result  of  it,  and  with  his  experi- 
ment, that  he  has  continued  it  ever 
since  with  great  success  on  two  plan- 
tations. He  has  1,000  or  more  acres 
under  the  plumb.     He   has  tested   it 


thoroughly,  and  has  preserved  the 
fertility,  retained  the  soil,  and  im- 
proved his  lands,  aided  by  a  proper 
application  of  manures,  under  a  severe 
course  of  cropping.  Without  this 
system,  all  the  manures  he  could  make 
would  not  preserve  half  of  the  land  in 
its  present  state  of  fertility  for  five 
years.  He  would  as  soon  abandon 
planting  as  to  abandon  the  horizontal 
system  of  culture.  " 

In  a  note  the  Doctor  adds  :  "  Since 
the  foregoing  was  published,  I  have 
seen  the  following,  which  settles  the 
introduction  of  the  horizontal  culture 
in  the  United  States  on  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son : 

"  The  practice  of  horizontal  cultiva- 
tion or  circling  the  rows,  so  as  to  keep 
them  on  a  level  on  hilly  and  rolling 
lands,  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Dunbar,  of  the  Forest,  in 
Adams  county,  Mississippi,  (as  Mr. 
Dunbar  is  known  to  have  stated  in 
conversation  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, in  1810)  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  whom  Mr.  Dunbar  was 
a  correspondent  for  many  years,  when 
the  former  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  Having  observed, 
while  in  France  this  economical  man- 
ner of  cultivating  the  mountain  sides, 
Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  it  as  well 
adapted  to  our  broken  lands.  The 
practice  was  tardily  adopted,  and  like 
all  similar  innovations  on  established 
usages,  met  at  first  with  its  share  of 
ridicule.  " —  Wane's  Report  on  the  Geo- 
logy and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi. 

Messrs.  Editors,  my  object  in  this 
article  is  to  call  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  believe  it  is  important,  and  I 
am  pained  at  the  carelessness,  inat- 
tention and  indifference  on  this  sub- 
ject.    Would  that  some  one  qualified, 
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would  give  the  present  state  of  this  i 
great  discovery  in  some  suitable  way, 
in  pamphlet  or  in  the  Fakmek,  that  the 
matter  might  be  properly  placed  be-  I 
fore  the  public  mind,  so  that  we  could 
know  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
yet  to  do  to  perfect  the  system.  I  think 
the  essentials  are  three  :  level  rows,  deep 
flowing,  and  hillside  ditches. 

May  28th,  1870.  D.  M.  L. 


[From  Reconstructed  Farmer, August,  1869.] 


FENCES  — NO.  1. 


It  seems  that  our  planters,  as  a  class, 
are  so  chained  to  the  time-honored 
habits  of  their  fathers  that  they  are 
content  to  live  under  the  present  law 
of  enclosure  without  endeavoring  to 
make  any  effort  to  show  how  unlike 
the  conditions  and  circumstances  of 
the  present  time  in  comparison  with 
those  of  a  century  back. 

Our  progenitors  thought  the  law  of 
enclosure  was  needful,  and  they  were 
right  in  adopting  it.  Why  ?  Because 
this  country  was  then  an  almost  com- 
plete forest.  The  farms  were  then 
mere  patches,  and  farming  a  secondary 
consideration. 

Stock  raising  was  then  more  pro- 
fitable in  all  sections  than  farming, 
consequently  they  adopted  this  law. 
Is  stock  raising  of  the  present  time  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  those  days  ? 
Or  is  it  as  profitable  as  farming  ? 

If  so,  why  do  we  appropriate  one 
half  of  the  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice  of 
the  South  to  purchase  mules,  pork, 
beef,  and  the  many  articles  of  prime 
necessity  which  our  fathers*  were 
strangers  to  ? 

Was  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
those  days  as  expensive  to  enclose  as 
at  present  ? 

We  hold  it  was  not ;  for  then  the 
timber  was  abundant,  while  at  pros- 
ent  it  is  scarce  in  many  sections,  and 


having  been  culled  over,  it  is  much 
worse  to  fence  a  hundred  acres  now 
than  then. 

Why,  then,  should  we  continue  to 
hold  fast  to  such  a  law  when  our  con- 
dition is  so  different  from  that  of  our 
fathers  ?  We  hold  that  in  every  sec- 
tion where  the  farmers  (who  are  the 
back-bone  of  a  country)  are  the  suffer- 
ers by  this  law,  it  should  be  abolished  ; 
but  in  the  sections  of  country  where 
they  are  benefitted  by  the  law  of  en- 
closure, as  a  matter  of  justice  let  them 
have  it. 

For  instance,  in  that  portion  of  this 
State  where  the  proper  crop  is  hay, 
small  grain  and  stock  raising,  it  is 
better  for  them  and  the  country  that 
they  have  the  benefit  of  this  law. — 
But  this  does  not  hold  good  in  this 
section,  where  the  people  do  not  re- 
gard stock  raising  with  that  degree 
of  profit  they  ought  to. 

We  do  contend  that  in  every  sec- 
tion of  country  this  law  should  be 
abolished  where  supplies  are  pur- 
chased ;  for  this  is  evidence  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  the  law  is  not 
only  a  tax  upon  the  farmers,  but 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  State  also. 

If  the  immense  tax  this  law  im- 
poses on  the  people  to  keep  up  their 
fences  was  appropriated  in  a  different 
way,  it  could  but  add  infinitely  more 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
our  people. 

You  would  not  then  see  farms  dis- 
figured with  fences  running  here  and 
there.  You  would  not  see  the  roads 
angling  in  every  direction  to  save 
fence  ;  consequently  the  commerce  of 
the  country  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved, which  would  not  only  be  a 
great  convenience,  but  an  actual  in- 
come to  all  the  people. 

You  would  not  see  the  sorry  breeds 
of  bulls  and  boars  roaming  the  coun- 
try, consequently  the  breeds  of  stock 
would  soon  commence  to  improve, 
which  would  form  an  item  of  no  small 
advantage. 

Your  canals  and  lead  ditches  then 
would  not  be  subject  to  be  filled  up  at 
certain  places  by  half  famished  stock. 
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So  here  is  another  item  of  income  to 
be  added. 

You  would  not  need  so  many  gates, 
as  you  could  haul  your  compost  and 
travel  over  the  farm  with  less  incon- 
venience, since  you  would  not  have  to 
go  out  of  the  way  through  gates,  or 
pull  the  fence  down. 

You  would  save  at  least  three  acres 
of  ground  occupied  by  fence,  besides 
the  noxious  bushes  and  weeds  that 
grow  along  the  line  of  the  fence. — 
You  could  devote  the  labor  of  split- 
ting rails,  hauling  and  fencing,  to 
improving  the  soil,  which  would  be 
.an  item  of  gain. 

You  could  save  the  timber,  which 
in  a  coming  time  will  be  twice  as  val- 
uable as  at  present,  which  is  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked.  You 
would  then,  in  case  of  freshets  upon 
the  large  creeks  and  rivers,  be  secure 
from  the  ravages  of  stock,  where  your 
fences  are  sometimes  swept  away. 

You  would  then  do  away  with  that 
which  has  produced  more  personal 
difficulties  and  made  more  enemies 
among  neighbors  than  any  other 
cause. 


(From  Reconstructed  Farmer,  Sept.,   18G9. 
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We  wish  it  understood  that  we 
cannot  do  without  some  fencing  in 
this  county ;  neither  do  we  wish  to 
debar  any  farmer  from  having  as 
mueh  as  he  may  choose ;  but  to  be 
forced  to  build  and  repair  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars  annual- 
ly in  every  State,  is  an  actual  curse  to 
the  country  and  a  plague  upon  its  in- 
dustry. 

To  take  a  fair  and  considerate  view 
of  this  question  it  would  seem  next  to 
an  impossibility  for  law  or  custom  in 
a  free  country  to  continue  in  practice 
anything  more  unjust,  burdensome 
and  tyrannical  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  than  the  present  law  of  en- 
closure. 

We  know  this  will  be  considered 
strong  language,  but  we   mean  it  to 


be  such,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
every  word  to  be  true. 

If  a  man  purchase  a  tract  of  land, 
how  much  will  it  cost  him  to  enclose 
100  acres  before  he  can  reap  any 
benefit  from  it  ? 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  he  will 
have  of  this  100  acres  at  least  two 
fields ;  supposing  each  of  these  two 
fields  to  be  in  the  best  possible  shape, 
(a  square),  it  will  require  at  least  8U0 
panels,  and  allowing  13  rails  to  the 
panel,  it  will  take  10,400  rails  to 
fence  it. 

To  split  this  number  of  rails  from 
the  forest  that  has  been  culled  over, 
as  in  the  case  on  a  great  many  farms, 
will  cost  at  least  $80.  The  hauling 
and  building  will  be  $30  ;  by  adding 
these  together  we  have  $110  cash 
paid  out. 

Experience  teaches  that  this  fence 
will  have  to  be  replaced  in  about  8  years 
making  the  annual  cost  of  repairs 
$13.50.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
value  of  land  on  which  the  fence 
stands,  and  value  of  timber  used. — 
The  fence  will  occupy  at  least  two 
acres.  The  timber,  being  the  best  in 
the  forest,  is  worth  40  cents  per  cord  ; 
10,400  rails  will  make  100  cords. 

We  learn  from  the  census  of  1860 
there  are  23,763,909  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  $143,301,065,  making  the 
average  valuation  per  acre  a  fraction 
over  $6;  consequently,  the  valuation 
of  this  50  acres  will  be  $300. 

To  add  these  items  together,  we 
have, 

First  cost  of  fence $110  00 

Annual  repairs 13  50 

2  acres  of  land 12  00 

100  cords  of  wood  for  rails 40  00 

$175  50 
The  cost  of  fencing  and  repairing 
is  58 1  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost,  con- 
sequently the  50  acres  of  land  must 
be  depreciated  to  that  amount.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  inter- 
est upon  this  $175.50  for  8  years,  at 
6  per  cent.,  we  have  $104.20,  which 
detracts  from  the  land  an  additional 
3  (-  per  cent.,  making  this  field,  at  the 
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expiration,  of  eight  years,  cost  $269.70, 
nearly  as  much  as  the  first  cost. 

Let  us  calculate  what  the  aggre- 
gate cost  will  be  to  keep  the  fences  of 
the  whole  State  in  repair  for  the  next' 
eight  years. 

There  are,  according  to  the  census 
of  1860,  65,000  farmers,  possessing, 
in  round  numbers,  23,700,000  acres 
of  land,  which  makes  an  average  of 
860  acres  to  the  farm. 

Of  this  amount  6,500,000  acres  were 
improved,  which  makes  an  average  of 
100  acres  of  arable  land  to  each  farm  ; 
consequently  there  must  be  13,000 
fields. 

If  the  cost  of  keeping  in  repair  one 
field  of  50  acres  for  the  next  eight 
years  be  $175.50,  what  will  it  cost  to 
keep  in  repair  13,000  fields  ? 

The  answer  will  be  $22,715,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  interest,  which  in- 
creases the  amount  to  036,261,000, 
which  must  be  lost  in  a  period  of 
eight  years  for  repairs. 

Here  we  might,  by  the  same  rule 
as  a  basis  of  calculation,  show  that 
over  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars will  be  expended  in  the  aggre- 
gate by  the  United  States,  within  a 
period  of  eight  years,  but  it  will  suf- 
fice for  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  North 
Carolina. 

This  calculation  does  not  include 
the  lane  fences  forming  the  division 
line  between  farmers ;  neither  does 
it  include  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  fence  which  requires  two 
fences  on  the  public  roads,  where  one 
would  answer,  which  is  nearly  a  suffi- 
ciency for  all  pasturage  purposes 
when  taken  into  consideration  with 
the  interior  stock  lot  fences  which 
abound  on  ail  farms. 

We  know  a  large  number  of  men, 
men  who  believe  in  the  "good  old 
way,  "  will  say  this  is  an  exaggerated 
statement;  but  to  all  such  we  ask  you 
to  take  the  statistics  and  go  into  a  fair 
calculation,  and  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  us  that  it  is  an  odious  and  tyran- 
nical tax  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country,  then  we  desire  that  you  in- 
form    the     Recosstiujcted     Eaumek 


what  rule  you  base  your  calculations 
upon. 

There  are  others  who  will  say  that 
we  are  favoring  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor  man.  They  will 
hold  that  the  non  land-holder,  who* 
has  no  land,  cannot  own  a  cow  or 
hog,  as  he  will  have  no  where  to  keep 
them,  but  as  it  now  is  he  can  feed  in 
the  public  roads  and  his  stock  can 
roam  whithersoever  they  may  choose. 

Let  me  ask  you  if  the  non  land- 
owner does  not  have  to  secure  a  home 
for  himself  and  family  from  the  land- 
owner ?  This  you  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit. Then  why  is  it  he  cannot  secure 
a  home  for  his  cow  or  hog,  as  well  as 
for  his  family  ? 

Some  will  say  he  is  not  able  to  keep 
them  up,  as  he  will  have  to  use  more 
feed  than  if  they  run  out. 

Have  you  not  learned  that  you  can- 
not succeed  in  raising  stock  running 
at  large  ;  and  do  you  know  it  has  not 
been  profitable  in  many  sections  for 
years  ;  and  do  you  not  also  know  that 
the  many  loafing  thieves  render  it  im- 
possible to  succeed,  however  good  the 
range  may  be? 

Do  you  think  it  right  for  men  to 
have  their  stock  feeding  and  trespass- 
ing upon  other  men's  lands  ?  If  you 
do,  your  conception  of  right  is  differ- 
ent from  ours. 

Go  to  Europe  and  there  you  will 
find  no  law  of  enclosure,  consequent- 
ly you  will  not  see  the  beautiful  land- 
scape marred  by  fences  meandering 
here  and  there,  marking  the  division 
lines  between  farms,  but  living  fences 
of  hedges  or  posts  of  stone  set  up 
marking  the  boundaries.  There  the 
shepherd  with  his  faithful  dog  keeps 
the  herd  of  stock  within  proper 
|  limits. 

We  have  no  doubt  but  that  if  tho 
same  policy  was  adopted  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  and  all  through  the 
range  of  Southern  States  where  stock 
raising  is  profitable,  there  would  be 
saved  the  millions  of  dollars  now  lost 
annually  by  the  dogs,  besides  many 
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other  losses  that  might  be  saved  by 
the  attention  of  the  herdsman. 

We  cannot  believe  that  our  Crea- 
tor fashioned  the  grand  and  beautiful 
prairies  of  the  South,  West,  and 
Northwest  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fenced,  as  is  the  common  custom. 

But  men  even  go  there  and  intro- 
duce the  detestable  law  of  enclosure, 
thereby  destroying  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  for  all  must  admit  the  plant- 
ing of  posts,  in  order  to  describe 
boundaries,  would  be  more  economi- 
cal as  well  as  more  pleasant  to  the 
view. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  will  ad- 
mit this  to  be  an  oppressive  law,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  hold  that  the 
proper  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us 
to  do  away  with  it;  but  will  agree 
that  in  the  course  of  time  this  law  will 
be  abolished. 

Why  procrastinate  when  this  law 
costs  the  country  such  an  amount 
without  remuneration  ? 

Therefore,  we  hold  that  this  law 
should  be  canvassed  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  the  Legislature  should 
abolish  it  in  this  and  all  other  States 
similarly  situated,  and  adopt  that  law 
which  will  compel  men  to  keep  their 
stock  where  economy,  justice  and 
equity  demands,  upon  their  own 
premises. 

We  are  confident  that  our  course 
will  cause  our  journal  to  be  less  popu- 
lar, as  a  large  number  of  planters 
will  not  agree  to  depart  from  this  time 
honored  law. 

We  have  been  advised  by  many  of 
■our  friends  what  course  we  should 
pursue,  and  what  subjects  we  should 
write  upon,  and  not  to  act  premature- 
ly tipon  certain  subjects. 

We  here  say  for  the  information  of 
all  concerned  that  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer  is  an  independent  agricultu- 
ral journal,  and  that  we  shall  fear- 
lessly, at  all  times,  in  our  own  way, 
give  our  views  frankly  upon  all  sub- 
jcctsaffecting  the  agricultural,  mining, 
mechanical,  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  this  country. 


TOMATOES  TABOOED. 


Dr.  Dio  Lewis  condems  the  free  use 
of  tomatoes  as  causing  bleeding  of 
the  gums,  loosening  of  the  teeth  and 
irritation  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
intestinal  canal. 

Though  every  article  of  human 
consumption  has  been  in  turn  de- 
nounced, from  beef,  pork  and  flour,  to 
coffee,  tea  and  sugar,  so  that  if  one  is 
to  believe  all  the  doctors,  his  only  al- 
ternative is  to  be  poisoned  or  starve, 
yet  we  think  Dr.  Lewis  is  right  in  re- 
gard to  this  pseudo  fruit  the  use  of 
which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year, 
and  our  observation  in  one  or  two 
cases,  aa  well  as  reasoning  from  gene- 
ral principles,  tend  to  confirm  his 
testimony. 

It  is  certain  that  a  well  person  does 
not  need  medicine,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  adapted  to  a  diseased  state 
of  the  system  which  proves  that  it 
can't  be  also  adapted  to  the  opposite 
or  healthy  conditions,  as  in  the  latter 
case  it  frequently  creates  the  very 
symptoms  that  it  cures  in  the  former 
— a  fact  which  all  schools  of  medicine 
now  recognize  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. 

The  tomatoe  is  eminently  medicinal, 
it  having,  as  is  well  understood,  a 
specific  action  on  the  liver,  as  direct 
and  almost  as  potent  as  mercury,  the 
analogous  action  of  the  two  articles 
being  indicated  also  by  the  secondary 
effects  on  the  gum  and  teeth. 

But  as  the  temperament  and  diete- 
tic habits  of  Americans  predispose 
them  to  biliousness  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, a  moderate  use  of  tomatoes — Dr, 
Lewis  says  a  spoonful  at  a  meal — may 
not  only  prove  innocuous  but  extreme- 
ly beneficial,  while  making  a  princi- 
pal dish  of  them,  as  is  often  the  cus- 
tom, from  their  healthfulness  having 
been  so  much  insisted  on,  should  be 
discouraged.— Netoburyport  Herald. 
- -•- 

A  distinguished  poulterer  says,  that 
the  occasional  use  of  onions,  mixed 
and  fed  to  poultry  with  their  other 
food,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  keep- 
ing a  yard  of  poultry  in  health. 
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[From  the  Rural  Carolinian  for  June.] 

THE  CAUSE  ANBJ    PREVENTION  OF 

BUST  IN  COTTON. 


AN  ESSAY  READ  BEFORE  THE  POMQ- 
LOGICAL  AND  FARMERS'  CLUB  OF 
SOCIETY  HILL. 

While,  in  this  latitude,  the  cotton 
plant  is  comparatively  exempt  from 
the  ravages  of  the  army  and  boll 
worm,  it  seems  peculiarly  liable  to 
injury  from  rust,  not  due  probably 
to  climatic  influences.  I  do  not 
think  I  over-estimate  the  loss  from 
this  cause  during  the  last  season 
upon  many  of  our  farms,  when  I 
place  it  at  one-third  of  the  probable 
yield.  With  propriety,  then,  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  this 
insidious  disease,  its  character,  its 
cause,  and,  if  possible,  its  remedies. 

WHAT  IS  RUST  IN    COTTON  ? 

The  first  point  of  inquiry  is, 
What  is  the  disease?  It  is  an  ex- 
ternal affection  of  the  stalk  and  leaf, 
and,  if  so,  is  it  the  presence  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  parasites,  or  is  it 
simply  a  decay  of  the  structure  of 
the  plant  from  defective  or  noxious 
matter  in  the  soil  ? 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been 
advanced  by  respectable  authority. 
Mr.  Ruffin  ascribes  the  disease  to 
the  presence  of  minute  animalcule. 
(See  Ruffin 's  Report.)  Professor 
Harper,  of  Mississippi,  (see  "Cot- 
ton-Planters' Manuel,") says :  "The 
nature  of  this  rust  is  easily  found 
out  by  the  aid  of  a  sufficiently  pow- 
erful microscope,  and  is  known  to 
be  nothing  else  but  a  parasitical 
fungus,  growing  upon  the  stock  and 
branches  of  the  cotton  plant."  On 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  J.  Lawrence 
Smith,  a  chemist  of  distinction,  who 
was  employed  by  the  Black  Oak 
Agricultural  Society  to  investigate 
this  subject,  says,  "that  which  at> 
tacky     cotton     shows     no    fundus 


growth,"  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  it  is  due  mainly  to  noxious  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  and  especially 
to  the  peroxide  of  iron.  In  this 
opinion  Mr,,  Henry  W.  Ravenel,  of 
Aiken,  concurs,  than  whom  no 
higher  authority  exists  in  the  South. 
In  a  recent  communication,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
him,  he  says  :  "I  have  myself  paid 
some  attention  to  this  branch  of  bota- 
ny, and  at  the  time  made  frequent  and 
close  examination  of  the  diseased 
plant,  and  could  never  in  any  in- 
stance find  any  indications  of  e'ryp- 
togamic  growth.  I  am  satisfied  that 
rust  in  cotton  is  not  caused  by  any 
parasite  such  as  effects  wheat,  rye, 
oats  and  other  cereals,  but  is  only 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  plant, 
affecting  its  structural  organization, 
and  probably  caused  by  some  dele- 
terious agent  in  the  soil." 

Which  of  these  theories  shall  we' 
accept?  Jn  the  absence  of  direct 
authority,  the  weight  of  probability 
is  in  favor  of  the  fungus  theory,  if 
we  were  confined  to  any  single  one.- 
It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
numerous  order  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  affecting  almost  every  varie- 
ty of  vegetation,  and  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  cotton  plant  should 
be  exempt.  But  the  probability  is' 
that  the  term  rust  has  been  employ- 
ed in  a  vague  sense  to  indicate  seve- 
ral diseases  of  the  cotton  plant,  so' 
that  each  of  these  theories  may  be 
true  to  a  limited  extent.  The  dis- 
ease certainly  presents  itself  to  us 
in  at  least  two  apparently  distinct 
forms,  designated  red  and  black 
rust. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  an  interesting  question 
of  science,  rather  than  one  of  prac- 
tical value.  It  will  be  found,  which- 
ever theory  we  adopt,  that  in  all 
cases  over  which  the  farmer  can  have 
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any  control,  the  exciting  cause  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soil. 

The  cognate  disease  which  affects 
grain,  and  is  known  elsewhere  under 
the  term  "Mildew,"  has  been  the 
subject  of  close  investigation  for 
years,  and  especially  by  the  intelli- 
gent agricultural  mind  of  Great 
Britain.  This  is  known  to  be  a 
fungus,  which  is  always  more  or  less 
present,  (see  Professor  Johnson's 
article,  Farmers'  Encyclopedia, 
page  809,)  but  which  only  becomes 
destructive  under  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  its  development — gene- 
rally a  feeble  or  diseased  condition 
of  the  plant.  This  is  the  exact 
theory  with,  regard  to  rust  in  the 
cotton  plant.  "This  fungus,"  says 
Professor  Harper,  "is  produced  by 
a  diseased  state  of  the  plant,  caused 
by  a  stagnation  in  its  growth  and  a 
consequent  relaxation  in  circulation 
of  the  fluid  or  sap  of  the  plant." — 
And  this  diseased  state  of  the  plant 
he  ascribes  more  generally  to  a  de- 
fective condition  of  the  soil.  Wheth- 
er, then,  the  disease  is  external  or 
internal,  the  depredations  of  a  para- 
site, or  decay  from  defective  circu- 
lation, it  is  to  the  soil  that  we  are  to 
look  for  a  remedy. 

OBSERVED  FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

Having  thus  stated  the  theories 
of  the  disease,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  examine  the  various  facts  which 
have  fallen  under  our  observation, 
both  in  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  remedies  which  have 
been  employed,  to  see  how  far  they 
may  accord  with  one  or  the  other  of 
these  theories  ;  how  far  they  may 
be  explained  upon  recognized  prin- 
ciples, and  how  far  they  may  throw 
further  light  upon  the  obscure  sub- 
ject. The  first  fact  which  we  ob- 
serve is  that  in  unpropitious  seasons, 
such  as  the  last,  the  disease  prevails 
generally,  and  affects  soils  of  almost 


every  description.  Here  the  excit- 
ing cause  would  seem  to  be  in  cer- 
tain atmospheric  conditions,  and  in 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  noxious 
matter  as  an  exclusive  one.  Here 
the  disease  would  seem  to  be  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmer ;  but  it  is 
not  entirely  so.  On  my  own  farm, 
during  the  last  season,  amid  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  disease,  a 
new  ground  and  a  premium  acre 
under  high  treatment,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  farm,  were  entirely  ex- 
empt. This  fact  proves  that  under 
the  most  adverse  atmospheric  condi- 
tions a  high  condition  of  the  soil, 
natural  or  artificial,  will  mitigate  if 
not  prevent  the  disease.  The 
second  fact  which  we  notice,  is  that 
certain  soils  are  extremely  liable  to 
the  disease,  while  others,  and  espe- 
cially new  lands,  are  generally  ex- 
empt. Here  the  exciting  cause  is 
evidently  in  the  soil,  and  the  cause 
is  often  apparent.  Imperfect  drain- 
age and  excess  of  vegetable  or  mine- 
ral matter  are  clearly  unhealthy  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  and,  as  might 
be  anticipated,  a  removal  of  them 
will  correct  the  evil.  More  thorough 
drainage  and  the  application  of  lime 
or  ashes  has,  with  the  observation 
of  many  of  us,  arrested  the  tendency 
to  rust  in  certain  lands. 

But  sometimes  the  cause  is  not  so 
evident.  Lands  will  rust  cotton  in 
which  Ave  can  discover  no  physical 
or  chemical  defect.  They  seem 
moderately  dry,  and  produce  other 
crops  in  fair  abundance.  Here  the 
defect  may  be  from  the  presence  of 
noxious  matter  in  the  soil,  in  the 
form  of  peroxide  of  iron,  as  has  been 
often'  suggested,  or  it  may  rise  from 
excessive  moisture  below  the  sur- 
face. Often  soils  which  seem  dry 
upon  the  surface,  and  where  the 
immediate  subsoil  is  open  and  porus, 
are    yet  underlaid," at    a  short  dis- 
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tance  below  by  an  impervious  sub- 
soil which  positively  forbids  the  pas- 
sage of  water.  This  is  generally 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  craw- 
fish, and  always  by  a  boggy  condi- 
tion after  a  moderate  fall  of  rain. 
This  condition  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  cold  and  unhealthy.  The 
remedy,  in  the  first  case,  as  we  are 
taught  by  agricultural  chemistry,  is 
in  exposing  the  soil  to  atmospheric 
action,  and  in  the  other,  underdrain- 
age  is  the  only  effective  remedy. — 
But  as  this  is  not  generally  practi- 
ble,  the  best  course  is  to  give  such 
lands  to  more  hardy  crops. 

There  is  one  class  of  lands  ex- 
tremely liable  to  rust,  the  cause  of 
which  is  difficult  to  understand. — 
The  isinglass  lands  upon  our  rivers 
are  among  our  dryest  and  most  fer- 
tile soils.  In  the  production  of  corn 
they  stand  unrivalled,  and  jet  they 
almost  invariably  produce  rust  in 
cotton.  When  new,  they  are  said 
not  to  rust,  and  it  may  be  that  their 
very  generous  nature  has  led  to  ex- 
haustion in  some  essential  element. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime,  etc.,  which  the  generous  soils 
have,  year  after  year,  yielded  to  the 
tillage  of  the  farmer.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  fact  that  high  ma- 
nuring has  been  found  an  effective 
remedy. 

THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD. 

A  third  fact  is  that  cotton  usually 
rusts  at  about  the  same  period  of  its 
growth — about  the  period  of  fruit- 
ing. I  have  never  known  a  young 
plant  to  be  affected  by  the  disease. 
It  is  at  the  time  of  fruiting  that  the 
demands  upon  the  soil  are  largest. 
The  ash  of  the  cotton  seed  amounts 
to  four  per  cent,  of  weight,  and  is 
one  of  the  richest  of  all  vegetable 
substances  in  inorganic  matter.  It 
might  be  expected,  then,  that  any 


defect  of  the  soil  would  be  exhibited 
at  this  critical  period,  and  the  vigor 
and  strength  of  the  plant  being  im- 
paired, it  would  fall  an  easy  victim  to 
disease.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact 
that  manuring  at  this  time  has  often 
checked  the  development  of  rust. 
Again,  it  has  been  observed  that 
cotton  manured  with  guano  has  tak- 
en rust,  while  that  unmanured  and 
adjacent  has  escaped.  This  fact  is 
not  singular  when  we  reflect  that 
the  effect  of  guano,  especially  in 
small  quantities,  is  soon  exhausted, 
and  the  plant  is  then  left  upon  very 
poor  soils  in  worse  condition  than  if 
no  manure  had  been  used. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  prolific 
varieties,  which  are  now  known 
under  the  general  term  of  Dickson 
seed,  were  found  more  liable  to  rust 
than  the  ordinary  varieties.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  depends 
will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  when 
we  examine  into  the  exact  function 
which  the  plant  performs  in  pro- 
ducing fruit. 

Alone  the  plant  can  produce 
nothing.  It  can  only  work  up  into 
living  forms  the  dead  elements  of 
the  soil,  and,  if  these  elements  are 
wanting,  the  very  tendency  to  fruit- 
fulness  is  itself  a  source  of  failure. 

In  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Australia,  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
mildew  in  wheat,  it  is  stated  as  sup- 
ported by  facts  that  the  more  im- 
proved and  productive  varieties  were 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  disease. 
This  truth  is  sustained  by  analogies 
from  animal  life.  Improved  stock, 
require  improved  pasturage ;  and 
improved  and  prolific  plants,  require 
a  higher  condition  of  the  soil. 

THE    REMEDIES  INDICATED. 

The  limits  of  our  essay  will  not 
allow  a  further  statement  of  facts. 
From  what  has  been    said,  I  think 
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weiinay  conclude  that  whatever  may 
be  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
its  exciting  cause  varies  with  the 
varied  condition  of  soil  and  season- 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  whatever  is 
unhealthy  to  the  plant,  will  general- 
ly cause  it  to  develop  rust.  A 
general  remedy  is  alone  to  be  found 
injudicious  manuring  and  cultivation 
A  special  cause  will  often  require  the 
application  of  a  special  remedy. 

There  is  a  disposition  among  the 
purely  practical  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try  to   ascribe   the  disease  to  some 
general  cause,  such,  for  example,  as 
the    presence  of  the  pokeweed,  and 
to  seek  for  a  remedy  applicable   to 
all    cases.     In    this    view    common 
salt  is  sometimes  recommended  as  a 
panacea.     The  value  of   salt,   both 
as  a    manure  and  as  a  remedy  for 
mildew  in  grain,  constitutes   one  of 
the  most  vexed    questions    in    the 
literature    of    English    agriculture, 
and  its  value  in  the  country  seems 
equally  uncertain.   Several  remarka- 
ble .facts  have  been  stated  to  me  by 
several  of   our  best  farmers,  attest- 
ing its  value  as  a  preventive  of  rust. 
But  it  is  difficult  to   account  for  its 
action    in    this    respect.     Its    base 
.constitutes  one  of  -  the  least  impor- 
tant   elements    which     enter    into 
plants,  and    its    value    as    a    septic 
agent  must  be   inferior  to  both  lime 
and  ashes.     Its  effect  in  destroying 
insect-life    is   well    known,    and    in 
England  it  has  been  found  equally 
.destructive  to  fungus  growth.     It  is  ! 
to  this  that   Professor    Johnson  as- 
cribes its  value  both  as  a  preventive 
and  a  remedy  for  mildew.  Whether 
it  acts  in  this  way  upon  the  disease 
in   or.r   cotton  plant,  would  depend 
upon    whether  it  were   of  the  same 
character.     I    propose    during    the 
present  season  to  make  some  care- 
ful experiments  to  test  the  value  of 
sajt  as  a  preventive  of  rust. 

EDWARD  E.  EVAJ'S. 


[From  the  Rural  Carolinian  for   June.] 

DEEP    MANURING    VERSPS   SHAL- 
JLQW  MASlRIXe. 


As  some  points  connected  with 
the  use  of  fertilizers  appear  to  be 
unsettled,  perhaps  the  conclusion 
I  have  have  reached  may  be  of  some 
service  to  those  who  may  be  unde- 
cided as  to  the  most  profitable  method 
of  application. 

1st.  As  to  surface  application. — 
It  is  only  warranted  when  you  can- 
not get  the  manure  covered.  The 
arguments  against  it  are,  that  heavy 
rains  will  carry  off  more  or  less 
under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances ;  in  dry  seasons  it  injures 
the  crops  ;  if  volatile,  the  evapora- 
tion will  be  a  serious  loss.  The 
solubility  of  all  fertilizers  being 
gradually  developed,  a  very  small 
portion  will  be  leached  into  the  soil. 
Should  the  manure,  however,  be 
very  soluble,  a  rain  would  leach 
more  into  the  soil,  if  slow,  but  a 
heavy  shower  would  carry  it  off  dis- 
solved. 

2d.  As  to  shallow  applications. 
The  objections  to  this  method  are 
the  same  that  belong  to  the  surface, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Its  advan- 
tages have  been  ably  set  forth  in 
your  columns.  So  I  will  consider 
the  last  method,  viz.  :  The  deep, 
and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the 
true  method  of  applying  fertilizers 
(soluble)  on  any  soil. 

Among  its  advantages,  we  may 
enumerate  all  that  belong  to  the 
surface  and  shallow,  with  their  dis- 
advantages only  in  a  slight  degree. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will  note 
the  facts  connected  with  a  fall  of 
rain  covering  the  surface,  one  inch 
deep,  in  two  hours.  A  variable 
quantity  of  this  water  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil.  If  freshly  plow- 
ed, one-third  may  be  retained  ;  if 
previously     saturated,      one  fourth 
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would  be  too  high  an  estimate.  Of 
the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  soil,  a 
portion  escapes  by  leaching  through 
and  the  remainder  by  evoporation. 
Let  us  see  now  what  proportion  es- 
capes by  leaching.  There  may  be 
some  soils  loose  and  porous,  through 
which  water  can  pass  freely.  The 
ashes  in  a  hopper  is  an  example. — 
But  even  there  the  ashes  must  be 
saturated  before  the  dripping  be- 
gins,  and  the  process  stops  and 
leaves  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
incorporated  with  the  ashes,  and 
which  will  only  be  driven  out  by 
evaporation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
case  then,  that  of  the  water  in  the 
soil  a  very  small  quantity  leaches 
through,  and  the  greater  part  es- 
capes by  evaporation,  from  the  fact 
that  our  fields  are  not  hoppers,  and 
water  will  not  enter  the  soil  after 
saturation,  but  run  off. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
that  by  the  process  of  surface  evap- 
oration, all  the  soluble  ingredients 
in  the  soil  will  be  brought  to  the 
surface.  A  breeze  and  a  hot  sun 
in  connection  will  rob  the  earth  of 
moisture  an  inch  in  depth.  Let 
both  cease,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
dampness  will  be  renewed  from  the 
soil  beneath,  bringing  up  anything 
dissolved  in  it.  A  circulation  sets 
up  from  the  soil  below  to  the  sur- 
face above,  thence  to  the  air  and 
back  in  rain  or  dew  to  the  earth. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  evaporating  pro- 
cess will  bring  all  soluble  ingredients 
gradually,  slowly,  but  surely  to  the 
surface,  probably  in  proportion  to 
the  requirements  of  the  plant.  A 
beautiful  law  of  nature,  which  al- 
most prevents  the  leaching  of  water 
through  soils,  and  compels  it  to  pass 
off  by  surface  evaporation,  thereby 
bringing  up  from  the  depths  and 
leaving  in  reach  of  the  roots  all  those 
substances  which  are  necessary  to 


the  plant's  life  and  the  protection 
of  its  fruits.  So,  I  say,  put  your 
fertilizer  deep,  in  nature's  store- 
house, and  she  will  feed  your  crops 
to  maturity;  but  should  your  wisdom 
determine  otherwise,  you  will  un- 
doubtedly run  the  risk  of  losing  as 
much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  ap- 
plication. 

In  connection  with  this,  let  me 
beg  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  con- 
tributors, to  protest  loud  and  long 
against  the  practice  of  exposing 
fertilizers  to  the  rains  on  the  cars 
and  depots.  The  hauling  is  heavy 
enough  without  the  additional  water, 
not  to  speak  of  the  loss,  and  I  am 
sure  the  railroad  companies  will  ap- 
preciate the  idea,  and  give  us  the 
article  dry  and  in  a  condition  pro= 
per  and  necessary,  not  only  for  es- 
timating merits,  but  for  application 
to  crops.  Will  some  capable  man. 
guess  at  the  loss  to  purchasers  of 
fertilizers  by  the  late  heavy  rains  ? 
Abbeville,  S,  0.         J.  W.  THOMAS- 


CROSSING}  ©F  DISTINCT  BREEDS^ 

OF    AIVUIAES. 


We  see  it  suggested  in  one  of  our 
exchanges,  that  a  mixture  of  the 
Berkshire  and  White  Chester  hog- 
would  make  a  capital  cross.  A  dis- 
position seems  to  be  general,  when- 
ever a  farmer  procures  a  fine  ani-t 
mal,  whether  of  swine,  poultry, 
sheep,  or  neat  cattle,  to  try  the  ef- 
fects of  a  cross.  The  stock  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  good,  but  like  the  man 
who  was  well,  took  physic  and  died, 
the  owner  is  not  satisfied,  but  wants 
better ;  the  consequence  is,  he  gets 
worse.  We  believe  the  prominent 
idea  with  many  is  this  improvement 
of  distinct  breeds  by  crossing  ;  but, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  all  wrong,  and 
the  effect  will  be  to  establish  a  race 
of  mongrels  of  uncertain  type  and 
unreliable  progenv. 
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The  work  of  originating  and  es- 
tablishing new  types  or  forms  in  do- 
mestic animals,  is  one  requiring 
about  a  half  century  of  time,  and  a 
peculiar  talent  and  judgment,  not 
possessed  by  one  in  a  thousand. 
Bakewell,  Ellman,  Webb,  and  Bates, 
of  England,  and  to  go  still  farther 
back,  the  Messrs.  Ceilings,  attained 
great  success  in  this  line,  but  it  was 
the  business  of  their  lives.  They 
had  enthusiasm,  an  accurate  eye  and 
skill,  and  a  rare  judgment,  which, 
combined  with  large  experience,  en- 
abled them  to  bring  out  the  results 
they  did.  With  them  the  breeding 
of  live  stock  was  reduced  to  a 
science,  but  one  which  they  could 
not  impart.  It  was  a  work  of 
genius,  not  education.  They  spent 
whole  days  watching  their  stock,  in 
order  to  secure  certain  points, 

A  farmer  undertaking  the  busi- 
ness of  crossing  distinct  breeds,  can 
Dever  tell  where  he  is  going  to  land. 
He  can  readily  unsettle,  but  to  bring 
out  a  desired  result  and  establish  it, 
is  not  so  easy.  The  laws  of  nature 
may  not  be  called  arbitrary,  but 
they  are  not  always  understood. 
We  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
farmer  who  had  two  animals,  male 
and  female,  each  possessing  a  very 
important  point  in  their  configura- 
tion, which  he  had  long  wanted  to 
secure.  He  considered  he  was  cer- 
tain of  getting  it  by  breeding  them 
together,  but  the  progeny  proved 
remarkably  deficient  in  this  very 
particular.  The  result  may  proba- 
bly be  explained,  that  nature  al- 
ways aims  at  evenness,  regularity,  ■ 
and  to  have  no  one  organ  in  excess 
or  above  an  average.  If  such  is 
produced  by  unskillful  efforts  in 
breeding,  such  excess  becomes  a  de- 
formity —  a  worthless  appendage. 
This  is  commonly  shown  in  some 
stock  occasionally  to  be  seen  at  fairs, 


and  of  which  we  have  met  with 
some  specimens  this  very  season. 
A  heavy  hind  quarter  in  a  steer  is 
a  valuable  point  for  the  butcher.  It 
was  so  attractive  to  farmers,  that 
cows  with  an  unusual  heavy  hind 
quarter  brought  an  extra  price.  In- 
stead of  dropping  perpendicularly 
from  the  root  of  the  tail,  it  at  last, 
by  care  in  breeding  only  for  this, 
began  to  describe  a  half  circle  and 
bulge  out ;  and  the  result  now  occa- 
sionally seen  is  an  animal  with  a 
heavy  hind  quarter  of  a  half-moon 
shape,  but  deficient  on  the  rib,  and 
everywhere  else,  and  one  that  will 
never  get  fat.  A  more  worthless  ani- 
mal than  these  specimens,  and  having 
less  development,  can  rarely  be 
found.  They  will  not  grow,  they 
never  fatten,  feed  never  tells,  but 
they  make  a  fine  show  to  the  unini- 
tiated, who  find  out  that  this  un- 
natural -  development  is  onty  hard 
muscle,  and  that  of  the  toughest 
kind.  We  hold  it  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  combine  in  one  the  es- 
sential points  of  different  and  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  animals.  If  a  sheep 
could  be  gotten  up  with  Cotswold 
and  Southdown  and  Merino  wool  en 
its  carcass,  and  having  the  other 
properties  of  all  these  three  breeds, 
it  would  be  well  adapted  for  Bar— 
num's  museum  or  a  traveling  me- 
nagerie, but  not  for  any  farmer 
having  an  eye  to  profit. 

Devons,  Short-horns,  Jerseys, 
Ayrshires,  no  less  than  the  different 
breeds  of  poultry,  sheep  and  swine, 
all  have  their  distinct  characteris- 
tics, and  it  is  well  for  a  farmer  to 
select  such  as  may  suit  his  particu- 
lar business  or  location,  without 
entering  on  the  uncertain  future  of 
mixing  them  all  up,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  something  better. — Practi- 
cal Farmer. 
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USEFUIi   INFOKMATION. 

To  make  Scotch  tweed  impervi- 
ous to  -water,  use  this  recipe  :  In  a 
bucket  of  soft  water  put  a  half 
pound  of  sugar  of  load,  and  a  half 
pound  of  powdered  alum  :  stir  this 
at  intervals  until  it  becomes  clear, 
pour  it  off  into  another  bucket  and 
put  the  garment  therein  ;  let  it  re- 
main for  twenty- four  hours,  and  then 
hang  it  up  to  dry  without  wringing. 

Peach  leaves,  bruised,  it  is  said, 
are  a  specific  for  wounds  made  by 
nails  in  man  or  beast,  or  for  any 
fresh  cut.  Lock-jaw  is  prevented 
by  bandaging  the  leaves  on  twice 
a  day. 

Paper  can  be  made  to  stick  to 
walls  which  have  been  whitewashed, 
by  dissolving  glue  in  good,  strong 
vinegar,  and  washing  them  in  the 
solution.  Heat  till  the  glue  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  apply  with  a  brush. 

The  bark  of  hickory,  placed 
wherever  red  ants  abound,  will  very 
soon  cause  them  to  disappear.  We 
know  that  common  lard  on  a  plate, 
set  where  the  places  are  infested,  as 
soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  lard,  they  stick  and  die. 

Small  bars  of  carbolic  soap  is 
better  to  keep  away  moths  than 
camphor,  at  one-third  the  cost.  It 
is  much  stronger  in  the  exhalation 
thrown  off,  and  retains  its  "status" 
longer.      Try  it. 

Oil  your  door- locks  and  latches 
once  in  two  or  three  months.  It 
will  add  to  your  comfort,  and  will 
make  these  necessary  things  last 
longer. 

Your  cellar  should  be  whitewashed 
once  a  year,  and  have  a  thorough 
cleansing  two  or  three  times  a  year. 
Let  it  be  ventilated  daily,  unless 
there  are  open  windows,  and  even 
then  it  will  add  to  its  purity. 

Remove   the    sprouts    from  your 


potatoes,  and  keep  them  in  the  dark. 
They  should  be  always  covered. 
Well-kept  old  potatoes  should  be 
eaten  in  July.  They  are  much 
wholesomcr  than  the  half-grown  new 
ones  selling  at  so  high  a  rate. —  Ger- 
m anto to )i  Te legra\ > h . 


riTOF-]E>iafi'?>S5No}     F«R    C018.N. 


A  correspondent  in  the  G-erman- 
town  Telegraph  offers  the  following 
as  a  top-dressing  for  corn  : 

Having  been  much  benefitted  by 
the  following  mixture,  and  believing 
it  to  be  the  province  of  your  paper 
to  disseminate  the  results  of  ex- 
periments, I  have  concluded  to 
submit  it  to  your  judgment. 

Having  used  various  substances- 
as  a  top-dressing  for  corn,  such  as 
guano,  super-phosphate,  salt  or 
plaster,  also  various  mixtures  of 
them,  I  have  found  the  following  to 
give  the  best  result  for  the  expendi- 
ture : 

A  short  time  before  planting  time,. 
I  collect  all  the  chicken  manure, 
and  reduce  it  to  as  fine  a  powder  as 
possible,  and  pass  it  through  a 
riddle.  With  this  I  mix  two  bushels 
of  bone  dust,  two  of  dry  (unleached) 
wood  ashes,  one  and  a  half  of  plaster 
and  a  peck  of  coarse  salt  ;  the  heap 
is  then  shoveled  until  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  if  dry  and  dusty  may 
be  moistened  with  water  or  urine. 
If  mixed  long  before  using,  the  heap 
should  be  spread  out  and  covered 
with  dry  soil  or  else  it  will  heat  and 
lose  part  of  its  virtue. 

I  apply  the  mixture  at  the  rate 
of  one  handful  to  two  or  three  hills, 
and  find  the  above  quantities  enough 
tor  ten  or  twelve  acres. 


There  were  gathered  last  season, 
1,100  tons  of  Sumac  in  Virginia, 
It  brought  |82,000. 
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THE    APPLICATION   OF    MANURES. 


J^ditor  of  the  Rural  Carolinian  : 

Permit  me  to  suggest  what  I  deem 
an  error  generally  committed  in  the 
application  of  all  manures.  Ma- 
nures, to  benefit  any  crop,  must 
.enter  into  solution.  This  solution 
.descends  into  the  earth.  If  so,  it 
should  be  applied  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible.  I  have  been  farming 
since  1830,  and  have  tried  stable 
and  other  domestic  manures,  in  va- 
rious ways,  ever  since. 

My  experience  is,  it  does  best 
upon  the  corn,  after  being  covered  ; 
and  with  the  cotton  seed  when  plant- 
ed. Cotton  has  but  few  and  small 
roots  to  feed  from,  and  the  manure 
should  be  so  applied  as  to  give  it  an 
early  and  vigorous  start.  In  cold, 
wet,  chilly  weather,  it  preserves 
the  plant  from  sore  shins.  I  saw 
almost  every  field  of  cotton,  in  May- 
binton  township  last  fall,  where  the 
different  fertilizers  were  used,  and 
in  many  farms  it  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, being  put  so  deep  the  plant 
did  not  reach  it.  I  saw  none  equal 
mine,  where  the  same  quantity  was 
used.  | 

It  is  absurd  to  say  any  solution 
will  rise.  Medicines  are  filtered 
through  paper,  but  the  properties 
pass  through  below  ;  and  were  it 
filtered  through  earth  it  would  pass 
on  down.  I  am  no  chemist,  but 
experience  will  teach  us  ignorant 
farmers  lessons  that  we  know  but 
cannot  explain. 

I  never  haul  out  my  manure  in  the 
winter,  a  great  deal  of  it  passes  off 
in  solution.  I  try  to  get  it  off  in  as 
dry  a  state  as  possible,  and  apply  it 
so. 

How  is  it  cotten  seed  dropped 
upon  corn  will  feed  it  as  quick,  and 
it  will  grow  off  as  rapidly  as  when 
jn  the  ground,  the  seed  being  upon 
the  land  not  covered  ?     May  not  the 


oil  undergo  some  chemical  change  ? 
The  huU  has  not  rotted. 

Wm.  H.  Ruff. 
Fairfield  County. 

«  ma»  » 

Josh  Billings  thus  speaks  of  a 
new  agricultural  implement,  to  which 
the  attention  of  farmers  is  invited  : 
John  Rogers'  revolving,  expanding, 
unceremonious  self-adjusting,  self- 
contrakting,  self  sharpening,  self- 
greasing  and  self-righteous  hoss  rake 
iz  now  and  forever  offered  tew  a 
generous  publik.  Theze  rakes  are 
az  eazy  to  keep  in  repair  az  a  hitch- 
ing post,  and  will  rake  up  a  paper 
of  pins  sowed  broadkast  in  a  ten 
aker  lot  of  wheat  stubble.  Theze 
rakes  oan  be  used  in  the  winter  for 
a  hen  roost  or  be  sawed  up  in  stove 
wood  for  the  kitchen  fire.  No  far- 
mer ov  good  moral  karakter  should 
be  without  this  rake,  even  if  he  has 
to  steal  one. 


TO    PHETE5TT     RUST      ON     PLOWS, 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
World  gives  the  following,  which 
he  says  he  has  tried  successfully  ; 
it  is  simple  and  worth  adopting  : 

None  but  the  plowman  knows  the 
advantage  of  having  a  bright  plow. 
The  writer  has  tried  a  great  many 
articles  to  prevent  plows  and  other 
agricultural  implements  from  rust- 
ing. There  is  nothing  so  good  and 
handy  as  patent  axle  grease.  I 
have  used  tallow,  paint  and  Japan 
varnish,  but  the  axle  grease  is  al- 
ways convenient  and  easily  applied. 


Liquid  foe  Cleaning  Silveu. — Add 
gradually  8  oz.  of  prepared  chalk  to  a 
mixture  of  2  oz.  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, 1  oz.  of  alcohol,  i  oz.  of  spirits 
of  camphor,  and  2  drams  of  aqua 
ammonia.  Apply  with  a  soft  sponge, 
and  allow  it  to  dry  before  polishing. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Fanner.] 


Messrs.  Editors  Reconstructed  Far 

mer,  Tarhoro,  2V.  0.  : 

Gentlemen — I  shall  seek  to 
avail  myself  of  the  Farmer  as  a 
medium  through,  which  to  present : 
some  views  of  mine  on  the  labor  or  ! 
industrial  question  of  the  country,  j 
as  it  affects  the  South,  and  particu- 1 
larly  North  Carolina. 

In    what    I    shall    have    to    say 
through  your  pages,    from  time   to 
time,  for  I  propose  to  devote  myself; 
to  a  series  of  articles,  1  do  not  pre- 
sume    to    hold     the    only    correct 
opinions  that  may  be  advanced  on 
this  subject,  nor  do  I   claim  a  mind  i 
comprehensive  enough   to   embrace  ' 
fully  the  Avhole  situation.     But  my 
object  will    be  to    call    out    other  j 
writers  in   this   field    of  discussion,  j 
and  to    profit,    myself,   from  what 
they  may  say,   as   well   as  to  give 
the  farming   and  mechanical    com-  ! 
munity    the   benefit    of    my   ideas,  I 
based  as  they  are  upon  observation  I 
and  experience. 

As  a  North  Carolinian,  I  am 
proud  of  your  enterprise,  and  I 
must  think  every  man  in  your  coun- 
ty  is  deeply  interested  in  its  pros—! 
perity  and  success,  notwithstanding 
the  almost  total  want  of  anything  ! 
from  the  pens  of  your  celebrated 
farmers,  noticeable  from,  the  very 
beginning  of  your  publication. 

In  common  with  the  agricultural  , 
men  of  the  State,  1  have  been  dis- 


appointed in  the  Farmer.  When 
the  announcement  was  made  that 
Edgecombe  was  going  to  issue  an 
agricultural  monthly,  the  public  an- 
ticipated, with  pleasure,  a  work  that 
would  be  a  reflex  of  the  system 
of  agriculture  pursued  in  Edge- 
combe; and  from  the  name  selected, 
we  looked  for  some  evidences  of  ag- 
ricultural reconstruction  in  your 
justly  celebrated  county.  But,  ex- 
cept in  what  we  have  found  in  your 
editorial  department,  a  common  dis- 
appointment has  been  shared  by 
your  readers  at  a  distance.  And 
you  will  pardon  me  the  rather  plain 
declaration,  I  have  not  seen  in  your 
editorial  pages,  that  evidence  of 
care  and  attention,  which  your  pe- 
cuniary interest,  to  say  nothing 
more,  would  seem  to  me  to  demand. 
For,  with  the  view  of  interesting 
myself  in  the  success  of  the  Far- 
mer, I  took  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
its  condition,  and  the  capital  you 
had  employed  in  the  enterprise,  and 
I  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
you  have  ten  thousand  dollars  in- 
vested, and  that  the  work  is  on  a 
good  foundation.  And  while  you 
must  depend  for  your  safety  some- 
what upon  the  interest  with  which 
you  can  invest  the  magazine,  the 
farming  public  have  a  most  solemn 
obligation  resting  upon  them,  that 
such  liberal  enterprise  in  two  indi- 
viduals shall  fail  neither  for  want  of 
pecuniary  support  or  literary  en- 
couragement. Therefore,  I,  in  re- 
cognition of  this  duty,  apprise  you 
of  my  endorsement  of  your  under- 
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taking,  and  a  determination  to  give 
it  the  benefit  of  my  pen,  and  if  this 
article  shall  obtain  publication,  as 
an  introduction  for  me,  you  may 
expect  to  have  an  article  of  mine 
each  month  for  some  time  to  come. 
Very  truly  yours, 
Cotton  Boll. 


Bsage    ©ranse    Hedges. 


Edgecombe  Co.,  N.  C, 
June  14th,  1870.       ) 

Messrs.  Editors  :  In  your  May 
number,  I  saw  a  letter  taken  from 
the  Country  Grentleman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Osage  Orange  hedges. — 
Forty  years  ago  I  was  familiar  with 
the  section  whence  eminated  the 
said  article.  The  mode  cf  cultiva- 
tion described,  was  the  general  mode 
then  adopted.  That  mode  has  re- 
sulted in  the  general  decay  of  the 
hedges  in  all  that  section  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  plant  used  there 
was  the  thorn,  and  the  great  desire 
to  make  a  hedge  quickly  has-  made 
hedging  unprofitable,  and  done 
much  to  discourage  its  growth. 

The  mode  there  adopted  was  to 
employ  a  man  to  make  a  hedge  per 
contract.  The  contractor  furnished 
his  queks  or  sets,  prepared  the 
ground,  set  the  hedge  and  culti- 
vated the  same  three  years,  then 
laid  the  hedge,  and  cultivated  the 
laid  hedge  one  year  for  'the  sum  of 
fifty  cents  per  rod — equal  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per 
mile. 

If  you  plant  a  hedge  on  ground 
not  well  prepared  by  deep  pulveriza- 
tion and  the    application   of  extra 


surface  soil,  where  the  ground  is  not 
very  rich,  your  hedge  cannot  be 
sustained  when  it  gets  its  growth. 
Simply  back  furrowing  will  not 
suitably  prepare  the  ground  to  sus- 
tain the  growth  of  a  good  hedge 
one  hundred  years,  A  hedge  is  to 
be  considered  permanent  for  many 
years,  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  vegetation,  you  must  prepare  a 
store  of  good,  loosely  lying  surface 
soil. 

Again,  gentlemen,  the  same  cor- 
respondent directs  to  let  the  plants 
grow  erect  for  two  or  three  years, 
then  incise  one  side  of  stem  and 
bend  sidewise,  partly  down,  and 
confined  by  stakes.  By  this  plan, 
you  make  a  hedffe  sooner  than  bv 
cutting  the  plant  off  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  at  the  age  of  one 
year  and  successively  year  after 
year,  a  little  higher  and  higher  ac- 
cording to  the  growth  of  the  hedge. 
You  must  be  sure  to  have  a  good 
and  sufficient  growth  of  limbs  near 
the  ground  to  stop  the  passage  of 
all  intruders.  Great  care  and  judg- 
ment are  requisite  in  the  earlier 
years  of  a  hedge.  Simply  planting 
will  not  do. 

First,  well  prepared  ground. 

Second,  good  cultivation. 

Third,  first-rate  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  training. 

Fourth,  judicious  trimming. 

In  this  last  you  may  miss  all.  Do 
not  be  in  two  great  a  hurry  to  get  a 
hedge.  Get  good  roDts,  and  the 
top  or  growth  of  your  hedge  will  be 
more  sure.  A  hedge,  at  its  best, 
should  not  exceed  four  and  a  half 
feet  high.  Viator. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Farmer.] 

Scotland  Neck,  X.  C,  \ 
June  17th,  1870.      J 

Messrs.  Thigpen  <f  Dancy :  I 
am  in  receipt  of  your  favor,  calling 
my  attention  to  an  article  in  the 
May  number  of  the  RECONSTRUCTED 
FARMER,  on  the  subject  of  musk- 
rats,  and  asking  for  any  informa- 
tion of  the  means  of  preventing  the 
destruction  by  them  of  the  dykes 
on  the  Roanoke  river.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  cannot  give  you  the  desired 
information.  They  have  proved 
very  troublesome  to  us,  and  various 
modes  of  destroying  them  have  been 
resorted  to,  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess, as  they  are  migratory  in  their 
habits,  and  when  destroyed  in  one 
locality,  others  soon  occupy  their 
places. 

Years  ago,  numbers  were  de- 
stroyed by  pacing  the  negroes  five 
or  ten  cents  apiece  for  their  scalps. 
One  of  their  modes  of  catching  them 
was  by  log  traps,  and  another  by 
burying  a  barrel  with  an  open  head, 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  partially  filled  with  water,  a 
ear  of  corn  as  a  bait,  stuck  on  the 
end  of  a  stick,  was  placed  over  the 
barrel,  with  the  other  end  confined 
in  the  ground.  The  rat,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  bait,  falls  in,  and 
is  drowned.  Of  later  years,  corn 
soaked  in  strychnine  water  and 
scattered  about  the  places  they  fre- 
quent, has  been  successfully  used; 
all  these,  however,  are  but  partial 
remedies.  I  have  found  them  most 
troublesome     about    the    trunks    or 


culverts  where  there  is  running 
water;  these  trunks  should  be  well 
piled,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
burrowing  under  or  about  them,  and 
by  constructing  the  dyke  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  water  course. 

I  have  read  an  article  in  Harper  s 
Magazine,  published  a  year  or  so 
ago,  giving  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing account  of  their  mode  of  re- 
claiming by  dykes,  the  Jersey 
Flats,  which  would  effectually  pre- 
vent damages  by  the  muskrat,  or  by 
leaks  from  any  other  cause.  Cast 
iron  plates,  extending  from  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  about 
high  water  mark,  grooved  30  as  to  fit 
together,  and  set  up  in  the  centre 
and  the  dyke  built  on  each  side.  It 
is  stated  that  less  base  for  the  dyke 
is  required,  and  the  saving  of  labor 
in  the  construction  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  iron  plates  ;  if  this  is  true,  it 
is  worthy  ot  enquiry,  as  it  may  ma- 
terially aid  in  reclaiming,  by  far, 
the  most  valuable  of  our  land.  If 
I  can  find  the  article,  I  will  send  it 
to  you. 

If  the    above   will    answer    Mr. 
McK.'s  enquiry  you   can  send  it  to 
him,  or  dispose  of  it  in   any  mode 
you  may  deem  best. 
Truly  yours, 

Richard  H.  Smith. 


The  sunflower  is  very  useful  for 
many  purposes.  There  is  no  seed 
that  will  fatten  a  chicken  so  quick 
as  that  of  the  sunflower.  It  will 
speedily  care  colds,  coughs  and 
cramps. 
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Farmers  can  now  form  something- 
like  an  accurate  opinion  as  to 
whether  they  have  succeeded  as  well 
or  better  than  at  first  anticipated. 

They  can  now  look  back  through 
the  entire  operations  of  this  year's 
work,  and  view  wherein  they  have 
missed  their  calculations  as  well 
as  succeeded.  Where  this  and  that 
preparation  of   soil  and  the  various 


fertilizers,  have  acted  well ;  where 
the  lands  are  properly,  and  where 
they  are  not,  well  drained. 

This  should  be  an  index  to  fur- 
ther operations  by  which  they  should 
determine  what  course  is  best  to 
pursue.  That  it  is  best  to  be  in 
time,  and  what  they  do  do  it  well, 
is  what  we  desire  to  impress  on  their 
minds. 

We  desire  every  farmer  to  record 
this  on  his  mind,  and  to  endeavor  to 
avoid  all  errors  in  future.  Are  your 
farms  as  well  drained  as  they  should 
be  ?  and  has  not  this  year's  expe- 
rience taught  you  that  a  portion  of 
your  farm  is  too  poor  to  produce  a 
remunerative  crop  ?  Have  you  good 
teams  and  tools  to  work  with  ?  and 
have  you  attended  to  your  farm  and 
properly  applied  the  labor  ?  These 
are  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  we  wish  to  engraft  upon 
your  memory. 

If  you  have  failed  owing  to  mis- 
management, do  not  despond,  but 
"•try,  try  again."  It,  maybe,  you 
have  failed  in  your  every  expecta- 
tion, if  so  do  not  give  up,  for  you 
have  a  better  example  before  you 
than  to  practice  the  same  course 
again. 

It  is  certain  that  some  farmers  in 
your  vicinity  have  succeeded  this 
year,  as  in  the  past;  go  and  see  them 
and  view  their  farms  and  interro- 
gate them  as  to  their  success,  and 
by  comparing  notes  with  them  you 
may  gain  something  useful. 

We  are  satisfied  a  number  of  far- 
mers have  labored  as  hard  this  year 
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as  the  seaman  who  carries  move  sail 
than  ballast,  and  the  consequence  is 
they  are  wrecked  ;  but,  to  act  wise- 
ly, they  will  in  future  so  conduct 
their  operations  as  to  sail  through 
to  the  desired  object — success. 

This  month  is  to  the  farmers 
North  of  this  latitude,  what  June 
was  to  those  South.  While  Ave  have 
nearly  completed  our  labor  of  culti- 
vating the  crop  and  harvesting  the 
small  grain,  those^of  the  North  have 
now  to  reap  their  millions  in  hay  and 
small  grain,  besides  their  crops  are 
to  plow  and  hoe  as  ours  were  in 
June.  As  our  labor  is  nearly  over 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  South 
of  this,  we  can,  during  this  month, 
take  some  rest  visiting  our  friends, 
which  we  think  not  only  a  matter  of 
recreation,  but  also  a  source  of  im- 
provement. Well  do  we  remember 
those  patriotic  days,  when  the  crops 
being  laid  by,  the  farmers  in  ail 
sections  had  their  lambs  and -pigs 
dressed,  neatly  prepared,  and  placed 
upon  a  long  table  loaded  with  the 
products  of  the  garden  and  farm. 

All  things  being  ready,  the  neigh- 
bors attended  ^this  feast — having 
been  previously  invited  ;  here  every 
one  gave  his  experience  in  his  own 
way,  as  to  the  best  mode  to  manage 
the  farm.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
negroes  of  the  farm,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  faithful  ones  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, were  invited,  and  if  we  are 
not  badly  mistaken,  these  colored 
people  enjoyed  more^real  jideasure 
during  what  was  called  the  holidays 
than  they  have  since  emancipation. 


These  unfortunate  people  then 
had  no  care  to  oppress' them,  they 
were  considered  as  so  much  gold  to 
their  owners,  consequently  they 
were  cared  for  in  sickness  and  in 
in  health.  But,  alas  !  how  changed 
is  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  these 
once  happy  beings,  they  are  travel- 
ing our  highways  in  idleness,  covered 
with  rags  and  tilth;  our  prisons  are 
crowded  with  them  ;  in  sickness  they 
have  no  physicians,  and  in  death 
not  even  the  means  for  a  decent  in- 
terment. Let  us  adopt  the  former 
custom  and  invite  all  our  neighbors 
to  the  feast  except  those  of  bad 
character. 

WORK    FOR    THE    MONTH. 

After  the  crop  is  completed  there 
are  many  things  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  if  you  desire  to  make  the  farm 
healthy, pleasant  and  profitable.  For 
instance :  we  have  noticed  often- 
times in  traveling  around  in  the 
country,  large  noxious  weeds  grow- 
ing up  around  the  fenees  of  the  yard 
and  stock  lots. 

If  you  have  been  so  crowded  in 
the  farm  as  not  to  find  time  to  de- 
stroy these,  this  is  the  proper  sea- 
son to  do  this.  You  should  shave 
them  up  with  a  hoe  and  cart  them 
to  one  pile;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  entire  back  ground  and  its  sur- 
roundings should  be  cleared  of  all 
its  trash  and  carried  to  this  pile  and 
banked  up.  This  will  not  only 
make  your  residence  more  pleasant, 
but  it  will  make  fine  compost  for  the 
next  crop.  By  doing  this  you  will 
destroy  the  seed   of  the  weeds  that 
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would  be  ready  to  come  up  the  com- 
ing spring.  Fences  should  be  clear- 
ed of  all  weeds  and  bushes,  for  this 
will  make  them  last  longer  and  also 
place  them  in  good  condition  to  re- 
pair. 

Ditches  should  be  attended  to  in 
like  manner,  as  they  will  discharge 
the  water  better  if  the  weeds,  briars 
and  bushes  do  not  swing  over  in  the 
ditch  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
water,  especially  in  freshets.  Be 
sides  when  you  get  ready  to  repair 
your  ditches  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  throwing  everything  out 
as  it  should  be  done. 

Fuel  all  must  have,  and  if  you 
have  not  a  sufficiency  ready  for  fall 
and  winter  purposes,  you  should 
procure  a  supply  in  order  that  it 
may  dry,  for  this  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  cook  in  furnishing  your 
meals,  and  you  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  an 
early  fire  of  a  cold  morning.  The 
cotton  planter  will  not  have  time 
to  collect  this  together  in  the  fall, 
for  his  cotton  will  engross  his  whole 
time,  therefore  he  will  find  it  great- 
ly to  his  interest  to  do  this  at  the 
earliest  convenience.  Some  far- 
mers make  it  a  practice  to  cut  and 
haul  a  few  loads  of  green  wood  now 
and  then  as  they  may  need  it  through 
the  fall  and  winter.  This  is  wrong  ; 
as  the  wood  is  wet  and  will'not  burn 
so  readily,  besides  it  disjoints  one's 
business. 

This  is  an  admirable  time  to  pro- 
cure material  for  compost  purposes, 
as  the  swamps  and  low  lands  of  the 


rivers  and  creeks  arc  generally  dry 
this  season  of  the  year.  You  may 
now  threw  up  and  haul  out  swamp- 
muck  and  vegetable  mould  from  the 
woods  and  deposit  it  where  you  de- 
sire to  make  compost  heaps.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  haul  into  your 
stock  lots,  by  which  you  can  raise 
more  and  better  fertilizers  than  those 
you  purchase.  '  In  producing  your 
own  fertilizers  you  cannot  be  cheat- 
ed if  you  are  careful  in  selecting  the 
material,  but  in  the  commercial  you 
know  you  are  often  swindled. 

There  never  was  a  better  time 
than  this  to  get  the  material  and 
build  comfortable  quarters  for  those 
creatures  which  constitute  the  chief 
source  of  your  happiness.  We  can- 
|  not  believe  those  who  profess  that 
I  christian  spirit  which  constitutes 
man  good  and  great,  will  allow  his 
brutes  to  remain  unsheltered  during 
winter  or  summer.  Just  imagine 
how  fond  you  are  of  a  shade  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  comfortable  house  in 
winter.  For  humanity's  sake  never 
let  it  be  said  that  the  horse  which 
draws  your  plow  on  the  farm,  your 
wagon  to  the  market  and  your  fami- 
ly to  church  on  the  Sabbath  day  ; 
the  ox  that  serves  faithfully  in  the 
yoke,  and  the  cow  that  gives  you 
milk  and  butter  and  her  flesh  for 
food,  are  without  comfortable  quar- 
ters. You  should  think  that  these 
animals  are  creatures  of  sensation 
and  that  cruel  treatment  will  injure 
them.  Give  yourself  some  thought 
on  this  subject  and  see  if  you  can- 
not understand  how  much  you  sac- 
rifice in  the  value  of  these  animals, 
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and  besides  imagine  how  much  bet- 
ter you  would  feel  in  your  conscience 
of  a  stormy  night  in  winter  to  know 
that  they  were  well  quartered.  You 
may  very  appropriately  apply 
Burns'  lines,  by  making  a  slight 
alteration  : 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  animals 
Makes  countless  thousands  die." 

The  slops  from  the  kitchen  should 
be  carried  to  the  hogs,  and  the 
slops  from  the  wash-tub  should  be 
carried  to  the  garden  or  thrown  upon 
a  bank  hauled  from  the  woods. — 
This  bank  should  be  hollow  on  top 
that  the  slops  may  remain  on  top 
until  they  are  absolved  ;  this  will  fur- 
nish a  number  one  compost  for  any- 
thing in  or  out  of  the  garden.  All 
who  have  not  tried  this,  experiment 
with  it  on  the  next  crop,  and  if  it 
don't  pay  let  us  hear  from  you,  and 
we  will  send  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer  free  for  1871  to    all  such. 

TURNIPS. 

This  crop  should  be  planted  the 
last  of  this  month  or  the  first  of 
August,  therefore  you  should  pre- 
pare the  lands  by  plowing  deep. — 
When  you  get  ready  to  plant,  sow 
at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  hundred 
pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the 
acre  and  broad-cast  plow  it  in,  then 
run  the  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
sow  one  hundred  pounds  of  guano 
mixed  with  one  bushel  of  plaster  in 
drill  ;  ridge  up  and  plant  on  a  flat 
ridge.  Then  thin  out  the  sorry 
plants  to  six  inches  and  cultivate 
clean,  and  you  will  have  a  fine  sup- 
ply. If  you  have  not  the  guano 
yoa  may  use  forty  bushels  of  cotton 


seed  to  the  acre,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  cuano.  The  germinat- 
ing  quality  of  the  seed  must  be  de- 
stroyed, or  they  will  do  no  good, 
as  they  will  come  up.  You  can 
keep  the  seed  from  coming  up  by 
rolling  them  in  water  on  the  ground 
and  placing  them  in  bulk  for  a 
week.  You  can,  by  the  use  of  a 
sufficiency  of  stable  manure  produce 
a  fine  crop. 

If  avc  are  not  mistaken  in  our 
recollection  of  dates,  in  1853  we 
had  a  rich,  new  ground  of  low 
swamp  land  planted  in  corn.  The 
first  of  August  we  scattered  turnip 
seed  all  over  it,  and  it  so  happened 
the  seed  came  up  just  about  as  thick 
as  they  ought  to  have  stood  ;  the  re- 
sult was,  we  made  a  heavy  crop. — 
Some  of  our  neighbors  said  we  had 
enough  to  feed  the  whole  county. 
We  have  planted  since  on  lands 
similarly,  but  did  not  succeed  so 
well. 

PROSPECT. 

At  this  writing,  the  20th  of  June, 
the  prospect  for  the  crops  is  not  so 
favorable  as  it  was  three  weeks  back. 
Then  the  prospect  never  was  better, 
but  since  we  have  had  rain  almost 
daily,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
all  of  our  streams  have  been  over- 
flowed. The  oat  crop  on  the  low 
lands  of  the  rivers  has  been  de- 
stroyed, as  well  as  a  large  quantity 
of  corn.  The  cotton  is  greatly 
damn  ired,  but  not  to  the  extent  which 
the  corn  is,  as  a  general  thing,  upon 
uplands.  The  cotton  crop  is  one 
that  is  hard  for  us  to  judge  at  this 
season  of  the  year.     We  have  seen 
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it  look  badly  up  to  the  first  of  July, 
and  then  produce  a  gooi  crop,  as 
was  the  case  last  year.  We  have 
seen  it  in  the  most  promising  condi- 
tion, and  then  come  in  short. 

ATTENTION". 

There  are  about  three  hundred 
candidates  aspiring  to  promotion  in 
the  Association  of  grass-growers  of 
Edgecombe.  Who  will  be  the  un- 
fortunate members  elect,  we  leave 
for  time  to  develop. 


Exposing    Fertilizers   to    Raen    oe 
Cars  and   at  Depots. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
Carolinian,  whose  article  Ave  have 
copied  elsewhere  in  the  Farmer, 
begs  the  editor  and  contributors  of 
the  Rural  "to  protest  loud  and  long 
against  the  practice  of  exposing 
fertilizers  to  the  rains  on  the  cars 
and  depots.  The  hauling  is  heavy 
enough  without  the  additional  water, 
not  to  speak  of  the  loss,  and  I  am 
sure  the  railroad  companies  will  ap- 
preciate the  idea,  and  give  us  the 
article  dry  and  in  a  condition  pro- 
per and  necessary,  not  only  for  es- 
timating merits,  but  for  application 
to  crops." 

Wre  second  the  protest  of  this 
writer,  and  shall  insist  upon  more 
attention  from  transportation  lines, 
hereafter,  than  they  have  hitherto 
given  this  matter.  So  far  as  Ave 
have  observed,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice with  our  railroad  companies  to 
throw  the  guano  off  on  their  plat- 
forms, and  there  leave  it  at  the  risk 
of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  shipped. 

Last  spring  we  noticed  hundreds 
of  tons  of  the  most  costly  fertilizer 


piled  up  on  the  platform  of  the  rail- 
road company  at  this  place,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  wet  weather  of  that 
rainy  season,  and  much  of  it  so 
greatly  damaged  that  we  would  not 
have  hauled  it  ten  miles  for  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  farmer  paid  a  most 
exorbitant  rate  of  freight  to  the 
company  ;  receiving  his  merchan- 
dize in  a  damaged  condition  equal, 
at  least,  to  two-thirds  its  value. — - 
Such  carelessness  on  the  part  of  our 
railroad  nianao;ers  is  altogether  in- 
excusable,  and  for  any  losses  sus- 
tained thereby  the  companies  are 
clearly  responsible,  and  we  shall  in- 
sist hereafter  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  farmer  to  hold  the  transporta- 
tion monopolies  strictly  accountable 
for  the  safe  delivery  in  good  order 
of  their  supplies  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 


The   Fence   Law. 

Some  of  our  readers,  approving 
the  position  we  last  year  took  on 
the  law  of  enclosure,  and  sharing 
with  us  our  desire  to  have  this  now 
useless  and  ,  extravagant  custom 
abolished,  have  requested  us  to 
bring  up  the  subject  again.  We  do 
so  by  re-producing  two  of  our  arti- 
cles on  the-  fence  law,  from  the 
Farmer  for  .last  year,  as  Ave  can 
think  of  nothing  new  to  -say  on  the 
question,  nor  do  Ave  believe  Ave  could 
improve  on  the  arguments  we  have 
therein  uso'd. 

We  intend  to  keep  this  subject 
in  agitation  until  the  State  Legis- 
lature sees  fit  to  take  hold  of  it  in 
earnest. 
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Hill  Side  Ditching. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
very  interesting  article  of  D.  M.  L. 
in  this  issue.  It  touches  on  all  im- 
portant subjects  to  the  land  owner, 
that  of  preventing  the  cream  of  his 
soil  from  running  into  the  streams 
and  valleys,  from  every  rain  that 
falls.  It  commends  itself  to  us  of 
the  lowland  region,  particularly 
during  the  present  wet  season, 
when  the  washing  effects  of  the  late 
heavy  rains  can  be  seen  all  around 
us,  and  are  sure  to  be  felt  next  win- 
ter in  the  net  profits  of  our  cotton 
and  corn  fields. 

As  level,  comparatively,  as  Edge- 
combe county  is,  there  are  many 
sections  of  the  county,  where  this 
system  could  be  introduced  with  im- 
mediate advantage,  and  would  prove 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  soil. — 
In  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  State,  without  such  a  system, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  to  com- 
plete the  better  destruction  of  the 
fertility  of  the  hills. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  T.  N.  Sorsby, 
of  Alabama,  formerly  of  Nash  coun- 
ty, in  this  State,  and  recollect  once 
reading  his  essay  on  hill  side  ditching 
and  horizontal  plowing,  Avhich  was 
awarded  a  premium  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Agricultural  Society. 
This  subject  has  never  attracted,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed,  attention 
among  Northern  farmers,  for  the 
reason,  as  we  believe,  that  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  or  rather  rains  in  such 
heavy   showers    does   not  occur  in 


that  section  as  they  do  in  the  South- 
ern States,  and  we  rather  think  also 
that  their  heavy  soils  do  not  wash 
like  the  light,  sandy  soils  with  us. 
That  excellent  farmer,  Mr. 
Richard  Smith,  of  Scotland  Neck, 
recently  interested  us  ?n  a  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  mentioned 
that  he  had  effectually  stopped  the 
gullying  of  some  hill  sides  on  his 
lands.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
have  an  article  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  Smith's  pen,  and  hope  he  will, 
at  an  early  day,  respond  to  our  re- 
quest. 


The  Crop  Prospect. 


"  A  dry  June  for  a  good  crop  and 
a  wet  June  for  a  bad  one,  "  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  this  region. 
Granting  the  truth  "of  the  above, 
there  is  no  escape  this  year  from  a 
bad  crop.  The  rains  set  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  May,  and  have  continued 
almost  without  daily  intermission  up 
to  date,  21st  June.  The  earth  is 
well  soaked,  and  from  the  overflow 
and  excessive  rains,  the  crop  of 
1870  in  this  section  is  materially 
damaged.  With  a  fair  season  from 
this  time  forward,  we  fear  an  aver- 
age crop  could  not  be  made.  Very 
wet  seasons  are  unsuited  to  the  de- 
velopment of  good  results  from  fer- 
tilizers and  we  feel  sure  the  remune- 
ration to  our  farming  community 
for  the  many  thousands  expended 
for  the  various  guanos  and  phos- 
phates will  be  quite  scanty  this 
year. 
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Giving  Credit. 

Our  most  excellent  and  worthy 
friends  of  the  Rural  Carolinian,  of 
Charleston,  remind  us<  that  we 
failed  to  give  them  due  credit  on  a 
certain  occasion.  Certainly,  good 
friends,  the  oversight  was  uninten- 
tional. The  fact  is,  we  think  so 
much  of  the  Rural  that  we  never 
"  scissors  "  it,  but  give  it  to  the 
printer  to  "set"  from,  and  in  the 
instance  referred  to,  he  failed  to  at- 
tach the  credit,  and  the  proof 
reader  overlooked  it.  But  we  will 
"do"  the  credit  here,  by  saying 
that  the  Rural  Carolinian  is  the 
very  best  publication  of  the  kind  in 
the  country;  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogs- 
well, Charleston,  S.  C. ;  $2.00  a 
year. 

Broadcast  Peas. 


To  those  who  have  been  careful 
enough  to  provide  themselves  with 
peas  for  sowing  broadcast,  either  on 
land  lying  out  or  at  the  last  plow- 
ing of  corn,  this  month  will  be  the 
time  for  such  work.  'They  do  bet- 
ter on  land  lying  out  than  with  corn. 
The  shade  they  receive  from  the 
corn,  prevents  them  from  growing 
much  until  the  fodder  is  gathered, 
Sow  as  many  acres  as  you  can  in 
this  fine  fertilizer,  and  observe  next 
year  if  it  is  not  cheaper  than  pay- 
ing eight  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  for 
commercial  fertilizers. 


Virginia     peanuts 
pounds  to  the  bushel, 
do.  26  to  28  pounds, 
32  pounds. 


weigh  22 
Wilmington 
African  .do. 


G.  T.  W. — Our  time  and  atten- 
tion has  been  so  wholly  occupied 
with  the  management  of  our  farms, 
a  strict  personal  supervision  of 
which  the  heavy  rains  and  threaten- 
ing overflows  rendered  necessary, 
and  we  could  not  find  time  to  at- 
tend to  your  request.  But  in  our 
next  number,  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  up  the  "  Cultivation  of  To- 
bacco. " 


Snow  Hill,  June  14th,  1870. 
Editor 8  Reconstructed  Farmer  : 

Gentlemen — Myself  and  other 
subscribers  would  be  glad  to  see  you 
keep  constantly  before  your  many 
readers  the  "  no  fence  "  question, 
or  "  every  man  keep  his  stock  on 
his  own  premises,  "  which,  we  think7 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  There 
is  a  class  who  own  stock  and  no  real 
estate,  who  are  a  dead  shot  against 
a  "no  fence  "  law. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  sugges- 
tions of  Mr.  Woodard  in  regard  to 
an  agricultural  school  in  Eastern 
Carolina. 

Please   excuse   intrusion  of    my 
suggestion.     Very  truly  yours, 
J.  D.  G. 


P/Seeting  of  the  Edgecombe  Agri- 
cultural Society. 

The  Society  met  according  to  un- 
derstanding on  Tuesday  last,  the 
28th  June.  The  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
Several  more  farmers  of  the  county 
came  forward  and  joined  the  socie- 

ty. 

The  President  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society  to  the  importance 
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of  Section  6  of  the  By-Laws,  which 
requests  each  farmer  member  to  re- 
port at  the  annual  meeting  what 
kind  of  fertilizer  was  used,  the 
character  of  the  soil,  &c,  urging 
upon  them  now  to  make  a  note  of 
these  things,  so  that  a  fuller  report 
can  be  made  at  that  time. 

The  cultivation  of  several  kinds 
of  root  crops  was  then  discussed, 
participated  in  by  a  number  of  the 
members,  and  various  experiences 
and  opinions  given. 

After  this  discussion,  AYm.  F. 
Lewis,  Esq.,  was  called  upon  for 
the  reading  of  his  Essay  upon  East- 
ern Carolina  ;  its  merits  and  pecu- 
liar agricultural  inducements.  By 
his  request  the  manuscript  was  read 
by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Baker, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ten- 
dered Mr.  Lewis  for  his  able  pro- 
duction, and  a  copy  requested  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Jas.  E.  Thigpen  gave  notice 
that  he  should  move  for  a  change  in 
the  day  of  meeting — from  the  4tli 
to  the  3rd  Tnesday  in  each  month 
— in  order  to  give  the  Reconstruct- 
ed Farmer  an  opportunity  to  pub- 
lish sooner  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ing. 

This  motion,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, lies  over  until  next   meeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  subject  of 
Stock  Raising  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  discussed  at  the  next 
regular  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourn- 
ed until  the  4th  Tuesday  in  July. 


tltttflf 


7)r.  «/.   If.    JOJVJESj 

Editor. 

Amicus   Phito,    amicus  Socrates, 
arnica  Veritas. 

sed  magis 

Happy    the  nian,   who,   studying  Nature's 

laws, 
Through  narrow  effects  can  trace  the  recent 

cause ; 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state — 
Fearless  of  Fortune,  and  resigned  to  Fate  ; 
And  happy,  too,  is  he  who  decks  the  bowers 
Of  Sylvaus,  and  adorns  the  rural  pow'rs — 
Whose  mind,  unmoved,  the  bribes  of  court 

can  see 
Their  glittering  baits  and  purple  slavery  ; 
Nor  hopes  the  people's  praise,  nor  fear  their 

frown  ; 
Nor,  when  contending  kindred  tear  the  crown, 
Will  sit  one  up  or  pull  another  down. 

— Drydai's  Virgil,  2nd  Book. — Georgics, 


June,    July   and    August  are    the 

Months  to  do  your  Summer 

Pinching. 

If  your  trees  are  well  cared  for 
these  months,  but  little  pruning  will 
be  needed  in  winter.  The  saw  will 
rarely  be  required.  You  will  pre- 
vent from  growing  what  will 
need  to  be  cut  away,  and  give  your 
tree  any  shape  desired — pyramidal, 
square,  flat  or  round. 

We  propose  to  give  some  general 
directions,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
best  authorities  on  summer  pinch- 
ing, to  make  a  pyramidal  pear  tree, 
which  will  serve  to  learn  us  how  to 
give  any  other  shape  to  any  one  of 
our  garden  trees.  True,  this  con- 
trolling and  changing  the  laws  of 
natural  growth  of  trees  must  bring 
disease  and  early  death,  yet  in  a  gar- 
den, where  space  is  an  object,  we 
may  aiford  to  plant  often  to  have 
trees  that  occupy  little  ground,  that 
give    little    shade,    and   of  desired 
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shape,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
us  plentifully  of  fruit  of  an  early 
and  fine  sort. 

The  pyramidal  is  the  best  form  to 
give  the  pear,  as  it  naturally  some- 
what takes  that  shape,  though  it 
may  be  made  to  take  almost  the 
form  of  a  vine,  and  run  on  the  wall 
or  a  cord. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  of 
June  of  the  first  season  after  plants 
ing,  the  side  buds  and  branches  will 
push  forth  young  shoots.  Select  a 
shoot  the  most  horizontal  in  growth 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  branch  for 
a  leader  to  that  branch,  and  pinch 
off  all  the  others  to  three  leaves. — 
If  these  pinched  shoots  again  push 
that  season,  pinch  them  off  to  two 
leaves.  The  upper  shoots  of  the 
tree  should  be  pinched  some  days 
before  the  lower  ones.  This  gives 
strength  to  those  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  tree.  The  leaders  should  be 
pinched  or  cut  off  about  the  last  of 
August,  to  five  or  six  leaves,  which 
will  give  that  many  shoots  next 
spring,  or  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
of  that  year's  growth. 

The  following  spring,  the  leaders 
of  the  preceding  years  growth  will 
put  forth  shoots,  which  in  June 
must  be  pinched  in  the  following 
manner — those  nearest  the  base 
leave  six  inches  in  length,  gradually 
decreasing  upwards,  leaving  those 
next  the  young  leading  shoots  only 
two  inches  long.  In  August  cut  or 
pinch  all  the  leaders,  of  perpendicu- 
lar and  horizontal,  to  from  six  to 
eight  inches.     In  this  way  do  each 


year,  and  pinching  away  seed  buds 
and  leaves,  as  you  may  wish  not  to 
push  a  shoot,  every  week  or  two, 
and  where  you  wish  a  shoot  and 
none  coming,  cut  half  around  the 
branch  through  the  skin,  just  albove 
a  dormant  bud,  and  the  next  spring 

a  shoot  will  appear, 

. •*. 

Received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Ibison,  Phinny  &  Co.,  No. 
48  and  50  Walker  street,  New 
York,  the  "  Flora  of  the  Southern 
States,  "  by  A.  W.  Chapman,  M.  D. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  states 
his  object  to  be  to  present  to  the 
student  and  practical  botanist  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the 
phraenogamous  and  higher  crypto- 
gamous  plants  of  the  Southern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  has  "  prefixed  a  very  concise 
sketch  of  the  elements  of  botany,  and 
also  a  glossary  of  botanical  terms." 
It  is  the  result  of  thirty  years  labor, 
and  is  dedicated  to  Rev.  M.  A. 
Curtis,  D.  D.,  of  North    Carolina. 

It  is  a  good  book. 

-o 

Profit  of  Hens.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Inst.  Far- 
mers' Club,  several  intersting  let- 
ters were  read  from  poultry  fanciers 
who  submitted  the  results  of  their 
offorts  in  rearing  poultry  and  eggs 
during  the  past  year.  In  one 
instance  each  hen  was  reported  to 
yield  $4.20  per  annum.  In  some 
other   instances    the  average  yield 

was  $3.69  to  $3.79  each. 

— — — ■* — — 

We  gathered  a  Bartlett  pear  last 
fall,  and  ate  it  Christmas  day. — Ed. 
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Potato  Improvement. 


I  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  treatment  may  very 
probably  give  rise  to  new  and  per- 
haps unusually  productive  varieties 
of  the  potato  ;  and,  as  real  vigor  of 
growth  appears  to  be  the  best  pre- 
ventive of  disease,  it  may  also  be 
hoped  that  varieties  raised  by  such 
a  process  will  resist  its  attacks  bet- 
ter than  any  of  those  hitherto 
grown.  The  potato  selected  should 
be  the  largest  sized  one  of  the  varie- 
ty that  can  be  procured.  All  the 
eyes  but  two  should  be  cut  out ;  or, 
if  that  is  inconvenient,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  sprout  before  planting, 
and  all  the  young  stems  but  two 
broken  off.  When  it  comes  up, 
more  than  two  stems  will,  in  the  first 
place,  appear ;  and  of  them  all  but 
the  two  largest  should  be  pulled  up, 
care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
plant,  to  avoid  which  the  knife  may 
sometimes  be  necessary.  Many 
small  stems  will  continue  to  come 
up  for  weeks,  which  should  be  re- 
moved soon  after  their  appearanoe, 
so  that  only  two  stems  are  allowed 
to  grow.  Some  time  before  the 
flowers  open,  those  parts  of  the 
stems  which  are  above  the  peduncles 
should  be  cut  off,  and  also  the 
branches  from  the  axils  of  all  the 
leaves.  The  places  of  these 
branches  will  be  quickly  supplied 
by  others  for  weeks ;  but  these 
should  be  removed  about  once  a 
week  :  also  before  the  flowers  open, 
and  as  soon  as  it  can  well  be  done, 
all   but   the   two   or  three  largest 


should  be  removed.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected, when  the  fruit  has  ripened, 
that  some  of  the  seeds  will  be  found 
to  be  of  larger  size  than  usual.  Of 
these,  the  larger  only  should  be 
planted,  and  the  most  productive 
seeding  raised  from  them  selected 
to  proceed  with  the  experiment, 
which  I  should  expect  might  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  on  to  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  at  least.  What 
would  be  the  consequence,  I  cannot 
conjecture  ;  but  I  believe  that  varie- 
ties of  more  vigorous  growth  would 
be  raised,  which  might,  perhaps, 
prove  to  be  much  less  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  more  prolific.  Having 
made  the  experiment  but  once,  I 
am  unable  to  give  complete  direc- 
tions; but  the  principle  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious. — Cor.  Grard. 
Citron. 


Pruning. — The  advantages  of 
pruning  have  been  questioned,  but 
my  tomatoes  grow  best  when  well 
pruned.  Cut  out  all  suckers  and 
non-bearing  branches.  Let  in  light, 
air,  and  sunshine.  Most  of  the  fruit 
grows  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
vines,  and  there  will  be  no  loss  by 
shortening  them  ;  for  nutrition  will 
then  flow  to  fruit  instead  of  making 
fibre. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  well,  in 
garden  culture,  to  support  the  vines 
by  brush  or  other  retuse  material, 
or  by  training,  which  may  be  done 
by  setting  poles  twelve  feet  apart, 
the  tops  five  feet  out  of  the  ground. 
Attach  wires  to  them  horizontally. 
Thus  the  fruit  may  be  exposed  to 
the  free  action  of  sun  and  air. 
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(From  the  Southern  Horticulturist.] 

Transplanting  Fruit  Trees  in  Sum- 
mer. 


Editor  Southern  Horticulturist  : 
Have  you  ever  tried  the  transplant- 
ing of  apple,  pear  and  fruit  trees 
generally,  in  the  last  of  July — in 
order  to  advance  the  time  of  fruit 
bearing  and  giving  sturdincss  to 
them  ?  For  two  or  three  years  past 
I  have  raised  grafts  and  seedings  ; 
when  the  bud  becomes  matured  and 
hard,  about  the  last  of  July,  or  first 
of  August,  when  most  fruit  trees 
cease  to  make  any  more  wood  of 
tree  and  strength,  by  raising  them, 
shortening  in  the  roots,  and  cutting 
off  one-third  of  the  top  ;  setting  it 
back  in  the  same,  or  some  other 
rich  place,  immediately,  it  will 
again  put  out  leaves,  mature  as 
much  again  of  ripe  wood  as  it  did  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  season. 

The  transplanting  should  be  in  a 
good  season,  or  the  ground  well 
saturated  around  the  roots,  if  not 
performed  after  such  seasons.  You 
can  observe  the  buds  are  matured 
and  will  remain  without  any  altera- 
tion until  the  next  spring,  if  not 
transplanted,  as  above  suggested. 
This  operation  will  bring  a  tree 
into  bearing  one  year  sooner  than  it 
would  without  it.  If  this  is  nothing 
new  to  you,  you  can  suppress  this 
article — but  surely  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  done  before. — 
Grape  cuttings  can  be  thus  trans- 
planted in  July  and  August,  and 
gain  a  year  in  bearing  maturity. 
G.  M.  Prime. 

Eldorado,  Ark. 


Strawberry  Tomato. 

This  is  the  name  under  which  the 
Phy salis  Alkehengi  (or  P.  Edulis,) 
is  usually  found  on  the  sesdsmens' 
catalogues.  It  is,  however,  only 
distantly  related  to  the  tomato,  and 
is  a  plant  of  different  appearance 
and  habits.  It  is  a  hardy  annual, 
with  a  low  branching  head,  large 
tri-angular  leaves  and  solitary  yel- 
low flowers.  The  fruit,  which  is 
yellow  and  semi— transparent,  is  in- 
closed in  the  inflated  calyx,  which 
drops  off  with  the  berry  at  maturity. 
The  fruit  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  flavor  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  combination  of  those  of 
the  strawberry  and  the  tomato. — 
Tastes  differ,  and  some  may  not 
like  it ;  but  Aye  prefer  it  to  the  to- 
mato, either  raw  or  cooked.  It 
makes  delicious  pies,  and  is  excel- 
lent simply  stewed  and   sweetened. 

Sow  in  a  seed-bed  any  time  from 
January  to  June,  but  the  earlier  the 
better,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  for 
the  seeds  to  germinate.  Trans- 
plant into  rich, well-prepared  ground 
two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
and  keep  free  from  weeds.  The 
plants  will  cover  the  ground,  and 
continue  to  bear  the  whole  season, 
unless  killed  by  severe  drouth. — • 
Rural  Carolinian. 


Hoylesville. 

"We  paid  a  visit  to  the  grapery  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hoyle,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman,  at  this  place.  His  vine- 
yard is  not  remarkable  for  its  size, 
but  for  the  rare  and  choice  selec- 
tion   of  vines.     Mr.    Hoyle  has   a 
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thousand  noble  vines  now  thickly 
covered  with  clusters  of  young 
grapes.  He  has  eighty  varieties. — 
His  preference  is  for  the  Delaware, 
Diana,  White  Concord,  Concord, 
Hartford  and  Adirondack,  in  the 
order  named.  He  has  160  plants 
in  full  bearing  which  are  but  a  year 
old.  He  has  a  seedling  heavily 
laden  with  fruit,  which  sprang  from 
a  seed  planted  last  July.  These 
facts  in  regard  to  the  rapid  growth 
and  propagation  of  the  vine  show 
how  admirably  our  climate  and  soil 
are  adapted  to  grape  culture. 

Mr.  Hoyle  has  made  one  valuable 
discovery  in  regard  to  the  affinity  of 
the  tendrils  of  the  grape  for "  the  | 
Common  cane  of  bottom  land.  He  | 
has  canes  nailed  vertically  to  the 
frames  and  the  tendrils  pass  by  the 
wood  and  clasp  tightly  the  cane,  so 
that  the  vines  need  no  tying  with 
strings.  The  effect  of  the  canes  en- 
twined with  the  vines  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful. 

As  Mr.  Hoyle  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful grape  culturist  in  this  sec- 
tion, his  formula  for  mixing  ma- 
nures is  important.  It  is  this  :— 
Take  2  bushels  of  surface  soil,  § 
bushel  chip  manure,  well  rotted,  J 
bushel  of  slaked  ashes  and  1  pint 
of  bone  dust.  Mix  and  roll  the 
materials  well  together  and  then  put 
\  gallon  of  the  mixture  in  the  hole 
for  each  vine,  when  planted. — 
Southern  Home,  Charlotte,  IV.  0. 


Irish  Potatoes— A  Fall  Crop. 

Our  correspondent,  G.  Hunziker, 
of  Summit.  Miss.,  writes  to  the 
Southern  Farmer  as  follows  : 

I  last  year  succeeded  far  over  my 
expectations  in  raising  two  crops  of 
the  Early  Rose  potato.  1  planted 
the  first  crop  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  had  the  potatoes  ripe  in 
the  middle  of  May.  Those  for  seed 
I  put  in  a  dry  place.  They  began 
to  sprout  the  latter  part  of  July.  I 
planted  the  11th  of  August,  and 
had  the  potatoes  ripe  the  middle  of 
October.  The  seed  for  the  second 
planting  must  not  be  cut — the  whole 
potato  must  be  planted.  I  take 
medium  size  to  small.  If  the  seed 
for  the  second  planting  is  cut,  they 
will  not  come  up,  the  ground  in  that 
time  being  too  hot,  and  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  in  a  short  time. — 
In  not  cutting  the  seed  lies  the 
secret  of  success  in  having  a  full 
second  crop  of  Irish  potatoes. 

We  should  mulch  the  ground  for 
this  crop,  if  practicable,  to  secure 
coolness  and  moisture,  especially  if 
obliged  to  plant  in  a  light  sandy 
soil. 


To  Tell  the  Actual  Value  of  Cows. 


Is  the  peach  crop  becoming  more 
uncertain  in  this  country? 

It  promises  to  be  very  fine   this  \ 
year. — Ed. 


Now,  we  cannot  go  into  dairying 
if  we  are  losing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year  by  keeping 
cows  yielding  two  hundred  pounds 
of  butter  per  acre,  instead  of  those 
that  would  yield  from  five  to  six 
hundred  pounds  in  the  same  time. 
How  many  dairymen  can  tell  the 
relative  value  of  each  cow  in  his 
herd  by    actual  test  ?     There  is  a 
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little  instrument  for  this  that  don't 
cost  much,  but  very  few  dairymen 
know  anything  about  it.  It  is 
called  a  lactometer,  constructed  by 
placing  a  number  of  glass  tubes,  of 
equal  length  and  diameter,  in  a 
wooden  frame.  The  milk  from  each 
cow  is  placed  in  some  of  these  glass 
tubes  ;  there  they  stand  side  by  side, 
and  you  can  see  the  depth  of  cream 
that  rises  in  each  tube,  represent- 
ing a  certain  cow,  and  estimate  her 
value  thereby.  These  instruments 
are  kept  for  sale  in  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities. — American  Stock 
Journal. 


Young  Corn, 


Young  corn  sometimes  suffers 
during  a  drought,  and  its  silk  and 
tassel  become  dry  and  dead.  When 
the  weather  changes  the  silk  revives 
but  the  tassel  does  not  recover,  and 
the  silk,  lacking  it  necessary  supply 
of  pollen,  is  unable  to  fill  the  office 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Now,  if 
every  fifteenth  row,  each  way,  had 
been  replanted  about  three  weeks 
after  the  general  planting,  why 
should  not  the  replanted  rows 
furnish  plenty  of  pollen  for  the  rest 
of  the  field?  An  exchange  has  a 
correspondent  who  always  replants 
in  this  manner  and  thinks  it  pays 
in  the  better  development  of  the 
ears.  He  says  that  almost  all  the 
half-formed  ears  in  an  ordinary  corn 
crop  are  caused  by  the  want  of 
pollen,  and  that  by  this  plan  he  has 
been  able  to  supply  the  want  and 
greatly  benefit  his  crop. 


Cuizot   on  the  Bible. 


The  following  noble  sentiment  is 
from  M.  Guizot :  "  We  French- 
men have  seen  the  fruitlessness  of  a 
century's  philosophical  speculation, 
and  of  merely  political  constitu- 
tions, in  rectifying  our  social  state. 
We  have  exhausted  our  wits,  and  ex- 
pended mighty  energies  to  fit  man 
for  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
time,  and  we  have  miserably  failed. 
And  why  ?  Because  man  was  made 
for  eternity,  and  we  have  sought  for 
nothing  more  than  to  fit  him  for  the 
brief  space  he  occupies  in  time. — 
Let  us,  then,  by  disseminating  the 
Bible,  from  the  first  begin  to  train 
man  for  eternity,  and  that,  of  itself, 
will  adapt  man  to  the  duties  and  en- 
joyments of  this  earthly  state.  " 


Georgia  Green  Corn  rtsr  England. 
— In  England  they  are  making  an 
attempt  to  introduce  green  corn 
among  the  table  vegetables.  The 
effort  is  looked  on  with  so  much  favor 
that  a  letter  advocating  it  has  been 
admitted  into  the  city  article  of  the 
London  Times,  from  J.  C  Brehaut, 
who  was  the  reporter  of  class  86,  in 
the  Paris  Exposition.  He  says  that, 
having  tried  twenty  different  varie- 
ties of  maize,  he  thinks  "  that  after 
two  dissimilar  seasons,  it  is  fairly 
shown  that  they  are  well  adapted  to 
continue  the  season  in  the  autumnal 
months,  reproducing  the  flavors  of 
the  pea  and  asparagus."  Mr.  Bre- 
haut speaks  strongly  of  the  value  of 
the  white  varieties  from  Georgia, 
"  which  were  not  known,  and  but  for 
the  Exhibition  of  1869,  would  scarce- 
ly have  been  appreciated." 
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REDUCTION  OF  PRICES 


JOS.  W.  JENKINS,  R.  H.  PENDER 

JOS.  W.  JENKINS  &  CO., 

2  9  SOUTH  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,    MD., 


OTTO 


I    F  , 
AND 
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COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 


Photographic  Gallery  ! 

QWING  TO  THE  DECLINE  IN  GOLD,  I  HAVE 
y    determined  to  reduce  the  price  of 

CARD  PICTURES 

T"*7S7-©:o.t37"  ^3>©:k»  Cent 

Just  received,  a  large  assortment  of  those 

HANDSOME  BRACKETS ! 

Don't  fail  to  call  and  examine  them  at  once,  for 
they  are 

Beautiful    and   Cheap  I 

A  few  more  of  those  splendid 

Stereoscopic    Views. 

A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Win.®  Mhv$m®s  Prames*  IVSQuFdlrvg  and 

Backing,.  Imperial  and  Capd  SUed 

Frames*    Velvet    and    Unteni 

Cases*  q£  the, Finest  qna[= 

ities,,  and  at 

PEICES  WITHIN   THE    BEACH 

—  OF 

EVERY    ONE! 

.#3"-  Special  attention  given  to  life-sized  OIL 
PORTRAITS. 

m~  PHOTOGRAPHS.  PEARLTYPES  PORCE- 
LAINS, GEMS,  and  FERREOTYPES,  taken  in 
the  Best  Styles,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  in 
every  instance. 

DAGUERREOTYPES  and  other  Pictures  copied 
and  enlarged. 

Pictures  framed  to  order  at  reasonable  rates. 
Call  and  examine  specimens. 


W.  F.  STAPLES, 


may  1-tf 


Main  street,  over  Post  Office, 
Tarboro,  N.  C. 


We  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  C. 
LANIER,  of  Tarboro,  who  will  represent  us 
in  the  Eastern  counties  of  Carolina. 

Reliable  and  responsible  farmers  will  ba 
aided  by  advances  of  fertilizers  and  farm 
supplies  generally,  at  lowest  market  prices. 

We  attend  to  the  purchase  and  shipment 
of  any  article  wanted  by  our  friends  in  the 
country. 

Our  agent,  Mr  Lanier,  may  be  addressed 
or  applied  to  in  person  at  Tarboro. 

ja  1— lyF&WC 


H.  G.  PITTMAN, 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    AND    SURVEYOR, 

TARBORO,     N .     C . 

XZ3~  LAND   SURVEYING,  MAPS,  DRAWINGS, 

DESIGNS,  &c,  executed  with  promptness. 

Office-Over  Post   Office. 
may  1  3m 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen's  School, 

TARBORO,  N.  C. 


The  FIRST  SESSION  of  the  year  begins 
with  January  and  ends  with  May;  the  SEC- 
OND SESSION  begins  with  June  and  ends 
in  December. 

Vacation — August  and  September. 

Tarboro,  N.  C.  No.2-ly 


Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

A.T  WILSON,  UNT.  O. 
On  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railroad. 
For  particular  information,  address 
jal-ly  MESSRS.  HOOPER,  Principals. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FARMVILLE 
PRACTICAL    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 


WILLIAM  S.  BARNES,  Principal 

rpHE  CLOSING  EXERCISES  OF  THE 
JL  First  Sea-ion  of  this  School  will  com- 
mence on  the  31st  of  May,  and  close  the  night 
Of  June  2,  1870. 

The  Second  Session  will  commence  on  the 
16th  OF  JUNE,  1870,  and  continue  20  weeks. 

BOARD,  including  fuel,  lights  and  washing, 
$12^  per  month. 

TUITION  PER  SESSION: 

English    Grammar,  from $12  to  $20 

Classical 25 

Music   on    Piano   and  Guitar,  each, 

with  use  ol  instrument 23 

Drawing 10 

One-half  of  Board  and  Tuition  in  advance. 

fig?"" Satisfaction  given,  or  no  charge  made 
for  Tuition. 

No  boy  over  13  years  of  age  permitted  to 
board  with  Principal. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Princi- 
pal, Farmville,  Pitt,  county,  N.  C. 

Farmville,  May  5,  1870.         mnylo-F&C-tf. 

Look  to  Your  Interest, 

Cotton    lE^lo.i^.te^ss 

OF    THE    SOUTH. 

10  F  F  E  R     A     S  U  R  E     SAFEGUARD 
akainst  the 


Co  minis sion    Merchant, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Main  Street, 

WASHINGTON,  N.  0. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fuqua, 


A  remedy  that  can  lie  easily  obtained  at  the 
lowi-rice  of  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER 
ACRE 

COUNTY  RIGHTS,  Two  Hundred  Dollars 
each. 

J.  E.  DORTCH, 
Sole  Agent  lor  the  Uuited  States. 

LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  off-red  to 
Agents  throughout  the  South.  Money  may 
be  forwarded  to  me  by  Express  or  Post  Office 
draft.  Applicants  must  give  the  name  of  the 
State  and  county  or  counties  where  they  wish 
to  purchase  rights.  In  every  instance  where 
there  is  a  failure,  the  money  will  be  refunded. 
Instruction  given  on  receipt  of  price. 
Address  J.  E   DORTCH, 

jun  21-F&Ctf.  Rocky  Mount  N.  0. 


ATLANTIC   H0T1L, 

NORFOLK,  VA. 
A.    G.    NEWTON,    Proprietor. 

Board  $3.00  per  day. 


Will  be  in  his  office  at  TARBORO  from  the  1st 
until  the  loth  of  every  month,  and  in  his  office  at 
WILSON  the  remainder  of  the  time. 

MINER'S  WEEKLY, 

A  Few  Illustrated  New  York  Paper- 
Six  months  for  one  dollar  and  a 
Splendid  DOLLAR  ENGRAVING 
FREE! — less  in  clubs. — To  appear 
June  '20th. — Histories,  Travels,  Adven- 
tures, Tales,  etc. — No  trashy  matter. — 
To  be  sold  by  news  dealers  at  four 
cents  ! — Will  open  with  Thrilling  Trav- 
els in  Africa. — Splendid  Engravings. — 
No  other  Weekly  like  it  — A  delight- 
ful paper  for  young  aud  old. — Mag- 
nificent Premiums  to  Club  Agents,  who 
are  wanted  everywhere. — Ladies  can 
obtain  an  elegant  Gold  Watch,  or  other 
valuable  article,  by  acting  as  agents. — 
Boys  and  girls  can  have  the  paper 
free  one  year,  or  any  dollar  book,  for 
one  or  two  hours'  work  in  obtaining 
subscribers. — We  publish  that  old, 
popular  Agricultural  paper,  the  Rtjkal 
Ameeicah — the  best  in  the  United 
States. — Will  send  it  to  Jan.  1871,  for 
only  tiro  subscribers  to  the  new 
Weekly  !  Sample  of  Weekly  and 
premium  list  free  to  all  who  will  get 
up  clubs. — Five  cents  to  others,  or 
two  stamps.  Editorial  Office  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  where  all 
letters  must  be  addressed. 

june-lt.  T.  B.  Miner  &  Co. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OBSERVE  THE  TIME. 

\JE  WOULD  INVITE  EVERY  ONE   IN 
WANT  OF  A  GOOD 


to  examine  the  beautiful  improved  Levers,  of 
which  we  make  a  specialty. 

We  have  made  every  effort  since  the  war  to 
ascertain  the  very  best  Watch  which  came 
within  the  reach  ox  all,  and  in  this  we  think 
we  have  succeeded,  and  we  challenge  a  trial. 


EDGECOMBE  FOUNDRY 


WE  WARRANT  THEM  FOR  FIVE  YEARS 


which  no  dealer  can  afford  to  do  with  any  ; 
other  Watch  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge. We  wish  furthermore  to  say,  most  | 
erophaieally,  that  after  a  fair  tiia!  of  one  of 
these  Watches,  should  it  not  prove  good,  ~*»e  I 
will  cheerfully  rcluud  the  price  paid  for  it. 

Persons  not  living  in  reach  of  us,  and  wish-  | 
ing  one  of  these  watches,  should  give  us  ten  I 
days  to  regulate  it  to  the  pocket. 

Among  many  in  this  community  who  are 
wearing  ihe^e  Watches  are,  Col.  John  L. 
Bridget- -■,  Capt.  David  Pender,  Capt.  Fred. 
Philips,  Mr.  O.  M.  Mayo,  Capt.  Wm  Biggs, 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Mercer,  and  Capt.  Jas.  R.  Thig- 
pen,  to  who  r   we  refer. 

There  are  over  two  hundred  of  these 
Watches  running  in  Edgecombe  and  couuties 
around,  at  a  less  expense  to  their  owners  than 
any  watch  carried  in  this  section. 

ORDERS  FOR  THESE   WATCHES  WILL 

HE  ZR0MF1LI A  TTENDhD  1  0. 

We  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  good  assort- 
ment of  everything  in  our  line,  and  the  full 
benefit  of  our  long  experience  shall  be  given 
to  anj  and  ail  who  purchase  goods  from  us, 
and  we  wi'l  endeavor  to  make  it  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  to  buy  of  us. 

Sterling   Silver    Spoons,    Forks,    &c-, 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

We  are  prepared  to  have  made  any  article 
in  our  line  by  the  most  reliable  manufacturers 
in  the  land.     Come  and  see  us. 


"jV/rANUFACTUKEKS  AND  OWNERS  OF 

THE  EDGECOMBE  COTTON  PLOW, 

(Superior  to  any  in  use) 
AND   MANUFACTURERS   AND    AGENTS 

OF  THE 

KlLvfBER   COTTON   PLANTER 

AND    AGENTS  FOR 

FOSTER'S  COTTON  PLANTER 

Our  Foundry  and  Agricultural  Works  are 
now  in  successful  operation,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  ail  work  entrusted  to  us  with 
satisfaction  and  dispatch. 

ORDERS  FOR 

CARTS,      WAGONS,     PLOWS, 

AND 

Plantation  Machinery 

WILL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  ATTENTION. 


mh  31— tc 


A.  J.  HINES  &  CO. 


DRUG     TRADE. 


(Successors  to  G.  B.  Jones  &  Co.,) 


CHAMBERLAIN  &  BAWLS.       ■  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS, 

ip  22 lv  Sycamore,  corner  Washington  Street, 

Invite  attention  to  their  largo  and  well  selected 
stock  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils,  Var- 
nishes, Dye-Stuffs,  Window  Glass,  Brushes, 
Gonitis,  Fancy  and  Toilet  Articles,  Perfumery, 
Soaps,  Tobacco  and  Snuff,  together  with  every 
article  usually  .kept  by  an  extensive  first-class 
house. 

Merchants,  Physicians  and  others  are  earnestly 
invite]  to  examine  their  stock  and  prices. 
j  in  -t  • 


Hinkiey  Knitting  Fflachine 

FOR  FAMILY  USE,  SIMPLE,  CHEAP, 
Reliable.  Knits  everything.  Agents 
wanted.  Circu  ar  and  sample  stocking  free. 
Address 

HINKLEY  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 
ap8— tc  B  'th,  Maine. 
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COCKADE  MARBLE  WORKS, 

CORNER  SYCAMORE  AND  FRANKLIN"  ST8. 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

MONUMENTS,  CENOTAPHS  HEAD  AND 

FOOT  STONES,  AND  GRAVE  STONES 

of  every  description,  and  of 

FINEST  MARBLE  AND  SUPERIOR 

WORKMANSHIP, 

always  on  baud  and  made  to  order 

BELOW  NORTHERN  PRICES. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

CIIAS.  M.  WALSH,  Proprietor. 
nor  13  ly 

lite  STEEL  SCALES, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
MACHINE  OILS. 

GILLIAM  &  DUNLOP, 

PETERSBURG,   VA., 

OFFER  FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT 
purchasers,  Refined  Iron,  flat,  round  or 
square ;  Swedes  Iron  for  farm  work,  Wide 
Sw<  des  Iron  six  to  twelve  inches,  Hoop  Iron, 
Carriage  Iron,  Band  and  Oval  Iron,  Horse 
Shoe  Iron  and  Nail  Rods,  Cast  Steel,  Blister 
and  German  Steel.     Also, 

FAIRBANKS  SCALES 

at  New  York  prices,  Brinkerhoff  and  South- 
ern Co  n  Shelters,  Smith's  well  fixtures,  Cut- 
tiny:  Knives,  Fan  IVtills,  Ploughs. 

Best  Sperm,  Tallow,  Lard  and  Lubricating 
Oils.  mh  8 — lm 

C.    C.     VINCENT, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TIN    AND    SHEET   IRON    WARE, 

PLUMBING,    ROOFING,     &C,      &C. 

DEALER      IN 

STOVES,      RANGES,     PUMPS,     AND 

HOUSE-FURNISHING   GOODS, 

NO.    20    OLD     STREET, 

nov  13        PETERSBURG,  VA.  1  y 


JESSE  W.  BURTON.  ABRAHAM  BURTON 

BURTON  BEOTHEKS, 

WHOLESALE       GROCERS      AND 

COMMISSI  MERCHANTS, 

NO.  93  SYCAMORE  STREET, 
PETERSBURG,     V  A  . 

Post  Office  box,  444. 

Also,  agents  for  the  sale  of  Hope  Mills  and 
Basin  Mills  Flour,  at  millers'  lowest  cash 
prices.  nov  13 — ly 

BRANCH  &  HERBERT, 

GENERAL    COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

123  SYCAMORE   STREET, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Consignments  of  COTTON,  TOBACCO, 
WHEAT,  CORN,  ROSIN  and  PRODUCE 
generally  solieited,  on  which  cash  advance- 
ments can  be  made  GROCERIES  and  every 
other  kind  of  Goods  will  be  furnished  at  low- 
est market  rates.  Bags  furnished  on  usual 
terms  for  grain, 
nov.  13. 


McILWAINE  &  CO., 
WHOLESALE    GROCERS    AND 

COMMISSI  MERCHANTS, 

79,  81  &  S3  SYCAMORE  STREET, 
PETERSBURG,  VA. 

R.  D.   MOILWAINB,  ] 

FRANK     POTTS,  ! 

S.  S.  BKIDGERS,  f 

E.  GRAHAM.  J  nOV  13 


RO.  A.  MARTIN.  RO.  R.  HILL. 

ROBT.  A.  MARTIN  &  CO., 

GROCERS  AND  CuMMIS'N  MERCHANTS, 

129  SYCAMORE   STREET, 

PETERSRURG,  VA. 

Strict   personal    attention  given  to  the  sale 

of  Cotton.  Tobacco,  Wheat,  &c.     Orders   for 

Lroods  filled  at  reasonable   prices   for   cash  or 

hort  time  to  responsible  punctual  customers. 

nov  13  ly 

bTngham  school, 

MEBANEVILLE,  N.   C. 

THE    SESSION    OF     1870-'T1     OPENS 

AUGUST  24TH. 

For  catalogue,  address, 


June  17— F&C  3m 


Col.  WM.  BINGHAM. 


AUGUST,  7870. 
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DANCY  &  LAWRENCE, 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  THE  CELEBRATED   ■■: 

"Mlctt  f-twl  ii'itsb  Nation  Win," 

FDR  THE  COUNTIES  OF 

Edgecombe,  Halifax,  Martin,  Pitt,  Wilson  and  Nash. 

Address 
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Shade  as  a  Fertilizer. 


More  than  once  we  have  alluded 
to  the  great  importance  of  shading 
the  surface  soil  by  the  use  of  some 
natural  or  artificial  covering. — 
Everybody  knows  that  where  hay 
or  straw  is  stacked  out  for  some 
time,  or  where  bushes  or  weeds  have 
been  heaped  up  for  burning  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  field,  or 
where  the  ground  beneath  the  stacks 
or  heaps  has  been  shaded  when  next 
put  into  crops  shows  a  heavier 
growth  on  those  spots  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  field.  A  short 
time  ago,  a  Western  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  Northern  agricultural 
journals  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery.  Yet 
no  observing  farmer  can  have  failed 
to  have  noticed  it  often,  although 
he  may  not  have  understood  the 
philosophy  of  it.     The  correspon 


dent  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
taught  by  accident  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  shading  the  soil 
with  refuse  straw,  and  to  have  sub- 
sequently profited  by  the  discovery. 
He  remarks,  that  "years  ago  I 
spread  some  refuse  straw  upon  a 
meadow  and  reaping  therefrom  an 
■unlookcdfor  benefit,  I  continued  the 
practice  subsequently,  and  always 
and  ever  with  good  results.  "  The 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
quantity  of  straw  turned  under 
would  have  been  very  small  indeed. 
Spread  over  the  surface  soil,  it 
checked  evaporation  by  intercept- 
ing the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  it 
decayed  gradually  and  thus  ab- 
sorbed and  retained  moisture  from 
the  rainfall,  and  it  also  returned, 
as  it  decayed,  some  soluble  salts  to 
the  soil,  of  which  it  stood  in  need. 
But  the  chief  value  of  a  mulch  of 
this  kind  lies  in  its  protection  of 
the  soil  from  loss  by  evaporation, 
and    its    beneficial    effect     on     the 
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chemical  and  electrical  action  which 
is  always  going  on  beneath  a  soil, 
and  by  which  inorganic  substances 
are  gradually  broken  down  and  ren- 
dered soluble.  It  is  this  which 
makes  lands  newly  opened  from  the 
virgin  foiest  so  rich.  The  leaves 
falling  from  year  to  year,  and  de- 
caying gradually  on  the  surface, 
have  covered  it  with  a  thick  layer 
of  vegetable  mould,  rich  in  potash, 
and  have  also  kept  the  surface, 
spongy  and  open,  so  that  the  de- 
scending rains  could  penetrate  easily 
and  be  absorbed  by  the  soil.  Forest 
lands,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
drain  which  the  growing  trees  make 
upon  the  soil,  not  only  never  grow 
poorer,  but  year  by  year  store  up 
in  the  soil  a  greater  quantity  of 
fertilizing  constituents.  It  is  upon 
this    principle   that  mulching  acts. 

Our  hoed  crops  are  among  the 
most  important  of  any  we  cultivate, 
and  south  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  down  through  all  the  regions 
where  the  sun  pours  its  most  scorch- 
ing rays,  and  the  soils  are  of  light 
texture,  and  the  rains  most  wash- 
ing, corn  and  tobacco  and  cotton 
are  the  great  staples  we  cultivate. 
That  the  soil  so  laid  bare,  and  by 
the  constant  stirring  of  it,  which  is 
required  to  bring  the  crops  to  per- 
fection, thus  turning  up  from  week 
to  week  fresh  soil  for  the  sun  to  act 
upon,  should  rapidly  become  ex- 
hausted, is  a  fact  which  ought  to 
excite  no  wonder,  and  which  ex- 
perience fully  attests. 

The  remedy  lies  in  alternating 
cultivated  crops  with  shade  crops — 
or  failing  these  in  mulching— that 
is,  by  spreading  over  the  soil  refuse 
straw  or  corn  stalks  or,  dead  leaves, 
and  pine  shatters  from  the  woods, 
and  covering  the  entire  surface  with 
these  rough,  fibrous  materials  to  the 
extent  of  the  ability  of  the  farmer 


or  planter.  But  the  cheaper  and 
better  process  is  to  grow  clover  and 
grass  crops — clover  especially — not 
cutting  it,  but  letting  it  fall  and 
shade  and  re-seed  the  ground.  But 
there  are  soils,  too  many  of  them, 
which  even  in  our  latitude,  will  not 
grow  clover  without  help.  To 
such,  of  course,  the  means  of  grow- 
ing clover  must  be  supplied.  In 
the  foremost  rank  of  these  stands 
lime — either  shell,  or  stone,  and 
next  to  lime,  marl;  the  latter  fre- 
quently contains  a  notable  amount  of 
potash,  and  in  this  case  its  action  is 
almost  immediate.  The  second  year 
after  liming  a  small  sprinkling  of 
manure  will  have  a  great  effect — or, 
better  still,  a  good  quantity  of  su- 
perphosphate, containing  also  a 
small  per  centage  of  potash  and  am- 
monia. One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  such  superphosphate  ap- 
plied  in  a  field  limed  two  years  pre- 
viously, will  produce  a  heavy  stand 
of  clover  on  soil  that  was  previous- 
ly very  poor.  At  the  far  south, 
and  especially  in  the  cotton  States, 
it  is  difficult  however  to  grow  clover, 
resort  there  must  be  had  to  the  field 
pea.  The  latter  answers  a  similar 
purpose,  covers-  the  soil  well,  and 
when  turned  under  fertilizes  it 
greatly.  But  the  main  considera- 
tions in  the  process  of  preserving 
and  renovating  our  soil,  are  that 
they  shall  be  kept  shaded  as  much 
as  possible  during  the  summer 
months.  Grass  and  clover,  or  pea 
crops,  constitute  the  most  economi- 
cal means  of  renovating  them,  and 
also  of  protecting  them,  through 
the  shade  which  they  give  to  the 
soil,  and  therefore  into  every  sys- 
tem of  good  farming  they  ought  to 
enter  largely. 

The  above,  taken  from  that  ex- 
cellent work,  the  Maryland  Far- 
mer,   expresses   our   views  so  fully 
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that  Ave  adopt  it,  calling  special  at- 
tention thereto,  and  present  it  for  the 
consideration  of  our  readers.  We 
are  in  that  section  where  clover 
burns  out  on  most  of  our  level 
sandy  soil,  and  consequently  we 
cannot  derive  that  benefit  from  it 
so  universally  experienced  "where 
soil  and  climate  suit  it. 

The  field  pea  is  recommended, 
and  very  justly,  as  a  substitute  for 
clover,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
cotton  annd  corn  crop,  who  has  any 
time  to  spare  in  June  and  July  to 
sow  and  turn  in  peas  on  a  large 
scale  ?  The  growing  crop  demands 
nearly  all  our  attention  at  this  sea- 
son, particularly  when  we  have 
such  rainy  weather  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  and  have  had  all  the 
month  of  June.  About  the  best  we 
can  do  is  to  put  in  a  few  acres  after 
the  corn  crop  is  laid  by.  To  ferti- 
lize our  lands  in  some  way  other 
than  the  expensive  ones  of  making 
and  hauling  compost  or  purchasing 
commercial  fertilizers  at  an  annual 
expense  of  eight  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  is  a  matter  worth  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  farmer.  We 
must  resort  to  some  small  grain 
crop,  which  we  can  sow  at  a  season 
when  there  is  not  such  a  press  upon 
our  time,  to  shade  our  lands  from 
the  burning  sun  of  summer  and  to 
restore  the  vegetable  matter  which 
our  exhausted  system  of  cultivation 
takes  away.  Rye  is  the  cheapest 
grain  to  experiment  with.     Two  to 

three  pecks  per  acre  sown  by  hand 
in  September  or    October,   without 


any  plowing  in,  will  take  of  itself. 
Try  it  and  let's  hear  the  result. — 

Eds.  Farmer. 


— <5&—  - 


PEasterand  its  Uses. 


A  subscriber  in  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.,  asks  information  in  regard 
to  sowing  plaster,  its  benefits,  and 
the  best  season  for  sowing;.  This 
question  has  been  very  elaborately 
discussed  by  the  agricultural  chem- 
ists, and  also  by  writers  of  much 
practical  experience,  so  that  little  if 
any,  new  light  can  be  expected 
upon  the  subject. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime, 
when  pure,  contains  of  sulphate  acid 
over  forty  parts,  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  parts  of  lime,  the  balance  to 
make  up  the  hundred  being  water. 
The  ordinary  plaster  of  commerce 
contains  a  portion  of  silica  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.  Applied  to  soda, 
it  acts  as  a  direct  food  to  some 
plants,  the  anatysis  of  which  shows 
they  contain  appreciable  quantities 
of  the  substances  of  which  plaster 
is  composed.  This  is  true  of  red 
clover,  rye  grass,  turnips  and 
lucerne.  From  the  absence  of  these 
ingredients  in  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
beans  and  peas,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  its  application  to  these 
crops  would  result  in  little  or  no 
benefit.  Applied  to  clover  its  effect, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  satisfactory,  and 
in  those  districts  where  clover  has 
been  uniformly  used  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  wheat  crop  by  plowing 
it  under  in  a  green  state,  it  has 
been  largely  employed,  and  thus 
been  made  to  add  much  to  the  yield 
of  this  cereal  with  undoubted  suc- 
cess. 

Liebig  concluded  that  the  benefit 
of  plaster  consisted  mainly  in  giving 
a  fixed  constitution  to  the  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  brought  into  the  soil, 
and  which  is   indispensable   to  the 
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nutrition  of  plants,  and  that  one 
hundred  pounds  of  plaster  furnished 
as  much  ammonia  as  would  be 
yielded  by  over  six  thousand  pounds 
of  horses'  urine.  His  theory  was, 
that  it  acted  mainly  as  an  absorbent, 
fixing  and  holding  the  ammonia 
until  needed  for  the  growing  plant, 
and  that  as  plaster  decomposed 
slowly,  this  furnished  the  explana- 
tion of  its  benefits  being  seen  for 
several  years.  He  has,  in  his  later 
works,  stated  that  it  acts  directly 
and  beneficially  as  a  fertiliser, 
though  the  mode  by  which  it  acts  is 
not  very  distinctly  pointed  out,  ex- 
cept to  chemical  students.  The 
reason  assigned,  with  a  fair  show 
of  truth,  why  its  effects  are  not  per- 
ceptible on  certain  soils,  is  that 
they  already  contain  as  large  quan- 
tities of  sulphate  of  lime  as  is  re- 
quired for  the  growing  crops,  and 
an  application,  being  in  excess  of 
the  needed  supply,  would  add 
nothing  to  their  growth. 

Of  the  proper  time  and  method 
of  its  application  there  are  various 
opinions.  It  is,  however,  general- 
ly understood  that  the  effects  are 
soonest  seen,  if  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing grass,  so  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  leaves,  the  application  to 
be  made  in  damp  weather.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  its  value  can 
be  materially  lessened  or  lost  if 
applied  to  plowed  land  at  time  of 
seeding  and  harrowTed  in  with  the 
seed.  This  has  long  been  practiced 
by  good  farmers  familiar  with,  its 
use  and  the  benefits  derived  there- 
from. Its  application  to  old  mea- 
dows and  pastures,  in  spring  time, 
rarely  fails  to  increase  their  pro- 
ducts, and  often  develops  a  good 
growth  of  white  clover  and  other 
grasses,  the  presence  of  which  was 
hardly  to  be  seen  before.  Where 
obtainable  at  moderate  prices,  the 


use  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  pounds  per  acre  will, 
in  the  main,  be  found  good  economy. 
We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  its 
use  in  the  formation  of  composts 
and  around  the  barn  as  an  absor- 
bent of  valuable  fertilizing  matter 
in  the  form  of  gases,  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  plaster,  muck,  or 
porous  soil  for  their  absorption, 
would  be  lost  for  the  time  ;  for  in 
the  wise  economy  of  nature  it  may 
be  doubted  if  anything  is  ultimately 
lost. — Moore  s  Rural  New  Yorker. 


[From  March  and  April  Report  of  the    De- 
partment of  Agricultnre.] 


•  estruction    of    Sheep   by    Dogs. 


A  partial  enumeration  of  the 
sheep  killed  the  past  year  by  dogs, 
as  returned  from  four  hundred  and 
seventeen  counties,  aggregating 
99,887,  points  to  a  loss  of  half  a 
million  sheep  killed  and  as  many 
more  wounded  by  dogs,  involving 
an  actual  loss  of  two  million  dollars, 
and  a  constructive  and  none  the  less 
real  loss  to  production  of  many 
millions  more.  Millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  rich  grasses  and  other 
vegetation  annually  go  to  waste  in 
the  open  and  grassy  forests,  and  in 
the  old  fields  and  waste  places  of 
the  South  because  there  are  no 
sheep  to  feed  upon  them ;  and  the 
reason  why  sheep  are  not  thus 
utilizing  this  spontaneous  produc- 
tion, is  the  presence  of  dogs. 

[Here  follow  notes  from  various 
States  and  localities.] 

Similar  notes  could  be  multiplied 
indefinitely-  While  the  reduction 
of  taxation  is  the  tendency  of  the 
times,  a  tax  by  the  General  Gov- 
ernment upon  dogs,  like  that  of 
British  and  European  Governments, 
would  prove  a  hundred  fold  more 
benefit  than  hardship,  relieving  the 
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poor  of  the  great  burden  of  keeping 
them,  and  society  of  the  intolerable 
nuisance  of  worthless  dogs,  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  animals 
worth  the  value  of  a  tax,  and  taking 
from  the  industry  of  wool  growing 
one  of  its  greatest  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion. The  following  table  of  actual 
returns  is  appended : 


rji     Ul 


CD    5 


States. 


hi  3'  3 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 
Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. . . 

Connecticut 

New  York. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia.. 

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina  . 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana      . 

Texas    

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia. . . 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Ohio     

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

California 

Oregon 


6 
20 

19 

*7 

14 

24 

5 

16 

1 

5 


10 
5 

21 

19 
32 
35 
18 
27 
13 
16 
8 


1,400 

123 

165 

595 

270 

544 

3,515 

2,610 

3,671 

1.416 

1,826 
5,905 

685 

2,533 

50 

725 
2,335 

612 
2,870 

405 
3.027 
4,360 
3,336 
10,602 
10,194 
4,078 
9,526 
2,244 
2,164 

417 


of  the  canine  species,  and  levying  a 
!  State  tax  upon  owners  of  the  same  : 

1.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey,  That  a 
State  tax  of  $2  on  the  owner  of  every  dog, 
and  83  on  the  owner  of  every  bitch,  be  levied 
and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  manner 
ihat  taxes  are  now  collected. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
diuy  of  all  owners  of  clogs  of  either  sex  to 
provide  the  same  with  a  collar,  to  be  worn 
at  all  times,  with  the  owner's  name  and  ad- 
dress thereupon. 

3.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  dogs  of  either 
sex,  to  be  considered  as  property,  shall  be 
registered  by  numbers,  free  of  charge,  in  the 
township  or  city  clerk's  office  of  each  town- 
ship or  city  where  such  owner  resides. 

4.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  no  damages  shall 
be  collected  by  tbe  owners  of  any  dog  killed 
in  the  act  of  destroying  cattle,  sheep  or 
poultry. 

5.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  each  couutj7  in  pursuance  of  this 
act  be  used  by  said  county  as  a  fund  for  the 
award  and  protection  of  owners  of  sheep  de- 
stroyed or  killed  by  dogs — any  surplus  over 
aid  above  the  settlement  in  full  of  all  claims 
for  killed  sheep  to  be  used  annually  for  pub- 
lic school  purposes  under  the  direction  of 
the  county  school  superintendent. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  acts  or  parts 
of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  any  person  or  persons  to  kill  and 
bury  any  dog  or  bitch  found  running  at 
large  without  a  collar,  or  known  to  be  un- 
registered, for  which  service  he  or  they  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  head,  to  be 
paid  by  the  collector  of  the  town,  township 
or  ward  where  said  dog  or  bitch  was  killed, 
upon  presentation  of  a  proper  affidavit  to 
that  effect. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take 

effect  immediately. 

.». 

Deaths  Caused  by  SV!ad  Animals. 

Afc  a  recent  sitting  at  the  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  Paris,  M.  Bouley, 
one  of  its  members,  read  a  paper  on 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  the 
bites  of  animais.  According  to  M. 
Bouley,  who  admitted,  however,  that 
the  statistics  from  the  different  de- 
partments were   not  so  complete  as 

The  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  I  miSht   be  wished,   there  were,  from 

j  1863  to  1808  inclusive,  three  him— 
at  its  last  session,  enacted  the  fol-  j  drcd  and  twenty  pcrsons  bitten  in 

lowing  law  defining  the  legal  status  '  France  ;  of  these  three  hundred  and 
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8,670 

10 

924 

2 

75 

5 

1,265 

5 

1,410 
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twenty,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  died,  i.  e.,  there  was  a  mortali- 
ty of  forty  per  cent.  Of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  persons  bitten, 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  escaped  with- 
out any  further  effects.  The  re- 
maining twelve  per  cent,  failed  to 
report  the  consequences  of  their 
being  bitten  ;  probably  they  also 
escaped  unharmed.  Much  fewer 
women  than  men  were  bitten,  a  fact 
which  M.  Bouley  does  not  hesitate 
to  ascribe  to  their  petticoats  and 
crinoline.  Of  the  bites  by  animals 
afflicted  by  rabies,  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  were  caused  by  dogs, 
and  only  twenty-six  by  bitches; 
five  by  cats  and  five  by  wolves. — 
M.  Bouley 's  report  shows  that,  as 
it  has  long  been  asserted  by  men  of 
science,  the  idea  that  canine  mad- 
ness is  more  prevalent  in  summer 
than  in  winter  is  a  mere  vulgar  er- 
ror. In  the  spring  of  the  different 
years  over  which  his  researches  had 
extended,  there  were  eighty-nine 
cases  reported ;  in  the  summer, 
seventy- four  ;  in  the  autumn,  sixty- 
four,  and  in  the  winter,  seventy- 
four  cases.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion was  generally  about  two  months ; 
after  that  time  has  elapsed,  any  one 
who  had  been  bitten  is  justified  in 
considering  himself  out  of  danger. 
When  madness  supervenes  it  is  gen- 
erallo  fatal  on  the  third  day.  Bites 
in  the  face  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  ;  out  of  thirty-two 
persons  bitten  in  the  face  twenty- 
nine  died,  three  only  escaping. 

As  to  the  remedies  to  be  adopted, 
M.  Bouley  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  the  hot  iron  Avas  the  only  one 
on  which  any  reliance  could  be 
placed.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  wounds  which  were  cau- 
terized, there  were  only  forty-two 
fatal  cases ;  while  of  sixty-six 
wounded    persons    who     neglected  | 


cauterization,  no  less  than  fifty-six 
died,  only  ten  escaping.  Other 
remedies  should  only  be  used  when 
the  hot  iron  can  not  be  immediately 
applied,  but  they  should  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  makeshift.  Marshal 
Yaillant  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
muzzle,  and  related  the  following 
fact:  "At  Dijon,"  said  Marshal 
Vaillant,  "  the  Mayor,  M.  Vernier, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Con- 
seil  d'Etat,  was  so  persuaded  that 
the  muzzle  only  predisposed  dogs  to 
madness,  that  he.  forbade  its  use. — 
No  cases  of  madness  appeared  when 
the  use  of  the  muzzle  was  not  en- 
forced. His  successor  had  the  rule 
as  to  the  wearing;  of  muzzles  re-en- 
forced,  and  cases  of  madness  were 
immediatelyreported.  In  Constan- 
tinople (continued  the  marshal)  the 
muzzle  is  never  used,  and  they  do 
not  know  what  madness  among  dogs 
is.  In  Prussia,  the  less  the  muzzle 
is  used  the  less  madness  is  there.  " 
Baron  Larrey  agreed  with  his  col- 
league in  denouncing  the  use  of  the 
muzzle. — Appletons'  Journal. 


Cheap  EVlusquito   Bar. 

There  is  a  cheap  musquito  bar  in 
vogue  among  the  plantation  hands 
and  boatmen  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  which  answers  every  purpose 
to  the  letter  ;  it  is  coal  oih  A  small 
quantity  is  dropped  on  a  piece  of 
cotton  and  then  squeezed  out  as  dry 
as  possible  ;  after  which  the  cotton 
is  rubbed  over  the  face  and  hands. 
No  musquito  will  alight  where  tbe 
scent  has  been  left.  I  have  tried  it 
and  then  exposed  myself  to  clouds 
of  them  on  various  occasions  Avithout 
experiencing  the  least  annoyance. 
Thousands  Avould  hover  within  an 
inch  of  my  face,  and  sing  by  the 
hour,  but  none  Avould  dare  touch.— 
Etomologist. 
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Manufacturing  at  the  South. 


The  Farmer  and  Artisan,  Athens, 
Ga.,  reviews  some  of  the  advantages 
developed  in  the  South,  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  as  follows  : — 
u  The  report  on  Cotton  Manufac- 
tures made  to  the  late  Agricultural, 
Manufacturing  and  Immigration 
Convention  in  Charleston,  brought 
to  light  the  startling  fact  that  yarns 
can  be  manufactured  in  South  Car- 
olina, be  transported  to  the  North, 
pay  a  commission  of  five  per  cent, 
for  selling,  be  sold  at  the  cost  of 
Northern  yarns,  and  yield  a  net 
profit  of  five  cents  a  pound.  Again, 
the  Saluda  Factory  of  this  State,  in 
April,  1809,  shipped  a  lot  of  No. 
20  yarn  to  Manchester,  England. 
These  yarns  sold  at  IGd.,  which 
was  equal  to  48  3-4  cents  United 
States  currency.  The  total  cost  of 
the  yarns,  including  freights  and 
commission,  was  39  1-2  cents,  leav- 
ing a  net  profit  of  4  1-2  cents  a 
pound.  We  repeat,  and  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Convention  con- 
firms our  statement,  that  South 
Carolina  can  manufacture  cotton 
yarns,  and  certain  classes  of  colored 
goods, better,  and  far  more  cheaply 
than  they  can  be  made  in  New 
England.  We  can  meet  Manches- 
ter on  even  ground  and  we  can 
make  a  large  profit  at  prices  which 
would  drive  the  Rhode  Island  mills 
into  bankruptcy.  " 

Hiving    Bees    Under    Difficulties. 


Natural  swarms  will  sometimes 
alight  in  nearly  inaccessible  places, 
as  in  a  dense  hedge,  or  in  a  goose- 
berry or  current  bush.  When  this 
is  the  case,  take  an  empty  straw  or 
box  hive,  with  its  bottom  board,  and 
place  the  latter  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  cluster,  so  pressing  it  in  the 
soil  so  that  the  bees  cannot  get 
under  it.     Then  with  a  long  handled 


spoon  or  dipper  scoop  up  a  parcel 
of  bees  from  the  cluster,  transfer 
them  to  the  bottom  board,  and  im- 
mediately invert  the  hive  over  them, 
with  the  entrance  towards  the  clus- 
ter. Transfer  some  more  of  them 
to  the  front  of  the  hive,  and  the 
bees  will  immediately  commence 
fanning  and  humming. 

If  the  cluster  cannot  be  reached 
with  spoon  or  dipper,  take  a  long 
stick  or  paddle,  besmear  one  end  of 
it  with  honey  or  sugar  s^yrup,  insert 
it  in  the  cluster,  let  bees  gather  on 
it,  and  shake  them  off  on  the  bot- 
tom board  or  in  front  of  the  hive. — 
Now  take  a  fumigator  and  blow  to- 
bacco smoke  gently  on  the  cluster, 
from  above,  to  alarm  the  bees, 
which  hearing  the  humming  and 
finding  their  lodging  getting  un- 
comfortable, will  soon  descend  to 
the  ground,  travel  to  the  hive  in 
regular  troop,  and  take  possession 
without  hesitation.  Let  them  enter 
without  further  annoyance  from 
smoke  ;  wait  till  you  are  sure  the 
queen  is  with  them  then,  if  you 
have  not  seen  her  traveling  along 
in  the  crowd.  If  they  remain  quiet 
and  content  for  half  an  hour,  re- 
move them  to  your  apiary  and 
transfer  them  to  a  movable  comb 
hive. —  Am.  Bee  Jour. 


Early  Breakfast. 

A  bad  custom  is  prevalent  in 
many  families,  especially  among 
farmers,  of  working  an  hour  or  two 
before  breakfast  attending  to  their 
"chores,"  hoeing  in  the  garden, 
cutting  wood,  mowing,  &c.  This  is 
convenient  on  many  accounts,  but 
it  is  not  conducive  to  health.  The 
prevalent  opinion  is  that  the  morn- 
ing air  is  the  purest  and  most  health- 
ful and  bracing,  but  the  contrary  is 
the  fact.  At  no  hour  of  the  day  is 
the  air  more  filled   with  dampness, 
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fogs  and  miasmas,  than  about  sun- 
rise. The  heat  of  the  sun  general- 
ly dissipates  the  miasmatic  in- 
fluences as  the  day  advances.  An 
early  meal  braces  up  the  system 
against  these  external  influences.— 
Every  one  knows  the  languor  and 
faintness  often  experienced  lor  the 
first  hour  in  the  morning,  and  that 
is  increased  by  want  of  food.  We 
do  not  agree  with  the  boarding 
school  regime,  which  prescribes  a 
long  walk  before  breakfast  as  a 
means  of  promoting  health: 

Probably  the  best  custom  would 
be  to  furnish  every  member  of  the 
household,  especially  those  who 
labor  out  of  doors,  with  a  single 
cup  of  warm  coffee,  well  milkeel,  im- 
mediately after  rising  from  bed. — 
Then  let  them  attend  to  their  chores, 
or  mowing,  hoeing,  &c,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  while  the  teams  are  feeding 
and  breakfast  preparing.  They  will 
feed  better  and  do  more  work.— 
American  Agriculturist, 

. -*. . 

Application    of   Manure. 

In  the  Rural  New  Yorker  of 
May  28th  appeared  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  a  Wisconsin  subscriber, 
criticising  somewhat  the  system  of 
G.  W.  Humphrey  in  spring  manur- 
ing for  corn,  apparently  on  the  fol- 
lowing grounds :  First,  that  ma- 
nure loses  much  of  its  fertilizing 
properties  by  being  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  He  says  :  "  I 
have  found  out  that  a  load  of  ma- 
nure left  in  piles  until  plowing  time 
is  worth  two  loads  that  have  been 
spread  and  allowed  to  lay  in  the 
hot  sun  a  fortnight.  " 

Now,  as  this  is  the  part  of  his 
communication  which  I  do  not  quite 
see,  and  as  there  are  many  farmers 
in  this  vicinity  who  will  hardly 
leave  a  load  of  manure  uncovered 
for   a  single  night,  lest  sumu  of  its 


richness  escape,  (while  I  am  so 
careless  as  to  leave  much  of  mine 
spread  broadcast  for  some  days  pre- 
vious to  harrowing,)  the  question  1 
wish  answered  by  some  of  our 
scientific  men,  who  have  the  means 
of  telling  the  exact  facts  is  this  : 
How  much  of  the  real  fertilizing 
properties  of  manure  do  we  lose  by 
drying  it  perfectly  dry,  and  what 
becomes  of  what  is  lost?  Does  not 
the  true  secret  of  manuring  accord 
with  his  statement  when  he  says  : 
"Wherever  a  pile  of  manure  lies 
there  you  can  raise  the  largest 
corn.  "  Is  not  what  is  true  of  a 
large  amount,  also  true  of  a  small 
amount  of  manure  ?  In  short,  do 
not  the  rains  and  dews  of  Heaven 
commit  the  strength  of  the  manure 
to  the  soil  instead  of  its  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  atmosphere? — -6'.  B. 
Fisk,  Brookjielcl,   17. 


leeswax. 


The  enormous  quantities  of  honey 
produced  may  be  comparatively  es- 
timated by  the  collateral  produc- 
tion of  beeswax,  which  it  exceeds 
by  at  least  ten  to  one.  When  we 
reflect  upon  what  masses  of  the  lat- 
ter are  consumed  in  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
throughout  the  many  and  large 
countries  where  those  religions  pre- 
vail, we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  extensiveness 
and  universality  of  the  cultivation 
of  bees.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
uses  to  which  wax  is  applied,  and 
the  collective  computation  of  its 
consumption  will  sbow  that  bees 
abound  in  numbers  almost  tran- 
scending belief. 


Hard  working,  meal-fed  horses 
will  break  fast  unless  they  have  a 
peck  of  carrots  twice  a  week  and 
bran  quite  as  often. 
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Tobacco    Culture. 


In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
our  correspondent,  Gr.  T.  W.,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Farmer,  wo  give  the  following  on 
"  Tobacco  Culture,  "  The  article- 
is  from  the  North  Carolina  Farmer 
of  1860,  and  furnishes  the  best  mat- 
ter on  the  subject  we  can  reach  at 
the  present  time.  We  hope  to  have 
an  original  article  on  the  subject 
for  our  next  : 

The  two  leading  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  the  culture  of  tobacco, 
are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  culture  of  corn  : 
All  weeds  and  grass  must  be  kept 
down  ;  and  the  ground  be  kept  mel- 
low and  well  aired.  The  culture 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  after 
planting  as  possible,  and  kept  up 
constantly  until  the  plants  are  too 
large  for  its  continuance.  Within  a 
week  or  two  after  planting,  the  soil 
on  the  surface  of  the  hills  may  be- 
come crusted,  especially  in  clay 
soils  ;  also,  grass  and  weeds  may 
begin  to  make  their  first  appearance. 
In  either  case  the  hoe  should  be  ap- 
plied, to  scrape  down  the  surface  of 
the  hills.  A  clean,  loose  surface 
will  thus  be  formed  around  the 
plants.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  deep  plowing,  which  should  be 
made  so  close  to  the  rows  as  to  cut 
down  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
hills,  the  mould  being  thrown  out 
into  the  spaces  between  the  rows. 
Guano,  or  a  mixture  of  guano  and 
salt,  should  then  be  applied.  By  a 
subsequent  plowing  within  a  week 
or  two,  the  soil  should  be  thrown 
up  again  to  the  rows,  and  the  hills 
again  dressed  up  with  the  hoes. 
The  kind  of  plow  used  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  soil.     To  a  firm   soil, 


the  coulter  should  be  first  applied 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  possible  ;  then 
the  shovel,  or  small  mouldboard,  for 
throwing  the  earth  to  and  from  the 
hills.  In  short,  the  best  means 
should  be  adopted  for  accomplishing 
the  two  objects  above  mentioned. 
PRIMING    AND    TOPPING-. 

When  the  plant  has  grown  to  the 
height  of  two  or  three  feet,  a  round 
bud  will  make  its  appearance  in  the 
centre  of  the  plant.  This  is  the 
flower-bud,  and  is  called  the  "  but- 
ton "  in  some  parts  of  Virginia. 
At  this  period  of  growth,  some  of 
the  lower  leaves  should  be  pulled 
off,  so  as  to  leave  the  stalk  naked 
for  five  or  six  inches  above  the 
ground.  The  stripping  of  these 
lower  leaves  is  called  "  priming.  " 
At  the  same  time  that  the  priming 
is  done,  the  flower-bud  is  broken  or 
nipped  off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger. If  the  plant  is  sufficiently 
large,  it  may  be  topped  before  the 
fiower-bud  appears,  by  nipping  out 
the  central  leaf  bud.  There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
per height  of  topping.  From  8  to 
10  leaves  are  recommended — the 
latter  for  manufacturing.  If  the 
tobacco  is  pretty  forward  and  the 
land  rich,  at  first,  prime  off  just 
enough  of  leaves  to  hill  up  the  to- 
bacco well,  and  top  to  12  or  14 
leaves.  Continue  to  top  to  12  leaves 
until  the  1st  of  August,  then  to  10 
until  middle  of  August,  and  from 
that  time  until  1st  of  September 
top  to  8,  afterwards  to  0.  If  the 
topping  Avere  omitted,  the  fiower- 
bud  would  soon  be  developed  into  a 
branching  top.  full  of  clusters  of 
flowers,  from  which  the  seeds  are 
afterwards  produced. 

SUGKERING. 

Soon  after  the  topping  is  done, 
the  axillary  buds  at  the  bases  of 
the  leaves   begin    to  grow   rapidly, 
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and,  if  let  alone,  from  the  main 
stalk.  They  are  called  "  suckers,  " 
and  must  be  broken  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  caught 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  This 
process  has  to  be  repeated  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  suckers  make 
their  appearance.  Meantime  the 
green  worm  will  have  commenced 
its  ravages,  and  must  be  carefully 
pickid  off  and  destroyed  ;  otherwise, 
it  will  soon  disfigure  and  greatly  in- 
jure the  crop. 

The  philosophy  of  priming,  top- 
ping, and  suckering  is  easily  under- 
stood when  we  refer  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  said  on  the  physiology 
of  plants.  All  parts  of  the  plants 
are  designed  to  aid  in  its  manure 
growth,  and  ultimate  production  of 
seeds.  As  the  period  approaches 
for  maturing  the  seeds,  nearly  all 
the  vital  energy  of  the  various 
organs  seem  to  be  directed  towards, 
and  expended  upon  them.  If  the 
first  flower-bud  is  removed,  the 
natural  vigor  of  the  plant  is  not 
destroyed,  but  only  diverted  to- 
wards the  leaves  and  axillary  buds, 
strengthening  the  former,  and  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  spring  up  as  suck- 
ers. But  when  the  suckers  are  re- 
moved, the  whole  vigor  of  the  plant 
is  concentrated  in  the  remaining 
leaves.  A  choice  of  the  most  per- 
fect leaves  is  made  by  "  priming 
off"  these  nearest  the  earth,  and 
which  not  only  would  not  themselves 
attain  a  vigorous  growth,  but  would 
exclude  the  air  and  light  too  much 
from  the  middle  leaves  of  the  plants, 
which  are  always  the  most  vigorous. 
The  number  of  leaves  left  in  topping 
is  determined  in  part  by  the  ap- 
parent strength  of  the  plant,  and 
in  part  by  the  length  of  time  it  has 
for  maturing  its  leaves.  The  more 
forward  plants  have  a  longer  season 
of  growth   alter   topping,    and   can 


hence  bear  a  greater  number  of 
leaves  ;  while  the  latter  ones  must 
be  topped  lower. 

CUTTING. 

The  maturity  of  the  plant,  and 
consequently  fitness  for  cutting,  is 
indicated  by  the  points  and  edges  of 
the  leaves  curling  downwards,  the 
leaf  becoming  thick  and  brittle,  and 
its  surface  assuming  a  yellowish 
spotted  (piebald)  appearance  in 
some  variety,  and  on  some  soils, 
especially  new  land ;  and  a  fine 
glossy  appearance  in  others.  At 
this  stage,  the  plant  contains  more 
of  those  ingredients  which  subse- 
quently give  value  to  it,  than  at  any 
period  either  earlier  or  later.  It 
should  then  be  cut,  and  not  till 
then,  unless  it  is  becoming,  or  is  in 
immediate  danger  from  the  frost. — • 
The  cutting  consists  in  splitting 
the  stalk  with  a  sharp,  thin-bladed 
knife,  down  nearly  to  the  lowest 
leaf,  and  then  cutting  it  off  just  be- 
low this  leaf.  As  the  plants  are 
cut,  they  are  inverted  between  the 
hills,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that 
position  a  few  hours,  until  they  are 
sufficiently  wilted  to  be  handled 
without  being  broken.  They  are 
then  collected  and  placed  (8  or  10 
together)  upon  sticks,  and  hung 
upon  scaffolds  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
the  tobacco  barn. 

CURING. 

The  process  of  curing  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance.  On  it 
depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
market  value  of  the  crop.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  attended  to 
with  great  care.  The  modes  adopt- 
ed vary  somewhat  with  the  end  for 
which  the  crop  is  designed.  "  To- 
bacco for  manufacturing  purposes 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  on 
scaffolds  ;  and  if  ripe  and  sun-cured., 
it  will  have  that  sweet  aromatic  fla- 
vor peculiar  to  good  tobacco. 
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*  *  *  After  cutting,  it  should 
be  carried  to  the  scaffold  for  the 
purpose  of  sweating,  by  which  pro- 
cess the  green  color  is  expelled,  and 
the  tobacco  becomes  yellow,  which 
is  far  more  preferable.  It  should 
then  be  removed  to  the  barn,  to  be 
fully  cured  by  firing.  If  time  will 
allow ;  and  the  weather  is  not 
threatening,  I  prefer  housing  the 
tobacco  without  scaffolding.  It  will 
yellow  as  well,  crowded  in  the  barn, 
as  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  all  danger 
of  injury  from  rain  is  avoided,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  some  from  the 
effects  of  the  sun. 

*  *  *  If  carried  from  the 
field,  crowded  as  closely  as  possible 
on  the  tiers,  and  permited  to  re- 
main from  6  to  8  days,  or  longer, 
until  it  is  yellowed  sufficiently  ; 
then  it  should  be  opened,  and  the 
sticks  arranged  in  the  barn  for  fir- 
ing. The  sticks  should  bo  placed 
from  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  may 
be  placed  a  little  closer  in  the  roof 
than  in  the  body  of  the  barn. 

CHEMISTRY. 

During  the  process  of  curing,  to- 
bacco undergoes  important  chemi- 
cal changes.  Its  peculiar  proper- 
ties are  owing  to  the  presence  of 
several  remarkable  compounds,  of 
which  one  called  "nicotine,"  and 
another  called  "  nicotianine,  "  are 
most  important.  Nicotine  is  an  al- 
kaline, and  has  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid  when  separated  from  other 
compounds.  In  its  concentrated 
form  it  is  a  most  deadly  poison  ;  but 
when  takon  in  the  dilute  condition 
in  which  it  reaches  the  stomach  in 
chewing,  or  the  lungs  in  smoking 
"  the  weed,  "  its  effects  are  greatly 
modified.  The  quantity  of  nicotine 
varies  in  the  different  qualities  of 
tobacco  raised  in  the  different  coun- 
tries. The  Havana  has  about  two 
per    cent,     of    nicotine,    hence    its 


mildness.  Virginia  (best  manufac- 
turing) tobacco  has  five  or  six  per 
cent,  while  the  stronger  varieties 
have  about  seven  per  cent.  The 
French  tobacco  has  from  three  to 
eight  per  cent  of  nicotine,  accord- 
ing to  the  region  in  which  it  grows. 
Nicotianine  is  a  more  volatile  sub- 
stance than  nicotine,  and  is  more 
odoriferous.  The  pleasant  odor  of 
good  tobacco  is  due  to  this  com- 
pound chiefly. 

The  nicotine  and  nicotianine  do 
not  exist  in  the  green  leaf,  but  are 
formed  during  the  curing  of  the  to- 
bacco, from  substances  already  in 
the  plant  in  variable  quantities.  If 
the  leaves  are  dried  very  rapidly, 
these  compounds  are  not  fully 
formed  ;  and  if  the  heat  is  raised 
too  high  in  firing,  they  may  both 
disappear  to  some  extent,  by  being 
either  volatilized  or  decomposed. — 
They  both  contain  nitrogen,  and, 
like  all  other  compounds  containing 
that  element,  are  readily  decom- 
posed. Hence  the  firing  shoald  be 
composed  at  a  low  temperature, 
which  should  be  gradually  increased 
and  may  be  advantageously  sus- 
pended at  night.  The  temperature 
should  never  rise  above  120  de- 
grees. 

Tobacco  barns  should  be  closely 
planked,  or  in  some  way  made  close, 
having  windows  for  ventilation, 
which  may  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure.  Smaller,  and  hence  safer 
fires,  will  be  sufficient  in  such  houses. 
Curing  yellow  tobacco  with  char- 
coal at  a  high  temperature,  kept  up 
day  and  night,  is  recommended. 

It  is  best  to  fire  all  grades  of  ship- 
ping tobacco,  and  cure  it  a  dark 
nutmeg  color. 

*  *  *  From  24  to  36  hours 
after  cutting,  if  the  tobacco  is  ripe 
—  if  not,  from  30  to  48  hours,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather — seems   to 
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be  about  the  right  time  to  com- 
mence firing.  Begin  with  small 
fires,  and  bring  the  tobacco  to  a  pro- 
per state,  and  then  increase  the 
fires. 

STRIPPING,  &C. 

After  the  tobacco  has  been  fully 
cured,  the  next  step  is  to  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  stalks  and  tie  them 
up  in  little  bundles  ("  hands,  ")  to 
be  pressed  ("  prised  ")  into  hogs- 
heads for  market.  The  two  points 
requiring  the  most  attention  in 
stripping  are,  first,  to  have  the  to- 
bacco in  proper  "order;"  and 
secondly,  to  assort  carefully,  so  as 
to  seperate  the  different    qualities. 

The  tobacco  is  in  "  order  "  when 
the  leaf,  or  rather  the  blade  of  the 
leaf,  is  sufficiently  moist  to  be  pliant, 
and  yet  the  stems,  dry  enough  to 
break  off  readily  from  the  stalk. — 
This  condition  can  be  secured  only 
in  the  beginning  of  a  spell  of  damp 
weather.  After  the  weather  has 
continued  damp  for  some  little  time, 
the  moisture  penetrates  the  stems, 
as  well  as  the  thinner  parts  of  tho 
leaves,  making  them  too  tough  to 
be  easily  broken  from  the  stalks, 
and  rendering  them  liable  to  mould 
when  wrapped  together,  when  the 
tobacco  is  laid  down  "in  bulk.  "  If 
the  stems  have  thus  become  pliant, 
the  tobacco  is  in  "  too  high  order,  " 
and  must  be  thoroughly  dried,  and 
allowed  to  come  in  order  again  be- 
fore the  stripping  can  be  done. 

A  large  quantity  may  be  kept  in 
order  for  stripping,  by  packing  it 
down  when  in  the  proper  condition, 
upon  an  elevated  platform  extend- 
ed along  one  cide  of  the  barn. — 
This  is  called  "bulking."  The 
tops  of  the  plants  must  be  lapped 
over  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
pile,  the  lower  end  of  the  stalks 
being  turned  outward.      The  whole 


mass  must  then  be  covered  up  with 
straw,  or  something  else,  which  will 
preserve  it  in  order  until  it  can  be 
conveniently  stripped,  which  is  gen- 
erally at  times  when  the  weather  is 
unfavorable  for  out  door  work. 

Business  of  assorting  requires 
both  care  and  judgment.  It  should 
therefore,  be  the  business  of  the 
most  experienced  and  trustworthy 
hands.  It  is  accomplished  chiefly 
during  the  process  of  stripping,  but 
may  be  made  more  complete  by  the 
hands  engaged  in  tying,  attending 
properly  to  the  sorting  out  of  such 
leaves  as  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  quality  upon  which  they  are 
engaged.  The  number  of  grades  or 
qualities  must  be  determined  by  the 
purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  de- 
signed. Where  the  only  object  is 
to  make  the  dark  shipping  tobacco, 
the  best  leaves  are  assorted,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality,  into  first 
and  second  quality  of  "  leaf,  "  while 
the  lower  leaves  of  the  stalks,  to- 
gether with  any  other  that  may  be 
injured  or  ragged,  from  first  and 
second  qualities  of  "  lugs.  " 

When  the  assorting  and  tyiug 
have  been  completed,  the  bundles 
should  be  "  bulked  down,  "  unJess 
the  stems  are  found  to  contain  so 
much  moisture  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
moulding.  It  should  then  be  hung 
up  on  the  sticks,  and  dried.  It  is 
always  thoroughly  dried  before 
prizing.  Then,  at  the  first  favora- 
ble time  before  prizing,  it  should  be 
again  packed  down  in  bulk.  The 
bundles  should  be  carefully  straight- 
ened in  packing  down;  and,  when  it 
is  afterwards  transferred  to  the  hogs- 
heads, the  same,  or  still  greater  care 

should  be  taken  to  have  every  leaf 
straight  and  in  its  proper  place. — 
The  hogsheads  usually  contain  about 
1,300  or  1,400  pounds. 
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The  price  of  tobacco  depends 
very  much  upon  the  skill  with  which 
it  has  been  cured,  and  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  the  assorting,  tying 
and  subsequent  handling. 


Cotton    and    Slavery   vs.    Corn, 
Ptfleat,  Hay  and  Produce. 

The  farmers — planters,  so-called 
■ — mechanics,   citizens,    one  and  all, 
are  deeply,  vitally  interested  in  this 
question.      Some   croaking   Buster,  ! 
who   is   in  love  with   some   people, 
whom  our  modesty  forbids  naming  : 
— we  cannot  call  it  and  be  amiable'' 
— raise   their  eyes  with  holy  horror 
at  the  idea   of  cotton  and   slavery 
now  brought  in  contact.     The  New  j 
Orleans  Picayune,   our  favorite  for 
these  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  in 
a  recent  money  article   states  that 
the  condition  of  the  banks  of  New 
Orleans   shows   a    falling    off,    and 
though  the  money  in  the  country  is 
pretty  well  drawn  off,  yet  it  is  not 
in  New  Orleans. 

There  it  a  deficiency  of  money  in 
the  great  cotton  mart.      A  million  of 
bales  passing  through  New  Orleans 
in  1870,  crop  of  1869,  and  produc- 
ing  $100,000,000    of    gold    value, 
leaves  not  for  the  West  even  enough 
of  the   rags    called    greenbacks    to 
keep  interest  at  8  to  10  per  cent.,  j 
whilst  in  the  money  heart  of  Ame-  j 
rica — Wall    street,    New     Zork — 
"  money  is  a  drug  at  3,  4  and  -5  per 
cent.,  while  5  is  an  outside  rate. — - 
In  the  "West  and  South  10  to  15 
and  18  per  cent,  is  quoted.  "  Bales 
of  rags  go  to  Minnesota,  Missouri,  \ 
Illinois   and    Ohio    for  pork,   corn,  j 
wheat  and  hay  ;  to  New  York  and 
the   "Hub"   for  silks  and    tawdry 
frippery,  which  makes  us  slaves. —  i 
Aye,  what  are   we,  if   not  slaves  ? 
What  advance  have  we  made  from 
making  say  five  million  bales  in  '68  j 
and  '69,  worth  fully  §500,000,000  I 


of  gold  ?  New  York  shoddy  con- 
tractors are  piling  up  our  labor,  and 
we  are  fed — after  a  fashion. 

There  is  no  help  but  to  return  to 
the  old  beaten  track  our  fathers 
blazed  out  for  us — make  our  own 
supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  then  sell  cotton  for  gold,  as  we 
have  urged  for  some  three  or  four 
years,  and  assert  our  clain  to  be  re- 
spected as  freemen.  "We  care  not 
who  makes  laws  or  who  governs,  nor 
whether  John  Brown  has  quit 
"  marching  on  "  or  not,  as  to  the  re- 
sult, if  our  people  will  make  all  sup- 
glics,  and  sell  only  two  million 
bales,  for  in  less  than  Ave  years  we 
will  have  money  to  buy  respect  and 
admiration,  the  only  talisman. 

That  we  can  make  two  million 
bales  and  all  our  supplies,  even  with 
the  labor  oi  the  second  families 
(whites)  and  the  few  worthy  men  of 
the  first  families — for  the  female  of 
that  blooded  stock  will  not  even 
cook  and  wash  for  the  poor  whites 
— with  an  abundance  of  food  for 
man  and  beast,  we  assert  and  fear 
no  disputing  by  a  sane  man  of  the 
second  family.  With  our  crop  sold 
for  gold  and  the  green  rags  bought 
up,  the  South  would  be  free  from 
debt.  Remember,  $200,000,000  of 
gold  yearly  made  by  cottondom 
tends  vastly  to  keep  the  rags  free 
from  accumulation  of  filth,  which 
would  otherwise  soon  reduce  to  leaf 
mold  value. 

If  Dixie  can  have  nothing  else  to 
buoy  her  up  to  a  sense  of  duty,  wtc 
ask  for  a  desire  to  cleanse  the 
Augean  stables,  by  cutting  off  sup- 
plies to  its  carcass. 

Shall  there  be  no  pride,  to  he 
known  as  good  farmers,  as  prudent 
men,  lovers  of  home  ?  Then  give 
us  the  sordid  aim  to  accumulate 
wealth.  Never,  never,  never  can  it 
be  done  by  sending  our  labor  off  to 
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feed  grease  makers  and  ribbon  ped- 
dlers. 

The  butter  we  eat  tastes  so  rag- 
gish  we  have  abstained  from  its  use. 
We  feel  inclined  to  feast  on  pine 
ham,  smoked  with  pine  or  sweet 
gum,  until  the  flour  and  meat  and 
butter  be  made  within  Dixie.  We 
are  more  and  more  intense,  Dixie, 
every  day,  and  hope  the  day  will 
dawn  upon  our  eyes  so  we  can  see 
the  Northern  spindles  and  shoe 
pegs  and  onion  patches  scattered 
over  our  own  loved  land.  If  true 
to  ourselves  it  will  be  so  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  when  we  will  have 
pilgrimages  made  elsewhere  to  see 
ruins  of  extensive  piles  of  brick  and 
stone,  the  hiding  places  of  owls  and 
bats.  So  mote  it  be,  and  we  care 
not  how  soon. — Southern  Farmer. 


Two  Dollars  a  Bushel. 


It  is  very  questionable  whether 
home-raised  corn  can  be  bought 
anywhere  in  Alabama  to-day  for 
less  than  two  dollars  a  bushel. — 
And  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  a 
majority  of  the  planters  who  are 
carrying  on  extensive  operations 
are  now  using  western  corn. — 
.Furthermore,  the  names  of  those 
who  aro  using  provender  sparingly 
in  order  to  make  it  hold  out,  is 
legion.  Others  will  buy  every  grain 
of  corn  they  can  get  of  their  neigh- 
bors at  any  price  a  little  under  the 
market.  Lastly,  not  one  planter  in 
a  thousand  in  Alabama  has  a  grain 
for  sale. 

This  is  an  ugly  record  for  an  ag- 
ricultural people  to  make.  It  is  a 
"  hand-to-mouth  "  style  of  business 
that  speaks  illy  for  their  worldly 
wisdom.  Here  we  are  making  cot- 
ton year  after  year  with  hired  labor. 
That  labor  is  fed  with  St.  Louis  corn 
and  Cincinnati  pork,  transported 
over  a   thousand  miles  of  interven- 


ing country,  the  railways  and  steam- 
ers of  which  are  enriched  by  the 
freights.  We  plow  the  cotton  with 
mules  driven  here  from  Kentucky 
and  Indiana,  which  we  feed  with 
western  corn  and  hay,  hauled  from 
the  depots  in  northern  made  wagons. 
We  will  say  nothing  of  the  plow- 
stocks,  hoe-helves,  axe-handles,  and 
other  implements  of  agriculture, 
which  we  also  get  from  the  North. 
In  fact,  we  have  rendered  the  cotton 
States  perfectly  dependent  upon 
other  sections — hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  away — for  the  com- 
mon necessaries  of  life  when  we 
have  an  extensive  area  abundantly 
adapted  by  nature  to  grain-growing 
purposes.  We  make  cotton  a  drug 
in  the  market,  and  corn  scarce  and 
dear  by  means  of  this  transparent 
folly.  We  have  poor  mules,  lean 
cattle,  no  hogs,  blue  beef,  and  all 
the  other  patchwork  and  subter- 
fuges of  a  people  who  can  get  but 
one  lame  idea  in  their  heads  at  a 
time.     That  idea  now  is  cotton. 

Last  year  we  made  3,000,000 
bales.  Where  are  the  proceeds  ? 
"What  have  we  to  show  for  all  that 
vast  crop  ?  The  merchants  of  the 
cities  and  tDwns  say  they  have  ad- 
vanced more  heavily  this  year  than 
ever  before.  Three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  last  year's  cotton, 
and  heavier  advances  than  ever  be- 
fore. Every  one  who  gets  ad- 
vances on  his  crop  knows  well 
enough  where  that  $-300,000,000 
went  to.  The  20  per  cent,  of  the 
merchant  on  his  advances  and  sales 
tells  were  millions  on  millions  of  it 
went.  We  anticipated  the  great 
bulk  of  it  and  ate  it  up  in  Illinois 
corn  and  Ohio  pork  last  year. — ■ 
Small  indeed  was  the  sum  of  those 
hundreds  of  millions  that  added  a 
coat  of  paint  to  the  dingy  old  barns 
we  live  in.     Infinitely  less  of  it  went 
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to  pa}r  men  as  herdsmen  of  our  cat- 
tle and  hogs.  Scarcely  any  to  fer- 
tilizing the  corn-field. 

When  do  our  planters  expect  to 
leave  off  this  rush  and  worry  about 
cotton  and  sit  clown  to  the  comforts 
of  life  as  "good  livers" — with  fat 
stock,  Chester  pigs,  grand  orchards, 
green  gardens,  cider  presses,  bee 
hives,  home-made  wines,  &c,  abun- 
dantly around  thorn  ?  Or  do  they 
mean  to  remain  overseers  all  their 
days — swearing  at  free  negroes, 
living  hard,  dying  poor,  and  at  last 
going  to  the  devil.—  Hayneville  Ex- 
amine?'. 


Cows  Holding  up  Milk. 

My  cow,  a  good  one,  does  not 
"let  down  her  milk.  "  Can  you 
recommend  any  plan  to  overcome 
this  ?  She  is  separated  from  her 
calf  entirely;  fed  well  and  regular- 
ly ;  does  not  run  out,  but  is  confined 
in  a  close  lot ;  yet  she  does  manage 
to  "  hold  up  "  her  milk,  and  some- 
times but  half  the  quantity  is  ob- 
tained.    Your  reply  will  oblige 

Dairy. 

Columbus,  Miss. 

The  causes  that  induce  cows  to 
hold  up  their  milk  are  various. — 
Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  teats 
are  sore,  causing  the  cow  considera- 
ble pain  when  the  milk  is  drawn  ; 
the  practice  of  allowing  the  calf  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  milk,  while 
the  remainder  is  drawn  by  hand,  is 
one  that  is  very  likely  to  induce 
a  cow  to  hold  up  her  milk. — 
Her  love  for  her  offspring  is  such, 
and  probably  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  it  takes  the  milk  is  such, 
that  the  cow  manifests  a  preference 
for  the  natural  mode  of  milking. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  cows 
withholding  their  milk  is  found  in 
unskillful  milkers.  Many  persons 
who  take  a  milking  pail  into  the  cow 


yard  are  so  exceedingly  boisterous, 
and  withal  so  rough  and  unkind, 
that  the  cow  manifests  fear  at  their 
approach.  Others  are  as  bungling 
and  unskillful  when  they  take  hold 
of  a  cow's  teat  as  they  are  when  they 
attempt  to  handle  the  tools  of  a  car^ 
penter.  The  cow  seems  to  regard 
either  of  these  persons  as  the  wronf 
man  in  the  right  place,  and  shows 
her  opinion  in  withholding  her  milk. 
Cows  sometimes  withhold  their  milk 
through  anger,  though  bad  temper 
is  ordinarily  manifested  by  the  per~ 
son  on  the  milking  stool. 

We  hear  much  less  complaint 
about  cows  in  large  dairies  with- 
holding their  milk,  than  in  the  case 
where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept 
by  families  who  use  the  milk.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  professional  milker  learns  all 
the  "tricks  of  the  trade,  "  and  ac- 
quires a  considerable  amount  of 
skill  in  his  business.  A  person 
must  have  some  love  for  the  em- 
ployment— certainly  must  have  no 
repugnance  to  it — to  become  an  ac- 
complished milker.  Professional 
men  and  mechanics  in  towns  do  not 
often  become  very  expert  milkers  ; 
and  unless  the  Dinahs  of  Dixie  take 
more  kindly  to  milking  than  do  the 
Bridgets  in  the  north,  it  is  no  creat 
wonder  that  cows  hold  up  their  milk 
when  they  see  them   approaching. 

In  order  to  have  good  milkers, 
persons  of  kindly  disposition  should 
be  taught  to  milk  as  they  are  edu- 
cated for  any  other  employment ; 
and  then  these  persons  should  edu- 
cate the  cows.  Milking  can  be  so 
conducted  that  cows  seem  to  mani- 
fest a  decided  pleasure  in  having 
their  milk  withdrawn.  They  are 
however  never  brought  to  this  by 
nervously  tw-itching  their  teats,  by 
scolding,  or  by  beating  them  with  & 
milking  stool. 
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Among  the  plans  that  we  have 
heard  suggested  for  breaking  up 
this  habit  in  cows  after  they  have 
contracted  it  are  the  following  t  1, 
Milk  the  forward  teats  aa  dry  as 
possible,  then  change  to  the  hind 
ones,  milking  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
done.  2.  Take  two  stones  weigh- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
each,  tie  them  with  a  rope  so  they 
■will  be  about  two  feet  apart,  and 
hang  it,  when  you  go  to  milk,  over 
the  small  of  the  back.  3.  Pass  a 
small  chain  around  the  cow  just 
back  of  her  fore  legs,  draw  it  tight 
and  fasten  it.  Place  a  strong  stick 
on  the  inside  of  the  chain  bringing 
the  end  out  over  it,  so  that  by  bear- 
ing down  the  stick  will  act  like  a 
lever  to  give  increased  tightness  to 
the  chain. — Prairie  Farmer. 


good  proportion  of  clay  to  hold  its 
strength.  We  must  conserve. — - 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  it. — 
Already  there  are  symptoms  of  lack 
in  our  soil ;  we  do  not  raise  as  heavy 
crops  as  we  used  to — here  and  there 
a  field,  here  and  there  a  farm  is 
less  productive,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  we  need  plaster  here  in  the 
West  to  hold  the  strength  of  the 
soil  as  to  use  it  to  abstract  it  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  save  the 
ammonia  ot  our  barn-yards  and 
stables.  For  this  let  us  always 
keep  a  little  on  hand.  Lotus  save 
and  improve  our  manure,  and  thus 
save  our  farms. — Colmaiis  Rural 
World. 


To     Harden    Butter    in    Summer- 


How  to  Hold  the    Fertility  of  the 
Soil. 


Gypsum  attracts.  It  is  not  only 
a  manure  in  itself,  but  it  attracts 
the  manure  from  the  atmosphere 
that  comes  in  contact  with  it  (which 
is  abundant  on  windy  days) ;  but  it 
catches  and  holds  the  fertility  of 
the  ground  that  in  some  soils  es- 
capes. Lime  will  also  do  this — so 
will  clay.  Clay,  died  and  pow- 
dered, is  an   excellent  thing  to  put 
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on  a  barn-yard,  or  to  cover  a  com- 
post heap   with,    or    work    through 
the  heap  ;  hence  we  use  gypsum  and 
lime  in  our  stables   and   privies.' — 
Gypsum  is  best ;  it    has  the   most 
attraction,  besides  other  properties. 
A  little  should  be   kept   by    every 
farmer  for  use,   even  at  a  high  cost, 
as  the  benefit  is  sometimes  more  im- 
portant than  the  high    price.     But  ! 
we  waste  our  manure.     "We  not  only  j 
permit  its  strength  to    escape,  but  ; 
we  are  glad  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  J 
The    same  recklessness  extends  to 
the  land.      It  is  well  our  soil  has  a 


A  simple  mode  of  making  butter 
hard  in  warm  weather,  where  ice  is 
not  handy,  is  to  invert  a  common 
flower  pot  over  the  butter,  with 
some  water  in  the  dish  in  which  the 
butter  is  laid.  The  orifice  at  the 
bottom  may  be  corked  or  not.  It 
will  still  be  cooler  if  the  cork  be 
wrapped  with  a  wet  cloth.  The 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat  by  exter- 
nal evaporation  causes  the  butter  to 
become  hard. 


For  Big  Jaw  in  Horses.— 
Make  a  liniment  of  gum  camphor 
and  alcohol,  rub  it  well  in,  warming 
it  a  little  at  first.  Rub  frequently 
and  persistently  ;  rub,  rub,  rub. — 
This  will  stimulate  circulation,  and 
produce  healthy  action  on  the  part 
afiected. 


To  take  Mildew  out  op  Linen. 
— Bub  the  spot  with  soap,  then 
scrape  some  fine  salt,  rub  that  also 
on  the  spot,  and  lay  it  on  the  grass. 
As  it  dries,  wet  it  a  little  and  it 
will  come  out  at  twice  doing. 
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The  itate  Geologist. 

We  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time 
ago  of  meeting  Professor  W.  C. 
Kerr,  Geologist  of  North  Caroliaa, 
at  Washington,  and  traveled  with 
him  as  far  as  Greenville. 

The  professor  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  geological  specimens, 
which  he  had  collected  in  a  hasty 
survey  of  two  or  three  of  the  coun- 
ties below.     We    were  gratified  to 


find  him  favorably  impressed  with 
this  portion  of  the  State,  much 
more  so  than  he  expected.  He  as- 
sured us  that  the  counties  through 
which  he  had  passed,  together  with 
all  of  Eastern  Carolina  he  had  seen, 
constituted  not  only  the  very  best 
grain  producing  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  for  hay,  could  not  be  ex- 
celled by  the  State  of  New  York, 
either  in  quality  or  quantity  raised 
per  acre.  Besides,  Eastern  Caro- 
lina, he  says,  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  stock  raising,  if  our  people  will 
turn  their  attention  that  way. 

On  the  subject  of  cattle  raising 
and  food  supply  for  our  cotton 
growing  section,  he  said  the  best 
beef  cattle  could  be  purchased  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains  of  our 
State  at  four  cents  per  pound, 
which  was  being  done  now,  and 
driven  to  the  Northern  markets, 
where  much  of  it,  we  know,  is 
packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  us 
here,  at  an  immense  profic  to  the 
packer,  and  at  great  loss  to  the 
State. 

These  cattle  might  be  purchased 
by  our  farmers  and  driven  down 
here  to  the  cotton  belt  at  an  im- 
mense saving,  and  though  it  is 
strange  that  our  railroad  companies 
have  never  put  cattle  trains  on  their 
roads,  offerine;  inducements  and  fa- 
cilities  to  shippers  from  the  west  to 
the  east,  Ave  have  no  doubt  they  can 
be  readily  prevailed  on  to  do  so. — 
Nor  need  any  difficulty  be  appre- 
hended in  finding  butchers  to  en- 
gage in  the   business   of  preparing 
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and    putting   up    beef   to    suit   the 
■wants  of  our  farmers  and   farm  la* 

borers. 

Professor  Kerr  says  be  finds  the 
map  of  Eastern  Carolina,  in  the 
main  correct,  while  that  of  the 
mountain  region  is  very  imperfect,, 
and  he  hopes  the  press  of  the  State 
will  give  this  matter  some  atten- 
tion, as  he  considers  a  correct  map 
Of  North  Carolina  of  the  very  first 
importance  to  our  people  in  develop- 
ing their  resources,  and  inducing 
immigration  to  the  State. 

His  views  accord  with  ours,  in 
that  the  people  of  eastern,  middle 
and  western  Carolina  should  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  each  section  more  familiar  with 
the  resources,  advantages  and  pro- 
ducts of  the  other.  Such  acquain- 
tance would  necessarily  beget  a 
commerce  between  the  different  sec- 
tions, and  the  heavy,  and  in  many 
instances  useless  expenditure  of 
money,  annually  poured  into  the  al- 
ready overflowing  lap  of  the  north, 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  cease, 
and  the  fruits  of  our  labor  be  gath- 
ered by  our  own  people.  Thus  we 
would  improve  and  build  up  our 
own  section,  whereas  we  are  toiling 
year  after  year  for  the  magnificent 
north. 

We  have  the  grasses,  why  may 
we  not  make  our  own  hay  ?  We 
have  stock  in  abundance,  why  shall 
NorthCavolina  not  subsist  us  ?  Our 
cattle  ranges  are  as  fine  as  there 
are  in  the  world,  and  with  little 
trouble  and  no   expense,   we    may 


have  as  fine  stock  pastures  as  could 
be  desired.  There  is  then  no  ex- 
cuse for,  or  reason  why  the  farmers 
of  North  Carolina  should  not  raise 
stock  of  every  description  for  them- 
selves,, and  to  spare. 

The  Geologist  is  laboring  to  es- 
tablish a  geological  museum  at  Ral- 
eigh, and  with  his  industry  and  per- 
severence  he  will  succeed,  for  we 
have  never  seen  a  man  more 
thoroughly  enlisted  in  a  work  than 
is  Professor  Kerr  in  the  geological 
survey  of  North  Carolina. 

He  says  if  the  various  specimens 
of  mineral  wealth  in  North  Carolina 
had  been  collected,  that  to-day  it 
would  constitute  one  of  the  best  ex-* 
hibitions  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
but  so  far  from  our  people  ever 
having  manifested  an  interest  in 
this  matter,  or  evinced  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  its  importance, 
the  last  Legislature  came  very  near 
abolishing  the  office  of  State  Geolo- 
gist altogether,  thereby  throwing 
away  the  work  of  years,  and  doing 
the  farming  interest  of  the  State,  in 
particular,  a  very  great  injustice. — » 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  step,, 
but  which  was  really  the  result  of 
ignorance,  was  the  necessity  for 
economy — retrenchment  and  reform 
— when  millions  upon  millions  were 
being  voted  to  railroad  schemes,  that 
never  can  benefit  the  State  in  pro- 
portion as  the  geological  survey  will 
when  completed,  and  Professor  Kerr 
shall  have  published  his  work  there- 
on, which,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is 
in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  prepa- 
ration. 
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So  far  from  abolishing  the  office 
of  Geologist,  let  the  Legislature  fos- 
ter and  encourage  it.  Our  repre- 
sentatives owe  at  least  one  duty  to 
the  farmers  of  North  Carolina, 
therefore  let  a  light  tax  be  levied 
for  the  permanent  establishment, 
at  Raleigh,  of  a  museum  for  the 
collection,  classification  and  preser- 
vation of  the  various  specimens  of 
our  wealth,  not  only  for  our  benefit, 
but  for  future  generations.  Be- 
sides, Professor  Kerr  should  have  a 
salaried  chemist  to  assist  him  in  his 
great  undertaking. 

We  hope  the  press  of  the  State, 
without  distinction,  will  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  impress  it  upon 
the  minds  of  their  readers  as  a 
duty,  the  observance  of  which  will 
prove  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  State, 
and  the  country  at  large. 


Will  the  Cotton    Planter  Become 
Wealthy  1 


Men  are  the  creatures  of  habit, 
and  we  believe  southern  planters 
•are  slower  to  get  out  of  old  habits, 
and  more  loth  to  give  up  a  bad 
one,  than  any  set  of  men,  with  equal 
intelligence,  anywhere  in  the  world. 

If  we  say  they  do  not  know  how 
to  make  a  calculation  by  mathe- 
matical rules,  or  that  they  know 
nothing  of  domestic  or  political 
economy,  we  do  them  great  injus- 
tice. 

But  that  they  do  not  know  how 
to  calculate  for  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests, we  hold  to  be  true  in  every 
particular. 


Should  we  tell  oar  farmers  that 
they  have  a  soil  and  climate  unsur- 
passed, where  everything  for  the 
sustenance  of  man  and  beast,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  variety  and 
abundance,  they  would  agree  with 
us.  When  we  tell  them  that  be- 
neath our  soil  lie  hidden  almost 
every  variety  of  minerals,  and  that 
our  water  power  is  nowhere  sur- 
passed, they  agree. 

If  we  tell  them  they  are  as  hard 
working  people  as  those  of  the 
north,  they  are  prepared  to  believe 
they  are ;  and  if  we  lay  down  the 
proposition  that  the  north  has 
grown  rich  in  comparative  ease  on 
the  products  of  southern  labor,  they 
readily  accede  to  it. 

Why  is  this  ? 

The  answer  may  be  found  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gerritt  Smith,  of 
New  York  in  a  speech  at  Rich- 
mond, soon  after  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee,  that  before  the  war, 
"  the  southern  people  held  the  cow, 
while  the  north  milked  her.  " 

Before  the  war  the  negro  consti- 
tuted the  chief  wealth  of  the  south, 
and  if  we  worked  him  then,  in  the 
interest  and  benefit  of  the  north, 
when  he  was  far  more  efficient  as  a 
laborer,  leaving  his  owner  no  source 
of  profit  but  his  natural  increase,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  under 
the  present  system,  with  one-third 
of  our  former  labor  living  in  idle- 
ness, and  the  other  two-thirds  less 
reliable  as  laborers,  we  can  succeed 
without  a  change  from  our  former 
course  ? 
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In  what  particular  has  a  single 
change  been  effected  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  north  from  continuing 
to  milk  this  remarkable  and  appa- 
rently helpless  cow  '.? 

Are  we  not  to-day  pursuing  pre- 
cisely the  same  course,  and  at  a 
more  extravagant  rate  than  feefore 
the  war  ? 

Prior  to  the  war  we  relied  «pon 
the  north  for  everything,  from  a 
toothpick  to  the  most  important 
farming  implement. 

To  meet  the  heavy  demand  our 
■dependence  and  extravagance  en- 
tailed upon  our  industry,  we  relied 
•entirely  on  the  production  of  cotton, 
and  upon  this  article,  chiefly,  we 
reared  the  negro,  mainly  our  wealth. 
For  without  the  increase  in  our 
slave  population,  and  the  enhanced 
value  of  our  negroes,  we  did  not  in- 
•crease  our  wealth  one  cent.  And 
•our  lands,  instead  of  growing  richer, 
became  less  productive,  for  it  is  well 
•known  that  each  succeeding  year 
required  a  larger  area  to  produce  the 
quantity  of  the  preceeding  year's 
yield. 

When  the  Southern  Confederacy 
'was  established,  it  was  proclaimed 
everywhere  that  our  cotton  would 
prove  the  chief  auxiliary  power  to 
•our  national  recognition  by  foreign 
nations,  for  it  was  reasoned  that  the 
cotton  of  the  southern  States  was  a 
■commodity  without  which  the  world 
could  not  get  along. 

Experience,  'however  has  shown 
>that  the  world  did  manage  to  do 
wevj  well  without    our  staple  pro- 


i  duct,    while   our    cotton    proved    a 
j  source  of  weakness  to  us. 

And  in  the  course  we  are  pur- 
j  suing  now,  in  the  beliet  that  cotton 
i  is  and  must  be  our  only  source  of 
I  producing  wealth,  we  may  be  as  far 
!  mistaken  as  during  the  war,  and 
j  the  mistake,  if  not  seen  in  time,  may 
i  prove  as  fatal  in  this  instance  as  it 
did  in  that. 

We  will  endeavor  to  show  that 
|  the  course  the  majority  of  our  cot- 
j  ton  planters  are  pursuing,  will  allow 
!  the  north  and  north  western  States 
to  continue  milking  the  southern 
!  cow. 

We     £ake    Edgecombe     county, 
'■•  which  comprehends  within  its  limits 
|  as  good  farm   managers,  and  ener— 
;  getic,  industrious  laborers,    as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  as  an  example. 
;  This  county  is  barely  an  average  in 
ske,  and  the  negroes   are  at   least 
two  and  a  .half  to  one  white  person. 
The  lands  are  -among  the  most  pro- 
ductive, and  in   the  highest  state  of 
cultivation  of  any  in  North    Caro- 
:  lina. 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  we  lose 

i  the  cream  of  our  soil,   we  will   go 

H»t-@  a  calculation  of  the  articles  of 

prime  necessity  annually  imported 

;  to  the  county,  which,  as  farmers,  we 

should  produce    on    our    farms. — 

j  Doubtless  very  many  of  our  readers 

j  will  at  first  glance  regard  the  fol- 

,  lowing  statement  as  inoorreet.    We 

!  most  certainly  would  have  done  so, 

j  but  an  examination   of  the  figures., 

j  convinces    us    that    the   statement 

is  in  the  main  correct.     It  is  proper 

I  to  say  that  the  following  is  an  esti- 
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mate  based  upon  our  observation  of 
the  farming  operations  of  the  coun- 
ty, together  with  such  facts  as  we  ] 
«ould  get  held  of.      The  census  of 
the  county  is  cow  being  taken.     As 
sooa  as  t&e  returns  are  in  condition  I 
t'®  be  msed,  we  shall  have  recourse  | 
thereto,    and  publish    a    statement 
foased  upon  the  facts.     Until  which  : 
we  submit  the  following  as  a  fair  es  ] 
timate,   at  least  in  favor  of  the  cot- 
ton planter,  for  we  have  made  every 
■calculation  against  the  assumption 
that  cotton  planters,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  cannot  become  wealthy: 

EDGECOllBE    COUNTY. 

Ds, 

To  14  000  bbls.  of  pork,  §30. ... .  .$420,000 

To  700,000  lbs.  of  bacon,    15   cts   .    105,000 

To  -2iJ,0U0  bbls.  of  flour,  $8.00   160.000 

To  500   mules,  $200 100. 000 

To  100  burses.  §200 20,000 

To  .2.000  bales  of  bay,  ,|6  00. ..... .      12  000 

To  lard,  butter  and  cheese 40,0u0 

To  -200  bbls  of  lish,   not  caught  in 

North  Carolina 80  000 

To  1,000  bbls,  of  potatoes 5,000 

To  apples 6  000 

To  gardes  seed 1,000 

To  oats,  rye  and  wheat 10,009 

To  wagons,  carts  and  all  farm   im- 
plements...-  ...    100,000 

11,009,000 
To  meet  this  outlay  the  county 
must  produce  11,211  bales  of  cotton 
at  22J  cts,  per  pound.  As  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  charge  the  farming 
interest  of  the  counter  with  this  en- 
tire amount,  when  all  of  the  non- 
producing  freedmen  are  to  be  fed 
therefrom,  which  is  equivalent  to  so 
much  money  paid  for  labor,  we 
state  the  account  thus  : 

edgecombe  county. 

Dr. 

To  amount  as  per  above $1,009,000 

To  1 ,000  tons  fertilizer? 125,000 

To  farm  labor. 400,000 

$1,534,000 


Cr. 

By  2,000  hales  cofton  at  $90 SI, 800,000 

By  supplies  furnished  non-produc- 
ing freedmen. S50  000 

By  enhanced  value  of  farms 150.000 

By  enhanced  value  of  slock 00,000 

82,300,000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  re- 
mains to  the  county  of  this  $826,000, 
only  $016,000  as  money  to  pur- 
chase such  articles  as  sugar,  coffee, 
and  general  merchandise,  since 
$210,000  is  placed  to  credit  as  en- 
hancement or  improvement  of  farms 
and  stock.  This  trade  is  so  diversi- 
fied that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say 
what  amount  is  left  to  the  county 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  We  think, 
after  shopping  accounts  are  settled, 
we  may  safely  assert  there  are  but 
few  who  net  a*ny  profit,  and  these 
arc  they  who  produce  their  own 
supplies. 

This  demonstrates  why  cotton 
planters  have  to  g?ve  mortgages  for 
supplies  with  which  to  run  each  crop. 

They  Jabor  hard  the  year  round, 
and  under  the  new,  as  well  as  the 
old  system,  without  any  change  and 
.seemingly,  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
next  year's  supply. 

We  here  leave  the  subject  for 
■"  Cottondom  "  to  make  its  own  cal- 
culations until  September,  when  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  cotton 
planters  may  drink  the  milk  and  eat 
the  butter  ef  their  toil,  if  they  will, 
and    thereby    become    happy   and 

prosperous. 

— — - — -♦ 

From  what  we  see  and  hear  on 
all  sides,  the  crop  of  cotton  in  this 
county  will  fall  at  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,   behind  that  of  last  year. 
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From    Bladen  County—Book 
Farming. 


A.  M.  McN.,  of  Bladen,  writes, 
enclosing  subscription  for  the  Far- 
mer :  "  The  most  of  people  seem 
to  object  to  'book  farming.'  but  I 
am  just  '  starting  out;'  am  a  young 
man,  and  willing  to  risk  your  jour- 
nal. I  am  thankful  for  all  infor- 
mation concerning  the  '  Farm  and 
Garden. 

We  are  aware  of  a  prejudice  to 
what  is  usually  called  "  book  farm- 
ing, "  and  feel  sure  that  not  one  in 
ten,  who  employ  the  term,  know 
what  they  mean,  or  have  any  con- 
ception of  what  they  are  talking 
about.  We  claim  to  have  a  pretty 
fair  knowledge  of  farming,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  "  book  farming  " 
really  is.  It  is  something  we  have 
never  seen  attempted,  and  we  really 
have  a  desire  to  witness  something 
of  the  kind  in  operation.  We  might 
learn  something  therefrom,  and  if 
anyone  will  inform  us  where  we  can 
see  "  book  farming  "  going  on,  we 
will  endeavor  to  witness  the  novelty. 

We  know  what  farming  is  ;  at 
least  we  make  some  pretensions  that 
way,  and  we  have  all  our  lives  in- 
dulged the  habit  of  discussing  the 
subject  with  our  neighbors ;  com- 
paring notes  with  them  ;  giving  our 
experience,  and  receiving  theirs. — 
Is  this  "book  farming?"  We 
imagine  it  will  not  be  so-called. — 
Then,  are  we  "  book  farming  "  when 
we  put  our  experience  on  paper, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, send  out  to  the  world  our  own 


ideas,  along  with  those  of  other 
practical  farmers  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  country. 

We  are  tired  of  this  senseless  cry 
of  "  book  farming,  "  and  we  chal- 
lenge any  and  everyone  who  uses 
the  term,  to  meet  and  refute  any- 
thing we  have,  or  may  hereafter 
say,  in  the  columns  of  this  maga- 
zine on  the  subject  of  farming. 

We  are  interested  in  four  farms  in 
Edgecombe,  neither  of  which  is  the 
smallest  in  the  county,  and  the 
operations  on  these  are  conducted 
on  the  same  practical  principles 
that  govern  us  in  the  preparation 
of  our  articles  for  this  paper,  and 
we  sball  be  pleased  to  take  any 
gentleman  over  these,  whose  imagi- 
nation has  led  him  to  suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  we  are  book  far- 
mers. 

The  spirit  of  progress  evinced  by 
our  young  friend  from  Bladen,  is 
manifesting  itself,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  among  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  and  our  practical  know- 
ledge is  at  the  service  ot  all  such, 
and  we  are  ever  ready  to  give  our 
opinions  on  any  matter,  outside  of 
the  contents  of  our  publication, 
when  applied  to.  Write  to  us  on 
any  subject  relating  to  the  "  Farm 
and  Garden.  " 


Mr.  N.  M.  Lawrence,  of  Tar- 
boro,  sold  the  past  year  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Edgecombe,  37,533  pounds 
of  bacon,  846  barrels  of  pork,  331 
barrels  of  flour,  26  tierces,  154  ket- 
tles and  3  kegs  of  lard.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Alsop  sold  25,000  pounds  of  bacon, 
1,790  barrels  of  flour,  106  barrels 
of  pork,  and  4,800  pounds  of  lard. 
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Bones    and    Mineral  Specimens. 

In  the  name  of  the  State  Geolo- 
gist, we  again  request  our  farmers 
to  preserve  specimens  of  such  bones 
and  shells,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  as  they  may  find  in  digging 
marl,  and  either  send  them  to  the 
office  of  the  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer, or  forward  them  by  express  to 
Prof.  W.  C.  Kerr,  Raleigh,  at  his 
expense. 

Specimens  so  preserved,  should 
have  a  statement  sent  with  them, 
showing  where  procured,  and  by 
whom.  We  appeal  to  our  farmers 
to  think  of,  and  attend  to  this  mat- 
ter, for  we  do  assure  them  it  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  them,  the 
State,  and  coming  generations. 

We  have  in  our  office  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  bone  we  have 
ever  seen,  which  we  are  to  forward 
to  Raleigh,  and  shall  be  pleased  to 
receive  additions  thereto  from  this 
and  counties  adjoining. 

As  to  specimens  of  mineral  sub- 
stances, we  make  the  same  appeal 
for  their  preservation,  for  it  is  of 
the  first  moment  that  science  should 
begin  to  know  something  of  our 
hidden  mineral  wealth. 


from  which  the  list  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  made  up.  We  look  for 
something  of  interest  from  the  pen 
of  our   M.  E.  while  on   his   travels. 


The  State  Ceologistto  Visit  Edge- 
combe. 

Professor    Kerr    has    announced 

his  intention    to   visit    Edgecombe, 

and  the  counties  adjoining  this  fall, 

when  he  will  address  the  people  on 

matters    pertaining    to    his    duties, 

and  affecting  their  interests,  among 

which    is    tha   improvement    of  old 

fields. 

<£_». . 

[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer,] 
The  Labor  or  Industrial  Question. 

BY  COTTON    BOLL. 


S.  M.  S.  is  informed  that  our 
"  premium  list  "  will  be  issued  with 
the  October  number  of  the  Farmer. 
By  the  time  this  number  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  readers,  our  managing 
editor  will  be  on  his  tour  to  some  of 
the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
establishments  of  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  October  number  will  con- 
tain the  result  of  his  observations, 


The  first  thing  I  desire  to  im» 
press  upon  the  minds  of  the  readers 
of  the  Reconstructed  Farmer,  is 
the  importance  of,  and  necessity 
for, 

economy. 

In  all  the  operations  of  life — in 
all  the  various  pursuits  which  men 
engage  in,  economy  is  the  great, 
first,  and  all  important  considera- 
tion. Upon  economy  depends  the 
success  of  every  pursuit.  Without 
it  there  is  no  hope  in  anything. — 
Industry  without  economy,  is  a  mere 
waste  of  brain  and  muscle — a  use- 
less, aimless  occupation  of  time. 

I  do  not  mean  parsimony,  which 
implies  an  improper  saving  of  ex- 
pense, but  I  mean  economy,  "  fru- 
gal, saving,  thrifty,  careful.  "  Na- 
ture is  the  great  economist.  See 
how  lavish  she  is  in  her  outlay,  yet 
how   careful    and  judicious   in    the 
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distribution    of    her    favors.     The 
law    ot    the   universe    is    economy, 
systematic  and  methodical  in  every  | 
arrangement.     Without  the  rule  of  | 
economy,  creation  could  never  have  i 
begun — without   its  constant  appli- 
cation,    "amid  the  crush  of  worlds 
and  wreck  of  matter,  "  time  Mould 
pass  into   eternity,   and   nothing  be 
left  to  remind  the  Creator  of  all  he 
has  made. 

Economy  applies  not  alone  to 
spending  or  saving  money.  Per- 
haps the  word  has  less  application  in 
this  than  any  other  sense  in  which 
it  can  be  employed.  It  applies  to 
everything — time,  effort,  thought, 
means,  opportunity,  and  the  use  to 
which  we  put  everything  given  us 
for  our  comfort,  sustenance  and  pre- 
servation. "  Make  hay  while  the 
sunshines,"  or  "strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot"  suggests  the  necessity 
of  economizing  or  utilizing  time, 
and  embracing  opportunity.  "  A 
penny  saved  is  two  pence  made,"  is  a 
lesson  which  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, either  in  the  getting  or 
spending  of  money.  Penny  wis- 
dom and  pound  folly,  will  neutralize 
every  effort  of  the  strongest  and 
most  determined,  and  idle  specula- 
tion is  the  height  of  extravagance 
in  thought. 

Economy  is  the  management, 
regulation  and  government  of  the 
family  or  household.  Frugal  and 
judicious,  it  is  the  disposition  or  ar- 
rangement of  any  work.  It  involves 
a  system  of  rules  and  regulations 
for   all    operations,   and    implies    a 


proper  distribution  and  due  order  of 
things  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Economy  is  the  ground  work  of 
method,  and  the  very  essence  of  all 
system.  It  is,  therefore,  a  subject 
well  worth  our  consideration,  as  it 
is  a  lesson  we  should  never  tire  of 
studying;  a  problem  which  the* 
Southern  people,  of  all  others,, 
should  learn  to  solve. 

I  assume  that  the  farmers  of  the 
south  (and  they  constitute  the  in- 
dustrial basis  of  the  country)  are' 
more  wanting  in  economy  than  any 
other  class  of  people  in  the  world,, 
and  their  attention  I  particularly  in- 
vite to  the  subject  I  have  under 
consideration. 

We  are  extravagant,  destructive 
and  wasteful  in  everything.  We 
go  into  the  forest  to  open  a  field. — • 
We  cut  and  slay,  heap  and  burn  the 
finest  timber  trees,  without  even  a 
thought  of  the  value,  no  matter 
how  great  the  facilities,  or  the 
chance  of  creating  facilities  for  their 
conversion  into  the  most  valuable 
building  material. 

The  land  cleared  and  in  a  state 
of  preparation  for  planting  we  be- 
gin a  system  of  farming  at  once  ex- 
haustive, extravagant  and  ruinous. 
Our  system  of  farming  is,  in  the 
main,  exhaustive,  for  by  too  heavy 
cropping,  we  overtax  the  soil,  while 
first  neglecting  both  rest  and  repair 
until  the  necessity  therefor  abso- 
lutely, and  alarmingly,  manifests 
itself. 

In  our  application  of  manures,  we 
are   injudicious  and  extravagant.— 
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injudicious  in  that  we  seldom  know, 
and  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain what  property  of  soil  is  to 
be  supplied.  And  in  what  we  do 
supply,  we  are  generally  extravagant 
in  procuring,  and  both  injudicious 
and  wasteful  in  applying  it. 

On  the  subject  of  fertilizing,  the 
farmers  of  the  souih  have  many  les- 
sons to  learn,  but  their  severe  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  seems  to  have 
had  little  effect  upon  them.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  experiences  of 
this  promised  unfavorable  year  for 
cropping  may  have  the  effect  to  in- 
duce some  more  intelligent  thought 
on  the  subject  of  farming  in  all  its 
branches,  than  has  up  to  this  time 
manifested  itself  in  the  cotton  belt 
of  North  Carolina. 

Our  want  of  system  renders  our 
labor  most  extravagant,  although 
wages  are  not  out  of  reason. 


E¥3eeting  of  the    Edgecombe  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  July. 


Singular  Discovery- 

Some  highly  respectable  and  in- 
telligent members  of  the  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society,  stated  in  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  that  body,  that  the 
amputation  of  the  Clitoris  of  the 
sow  would  serve  all  the  purposes  ac- 
complished by  spaying.  It  was 
was'  specially  requested  that  the 
operation  be  tested  by  our  farmers, 
and  full  reports  made  as  to  the  re- 
sults. The  operation  is  deemed 
perfectly  safe — can  be  performed 
even  by  the  rudest  hand,  with  an 
ordinary  knife. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Fabmeh  to  the  report  of 
the  July  meeting  of  the  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society. 


The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  eleven 
o'clock,  Tuesday,  July  26,  1S70,  by  Col.  C. 
B.  Killebrew,  the  President. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary, Capt.  Vm.  Biggs,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hearne,  was  seated 
at  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  proceedings  of  last  meeting  were 
read. 

When  the  President  announced  in  order 
the  proposition  submitted  by  the  editors  of 
the  Reconstructed  Farmer,  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting,  looking  to  a  change  in  the  day  of 
meeting  from  the  fourth  to  the  third  Tuesday 
in  every  month. 

Capt.  Jas.  P.  Thigpen,  of  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer,  stated  to  the  society  that  it  was  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the 
Farmer,  at  least,  that  the  proceedings  of  these 
monthly  meetings  should  appear  in  the  pub- 
lication for  the  month  immediately  follow- 
ing, and  the  fourth  Tuesday  was  so  late,  that 
to  wait  for  the  proceedings  would  delay  the 
publication  several  days  beyoDd  the  time 
when  it  should  appear ;  therefore,  he  repeated 
his  request  made  at  the  last  meeting,  for  a 
change  in  the  day  of  meeting  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  Tuesday  in  each  month, 

"Without  discussion,  or  objection  being 
made,  the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
society  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  and  passed 
unanimously. 

The  President  then  announced  the  time 
for  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Edgecombe 
Agricultural  Society  changed  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  Tuesday  of  every  month. 

Next  in  order,  the  enrollment  of  new 
members. 

No  one  coming  forward  from  the  gentle- 
men, not  members,  present,  the  President 
arose  and  addressed  the  meeting,  deploring 
the  fact  that  there  were  among  the  farmers 
of  the  county  some  who  seemed  disposed  to 
hang  back  and  otherwise  discourage  the 
eflorts  of  those  who,  appreciating  the  neces- 
sity for  an  organization  like  this  in  the  county, 
and  understanding  the  advantages  such  so- 
cieties were  proving  to  other  sections  of  the 
country,  had  gone  forward  to  make  a  be- 
ginning here  :  and  lie   hoped  that  such  con- 
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duct  on  the  part  of  a  few  would  deter  no 
one  from  coming  into  the  work  begun,  or 
cause  any  one  with  hands  already  to  the 
plow  to  look  back. 

It  was  then  announced  that  the  subject 
agreed  upon  at  the  last  meeting  for  discussion 
at  this,  was 

STOCK    RAISING. 

Ml*.  William  S.  Battle  had  thought  about 
and  studied  the  subject,  but  not  with  a  view 
to  submitting  any  remarks  at  this  meeting. 
lie  had  after  long  observation,  and  a  partial 
test,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  farmers 
can  make  more  money  by  growing  grain, 
cultivating  the  grasses,  and  raising  their  own 
stock,  than  by  growing  so  much  cotton  and 
so  little  grain.  He  was  satisfied  that  while 
the  cost  of  a  young  horse  or  mule  raised  at 
home,  might  be  figured  up  to  about  the  price 
of  a  similar  animal  purchased  abroad,  yet 
the  expense  attending  his  raising  would  be 
so  gradual  and  imperceptible  as  scarcely  to 
be  felt,  whereas  the  purchase  of  stock  abroad 
involved  a  direct  outlay  of  large  sums  of 
money.  He  had  not  hitherto  carried  out 
this  rule,  but  should  follow  it  in  future.  He 
thought  that  farmers  would,  find  no  difficulty 
in  raising  their  own  meat  supplies,  if  they 
turned  their  attention  to  producing  some- 
thing to  feed  their  hogs  and  stock  cattle  on. 
Thought  that  in  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  at  hog-raising,  too  little  attention  had 
been  given  the  work.  He  lost  on  hogs  at  his 
mills  at  Rocky  Mount,  until  he  penned  them, 
by  which  he  afforded  ample  protection  to 
the  pigs,  and  now  finds  no  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing more  hogs  than  he  has  corn  to  feed 
them.  Rotation  of  crops  and  intelligent  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  will  give  us  plenty  of 
hogs,  more  mules  than  we  want,  and  fresh 
meats  in  abundance  for  our  tables. 

Pastures  for  stock  will  improve  our  lands. 
Plant  less  cotton  and  more  corn,  adopt  a 
system  of  farm  division — the  three  field  shift 
he  would  advise,  cotton  one  year,  corn  the 
next,  and  then  rest.  Some  few  do  it  now, 
but  generally  about  one-fifth  cultivate  the 
same  crop  every  year.  This  system  is  ex- 
haustive, and  will  force  a  change.  Let  us 
adopt  the  change  now,  begin  a  system  of 
rotation,  and  grain  and  stock  raising  will 
follow. 


Mr.  President  inquired  of  Mr.  Battle  the 
expense  of  raising  a   mule? 

He  thought  it  nearly  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  the  imported,  if  counted  in  detail,  but 
uever  so  much  felt,  because  it  is  gradual, 
and  a  home  expense. 

Mr.  President  wanted  to  know  the  wear 
and  tear  of  teams  1 

Mr.  Battle  thought  it  equal  to  fifteen  per 
cent. 

Capt.  Thigpen  asked  was  clover  valuable 
for  hogs  and  mules  ] 

Mr.  Battle  thought  it  decidedly  so ;  but 
when  planted  in  small  quantities,  hogs  de- 
stroy it  by  trampling.  Most  of  our  lands 
are  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  any  fertilizer 
will  make  it  a  good  crop. 

Mr.  President  would  ask  if  clover  was  a 
good  forage  used  exclusively  1 

Mr.  Battle  would  not  recommend  it  ex- 
clusively ;  but  short  of  long  forage,  used  it 
extensively,  and  found  it  better  than  pastur- 
age. 

Mr.  John  Battle  finds  it  cheaper  to  raise 
stock  in  the  long  run,  and  advises  attention 
to  grain  and  grasses.  The  difficulty  with 
our  people  has  been  their  fear  of  clover  ;  has 
tried  it  sufficiently  to  satisfy  himself  of  its 
great  value  ;  has  a  fine  growth  on  river-land, 
marled  ;  has  some  on  piney-woods  land,  un- 
marled,  but  without  some  fertilizer,  fears  the 
weeds  will  choke  it  out;  put  his  stock  on 
clover,  reduced  grain  feed,  and  the  stock  im- 
proved ;  cut  second  growth,  which  salivated 
the  mules,  but  first  growth  did  not. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jenkins  had  salivated  his  mules 
on  clover,  but  delayed  cutting  until  appear- 
ance cf  second  growth. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Battle  thought  the  first  growth 
would  never  salivate. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  had  tested  clover  fully, 
and  would  not  be  without  it.  Put  a  mare, 
low  in  flesh,  in  a  clover  field,  where  she  re- 
mained three  weeks  without  other  food,  and 
throve  faster  than  if  stall-fed. 

Mr.  President  would  inquire  how  hogs  did 
exclusively  on  clover. 

Messrs.  M.  J.  Battle  and  Jno.  S.  Dancy 
thought  they  would  thrive  excellently  well  on 
clover  alone,  but  Mr.  John  Battle  thought 
clover  not  so  good  for  pigs  or  young  hogs. 

Mr.  President  was  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  graia  growing:,  as  connected   with 
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stock  raising,  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  that  could  engage  the  minds  of  the 
men  of  our  day.  He  felt  that  no  other  sub- 
ject could  be  so  prolific  of  good  to  the  coun- 
try as  this,  when  our  people  shall  have  given 
it  their  attention,  and  thoroughly  understand 
and  appreciate  its  importance  to  every  indus- 
trial interest  effecting  the  South,  He  was 
an  advocate  of  clover,  advised  the  sowing  of 
it  in  small  quantities,  if  larger  are  impracti- 
cable ;  and  had  found  it  one  of  the  greatest 
improvers  of  soil  hitherto  unproductive,  as 
he  had  found  soil  which  produced  nothing 
else  good  for  clover. 

Mr.  Win.  S.  Battle  had  observed  the  effect  of 
clover,  on  some  land  of  his  subsequently 
sown  in  wheat.  He  planted  wheat  on  laud 
which  had  been  in  clover,  and  a  portion  of 
the  same  which  had  not,  and,  though  equally 
manured,  that  which  had  clover  on  it  pro- 
duced better  wheat  by  double  than  the  land 
which  had  borne  no  clover. 

Mr.  Dancy  had  heard  that  Mr.  John  Bat- 
tie  sold   an   acre  of  clover  for  |40,  and  that  | 
the  purchaser  thought  it  a  good  bargain. 

Mr.  John  Battle  knew  the  facts  to  be  as 
stated,  with  the  exception  that  it  was  his 
brother,  and  not  himself. 

Mr.  Jno.  S.  Dancy  asked  would  not  clover 
burn  out  on  light  sandy  land. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  thought  not,  provided  the 
soil  was  good  Had  some  clover  on  poor 
sandy  land,  and  it  died,  except  on  the  dung- 
bill,  and  around  an  old  shuck-pen,  where  it 
was  fine.  Thinks  good  clay  soil  important 
in  the  production  of  clover.  Thought  timo- 
thy should  be  sown  with  clover,  had  observed 
it  with  fine  effect. 

Mr.  President  had  been  advised  against 
s-owing  timothy  with  clover,  but  had  no  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen  asked  what  breed  of 
hogs  was  best  1 

Mr.  John  Battle  did  noi  like  the  Chester  ; 
uncertain  in  breeding  fine  pigs,  and  too  sub- 
ject to  skin  disease  in  our  climate  and  soil. 

Mr.  Thigpen  advises  washing  with  soap 
and  greasing  hogs  with  lard,  at  least  twice 
a  year,  but  don't  like  kerosene. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jenkins  had  applied  kerosene  oil 
on  calves,  with  good  effect. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Nobles  had  tried  the  Chester 
breed  of  hogs,  and  did  not  like  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  mango. 

Mr.  Jno.  S.  Dancy  had  experience  with 
Berkshire  and  Essex,  and  thought  he  liked 
them  better  than  any  other  ;  was  glad  to  see 
this  growing  interest  in  stock  raising,  and 
hoped  to  see  everybody  turn  their  attention 
to  the  subject ;  was  tired  of  cotton  so  exclu- 
sively, for  instead  of  improving  our  lands  and 
fortunes  by  its  cultivation,  was  satisfied  we 
were  growing  poorer  -,  whereas,  by  producing 
our  own  meat  and  bread,  and  raising  our  own 
horses  and  mules,  we  would  begin  to  add  to 
our  wealth  in  earnest.     And, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jenkins  thought  we  would  all 
grow  fatter,  as  well. 

Mr.  Dancy  had  been  raising  horses  for 
twenty-fi.ve  years,  during  which  he  had  pro- 
duced one-fourth  of  his  farm  stock,  and  at  a 
saving.  He  had  observed  closely,  and  could 
never  see  that  he  was  at  much  expense  in 
raising  his  young  horses  ;  he  was  also  rais- 
ing his  own  meat,  and  produced  corn  enough 
and  to  spare .;  had  observed  that  native  mules 
were  the  best  conditioned  and  more  durable. 

Mr.  President  agreed  with  Mr.  Dancy, 
that  mules  raised  here  are  the  best,  and 
when  he  had  raised  his  own  driving  horses, 
he  found  that  he  did  much  better  than  when 
he  bought  from  the  trader. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  had  sold  a  native  mule 
since  the  war  for  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  same  money  would  not  buy  the  mule  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President  had  three  of  his  raising, 
and  they  were  always  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  his  other  mules,  which  were  taken 
from  the  drove. 

Messrs.  Thigpen  and  Dancy  had  same  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  President  bought  six  Kentucky  mules 
at  $225  each,  three  of  which  had  died. 

As  to  the  health  of  stock,  Mr.  Dancy  had 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  presence  of  goats 
conduced  to  the  health  of  mules,  but  when 
he  had  goats  among  his  stock,  had  observed 
less  sickness  among  his  mules. 

Mr.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  for  he  had  never  owned  a  goat 
and  never  lost  a  mule. 
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Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  thinks  too  much  corn  and 
too  little  long  forage  accounts  for  much  of 
the  sickness  in  mules  and  horses.  He  feeds 
less  corn  than  his  neighbors,  has  better 
health  in  his  stables,  and  his  team  is  in  as 
good  condition  as  any  he  has  seen.  He  gives 
more  long  forage. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Battle  wanted  the  opinion  of 
the  Society  as  to  feeding  in  the  morning. — 
His  opinion  was,  that  feeding  was  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  some  animals  requiring  less 
feed  than  others.  The  nature,  disposition 
and  appetites  of  mules  should  be  closely 
studied,  and  they  should  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  difference. 

Mr.   J.  L.   Home  fed   in  the  morning,  but 
his  stock  was  not  in  as  good  condition  as  be-  i 
fore  the  war,  when  he  fed  at  noon  and  night,  j 
only. 

Mr.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen  thought  that  in  order 
to  have  your  team  out  early  in  the  morning,  j 
that  feeding  must  be  done  at  so  unseasonable 
an   hour  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
sleep  of  the  mules. 

Mr.  Jas.  F.  Jenkins  preferred  feeding  in 
the  morning. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Cotton  was, 
feeding  in  the  morning  rendered  teams 
more  durable. 

Dr.  Nobles  feeds  in  the  morning,  and 
thinks  it  best  for  the  mules,  though  it  con- 
sumes some  time ;  has  tested  both  plans 
thoroughly. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  society  that  same 
quantity  of  shucks  were  better  than  fodder  ; 
hence  the  necessity  for  long  forage  other 
than  fodder. 

It  was  ascertained  that  members  variously 
gave  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  ears  of  corn 
per  day. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  thought  that  too  much 
corn  has  the  effect  to  injure  the  eyes. .of 
horses. 

Mr.  President  had  observed  this  effect, 
and  agreed  with  Mr.  Battle. 

The  Society  was  unanimous  on  the  all  im- 
portance of  producing  our  own  farm  sup- 
plies, and  raising  our  own  stock  of  every 
description,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  better 
economy,  but  as  superinducing  a  better  sys- 
tem of  farming  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  President  hoped  that  all  would  go  to 
work  and   get   the    best   stock  of   every  de- 


scription— horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  &c. 
Nothing  like  improving  our  lands  and  stock. 
Knows  hardly  a  farmer  that  cannot  have  a 
clover  lot  of  two  or  more  acres.  We  must 
have  grass  lots — must  raise  grasses.  Does 
not  approve  of  allowing  stock  to  run  on  land  ; 
destroys  too  much  vegetable  matter.  Would 
have  grass  lots  and  cut.  The  President 
urged  the  closest  attention  to  the  subject 
under  discussion,  in  all  its  bearings.  Want- 
ed facts  based  upon  the  actual  experience  of 
members,  on  the  cost  of  raiding  stock,  es- 
pecially mules,  and  the  amount  of  injury  to 
mares  in  breeding  colts.  His  own  plowed 
daily  with  his  other  team,  receiving  little 
more  feed  than  his  other  horses;  colt  given 
grass  only.  Has  two  colts,  one  two  the 
other  three  years  old,  which  have  eaten  little 
outside  of  hay.  Can  raise  them  without 
feeding  any  corn  of  account. 

Messrs.  M.  J.  Battle,  Jas.  K.  Thigpen  and 
Mr.  President  have  tried  Irish  potatoes  for 
hogs  ;  very  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Battle 
advises  steaming  over  boiling,  and  Mr. 
President  recommends  adding  meal. 

Meeting  was  unanimous  against  dogs,  in 
view  of  the  interest  which  must  be  felt  in 
sheep  raising. 

Mr.  President  recommended  that  farmers 
turn  their  attention  somewhat  to  sheep,  and 
advised  farmers  to  give  their  tenants  and  la- 
borers pigs  in  place  of  keeping  dogs. 

Mr.  Jas.  R.  Thigpen  favors  memorializing 
Legislature  on  the  matter  of  taxing  worth- 
less dogs  out  of  existence,  and  thinks 
thorough  aud  frequent  discussions  on  the 
subject  would  have  a  happy  effect. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Battle, 
the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  next  meet- 
ing, was  made 

Rotatiox  of  Crops  for  Edgecombe 
Copxtt. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the 
third  Tuesday  in  August. 


In  reply  to  several  inquiries  about  the  Pal- 
myra and  Turkey  Trap  farms  advertised  in 
the  Farmer,  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  the 
Palmyra  place  can  be  bought  for  §35,000,  one- 
half  cash,  balance  in  one  and  two  years.  The 
Turkey  Traps  place  for  $4,000  cash,  or  $5,000, 
§3,000  cash,  balance  in  one  and  two  years. 
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illiLilMl  iiMiili! 


Dr.  J.   jr.    ,7&U-V, 


JEd/lor. 


Amicus    Pluto.,    amicus  Socrates,    sccl  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 


Gardens. 


Who  has  a  garceu  to  plant  1     I  know, 

Each  little  boy  mid  girl  ;  and  so 

Each  liltle  boy  -and  girl  runst  get 

Good  seeds  to  sow,  good  grafts  to  set ; 

And  when  they  have  set  and  sowed,  take  cave 

To  trim  them  and  weed  them   till  they  shall 

bear 
Snch  good  and  beautiful  fruit  that  they 
Will  be  glad  for  all  they  have  done  some  day. 
Each  little  garden  is  each  little  heart, 
Where  the  good  seeds  with  the  bad  will  start. 
And  we  all  must  strive  to  destroy  the  bad 
And  protect  the  good.     And  the  lass  and  lad 
Who  work  the  hardest  to  plant  and  sow 
In  their  little  hearts  good  seeds,  may  know 
That  their  future  lives  will  prove  what  care 
They  took,  and  what  seeds  they  planted  there. 


Root    Pruning  for  Fn 


Tre< 


The  second  year  after  planting 
— supposing  you  have  planted  in 
November  or  December — the  best 
months  for  transplanting  fruit  trees, 
or  the  first  year  after  planting,  if 
the  tree  has  grown  rapidly,  as  early 
in  autumn  as  you  can  after  the  drop- 
sng  of  the  fruit,  cut  a  trench  all 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  about  twelve  inches  deep, 
separating  all  the  spreading  roots, 
and  passing  the  spade  under  the 
tree,  cut  all  the  perpendicular  ones, 
then  bring  all  the  perpendicular 
roots  near  the  surface  and  fill  in  the 
trench  with  good  compost  and  make 
good  top  dressing. 


The  following  year,  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  repeat  the 
same  process,  only  cutting  the 
trench  about  fifteen  inches  from  the 
base  to  the  stein  of  the  tree,  leaving 
about  three  inches  of  the  new  growth 
of  the  root. 

The  next  year — the  fourth  after 
planting — if  we  begin  the  pruning 
the  second  }*ear  after  planting,  re- 
peat the  same  operation, only  cutting 
the  trench  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  base  of  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  In  ail  the  subsequent  prun- 
ing, which  should  be  repeated  every 
year,  or  two  years,  anyhow,  the 
same  distance  must  be  kept  from  the 
stem:  that  is,  about  eighteen  inches. 

After  each  pruning,  give  a  plen- 
tiful top  dressing  all  about  the  root 
of  the  tree,  and  the  fibers  of  the 
spreading  roots  will  soon  turn  up, 
to  look  for  and  take  in  the  rich  food 
you  give  them. 

In  all  after  years,  once,  at  least, 
every  two  years,  dig  around  the  tree 
as  directed  above,  and  separate  any 
roots  that  may  have  strayed  beyond 
the  line,  and  give  the  }7early  sup- 
ply of  nourishment  in  the  top  dress- 
ing and  filling  the  trench,  without 
fail.  Plenty  of  food  and  care 
is  needed  for  heavy  work.  If  the 
tree  bears  well,  it  must  be  fed  well, 
and  be  well  seen  after. 

A  tree  that  has  been  regularly 
root  pruned,  may  be  transplanted 
With  little  risk,  and  bear  fruit  the 
following  season.  They  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  and  expect  it. 

If  we  have  plenty  of  land  for  this 
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purpose,  and  prefer  it,  the  trees 
may  be  taken  up,  root  pruned,  ma- 
nured, and  set  in  another  place,  in- 
stead of  pruning  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed above. 

In  either  case  the  root  fibers  will 
thicken,  grow  healthy,  and  hearty, 
and  take  in  the  greater  amount  of 
nourishment  and  give  the  food  to 
the  development  of  the  fruit,  rather 
than  to  making  timber.  In  the 
process  we  give  nourishment  to  the 
tree,  and  take  away  the  diseased 
roots  and  trees,  if  there  be  any,  and 
direct  them  to  the  surface  for  the 
food  we  have  placed  there  for  them. 
Treated  in  this  way,  the  growth, 
with  proper  summer  pinching  and 
winter  pruning,  we  have  fruit,  gar- 
den and  yard  trees,  small  and  of 
good  shape,  and  producing  fruit  of 
the  finest  flavor. 

For  the  larger  trees  it  is  safest  to 
prop  the  trees  for  awhile,  after  dig- 
ing  around  them. 

Received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Orange,  Judd  k  Co.,  245 
Broad-.vay,  New  York,  Gardening 
eoh  the  South. 

This  book  had  been  long  out  of 
print.  In  1865  the  author  made 
arrangements  with  the  publishers  to 
produce  a  new  edition,  but  before 
the  work  was  done,  death  took  him 
away.  By  request  of  the  dying 
author,  the  incomplete  manuscript 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  J.  Van  Buren  and  Dr.  Jos. 
Cormak,  for  completion,  which  they 
have  well  done.  It  is  intended  to 
present  to  the  public  a  practical 
work,  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  southern  States.  Our 
people  need  the  book.  We  confi- 
dently recommend  it. 


Disease  of  Plants. 


BY    JACOB    STAUFFER. 


Mildew  (in  German,  Mehlthan, 
rust  on  corn),  this  term  is  generally 
applied  to  a  particular  mouldy  ap- 
pearance on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
produced  by  innumerable  minute 
fungi,  which,  if  not  checked  in  their 
growth,  occasion  the  decay  and 
death  of  the  parts  on  which  they 
grow,  and  sometimes  of  the  entire 
plant.  The  causes  favorable  to  the 
production  of  mildew,  are  a  rich  soil 
and  moist  atmosphere,  without  a  free 
circulation  of  air  or  sunshine — such 
as  moist  cloudy  weather,  continued 
for  a  few  days  ;  again  it  sometimes 
occurs  in  excessive  dryness,  which 
checks  the  action  of  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  vegetable  organs.  Un- 
to G 

der  certain  circumstances  it  may  be 
checked  by  the  application  of  sul- 
phur in  the  form  of  powder  on  the 
leaves  covered  by  the  fungi,  this 
being  found  to  destroy  them  with- 
out greatly  injuring  the  leaf. 

Rust.  The  common  name  of 
Trichobasis  Itiiblgo  vera  a  parasitic 
fungus,  which,  with  one  or  two 
closely  allied  species  confounded 
with  it  by  the  farmer,  preys  upon 
the  leaves,  glumes,  stalks,  &c,  of 
cereals.  This  seldom  grows  on 
plants,  but  when  they  are  over  lux- 
uriant :  except  when  it  attacks  the 
chaif  or  seed,  it  seldom  proves  in- 
jurious to  any  extent,  this  fungus 
although  by  that  name  usually  con- 
fined to  cereals,  like  the 

Smut.  A  disease  incidental  to 
corn  crops,  by  which,  the  farina  of 
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the  grain  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
seed  is  converted  into  black  soot- 
like powder.  Is  to  he  regarded  as 
a  fungus  growth. 

Mr.  Berkely  considered  one  class 
of  fungi  as  springing  up  from  vari- 
ous bodies,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition.  The  ephe- 
meral toad  stools,  of  the  hot  bed,  the 
mushrooms  of  our  rich  pastures,  the 
sap-balls  on  decaying  trees,  the 
moulds  which  infest  our  food,  and 
even  the  tissue  of  living  animals, 
the  mildew,  blunt  and  smut  of  corn 
crops,  with  many  other  more  or  less 
familiar  objects,  are  so  many  fungi, 
all  agreeing  in  the  main  particulars, 
which  are  indicated  on  fruit  and 
trees, — however  variously  develop- 
ed, the  same  general  law  no  doubt 
applies  to  most,  if  not  all  of  them. 


Chemistry  of  Entire  Wheat  Flour. 

A  great  deal  has  been  stated  of 
late  relative  to  the  importance,  in  a 
dietetic  point  of  view,  of  consuming 
the  entire  wheat  grain,  in  place  of 
that  which  in  now  commonly  used. 
The  reason  given,  as  is  well  known, 
is  that  the  branny  parts  of  the  gram 
contain  the  earthly  salts,  which  go 
to  form  bone  in  particular,  and  the 
cerealin,  or  peculiar  body  which 
changes  starchy  matter  into  dex- 
trine. Whilst  we  have,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  commended  the 
use  of  entire  wheat  flour,  and  con- 
demned that  of  mere  starchy  com- 
pounds, especially  in  the  case  of  the 
young,  we  have  counselled  the  sub- 
tlest   pulverization   of   the   branny 


portion  of  the  grain,  so  that  its  irri- 
tant qualities  may  be  destroyed, 
and  appealed  to  the  chemist  for  a 
more  complete  analysis  of  the  en- 
tire wheat  flour,  and  particularly  of 
the  latter  after  it  has  undergone  the 
ordinary  process  of  cooking  or 
roasting,  so  as  to  determine  the 
changes  undergone  through  the 
agency  of  the  cerealin,  and  in  the 
the  cerealin  itself.  Professor  Ati- 
field  has  just  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  Chapman  and  Co.'s 
wheat  flour,  and  supplied  us  with 
the  information  we  needed.  He 
finds  that  this  flour,  au  nutural, 
contains  15.2  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
14.1  of  gluten,  1.62  of  phosphates, 
and  1.91  of  cerealin.  By  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  as  in  gentle  roast- 
ing, a  portion  of  the  natural  mois- 
ture escapes,  and  the  starch  is  in 
part  changed.  The  amount  of  mois- 
ture is  10.8  per  cent.,  of  the  gluten 
15,  of  phosphates  1.G5,  and  of  phos- 
phates 1.65,  aud  cerealin  1.2,  in  the 
roosted  flour,  which,  in  fact,  is  richer 
in  flesh  and  bone  forming  substance 
than  hefore.  Moreover — and  this  is 
a  most  important  fact — six-tenths  of 
the  cerealin  remains  in  the  soluble 
state,  to  act  as  the  digestor  of 
starchy  foods  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  it.  It  was  especially  as  re- 
gards the  state  of  the  cerealin  in 
cooked  flour  that  we  needed  infor- 
mation. The  fine  ground  flour  of 
the  entire  wheat  grain  is  proved, 
therefore,  to  be  altogether  the  most 
desirable  for  general  consumption, 
and  we  hope  it  will  take   the  place 
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of  the  purely  starchy  compounds 
now  in  use,  both  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren and  of  adults*— Lancet,  April 
2,  1870. 


Tfro  Indestructibility  c-f  the  Sib!©. 

"  I  pay  unto  you  on  this  Rock  T  will  build 
My  Kingdom,  and  Ihe  Gates  of  Bell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it.  " 

Nothing  more  fully  declares  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Bible  than  the 
fulfillment  of  the  declaration  quoted 
above. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  "  No  frag- 
ment of  an  army  ever  received  half 
as  many  bullets  as  the  Bible  ;  no 
citadel  ever  sustained  so  many 
sieges  ;  no  rock  was  ever  battered 
by  so  many  hurricanes,  or  swept  by 
so  many  storms.  And  yet  it  stands. 
It  has  seen  the  rise  and  fall  of  Dan- 
iel's four  empires.  Assyria  contri- 
butes a  few  mutilated  figures  to  the 
riches  ot  the  nation's  Museum. — 
Media  and  Persia,  like  Babylon, 
which  they  conquered,  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
long  ago  wanting.  Greece  faintly 
survives  its  historic  name.  "  'Tis 
living  Greece  no  more,  "  and  the 
iron  crown  of  the  Caesar's  is  held 
in  precarious  occupation  by  a  feeble 
hand.  And  yet  the  Book  which 
foretells  all  this  survives.  While 
nations,  kings,  philosophers,  sys- 
tems, institutions,  have  died  away  ;. 
the  Bible  now  engages  man's  deepest 
thoughts,  is  examined  by  thekeenest 
intellects,  stands  revered  before  the 
highest  tribunals  ;  is  more  read,  and 
sifted,  and  debated,  more  devotedly 
loved,  and  more  vehemently  assailed: 


more  defended,  and  more  denied, 
more  industriously  translated,  and 
freely  given  to  the  world,  more  hon- 
ored and  abused,  than  any  other 
boot  the  world  ever  saw.  It  sur- 
vives all  changes,  itself  unchanged  ;' 
it  sees  all  things  decay,  itself  incor- 
ruptible ;  it  sees  myriads  of  other 
hooks  engulfed  by  the  stream  of 
time,  yet  it  is  borne  along  triumph- 
antly on  the  wave,  and  it  will  be 
borne  along  till  the  mystic  angel 
shall  plant  his  loot  upon  the  sea, 
and  swear  by  Him  who  liveth  for- 
ever that  "  time  shall  be  no  longer.  " 
For  "  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all 
the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  of 
the  grass.  The  grass  withereth 
and  the  flower  thereof  fadeth  awray, 
but  the  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth 

n  11 

forever; 

, *& — „ 

Washing  Fluid. — The  following 
has  been  tested  for  more  than  five 
years  with  perfect  satisfaction  : — 
Dissolve  lj  pounds  of  washing  soda 
and  -J  pound  of  borax  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  by  boiling.  When  the  solu- 
tion is  cold,  add  about  half  a  tea- 
cupful  of  aqua  ammonia  (spirits  of 
hartshorn),  and  put  it  up  in  well- 
corked   bottles.     Use   a    cupful    to 

each  pailful  of  water  in  washing. 

<&■ 

Fly  Poisons.— The  following  will 
kill  the  flies,  but  not  the  babies  that 
happen  to  get  hold  of  them  : 

1,  Boil  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
small  quassia  chips  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Strain,  and  add  a  gill  of  molasses. 

2.  Mix  together  one  part  of  black 
pepper,  two  of  brown  sugar,  aad 
four  of  cream. 
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OHAMPIOH  COTTON  ■     '    '  WOULD. 
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Eastern  Ca;'o!:na--St:s  Agricultu- 
ral and  other  Resources  and  Ad- 
vantages. 

READ    BEFORE    THE    EDGECOMBE  AG- 
RICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


BY    W.    F.    LEWIS. 


The  first  colony  planted  by  the 
English  in  America  was  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  This  was 
on  Roanoke  Island,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1585 
— now  nearly  three  centuries  since. 
Yet  a  var  ety  of  causes,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  operation,  con- 
spired to  turn  the  tide  of  immigra- 
tion further  north,  and  thus  the  set- 
tlement of  North  Carolina  was  for  a 
long  time  retarded  ;  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently settled  in  great  part,  by 
emigrants  from  other  colonies.  It 
was  for  a  long  time,  regarded  es- 
pecially as  the   City  of  Refuge  for 


those  fleeing  from  the  religious  and 
political  persecutions  both  of  Old 
and  New  England;  also  for  many  a 
restless  spirit,  impatient  of  all  con- 
ventional restraints,  who  might  find 
within  her  vast  forests,  a  home 
where  he  might  enjoy  liberty  in  the 
highest  perfection,  undisturbed  by 
the  schemes  cf  oppression,  or  the 
plans  of  ambition.  Thrown  off  the 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  world, 
they  soon  imbibed  a  contempt  for 
the  world's  fashions,  and  for  all 
mere  conventional  ideas.  Engaged 
almost  exclusively  in  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits,  they  ac- 
quired industrious,  frugal  nnd  vir- 
tuous habits.  Thus  circamstances 
conspired  to  build  up  for  North  Caro- 
lina, a  national  character,  at  once 
noble  and  unique.  Honest,  virtu- 
ous, hospitable,  brave,  patriotic,  de- 
voted in  their  love  of  liberty,  jea- 
lous of  their  rights,  and  quick  to  re- 
sent the  encroachments  of  power. — 
They  are  nevertheless  pacific,  con- 
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gervative  in  their  politics,  averse  to 
revolutions,  an  order-loving,  law 
abiding  people.  These  characteris- 
tics are  especially  applicable  to  the 
people  of  Eastern  Carolina  ;  and  in- 
deed more  or  less  to  the  people  of 
the  whole  South.  Aristocracy  may 
more'  prevail  here,  but  at  the  same 
time,  there  is   less   of  demagogisnv 

and  agrarianism,  and  a  greater  hir- 
es *  o 

mony  between  the  two  classes  of 
rich  and  poor,  than  perhaps  is  to  be 
found  in  any  o'her  civilized  com- 
munity in  the  world. 

Eastern  North  Carolina  may  be 
Considered  as  comprising  thirty-two 
counties,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  with  a  majority  of 
about  twenty  thousand  whites.  The 
area  covers  about  eighteenthousand 
square  miles,  about  one-sixth,  or 
three  thousand  square  miles,  being 
covered  by  the  waters  of  its  inland 
seas  or  sounds,  bays,  lakes,  and  the 
broad  estuaries  of  its  rivers. 

There  was  4  208,541  acres  of  im- 
proved, and  3,485,529  acres  of  un- 
improved lands — the  larger  portion 
of  the  latter  being  in  original  forest. 
It  consists  of  one  unbroken  plain, 
extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  a 
well  marked  boundary  on  the  West, 
consisting  of  a  hedge  of  granite, 
which  runs  across  the  entire  State 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  is  varied 
by  gentle  undulations,  only  on  the 
water  courses,  and  along  the  low 
ridges  between.  This  plain  once 
constituted  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
ocean,  of  which  there  are  abundant 
evidences  in  the  vast  deposits  of 
marine  shells,  and  other  fossils, 
which  are  found  in  every  part  of 
this  plain.  These  shells  seem  to 
have  been  providentnally  stored  up 
for  the  use  of  future  generations — 
constituting  as  they  do,  under  the 
aame  of  marl,  the  cheapest  and  most 


valuable  fertilizer  which  the  farmer 
of  Eastern  Carolina  can  use.  Four 
large  rivers  traverse  this  plain,  all 
navigable  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
its  Western  boumdary.  Besides 
these  are  many  navigable  rivers  of 
a  shorter  course,  and  numerous 
smaller  streams — the  country  being 
exceedingly  well  watered. 

The  towns  of  Eastern  Carolina 
are  neither  numerous  nor  large,  but 
they  carry  on  a  large  traffic  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size.  Wilmington, 
the  largest,  with  a  population  of 
about  fifteen  thousand,  concentrates 
by  means  of  its  three  long  lines  of 
railway  and  several  navigable  rivers, 
3  large  portion  of  liie  commerce  of 
the  State  ;  and  may  soon  command 
much  from  the  valley  of  the  Miss- 
issippi, a's  it  is  the  nearest  Atlantis 
port  to  all  the  country  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  South  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  South  of  the  Ohio  river, 
and  only  wants  one  hundred  miles 
now  of  having  Railroad  communica- 
tion with  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Memphis,  &c. 

The  manufacturing  facilities  are 
limited,  but  there  are  on  its  western 
border,  two  of  the  most  valuable 
water  powers  in  the  State;  the  one 
at  Weldon  on  the  Roanoke,  and  the 
other  at  Rocky  Mount  on  the  Tar  ; 
of  which  not  one-twentieth  part  has 
ever  been  utilized,  and  each  of 
which  is  capable  of  building  up  a, 
Lowell. 

The  manufactures  consist  of  flour, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  carriages-, 
woodenware,  fish  oil,  whisky  ;  be- 
sides machine  shops,  foundries,  &c. 
The  exports  are  cotton,  wheat,  flour, 
lumber,  naval  stores,  fish,  fish  oil, 
rice,  peanuts,  potatoes,  corn,  &c. 

Xhe  climate  of  Eastern  Carolina 
is  very  mild,  even  for  the  latitude, 
lying  as  it  does  between  83°  50', 
and  -36°  30'  N.  L.     It  is  sheltered 
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from  the  bleak  winds  of  the  North 
West,  and  the  climate  is  further 
tempered  by  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean  and  the  gulf  stream.  The 
rwinter  is  but  little  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  autumn.  .  Snow  sel- 
dom fails  six  inches  in  depth,  and 
occupies  the  ground  but  for  a  few 
days  together.  Corn  is  generally 
planted  the  first  of  April.  Cotton 
from  the  20th  to  the  80th  of  April. 
•Cotton  picking  begins  from  the  1st 
to  the  loth  September,  and  is  fin- 
ished by  Christmas.  The  first  white 
frost  occurs  between  the  15th  and 
30th  of  October.  The  three  sum- 
mer months  are  hot  and  sultry — - 
the  thermometer  frequently  rising 
to  100°  Fahrenheit,  but  seldom  go> 
ing  beyond.  The  remainder  of  the 
year  the  climate  is  pleasant,  balmy 
and  spring-like.  The  rain-fall  is 
never  so  much  in  excess  or  deficien- 
cy, as  entirely  to  destroy  the  hopes 
of  the  husbandman.  Scarcity  sel- 
dom occurs ;  famine,  never.  The 
healthfulness  of  the  climate  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
section  of  the  Union.  This  district 
has  always  been  entirely  exempt 
•from  two  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  to-wit :  Asia- 
tic cholera  and  yellow  fever.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  the  seaports  by  infected 
vesse's,  but  it  never  spreads  into 
country.  The  long  leaf  pine  is 
known  to  be  a  perfect  safeguard 
against  both  of  these  epidemics. — 
Even  billiGus  or  remittent  fever,  of 
a  malignant  type,  is  very  rare  ;  the 
most  prevalent  disease  during  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  being  intermittent 
fever  and  diarrhoea ;  whilst  com- 
sumptiom  is  rare  ;  and  pneumonia, 
typhoid  fever  and  dysentery  are 
neither  so  prevalent,  nor  so  severe, 
as  in  more  elevated  countries. 

The     soil     of   Eastern    Carolina 


varies  from  the  heaviest  clays  to  the 
lightest  sands  ;  the  bulk  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  a  light  loams  resting  on  a 
clay  sub-soil  of  moderate  fertility, 
naturallj*,  but  yielding  heavy  crops 
with  manure,  and  capable  of  the 
highest  improvement,  and  is  of  easy 
cultivation.  The  other  classes  of 
soils  are  the  river  lands,  generally 
heavy  clay  soils,  and  the  swamp 
lands,  which  are  mellow,  deep,  and 
rich  in  vegetable  matter-  Both  the 
latter  classes  of  soil  produce  the 
heaviest  crops  without  manure,  for 
a  long  series  of  years. 

From  the  seacoast  to  the  head  of 
tide-water,  comprising  a  section  of 
seventy-five  miles  in  width,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  long,  may  be 
characterised  as  the  grain  belt  of 
North  Carolina,  rivaling  as  it  does 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  fertility. 
Wheat  of  the  finest  quality,  corn, 
oats,  i  ice — the  best  in  the  world  ; 
peas,  peanuts,  sweet  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes, unsurpassed  in  size  and 
quality,  are  produced  in  vast  quan- 
tities, even  under  the  slovenly  sys- 
tem of  farming  that  generally  pre- 
vails here.  All  kinds  of  fruits  also 
thrive  in  this  tide-water  section. — 
Figs,  equal  in  quality  to  those  of 
Smyrna,  grapes,  (of  which  the  far- 
famed  Scuppernong  and  Isabella 
are  natives  ;  peaches  and  pears  may 
be  especially  mentioned  as  doing 
well  ;  also,  apples  of  the  native  va- 
rieties. 

Above  tide-water,  and  extending 
to  the  western  limits  of  this  plain 
country,  constitutes  especially  the 
cotton  belt  of  North  Carolina  ;  al- 
though considerable  quantities  of 
cotton  are  also  raised  below  tide- 
water. The  cotton  belt  is  co-termi- 
nous  with  the  long  leaf  or  pitch 
pine ;  and  as  that  noble  queen  of 
the  forest  disappears  before  the  axy 
of  the    lumberman,    or   the   round- 
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shave  of  the  turpentine  getter,  we 
are  consoled  for  its  loss  by  the  fine 
fields  of  cotton,  that  have  taken  its 
place.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
North  Carolina  is  the  northern  limit 
of  cotton  culture  ;  for  here,  insect 
life  is  not  so  prolific,  and  the  plant 
is  not,  therefore,  so  subject  to  their 
devastations,  as  it  is  farther  South. 
Nor  is  the  climate  so  subject  to 
those  extremes  of  vret  and  drouth," 
nor  to  storms  and  hurricanes,  as  in 
the  Gulf  States.  It  is  consequent- 
ly a  more  certain  crop  ;  and  whilst 
our  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  nor  the 
picking  season  so  long  by  a  month 
as  in  the  Gulf  States — taking  the 
most  improved  plantations  for  series 
of  years,  the  average  product  per 
acre  does  not  fall  much  below  them. 
At  all  events  it  is  easy  to  raise 
more  cotton  here,  than  can  be  saved 
by  the  same  force  raising  it.  A 
bale  of  400  lbs.  to  the  acre  is  quite 
a  common  product  ;  whilst  500  lbs. 
to  the  acre  is  by  no  means  rare. — 
Our  best  tilled  farms  often  produce 
the  former  quantity,  throughout  the 
crop.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late  years  to  the  raising  of 
'orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the 
making  of  wine.  Truck  farming 
has  been  found  to  pay  very  well 
some  seasons,  as  the  facilities  for 
getting  to  market  are  as  great  as 
could  be  desired.  But  the  lumber 
business,  perhaps,  pays  better  in 
Eastern  Carolina,  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Union.  The  quantity  and  va- 
riety of  valuable  timber — the  great 
facilities  for  transportation,  both  by 
water  and  rail,  and  good  prices  ob- 
tained for  the  lumber,  combine  to 
make  the  lumber  business  exceed- 
ingly profitable  here,  especially 
since  the  war.  The  long  leaf  pine, 
the  short  leaf  pine,  a  gigantic 
species,  valuable  in  ship  building, 
the  different  varieties  of  oak,    in- 


cluding some  live  oak  on  the  coast ; 
cypress,  juniper,  ash,  cedar,  and 
locust,  are  some  of  the  most  valua- 
ble kinds  of  lumber. 

Eat  it  is  to  the  fishing  grounds, 
that  the  attention  of  the  stranger 
would  most  apt  to  be  attracted. — 
These  extend  over  an  area  of  water 
surface  of  at  least  three  thousand 
square  miles,  in  the  sounds,  bays, 
broad  rivers,  creeks,  &e.  The  most 
abundant  species  taken  are  herring, 
shad,  mullet,  mackerel,  rock-bass, 
drum,  and  sturgeon.  Besides  these, 
are  a  great  variety  of  delicious 
flavor,  that  are  shipped  fresh, 
packed  in  ice,  into  the  interior,  or 
to  the  Northern  markets.  Sea  tur- 
tles of  great  size,  and  terrapins 
abound  ;  also  wild  fowl  in  vast  flocks, 
such  as  canvass-back  and  other 
ducks,  geese  and  swan,  contribute 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  epicure.  The 
oysters  are  fine,  where  any  pains 
are  taken  with  them  ;  and  there  is 
not  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  any 
district  of  country  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, where  these  shell-fish  can  be 
raised  in  greater  abundance,  or  of 
finer  quality,  than  in  Eastern  Caro- 
lina. Considerable  quantities  of 
fish-oil  and  fish  guano  are  manufac- 
tured from  a  species,  otherwise  of 
little  value.  Also  from  the  por- 
poise fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  an 
occasional  whale. 

Game  abounds  in  the  forest — 
deer,  bear  and  turkies  being  found 
in  great  numbers. 

Thus  earth  air  and  water,  field 
and  forest,  teem  with  wealth  and 
with  food  for  man. 

But  whilst  the  whole  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina  is  a  land  of  plenty 
and  beauty,  the  Albemarle  section 
may  justly  claim  to  be  called  the 
garden  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The 
landscape  is  exceedingly  picturesque 
with  land  and  water  scenery,   and 
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its  natural  beauties  are  enhanced 
by  its  luxuriant  fields  of  grain  and 
of  cotton,  and  meadows  covered  by 
lowing  herds  and  fleecy  flocks.  It 
is  the  same  land  of  beauty  and 
plenty,  of  fertile  soil  and  balmy 
air,  with  which  those  old  mariners, 
Amidas  and  Barlow,  were  so  much 
enraptured,  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  first  they  brought  the 
ships  of  Raleigh  to  anchor  under 
the  lee  of  Roanoke  Island  ;  except 
that  its  natural  charms  have  been 
enhanced  by  the  adornments  of  art ; 
and  where  the  smoke  curled  above 
a  cluster  of  Indian  wigwams,  now 
stands  many  a  busy  mart,  and  here 
live  and  love  another  race. 

The  internal  improvements  in 
Eastern  Carolina  consist  of  521 
miles  of  railway,  and  two  important 
canals,  connecting  the  waters  of 
Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

The  agricultural  improvements 
consist  in  extensive  drainings  of 
swamp  lands,  of  a  more  liberal  ma- 
nuring, both  with  foreign  and  do- 
mestic fertilizers,  in  the  use  of  im- 
proved implements  and  labor-sav- 
ing machinery,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  mixed  husbandry 
than  formerly  obtained. 

The  price  of  land  in  this  section 
of  North  Carolina  varies  from  50 
cts.  to  $2.00,  per  acre  for  unim- 
proved, and  from  $2.00  to  $30  per 
acre  for  improved  farming  lands — 
according  to  the  advantages  of  lo- 
cality, the  extent  of  the  improve- 
ments, &c. 

Thus  while  the  cheapness  of  the 
unimpaoved  lands  indicate  the  scarci- 
ty of  labor  and  a  fine  opening  for 
emigrants — the  higher  prices  of  the 
improved  lands  indicate,  to  some 
extent,  the  profits  of  farming  in 
Eastern  Carolina.  Eastern  North 
Carolina  is  a  fine  stock  country  for 


hogs,  cattle  snd  sheep,  especially  in 
the  tide-water  section  by  means  of 
its  natural  meadows  and  pastures. 
Tne  soil,  likewise,  is  well  suited  to 
the  growth  of  clover  and  the  culti- 
vated grasses — needing  only  a  lib- 
eral application  of  lime  and  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

^. — - — -. 

Who    Employ  Chinamen? 

Chinese  immigration  has  ceased 
to  be  Californian,  and  has  become 
national  ;  and  it  will  evidently  be  of 
interest  from  a  politico-economical, 
if  not  from  a  partisan,  standpoint 
for  many  years.  One  of  the  minor 
points  connected  with  the  question 
relates  to  persons  who  employ 
Chinamen  already  here.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  they  are  slaves, 
and  the  falsehood  of  that  imprudent 
statement  having  been  exposed,  the 
enemies  of  the  Chinese  have  assert- 
ed that  they  are  brought  here  and 
employed  by  capitalists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  white  labor. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  pre- 
vious articles,  that  there  is  no  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor  in 
this  State;  that  the  wages  are 
higher  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  journeymen 
mechanics  possess  more  property 
here,  on  an  average,  than  in  any 
other  country  ;  and  that  the  fewness 
of  factories  and  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment for  laborers  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  extra  expense  of  labor,  rent 
and  interest  on  goods  manufactured 
here  is  less  than  the  freight  and  in- 
surance on  manfactures  imported 
from  the  Atlantic.  In  the  coarser 
articles, such  as  blankets,sole  leather, 
castings,  and  heavy  furniture,  which 
require  little  labor,  relatively,  we 
can  compete  with  New  York,  but 
not  in  fine  merinoes,  morocco,  mis- 
cellaneous cutlery,  cut  glass,  and  so 
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on.  Our  manufacturing  industry 
'.suffers  because  eastern  factories  can 
■undersell  us  in  many  brandies,  and 
the  result  is  that  our  capitalists  and 
'laborers  are  both  alike  losers.  The 
former  cannot  make  any  profit  by 
■opening  new  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments- The  capitalists  and  la- 
borers in  California,  as  classes,  have 
the  same  interest,  and  that  is  that 
•our  industry  should  be  put  into  such 
condition  that  work  should  be  fur- 
nished to  all  applicants  at  the 
highest  prices  that  would  leave  a 
fair  profit.  If  the  price  of  labor  is 
too  low,  poor  men  will  stay  away  ; 
if  too  high,  employment  cannot  be 
obtained. 

The  Chinamen  are  not  slaves,  nor 
are  the}',  as  the  Stockton  Republi- 
can says — "thralls  of  capital.  " 
Many  of  them  are  laboring  on  their 
account  as  washermen,  gardners, 
miners,  fishermen,  peddlers,  store- 
keepers aud  mechanics.  These,  we 
presume,  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
one-third  of  all  in  the  State.  The 
Chinese  laundrymen  depend  for 
their  support  chiefly  upon  the  poorer 
class  of  white  people,  and  it  is  in 
the  poorer  streets  that  the  Chinese 
poddlers  of  fish  and  vegetables  are 
usually  seem  Probably  one-third 
of  the  Mongolians  in  California  are 
employed  as  domestic  servants,  and 
as  laborers  in  agriculture,  mining 
and  road  building.  Here,  too,  the 
employers  are  usually  poor.  In 
the  vineyards,  the  orchards,  the 
strawberry  patches,  the  wheat  fields, 
the  Chinamen  are  found.  Where- 
ever  anything  is  done  to  improve 
the  State,  opening  new  wagon  roads 
or  railroads  there  they  do  most  of 
the  labor.  The  companies  which 
undertake  these  enterprises  are  gen- 
erally poor,  and  have  barely  means 
enough  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  work,  which  is  done  through  the 


agency  of  contractors.  These  are 
poor  men,  who  employ  Chinamen 
simply  because  they  could  not  make 
a  profit  for  themselves  with  any 
other  labor.  The  Chinese  hou&c 
servants  are  mostly  in  the  houses  of 
people  who  are  not  wealthy.  Poor 
women  dislike  to  have  servants  who 
will  tell  every  little  event  that  hap- 
pens about  the  house,  and  for  that 
reason,  as  well  as  the  greater  cheap- 
ness and  humility  of  the  Chinese, 
prefer  them.  In  the  first-class  ho- 
tels, and  in  the  houses  of  the  lead-^- 
in£  bankers  and  merchants,  the  ser- 
vants  are  usually  Caucasians. 

The  remainder  of  the  Chinese  la- 
borers in  the  State  are  employed  in 
factories  or  by  their  countn  men. — ■ 
Most  of  the  manufactures  in  which 
they  are  engaged  could  not  be  pro- 
duced here  without  their  help.  If 
they  were  expelled,  the  business 
would  be  driven  to  the  Atlantic. — 
Several  of  our  railroads  would  never 
have  been  built  if  their  labor  had 
not  been  procurable. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  facts  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  the  China- 
men in  California  are  the  thrall  of 
capital,  or  tnat  they  are  employed 
and  kept  here  mostly  by  rich  men. 
The  poor  women  who  want  cheap 
washing,  cheap  vegetables,  and 
cheap  domestic  service,  do  far  more 
than  the  bankers  and  importers  to 
keep  the  Celestials  among  us. — Alta 
Calif ornian. 


The    Snfluence    of   Trees    on   the 
Public   Health. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific 
Review,  writing  on  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Lord  to  remove  trees  from  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling  houses,  on  the 
score  of  their  injurious  influence  on 
health,  says,  '"Their  electrical  in- 
fluence upon  the  health  is  quite  as 
remarkable.     Bv  absorbing  or  emit- 
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ting  electricity,  according  as  it  is 
deficient  or  in  excess,  they  maintain 
a  natural  electrical  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere around  them,  and  we  all 
know  how  intimately  atmospheric 
ehBctricity  is  connected  with  disease. 
Without  trees,  there  is  always  a 
defiency  of  electricity,  consequent- 
ly a  deficiency  of  ozone,  and  the  air 
is  not  in  its  naturally  healthy  state. 
They  act  in  like  manner  as  regards 
heat,  cooling  the  atmosphere  at 
eventide,  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  by  rapid  radiation  to  space, 
whilst  streets  and  squares  without 
trees  remain  hot  and  close,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  metropolitan  bour- 
geois is  oi'ten  well  nigh  stifled.  I 
could  dilate  upon  the  direct  and 
practical  benefits  derived  from  trees 
around  our  dwellings,  hut  I  wished 
to  say  a  word  upon  their  moral 
effects — upon  the  healthy  action  of 
a  green  bough  upon  the  mind,  its 
soothing  influence  after  a  fati<zuin<T 
day  in  the  city.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  not  only  ignorant,  but  a  cruel 
act  to  deprive  the  lindens  and  elms 
that  adorn  the  surburban  residences 
of  the  metropolis  of  one  single 
bough.  Let  them  spread,  let  them 
grow,  let  the  winter  wind  and  the 
summer  sun  stream  through  them  as 
of  yore,  and  before  the  houses  which 
they  adorn  were  built.  If  needs  be. 
knock  down  the  house,  since  it  came 
to  the  tree,  and  not  the  tree  to  it ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  of 
science,  touch  not  a  single  bough  of 
the  greenwood  tree.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  London  let  me  always  say, 
Avith  our   immortal    Shakespeare — 

1  These  trees  shall  be  my  book, 
And  in  their  barks  luy  thoughts  I'll  charac- 
ter. '  " 

—  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Ashes  for  Trees. 


The  editor  of  the  Horticulturalist 
I  says  :  '•'•  W e  have  known  quite  a 
J  number  of  instances,  indeed,  so  often 
'  as  to  make  it  quite  a  rule,  that  old 
|  orchards  apparently  dying  out,  have 
!  been  brought  back  again  to  fruit- 
i  fulness  by  tire  Irberal  use  of  Avood 
ashes,  also  stirring  the  soil. 

Potash  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  successful  growth  of  all 
I  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  An  old  gen- 
tleman told  a  club  not  long  ago, 
that  he  had  known  a  man  to  make 
and  preserve  an  orchard  of  apple 
trees  in  a  flourishing  and  productive 
condition,  originally  placed  on  very 
poor  ground,  by  sprinkling  every 
year  around  each  tree,  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  ex':ent  of  its 
branches,  half  a  bushel  of  ashes. — > 
We  consider  this  a  very  important, 
item. 


It  is  said  that  tansy  planted 
about  peach  trees  will  banish  the 
peach  tree  borer. 


Preventative  of  Hog  Cholera. 

Take  two  or  more  large  barrels 
and  place  convenient  to  the  kitchen. 
Into  this,  deposit  all  the  pot  liquor, 
dish  water,  and  greasy  water  of  any 
kind,  refuse  pieces  of  bacon,  and  a 
few  bucketsful  of  soapsuds.  Let  it 
stan  1  a  few  days  or  until  fermenta- 
tion begins,  and  then  add  to  each 
barrel  one  bushel  of  charcoal,  and 
half  a  bushel  of  c  >rn  meal,  one 
handful  of  salt,  and  a  half-pound  of 
copperas.  Let  it  stand  a  short 
time,  so  that  the  charcoal  may  be- 
come thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
liquid,  then  feed  to  the  hogs  in  the 
usual  manner  ;  this  has  never  failed 
as  a  preventative,  and  in  every  in- 
stance Avherein  from  neglect  the 
disease  made  its  appearance,  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  it  in  a  few  days. 
—  Wcs.crn  Rural. 


In  making  wire  fences  on  the 
prairies  the  materials  cost  50  cents 
a  rod. 
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Hedging. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator: — 
Feeling  satisfied  that  the  progres- 
sive ideas  of  the  present  generation, 
as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  require  some  substitute  for 
plank  and  rail  fences,  I  am  induced, 
by  invitation  from  your  popular 
journal  to  give  my  experience  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  in  hedg- 
ing. 

The  main  object  to  be  attained  in 
making  a  live  fence  is  economy,  and 
the  concomitant  considerations  are 
durability  and  beauty. 

A  great  many  experiments  have, 
at  different  times,  been  made,  and  it 
is  possible  to  make  some  sort  of 
hedge  out  of  almost  any  growth ; 
but  we  are  aware  that  some  plants 
are  better  adapted  than  others  for 
this  purpose. 

I  will  consider  under  this  head, 
three  different  varieties  of  growth, 
that  by  common  consent,  may  be  re- 
garded as  most  suitable  for  farm 
hedges,  namely  :  the  Rose,  the  Os- 
age Orange,  and  the  Pyracanthus. 
Of  the  Rose  hedges,  the  Microphylla, 
the  Cherokee  and  the  McCartney, 
have  been  tried,  and  in  many  in- 
stances gave  satisfactory  results,  so 
long  as  they  were  young,  thrifty 
and  well  cared  tor ;  but  after  reach- 
ing maturity,  which  is  about  in  seven 
years,  they  begin  to  fail,  and  in 
twelve  years  they  are  insufficient 
for  protection.  A  few  isolated  ex- 
ceptions may  arise  where  greater 
longevity  has  been  attained  in  such 
class  of  hedges;  but  my  statements 
in  this  article  refer  to  general  re- 
sults that  are  practical,  and  not  to 
theories  or  impossibilities. 

The  Osage  Orange  or  Bois  d'Arc 
has,  perhaps,  been  more  universally 
used,  and  on  that  account  may  be 
considered  "  par  excellence,  "  the 
hedge  of  the  country.     I  have  been 


quite  earnest  and  persistent  in  my 
efforts  to  make  this  a  perfect  hedge, 
both  at  my  plantation  in  the  prairie, 
and  at  my  residence  iu  the  suburbs 
of  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  after  much 
expense  and  many  years  of  experi- 
ence  and    observation,    I   am    now 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
not  fully   answer  the  purposes  of  a 
perfect  hedge    plant.      The  objec- 
tions are,  the   Osage  Orange  is  by 
nature  a  tree,  and  though  it  may  be 
closely  pruned   and   wattled  in,   so 
as    to   all    appearances    to    be    the 
hedge  ;  yet  so  soon  as  we  pride  our- 
selves   upon    having    an    excellent 
hedge,  and  leave  it  as   a  landmark 
of  our  success,  behold,  it   starts  to 
become   a    tree — the  sharp    thorns 
around  its  body  drop  off,  the  small 
inferior  branches  decay,  and    then 
the  pigs  and  goats  find  gaps  to  slip 
through,  and  the  cattle   afterwards 
force  their  way  in,  and  all  depredate 
upon  our  grain  crops  and  fruit. — 
This    kind  of  hedge    is    illustrated 
upon   almost  every    square  mile  of 
our  prairies  in  this  region.     Before 
closing  my  remarks  on   the   Osage 
Orange  hedge,  I    will  briefly  add, 
that  I  am  now  engaged  in   repair- 
ing here  at  my   residence,   an   old 
Osage  Orange  hedge,   which  I  had 
wattled   in  and   pruned,    so    as    to 
make  a  complete  hedge,  about  two 
years  ago,    and    then   it    was    pro- 
nounced by  all  a  complete  success. 
Now,  to   my  regret  and  surprise,  I 
find  that  the  wattling  and  beading 
down    the    branches,    has   with   me 
proved  a  failure — owing,  I  presume, 
to  a  reversion  of  the  branches  down- 
ward, and  below  a  horizontal  line, 
causing  the  sap  to  flow  contrary  to 
the    order    of   nature,   thereby   de- 
stroying   its  vitality.     To    remedy 
this  difficulty,  I  am  now  engaged  in 
nailing  on  fence  plank,   on   the    in- 
side of  the  old  hedge,  to  the  Osage 
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Orange  tree  that  are  in  a  line,  say 
2  1-2  feet  high,  and  by  this  plan 
the  old  hedge  is  again  made  pig- 
proof. 

The  Pyracanthus  in  an  evergreen 
thorny  shrub,  apparently  belonging 
to  the  Hawthorn  species,  and  by 
some  erroneously  called  the  Eng- 
lish Hawthorn  ;  but  the  Hawthorn 
is  deciduous,  and  cannot  be  classi- 
fied with  this  superior  hedge  plant. 

My  experience  with  the  Pyra- 
canthus has  been  attended  with  the 
most  gratifying  results,  and  I  fully 
concur  with  Col.  Langdon,  of  Mo- 
bile, in  saying,  that  every  farm  in 
the  South  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  such  a  hedge.  Being  a  shrub,  it 
never  sheds  its  thorns,  nor  grows  so 
large  as  to  lose  that  compactness 
near  the  ground  which  is  its  charac- 
teristic feature  With  occasional 
trimming,  it  becomes  a  living  wall 
of  perennial  verdure,  charming  to 
look  at,  either  in  the  spring  time, 
with  its  many  clusters  of  delicate 
white  flowers,  or  in  autumn,  with 
its  gaudy  orange  colored  berries. — 
It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  object  to 
behold. 

Undoubtedly  the  Pyracanthus 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede 
all  other  hedge  plants.  My  plan 
for  making  a  Pyracanthus  hedge  is, 
first,  to  make  a  bed  with  a  turn 
plough  six  feet  wide,  closing  out  in 
the  middle  with  a  deep  furrow,  in 
which  to  set  the  plants  in  a  straight 
line,  18  to  20  inches  apart,  for 
rooted  plants  ;  then  fill  in  the  soil 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  press 
it  down  firmly  on  the  roots  ;  after- 
wards, keep  the  ground  well  stirred 
and  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  In 
the  same  manner  the  cuttings  arc  to 
be  set  out,  but  onl}T  12  to  14  inches 
apart — or,  the  cuttings  may  bo 
placed  out  in  a  nursery,  to  take 
Q'oot,    and  about  the  middle  of  No- 


vember or  in  December,  set  out  as 
above  directed  in  the  hedge  row. — 
The  best  time  for  setting  out  hedge 
plants,  is  from  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  last  days  of  February — 
yet,  rooted  plants  will  grow,  if  sot 
out  early  in  March. 

Hedges  of  every  kind,  to  succeed 
well,  must  be  planted  out  in  a  rich 
soil ;  if  the  soil  is  poor,  enrich  it  by 
manuring,  and  then  set  out  your 
plants,  and  by  cultivation  and  judi- 
cious pruning  you  may  expect  to 
have  a  hedge  sufficient  to  keep  out 
stock  of  every  kind  in  four  or  five 
years,  from  rooted  plants.  I  have 
a  formidable  hedge  around  my 
orchard  here  where  I  reside,  of  the 
Pyracanthus.  I  have  also  com- 
menced hedging  with  this  plant  in 
the  Prairie,  and  expect  to  show 
good  hedges  in  four  or  five  years 
time.  I  would  recommend  the 
pyramidal  form  for  trimming  hedges 
as  the  best.  If  missing  spaces  ap- 
pear in  your  hedge,  nil  them  up  by 
covering  the  lower  branches  of  the 
growing  plants  with  soil — say  two 
to  three  inches  deep,  and  they  will 
a. ways  take  root,  and  fill  up  miss- 
ing places.  Weak  places  in  your 
hedges  may  be  remedied  by  bending 
in  and  by  wattling  the  branches. — 
It  will  be  necessary  to  trim  the 
hedge  every  year  regularly,  with 
hedging  shears — say  whenever  the 
new  growth  reaches  six  inches,  then 
trim  back  to  four  inches,  and  repeat 
this  operation  after  every  new 
growth  of  six  inches,  &c,  .  &c. — 
Hedge  plants,  like  Osage  Orange, 
should  be  set  out  only  five  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  to  dwarf 
them,  as  they  are  inclined  to  make 
trees,  and  vice  versa  with  the  Pyra- 
canthus,  as    they  never   grow   into 


trees. 
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The  Smaii   Grains. 

Every  Southern  planter  should 
determine  to  sow  a  remunerative 
small  grain  crop  this  fall,  and  he 
who  does  not  do  so  will  lose  a  hand- 
some percentage  upon  his  planta- 
tion investment.  Every  "  big  crop," 
however,  is  not  a  paying  crop.  To 
sow  valuable  and  high-priced  small 
grain  on  roughly  prepared  land  is 
bad  economy,  simply  because  the 
increased  yield  always  repays  for 
thorough  preparation.  I  am  aware 
it  is  futile  to  advise  planters  to  sow 
a  smaller  area,  and  increase  \yj 
thorough  culture  the  yield  per  acre  ; 
and,  possibly,  they  are  wise  in  not 
at  this  time  listening  to  such  advice, 
for  where  land  is  cheap,  and  labor- 
ers both  scarce  and  inefficient,  and 
trained  too  to  performing  their 
work  in  a  helter-skelter  manner,  it 
may  be  extravagant  to  attempt 
scientific  farming  on  a  large  scale. 
Labor,  scientifically  directed,  will, 
at  a  certain  cost,  produce  thirty 
bushels  o?  wheat  per  acre;  with, 
perhaps,  less  cost,  and  certainly 
with  less  trouble  to  the  planter,  than  j 
an  ordinary  field  hand,  after  the  old 
style,  will  sow  and  reap  from  three 
acres  about  the  same  number  of 
bushels.  Hence  the  planter  who 
sows,  surrounded  by  demoralization, 
is.  apt  to  sow  for  the  present,  and 
adopt  that  system  which  taxes  least 
heavily  both  his  patience  and  his 
pocket.  He  who  looks  to  the  fu- 
ture, expects  to  improve  his  land, 
and  determines  to  transmit  to  his 
heirs  an  inheritance  of  increasing 
value,  will  pursue  a  different  pokey, 
and  while  he  curtails  his  area  will 
increase  his  yield. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  land  to 
be  sown  in  small  grain  must  be  as 
thoroughly  prepared  as  if  for  a  cul- 
tivated crop.  Deep  turning  of  the 
soil    sh-ouid  be    avoided,  and    deep 


breaking  be  the  end  desired.  An 
ordinary  shovel  followed  in  the  same 
furrow  by  a  two-horse,  or  even  one- 
horse  Brinl}'",  Utley  or  Murfee  sub- 
soil, will  repay  as  well  in  small  grain 
as  in  cotton  or  corn.  If  stubble  or 
fallow  land  is  to  be  re-seeded  in 
small  grain  it  should  this  month  be 
"  turned  over,  "  the  subs-oiling  may 
be  done  at  the  same  time  or  post- 
poned until  sowing  time.  The  sub- 
soiling,  if  properly  done,  prevents 
winter  drowning  as  well  as  suffering 
from  drouth  in  the  spring.  In  plow- 
ing under  weeds,  if  a  heavy  chain 
be  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
double  tree,  and  allowed  to  drag 
back  just  to  the  point  of  the  plow, 
the  work  will  be  very  complete. 

Small  grain  should  never  be  ma- 
nured with  stable,  cow-house  or 
compost  manure,  simply  because 
they  all  contain  stray  grains  which 
will  surely  germinate  and  mix  the 
crop.  Land  that  was  manured  from 
the  stalls  of  stock  fed  on  oats,  and 
sown  in  wheat,  will  produce  a  mixed 
crop  of  cats  and  wheat.  Cotton 
seed  sown  broadcast,  fifty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  plowed  in  with  the 
grain,  is  a  specific  manure  for  wheat. 
Commercial  fertilizers  pay  well  on 
any  kind  of  small  grain  ;  one-half 
should  be  sown  broadcast  and  plowed 
in  with  the  grain,  the  other  half 
should  be  sown  on  the  grain  in  Jan- 
uary or  February. 

Many  planters  wishing  to  "  rest  " 
a  field  sow  it  in  small  grain,  plow- 
ing across  the  cotton  and  corn  beds, 
and  think  the  stubble  will  prevent 
washing.  This  is  a  mistake.  If  a 
field  be  caltived  in  corn  or  cotton 
horizontally,  to  rest  it  the  land 
when  sown  should  be  plowed  as  the 
rows  run,  otherwise  the  washing 
will  be  more  injurious  than  if  the 
beds  had  been  left  and  no  small 
grain    sown.     Horizontal   furrows* 
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fifteen  inches  apart,  heavily  ma- 
nured and  drill*  I  .  ickly  in  small 
grain  on  h:lKsides5  will  so  complete-  j 

Jy    prevent;     -washing,     both    while  j 
growing  and   when  in   stubble,  that 
the  entire  hill-side  may  be   covered  j 
by  the  following  fall  with  innumera- 
ble little  terraces,  each  fifteen  inches  | 

I  propose  giving  my  experience 
since  the  war  -with  small  grain,  ("ex- 
pressed neither  bota-nically  nor  sci- 
entifically.) and  will  begin  with 


On  as  many  kinds  of  soil  I  have 
experimented  with  five  kinds  of 
wheat.  Stiff  red  land  invariably 
produced  the  best  crop  and  heaviest 
grain.  Of  the  five  varieties,  a  large 
white  wheat,  introduced  from  Vir- 
ginia, has  been  the  most  productive. 
It  has  a  strong,  large  stalk,  slight- 
ly blue,  resembling  the  old  blue 
stem  or  Mogue  Wheat.  Flour  from 
this  wheat  cannot  be  surpassed.  It 
is  neither  a  late  or  early  wheat,  and 
seldom  suffers  from  rust. 

For  two  years  I  have  sown  a 
small,  plump  white  wheat,  original- 
ly from  the  Patent  Office,  which  re- 
sembled in  stalk,  head  and  grain, 
the  white  Virginia,  but  matures 
later.  Three  acres  of  land,  that 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1800, 
produced  of  this  wheat  this  season 
forty— s i  x  b  us hels. 

Last  season  I  sowed  two  bushels 
of  Bo  ugh  to  n  Wheat,  that  produced 
well,  but  took  the  rust  in  spots  and 
matured  very  late.  This  is  a  de- 
cided objection  to  any  grain,  for 
they  should  all  ripen  so  as  to  be 
harvested  after  "chopping  out" 
cotton,  and  before  "laying  by" 
corn.  These  three  varieties  of  white 
wrheat  seem  this  year  to  have  become 
reddened  in  appearance,  perhaps 
from  the  unusually  dry  spring  ;  or, 


perhaps,  climatic  influence  has  this 
natural  tendency. 

In  1866,  I  received  from  upper 
New  York  ten  bushels  of  beautiful 
white  wheat,  sowed  it  on  good  wheat 
land  highly  manured  and  well  pre- 
pared.. Yield,  about  half  a  crop. — 
The  next  year  only  five  acres  were 
sown  on  land  similarly  prepared  ; 
yield,  almost  nothing.  In  1868,  an 
acre  was  sown,  and  not  one  in  twen- 
ty seed  germinated,  and  not  a  bush- 
el matured.  This  experiment  sug- 
gests its  own  inference. 

For  two  years  I  have  sotvn  a 
large,  heavy,  dark  red,  uninviting- 
looking  bearded  wheat  originally 
from  the  vally  of  Virginia,  that 
yields  well,  weighs  heavily,  and  pro- 
duces a  dull  gummy  flour,  by  no 
means  first  quality.  This  wheat 
grows  tall,  matures  its  stalk  many 
days  before  its  head,  and  looks  when 
ripe  as  if  it  were  badly  injured  by 
rust.  Though  neither  rust  nor  ex- 
cessive wet  or  dry  weather  seem 
ever  to  effect  it. 

The  most  satisfactory  wheat  I 
have  ever  sown  is  a  small,  round, 
pdump  red  grain  known  as  the 
Fuller  Wheat  in  this  section,  be- 
cause greatly  improved  by  a  neigh- 
bor of  that  name.  It  is  the  Clarke 
or  Alabama  spring  wdieat,  and  ma- 
tures very  early.  I  have  harvested 
it  by  the  15th  of  May.  For  ten 
years  it  has  never  failed  to  make  a 
good  crop,  and  yields  as  good  flour, 
and  as  much  of  it,  as  any  wheat  I 
have  sown. 

By  the  middle  of  July,  all  wheat 
should  be  threshed  and  thoroughly 
sunned ;  while  hoc  it  should  be 
sprinkled  with  salt,  and  put  in  close 
bins  or  covered  hogsheads.  Sassa- 
fras rods  run  .through  or  into  the 
wheat  will  drive  out  any  weevils 
that  may  have  attacked  it,  and  pre- 
vent their  return.      Wheat   is,  per- 
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haps,  less  profitable  as  a  market 
crop  than  any  of  the  small  grains, 
though  no  planter  should  ever  buy 
for  his  family  or  employees  an 
ounce  of  flour.  Wheat  straw  is 
considered  valuable  winter  food  for 
cattle  by  many  planters.  I  make 
no  use  of  it  except  to  run  it  through 
my  stables  and  and  cow-house,  or  to 
mulch  garden  vegetables,  potatoes, 
or  fruit  trees.  Wheat  should  be 
sown  in  October ;  the  earlier  the 
better. 

EYE 

is  a  grain  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated in  the  South.  It  is  about  as 
productive  as  corn, bushel  for  bushel, 
and,  if  sown  in  September,  makes 
the  best  possible  winter  pasture, 
which,  however,  milch  cews  should 
never  be  allowed  to  taste,  as  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  rye  is  com- 
municated to  the  milk.  Rye  straw 
is  a  valuable  winter  food  for  cattle, 
and  when  cut  up  and  sprinkled  with 
the  rye  meal,  makes  a  most  nutriti- 
ous food  for  any  kind  of  animal. — 
The  poorest  land  will  produce  two 
or  three  bushels  of  rye,  and  good 
land  from  eight  to  ten.  I  once  har- 
vested thirteen  and  a  half  bushels 
from  a  half  acre  cow-pen.  The 
coldest  winter  has  but  little  effect 
upon  this  grain. 

OATS 

are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
small  grains,  because  they  furnish 
an  economical  substitute  for  corn  in 
seeding  all  kinds  of  animals.  The 
seeds  of  the  common  white  oat  of 
yore  seems  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  rust. 

The  black  oat  is  the  heaviest,  and 
a  very  valuable  grain,  though  ob- 
jectionable, because  when  ripe 
enough  to  cut  it  is  a  perfect  touch- 
me-not ;  one-ibrth  the  crop  is  lost 
by  shattering  out  while  handling. 

The  red  oat  will  repay  the  plant- 


er on  every  kind  of  land,  and  is  not 
subject  to  disease.  It  is  very  pro- 
lific, often  yielding  forty  bushels  per 
acre  on  fair  land.  The  straw  is 
short  and  tender,  and  if  cured  with- 
out being  too  often  wet  is  equal  to 
fodder,  pound  for  pound,  as  winter 
forage  for  cattle  or  mules.  '  I  once 
threshed  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dozen  bundles  of  red  oats  that 
yielded  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  heaping  bushels  of  beautiful 
clean  oats.  At  another  time,  I 
threshed  thirty  dozen,  and  cleaned 
hirty-six  bushels.  Its  capacity 
of  production  would  not  be  reached 
at  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acrj. 
Red  oats  may  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  1st  of  September  to  the  fol- 
lowing March  ;  those  sown  first  are 
usually  the  heaviest,  though  this 
year  oats  sown  in  January  were 
hotter  than  those  sown  last  fall  or 
this  spring,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusually  dry  spring.  Oats  sown 
on  cotton  land,  at  the  last  plowing  of 
the  crop,  or  in  September  after  the 
first  picking,  and  plowed  in  with  the 
shallow  sweep  furrows,  will  make 
an  abundant,  crop,  and  if  the  land 
was  horizon  taliped  for  the  cotton 
crop,  the  oats  will  grow  as  if  drilled 
horizontally,  and  thus  protect  the 
land  from  washing  as  stated  above. 
The  cotton  stalks  can  be  hacked 
down  in  the  winter. 

Of  the  celebrated  Norway  Oats,  I 
know  but-  little.  I  bought  a  bushel 
last  fall  at  §9.00,  and  sowed  them 
the  third  week  in  November  on  good 
land,  highly  manured  with  cotton 
seed..  Every  oat  seemed  to  germi- 
nate, but  in  January  about  one- 
fourth  the  "  stand  "  was  frozen  out. 
They  stood  the  dry  spring  well, 
grew  about  three  feet  high,  and 
have  peculiarly  crowded  heads  nine 
inches  long,  with  thirty  to  eighty 
grains  to  the  head.     They  were  per- 
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fectly  green  when  the  red  oats  were 
harvested.      They  were  not  cut  until 
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late  in  maturing  will  be  objectiona- 
ble. Their  stalk  is  very  large, 
coarse  and  strong. 

BARLEY 

is  also  a  most  valuable  crop,  but 
more  uncertain,  perhaps,  than 


small 
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should  be  stimulated  to  grow  a  fine 
barley  crop.  Thin  land  will  not 
produce  it.  Cow-pens  are  the  best 
spots  to  sow  this  grain  upon.  If 
sown  in  September,  it  may  be  cut 
by  the  1st  of  January  ;  and  unless 
the  winter  is  unusually  severe,  it 
will  be  high  enough  to  cut  again  in 
March,  and  then  grow  up  and  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  seed  to  be  har- 
vested when*  rinc.  When  used  in 
this  way  it  should  never  be  grazed, 
but  cut  with  a  reap-hook  as  soon  as 
it  is  high  enough  to  grasp  with  the 
hand  and  cut  below,  between  the 
hand  and  the  roots  or  ground.  The 
March  cutting  may  be  knee  high. — 
The  effect  oi  green  barley  upon 
work  animals  is  most  astonishing. 
The  planter  who  sows  a  half  acre  of 
barley  on  land  well  prepared  and 
thoroughly  enriched  for  each  mule, 
will  never  own  poor,  diseased,  hide- 
bound plow-stock.  Ripe  barley  is 
a  very  hard  grain,  and  should  never 
be  fed  until  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

I  usually  sow  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  three  pecks  of  rye,  two  bush- 
els of  oats,  or  two  bushels  of  barley 
to  an  acre  of  land. — D.  Wyatt 
Aiken  in  Rural  Carolinian. 


Orchard    Grass. 


In  the  catalogue  of  grasses 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  South,  both  for  meadow  and 
pasture,  this  I  regard  as  the  most 
valuable  for  con  era!  cultivation  from 


the  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

It  withstands  the  frosts  of  our  most 
rigorous  winters,  and  well  endures 
the  hot  and  frequently  very  dry 
summers,  yielding  a  fair  return  for 
cultivation  on  moderately  good  soil, 
and  a  most  abundant  yield  on  that 
if  well  manured.  It  furnishes  good 
pasturage  during  the  winter  months, 
and  if  stock  be  removed  from  it  at 
the  proper  time  in  spring,  it  yields 
an  early  and  bountiful  crop  of 
choice  hay  in  May  and  June.  So 
acceptable  is  the  hay  to  our  best 
judge  of  a  good  article,  the  well-fed 
and  dainty  horse,  that  if  we  place 
in  the  rack  before  him  a  mixture  of 
that  from  clover,  timothy,  herd 
grass,  blue  grass  and  orchard  grass, 
he  will  first  select  the  stems  of  the 
latter,  supposing  all  to  have  been 
cut  at  the  proper  stage  for  curing 
into  the  best  forage. 

This  is  the  ductylis  glomerata  of 
botanists,  the  codes  foot  grass  of 
English  farmers ;  in  this  country 
generally  known  by  the  name  above, 
because  of  its  adaptation  to  shady 
situations.  This  and  blue  grass  are 
especially  important  to  us  of  the 
South,  for  our  forests  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  we  should  utilize 
what  are  left  to  us  by  clearing  out 
their  undergrowth,  not  suffering  the 
axe  to  "  hurl  their  oaks,  "  and  by 
converting  them  into  woodland  pas- 
tures for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs. 

My  opinion  in  favor  of  this  grass. 
is  based  upon  experience  in  its  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  observation  of  its 
growth  by  others  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
Georgia  ;  and  that  opinion  is  well 
corroborated  by  others.  John  Wash- 
ington, an  eminent  practical  farmer 
of  Virginia,  thus  speaks  of  it  :  "It 
will  supply  horses  with  more  hay 
and  grass  in  fail,  winter,  spring  and 
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summer,  tnan  any  o trier  grass  jet 
introduced  into  Virginia,  It  is  the 
only  grass    that  grows  with    us  all 

the  year  round,    except   only   when 


ground  is  irosen. 


t 


■row 


the  quarters  or  the  barn  and  sta- 
bles. The  depredations  of  four- 
:;  '  d  and  two-footed  animals  would 
be  altogether  too  common  and  per- 
sistent to  admit  ol  success. 


on  any  dry  land,  not  excepting  a 
sand  bank.  If  you  want  a  lot  al- 
ways green  for  an  idle  horse  to  run 
in,  this  will  supply  it;  or  green 
grass  in  winter  for  your  dairy  cow. 
this  is  the  only  grass  that  wi.il  fur- 
nish it.  Try  it  on  a  sand  bank  if 
you  can't  do  better.  " — The 
lotion. 


That  portion  of 
\  the   quarters    soon 


'tan- 


My    Peac! 

An  old 


srefaar* 


^  )  n  t  1  e  m  a  n  w  ii  o  c  a  i  i  Ion  g 
been  famous  for  his  good  peaches, 
(and  lived  in  a  good  peach  neigh- 
borhood,) told  me  if  1  would  send 
over  to  his  farm  he  would  give  me 
an  assortment  of  his  best  seedinars. 
lie  did  so,  and  I  planted  them  ac- 
cording to  instructions.  It  was  the 
site  of  an  old  orchard — red  clay 
soil,  long  since  worn  out.  I  had 
cow-penned  part  of  it,  and  upon  the 
rest  scattered  such  scrapings  as  I 
could  find  about  the  place. 

The  location  was  a  southern  and 
northeastern  exposure,  occupying  a 
sort  of  plateau  between  grounds  ris- 
ing towards  the  north  and  north- 
cast. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  budding  or  grafting  gen- 
erally practiced,  and  I  may  say, 
that  there  was  very  little  complaint 
of  diseased  trees. 

Everybody  trimmed  up  and  cul- 
tivated close  to  the  tree.  My  first 
year's  experience  convinced  me  that 
most  persons  planted  their  trees  too 
deep,  and  that  trees  out  of  a  nursery 
should  be  cut  back  so  as  to  present 
as  little  surface  to  the  sun  as  possi- 
ble. It  convinced  me,  also,  that  if 
one  wanted  to  enjoy  his  fruit,  the 
orchard  should  not  be  located  near 


the  orchard  near 
went  to  ruin — - 
the  part  near  the  barn,  occupying 
the  crest  and  southern  slope  of  a 
small  elevation,  has  fared  better. — 

j  For  a  few  years  (while  the  trees 
were  young)  it  was  cultivated,  and 

1  since  then  has  been  used  as  a  sort  of 
waste  patch,  in  which  I  have  sowed 
ull'sorts  of  grasses.  It  is  well  set 
in  a  mix  Lure  of  Rescue,  Yellow  Clo- 

;  ver,  Red  Ton,  Slue  Grass,  White 
and  Red  Clover,  and  has  been  used 

;  as  a  winter  pasture  every  year,  for 

j  these  many  years,  for  everything  on 
the  place  but  the  cows.     A  portion 

:  of  the  lot  (not  in  trees)  is  every  year 
cultivated  in  cotton,  which  gives  the 
grass  a  chance  to  recuperate  and  go 
to  seed.  Pigs  nearly  always  have 
access.  The  trees  are  sound  and 
healthy,  and  very  few  have  ever 
died  of  the  borer.  You  may  stick 
a  pin  there. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  learn 
something  about  finer  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
man— Crawford's  Early,  Crawford's 
Late,  Early  Tiilotson,  etc.,  and 
started  a  new  orchard  nearer  my 
house  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. — ■ 
Pruned  and  cultivated  secundum 
artem.  The  trees  bore  for  a  few 
years,  then  came  the  borer,  the  yel- 
lows, curled  leaf  and  general  debili- 
ty, and  of  the  whole  lot  only  a  few 
seedlings  planted  to  fill  the  orchard 
remain  to  tell  the  tale. 

But  thinking  "it  wool  1  never  do 
to  give  up  so,  Mr.  Brown,  "  I  began 
another  orchard  on  a  southern  slope, 
southwest  of  my  dwelling  on  a  light- 
er soil,  (clay  subsoil,)    and  set  it  in 
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the  best  trees  (budded)  I  could  pro- 
cure. 

The  trees  were  a  select  assorted 
lot,  put  up  for  exhibition,  and  took 
a  premium. 

They  were  carefully  planted,  and 
the  ground  cultivated  in  peas  and 
other  light  crops,  until  the  trees 
came  into  bearing. 

The  trees  grew  off  finely,  and 
bore  for  a  few  years  very  well.— 
Some  of  them  began  to  show  :-ymp- 
tonis  of  decline,  when  I  broke  up 
the  orchard,  applied  ashes  freely 
about  the  roots,  and  drove  a  few 
ten-penny  nails  into  the  tree  near 
the  ground.  I  noticed  the  borer  at 
work,  and  evidence  of  debility  in  a 
good  many  of  the  trees.  I  have 
fenced  off  the  orchard  to  itself.  I  shall 
sow  it  down  in  rye  or  barley,  and 
keep  it  as  a  perpetual  pasture  for 
hogs  and  calves. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  sowing 
an  orchard  to  grain  is  injurious.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  true,  but 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  if  grazed 
off  by  animals  regularly.  If  there 
should  be  farther  signs  of  decay,  1 
shall  try  the  sulphur  treatment. 

A  word  as  to  location.  There  is 
nothing  certain.  Sometimes  the 
most  elevated  points  will  hare  fruit ; 
in  co  m  m  o  n  p  a  r  1  a  n  c  e ,  "•hit,"  w  h  i  1  e 
others  will  "  miss  ;  "  and  again  a 
southern  slope  will  ''hit,"  and  a 
northern  one  will  "  miss,  "  and  vice 
versa.  All  depends  on  some  pecu- 
liarity of  the  soil  or  seasons.  If 
the  ground  be  broken  up  in  the 
spring,  the  fruit  is  much  more  apt 
to  be  killed. 

It  is  the  hoar  frost  which  kills. — 
You  may  have  almost  any  amount 
of  freezes,  sleets,  and  even  snow, 
and  have  fruit,  while  a  light  hoar- 
frost wid  sweep  the   orchard. 

Finally,  seedlings.  I  believe  the 
true  policy  would  be  to  select  seed- 


lings, as  far  as  possible.  The  cling- 
stone varieties  (I  cannot  say  why) 
are  very  apt  to  reproduce  them- 
selves. Tiie  free-stone  vary  very 
much.  I  have  planted  twenty-five 
stones  of  free-stone  variety,  and 
found  only  five  or  six  true  to  the 
original.  Very  few  nurserymen  are 
to  be  relied  on.  The  trees  do  not 
come  true  to  the  catalogue,  and  very 
often  are  feeble  and  worthless. 

It  is  so  easy  to  get  things  mixed 
in  a  nursery,  and  so  much  depends 
upon  irresponsible  subordinates  that 
such  difficulties  must  of'ten  be  in 
the  way.  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  we  should  not 
regularly  make  selections  from  our 
own  orchards,  and  try  to  improve  at 
home. 

I  would  impress  it  upon  every 
one  beginning  life  to  plant  an  or- 
chard ;  make  good  selections  (not 
many  varieties)  from  a  Southern 
nursery  ;  plant  your  trees  carefully, 
and  not  too  deep;  cultivate  in  peas 
or  cotton  ;  keep  the  bedy  of  the  tree 
protected  from  the  sun  as  well  as 
yon  can  ;  use  ashes  and  lime  freely, 
and  allow  hogs  and  poultry  to  have 
free  access  ;  never  allow  decayed 
fruit  to  cumber  the  ground.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  virtue  in 
the  ten-penny  nail  theory,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  trying  it.  "  There 
are  more  things  in  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  Horatio,  than,  you  have 
dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.  " — 
6r.,  in  Rural  Carolinian. 


Ham  Balls.— Take  what  is  usu- 
ally left,  ami  otherwise  lost,  of 
boiled  ham,  chop  fine,  add  as  many- 
eggs  as  you  have  persons  to  eat,  and 
a  small  amount  of  flour  ;  boat  to- 
gether and  make  into  balls.  Fry 
in  a  little  butter  to  a  nice  brown. 
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North  Carolina  Fairs,  J  S70. 

Next  month,  commences  the  Agri- 
cultural Fairs  in  our  State.  Hen- 
derson leads  off.  Then  the  State 
Fair  at  Raleigh,  next  the  Roanoke 
and  Tar  river  at  Weldon,  and  then 
the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation at  Wilmington,  together  with 
the  Carolina  Horticultural  Society, 
closes  the  meetings  in  November. — 
We  urge  upon  planters  and  farmers 


in  this  section  to  encourage  these 
exhibitions  by  their  presence,  for 
they  certainly  will  return  home 
wiser  men  ;  and,  also,  by  sending 
speinm^ns  of  their  stock,  grain, 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers,  for  in 
this  they  do  credit  to  themselves, 
give  information  ami  pleasure  to 
others  and  aid  in  sustaining  associa- 
tions which  entirely  advantage  the 
country.  We  hope  to  see  all  of 
these  Fairs  succeed,  and  put  on  a 
permanent  footing.  There  is  am- 
ple room  in  the  State  for  these  and 
many  more,  and  all  ought  to  work 
in  harmony. 

Our  Edgecombe  people  have  not 
shown  public  spirit  enough  in  these 
matters.  They  hold  back  too  much 
instead  of  going  ahead,  as  they 
could  do  and  should  do.  In  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  Agricultural 
exhibitions,  we  help  our  neighbors, 
and  at  the  same  time  benefit  our- 
selves. We  see  and  are  seen.  An 
interchange  of  ideas  between  those 
of  the  kindred  pursuits  is  always  in- 
structive. Let  us  then  be  up  and 
doing,  and  no  longer  play  second 
fiddle.  The  crop  prospect  through- 
out the  State  being  good  to  date, 
we  expect  a  large  attendance  and  a 
fine  show  of  everything  belonging 
to  the  husbandman. 


guiky    Plows. 

This  valuable  implement  has  been 
in  successful  use  in  the  great  grain 
growing  region  of  the  west  and 
northwest  for  several  years.  Its 
success  there  is  undisputed,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  a  great  labor-saver. 
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The  chief  trouble  with  our  farmers 
at  this  time  is  the  labor  question, 
and  how  to  remedy  the  existing 
evil.  Labor-saving  implements  and 
a  smaller  area  in  cultivation,  will 
solve  the  problem.  The  cost  of 
Sulky  plows,  will,  for  some  time, 
prevent  their  general  use,  but  the 
larger  farmers  can,  we  think,  use 
them  with  economy.  They  have 
been  sufficiently  tested  in  this  State 
by  practical  men,  to  convince  any 
reasonable  mind.  In  Halifax  coun- 
ty they  have  been  in  use  by  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  of  Scotland  .Meek, 
for  three  years  and  by  others  of  that 
neighborhood,  and  the  best  evi- 
dences  of  the  estimates  put  upon 
them,  is  the  fact  that  every  year 
makes  them  more  popular.  Few, 
at  "best,  are  known  to  have  been  at 
work  in  this  county  during  the  sum- 
mer just  past,  and  from  what  we 
know,  their  numberwili  be  increased 
next  season.  In  this  matter  of  la- 
bor-saving implements,  cur  sister 
county  of  Halifax,  is  decidedly 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  believe  of  the 
State. 

That  very  enterprising  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Peter  E.  Smith,  of  Scot- 
lahd  Neck,  has  accepted  an  agency 
for  the  sale  of  Sulky  plows,  and  is 
prepared  to  do  all  needful  repairs  to 
those  broken  or  worn. 


WiN  Cotton  Planters  Grow  Qlch  '? 

In  continuation  of  this  subject, 
from  page  107,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  that  cotton  p  ters  can 
grow  rich  by  a  change  from  the  past 


and  present  habits,  to  the  one  we 
propose  to  introduce. 

We  regard  it  as  utter  folly  for  us 
toil  the  year  round,  and  be  like  the 
boy  who  had  twenty-five  cents,  and 
purchased  a  pocket-book  with  it  and 
then  had  nothing  to  put  in  it. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  become 
wealthy,  we  must  not  be  dependent 
upon  any  section  for  the  prime  ar- 
ticles of  necessity,  but  we  must 
raise  them. 

We  think  we  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  it  will  take  at  least 
half  of  the  cotton  crop,  at  22  cts. 
per  pound  to  pay  the  expense  of 
these  articles  of  prime  necessity  that 
might  be  produced  at  home.  Now, 
suppose  cotton  should  decline  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
then  the  cotton  section  will  be  on 
the  low  pressure.  We  then  shall  be 
exactly  as  the  boy  with  the  empty 
pocket-book.  With  no  pork,  flour, 
farm  implements,  and  many  of  us 
with  no  credit  to  get  supplies  to  run 
the  coming  crop,  as  pocket-book, 
and  all  will  have  to  go  to  cancel 
past  accounts.  In  order  to  succeed^ 
we  must  not  only  have  the  pocket- 
book,  but  must  have  enough  in  it, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  year 
to  run  that  year's  crop  ;  this  will 
enable  you  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  farm  with  much  less  loss,  than  if 
you  were  on  credit,  as  those  who 
operate  on  cash  can  purchase  cheap- 
er than  otherwise.  The  planter  who 
borrows  money  from  his  factor,  and 
p-ives  a  mortgage  unon  his  farm 
for  it,pays  first  7  per  cent,  as  inter- 
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est  on  the  same,  then  he  pays  2J  to 
5  per  cent,  more  as  commission  on 
that  advanced,  then  he  sends  his 
crop  to  him,  sells  it,  and  charges  2|- 
per  cent,  on  the  sales,  which  will 
amount  in  the  aggregate  at  least  to 
12  per  cent.,  which  will  be  equal  to 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  crop.  This 
does  not  include  the  stealage  which 
is  practiced  by  many  factors,  upon 
their  customers,  which  will  swell 
the  amount  to  at  least  15  per  cent. 
The  farmer  who  practices  this,  is 
not  a  freeman,  although  he  may 
meet  expenses  annually,  for  he 
must  send  his  crop  to  his  merchant, 
and  it  is  at  his  option  when  he  sells 
it,  besides  he  is  at  all  times  annoy- 
ed in  his  arrangements,  v/hich 
causes  him  never  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  independence.  In  order 
that  you  and  your  children  may  be 
thrifty  and  grow  wealthy  beyond 
your  most  sanguine  expectations,  let 
us  admonish  you  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing system,  in  the  year  1871, 
and  practice  it  steadfastly,  and  suc- 
cess is  inevitable. 

1st.  Plant  a  sufficiency  m  corn 
and  small  grain  to  produce  a  full 
supply  of  an  ordinary  crop  year, 
not  only  to  feed  mules  and  laborers, 
but  to  raise  an  ample  supply  of 
pork,  &c. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about 
raising  your  edibles  unless  you 
raise  the  grain,  then  its  is  a  small 
matter  to  do  it,  if  you  will  give  a 
portion  of  that  attention  which  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cot- 
ion  crop. 


2nd.  The  cotton  planters  know 
very  well  that  two  or  three  millions 
of  bales  of  cotton  will  bring  them  as 
much  money  as  four  or  five  millions. 
Then  is  it  not  plain  to  the  capacity 
of  every  planter,  that  they  are  pur- 
suing a  ruinous  policy  to  cultivate 
three  acres  in  cotton,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  can  become  prosperous 
by  planting  one-third  less  ?  All 
"  cottondom  "  must  know  that  if 
one-third  of  the  labor  that  is  ap> 
propriated  upon  the  cotton  farms 
was  added  to  the  grain  and  stock 
department,  they  would  not  have  to 
rely  upon  the  north  and  west  for 
horses,  mules,  cattle  and  hogs. 

Let  us  suppose  two  farmers,  A, 
and  B.,  commence  farming  under 
similar  circumstances.  A.  adopts- 
the  rule  to  plaat  enough  of  the 
cereals  to  raise  an  abundant  supply. 
The  remainder  he  plants  in  cotton. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  cannot 
cultivate,  at  most,  more  than  two- 
thirds  as  much  at  B.  in  cotton,  con- 
sequently he  produces  two-thirds  a$ 
much  as  B.  If  cotton  should  fall 
to  12  cts.  per  pound,  he  can  well 
afford  to  take  the  price  or  hold  as- 
he  may  choose,  and  go  on  with  his 
crop  the  coming  year.  How  about 
B. ;  he  has  three  bales  to  A.'s  two, 
but  is  unprepared  to  take  12  cts.  per 
pound,  and  be  able  to  run  the  com- 
ing crop,  as  it  will  take  the  last  bale 
to  pay  the  cost  of  producing.  We 
will  admit  that  if  you  give  B.  20 
cts.  or  upwards  for  his  cotton,  he 
can  succeed  by  the  use  of  economy, 
to  raise  cotton  at  the  present  cost  oi 
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production.  But  we  hold  that,  with 
cotton  at  20  cents,  B.  will  not  grow 
rich  as  fast  as  A.,  who  produces  his 
own  supplies,  neither  does  he  enjoy 
this  life  as  well  as  A,,  who  is  de- 
pendant upon  no  one  for  food  and 
raiment.  His  is  a  business  of  no 
uncertainty  in  peace  or  war,  in  a 
panic  of  high  or  low  prices  his 
home  belongs  to  no  one. 

Let  all  the  B.'s  adopt  A.'s  rule 
and  receive  as  much  money  for  two 
bales  as  they  do  for  three.  "We 
hold  to  the  idea  that  the  present 
policy  of  the  cotton  planter  is  to 
make  capital  dependant  on  labor  by 
making  the  demand  for  labor  greater 
than  the  supply.  Then  two  laborers 
will  do  as  much  as  three  now,  and 
they  will  be  in  a  better  condition 
than  at  present.  It  is  clearly  evi- 
dent the  laborers  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  never  look  beyond  the 
present,  so  far  as  providing  for  the 
future.  Consequently,  if  they  get 
one  dollar  for  a  day's  work,  and  can 
live  with  half  that  amount  they  will 
not  work  more  than  halt  the  time. 
We  propose  to  plant  less  cotton  in 
1871  than  we  ever  planted  to  the 
hand,  and  endeavor  to  improve  our 
farm  by  the  commencement  of  a  ro- 
tation of  crops.  The  system  of  ro- 
tation which  we  intend  to  adopt,  we 
will  give  in  the  next  Reconstruct- 
ed Farmer. 


Rambling  Thoughts. 

From  this  time  forward,  until  the 
crop  is  gathered,  there  is  no  time  to 
loiter,  and  he  must  be  a  trifling 
farmer,     indeed,     who     has    loafed 


about  during  spring    and    summer, 
and  done  well  in  his  estimation,  to 
produce  one-half  of  what  he  should, 
such   will    bo    found  indifferent    to 
saving  it.     We  feel  to  sympathize 
with  the  farmer  who  has  performed 
his  duty,  but  owing  to  the  bad  sea- 
sons which  have  prevailed  in  eastern 
North    Carolina,    has    failed.     We 
can   look    back   from  the   25th   of 
May  to   the  20th  of  July,  when  it 
rained  and  rained  until  we  confess 
we  did  not  know  how  to  manage,  as 
we  were  unaccustomed  to  ploughing 
land  when  too  wet.     We  recollect, 
in  our  youthful    days,    certain   old 
men  who  have  departed    this   life, 
that  seldom  stopped  the  plow  owing 
to    wet    land.     If    we    had   poss- 
essed this  knowledge  this  year,  we 
should   have    continued,    for   there 
were  not  seven  days  in  seven  weeks 
that  our  farm  was  in  that  condition 
to  plow  that  we  would  like  to  have 
had  it.     When  the  rains  commenced 
we  held  the  plow  out  until  we  saw 
that  we  were  a  fit  representative  for 
the  Grass  Association.     This  being 
the  case,  we  have  not  that  prospect 
we  should  have  had,   as   the   grass 
has  injured  the  crop  as  well  as  rain. 
The     prospect    is  better    than   we 
could    have  reasonably  hoped   for, 
under  the  circumstances.     As  bad 
as  the  seasons  have  been,  wre  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  have  a  sufficiency 
of  corn  to  run  the  next  crop. 

We  have  a  fine  lot  of  hogs — the 
most  of  them  half  Chester — the  re- 
mainder full-blood.  Jt  has  been 
said,  by  knowing  ones,  that  the 
Chester  white  will  not  answer  in  our 
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climate.  This  may  bo  so,  if  you 
allow  tbe  Chester  to  "root  pig  or 
die,  "  and  have  him  to  sleep  in  the 
same  bed  for  weeks  without  a 
change.  The  difference  between 
this  breed  and  the  native  is  equally 
as  much  as  that  between  a  good 
breed  of  horses  and  a  sorry  one.  No 
breed  ot  hogs  will  pay  you,  the  way 
in  which  they  are  generally  man- 
aged in  this  section.  Attention 
with  hogs,  as  everything  else,  de- 
pends on  your  success,  and  when 
you  learn  to  give  what  is  due  them, 
you  will  learn  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  breeds.  It  is 
the  common  custom  when  men  get 
Chesters,  to  put  them  in  the  yard 
or  back  lot,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  lie  under  the  houses  or  shelters 
until  they  get  the  mange  or  become 
lousy.  They  should  have  a  house 
or  good  shelter  to  sleep  under  in 
the  winter,  but  their  beds  ought  to 
be  changed  every  week  or  two.  In 
summer,  we  think  a  house  or  shelter 
is  of  no  use,  as  they  will  do  equally 
as  well  or  better  to  take  the  weather 
as  it  comes.  They  should  have  new 
beds  as  often  as  once  every  two 
weeks  while  out.  Were  they  to 
take  the  mange,  have  them  washed 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  water, 
then  grease  them  all  over  with  hog 
lard,  and  this  will  destroy  it  and  all 
vermin.  Some  will  say  this  is  so 
much  trouble,  and  if  I  am  to  follow 
your  instructions,  I  shall  prefer  to 
continue  to  manage  in  the  future  as 
the  past.  If  you  take  your  native 
pig,  which  has  had  no  change  of 
bed,  and  is  so  poor  that  his  head  is 


the  largest  part  about  him,  and  wash 
and  grease  him,  and  give  him  a 
good  bed  to  sleep  upon,  and  feed 
him  twice  a  day,  with  a  portion  of 
his  food  steamed,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  result. 

You  may  raise  your  cotton  to 
buy  your  pork,  we  will  endeavor  to 
devote  a  little  less  to  cotton  and 
more  to  raising  hogs.  "We  purpose 
to  raise  our  mules,  as  we  believe 
this  is  economy.  Before  the  war, 
we  raised  a  part  of  our  mules,  and 
our  experience  is  that  they  are  worth 
more  than  those  drove  to  North 
Carolina,  as  they  can  endure  more 
and  keen  in  better  order. 


SchooSs  m   Farborough. 

Tarboro  is  the  prettiest  town  in 
North  Carolina,  and  is  the  county 
seat  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  intelligent  counties  in  the 
State.  From  this  place  there  were 
shipped  12,000  bales  of  cotton  the 
past  season  ;  and  the  amount  of 
merchandize  disposed  of,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  we 
may  safely  assert  there  is  no  place 
in  this  State,  of  the  same  popula- 
tion that  can  boast  of  a  trade  its 
equal.  The  citizens  of  this  place 
are  as  intelligent,  and  possess  as 
good  moral  habits  as  any  similar 
town  in  the  United  States.  Rut 
they  are  wanting  in  that  spirit 
which  is  necessary  to  bring  the  chil- 
dren of  Edgecombe  together  in 
schools.  We  are  grieved  to  tell 
the  public  that  there  has  not  been 
twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  repairs 
on  the  male  academy  in  Tarboro  is 
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twenty-five  years,  and  we  venture 
the  assertion  that  there  are  men  in 
Edgecombe  to-day,  who  have  sons 
at  school  out  of  this  county,  who 
do  not  know  there  is  such  s.n  insti- 
tution in  Tarboro  as  a  male  school. 
As  for  the  female  schools,  we 
know  not  how  many  there  are,  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  trustees  do 
not  take  that  interest  they  should  | 
in  the  education  of  the  youth  at 
home.  Why  is  it  that  there  is  no 
more  interest  manifested  in  schools  at 
this  place  ?  Is  it  because  the  citi- 
zens are  so  vain  as  to  think  that 
their  children  should,  go  from  home 
to  acquire  an  education?  Can  it  I 
be  possible  that  the  property-hol- 
ders in  Tarboro  are  not  disposed  to 
lead  off  in  institutions  of  this  kind, 
because  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  "  pro 
rata"  in  the  valuation  of  their  pro- 
perty. Every  property-holder  in 
Tarboro  would  be  benefited  as  they 
must  know,  by  establishing  such 
schools  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  do. 
While  the  county  would  be  benefit- 
ed from  centre  to  circumference,  in 
a  pecuniary  point,  the  citizens  of 
all  professions  in  the  town  would  be 
much  more  benefited.  We  know 
these  people  in  town,  and  we  must 
say  we  are  surprised  they  have  de- 
layed this  great  work  so  long  with- 
out even  a  move  towards  that  which 
will  add  to  their  wealth  and  credit, 
and  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  educat- 
ing their  sons  and  d  iu  diters  under 
t h eir  o wn  r  o  o  f .  W  e  t e  1 1 T  arb  o  r  e  a i ;  s 
again  :tthe  people  of  the  county  are 
willing  to  assist  in  this  work. 


Hussey  Bros.&Co.'s  Coach  Shop, 
Tarborouah. 


We  are  pleased,  at  all  times,  to 
announce  to  the  public  any  im- 
provement by  which  the  prosperity 
of  our  section  is  to  be  advanced. — . 
These  sons  of  Edgecombe  arc  meri- 
torious, and  well  deserve  the  patron- 
age of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
All  those  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
anything  manufactured  at  a  coach 
shop,  from  a  fine  carriage  to  an  or- 
dinary vehicle,  can  do  so  by  apply-, 
ing  to  the  above  mentioned  gentle-, 
men.  They  have  added  largely  to 
their  buildings,  and  intend  to  work  a 
larger  number  of  workmen,  so  that 
they  can  furnish  the  farmer  with 
anything  that  rolls  on  wheels,  down 
to  a  wheel-barrow.  We  ask  our 
readers  to  give  these  gentlemen  a 
call  before  sending  out  of  the  State 
to  purchase,  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore,  We  are  one  of  those 
who  patronize  home  industry,  and 
we  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  this,  or 
any  other  home  company  cannot 
supply  our  needs  as  well  as  the 
yankee.  They  have  a  large  lot  of 
good  timber,  well-seasoned,  which 
we  have  examined,  and  they  can  pro- 
cure workmen  as  cheap  as  a  northern 
company;  therefore  they  can  and 
will  supply  any  demand  that  may 
be  made  upon  them.  Besides,,  they 
are  reasonable  and  will  warrant 
their  jobs  to  be  what  they  are  sold 
for.  It  is  and  shall  be  our  aim  to 
hedge  up  every  avenue  by  which 
our  money  escapes  us. 
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Peas  Sowed  with   Oats. 

In  March  we  sowed  one  bushel  of 
field  peas  per  acre  on  about  ten  acres 
of  land,  at  the  time  we  sowed  oats  as 
an  experiment.  For  some  time  we 
considered  our  experiment  a  dead 
failure,  not  being  able  to  discover 
-any  peas  up.  By-and-by,  how- 
ever, they  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  since  the  oats  have 
been  taken  off,  they  are  making 
quite  a  show,  and  we  estimate  that 
there  is  fully  a  half-stand.  Even  a 
half-stand  of  this  valuable  fertilizer 
for  our  half-exhausted  Southern 
lands,  is  quite  a  point  gained  in  our 
agriculture,  and  we  are  of  opinion  if 
we  had  put  one  and  a  half  or  two 
bushels,  in  place  of  une,  our  stand 
would  have  been  sufficient.  Is  this 
not  worth  recollecting  and  practic- 
ing. How  easy  a  matter  it  is  in 
the  spring,  when  there  is  no  push- 
ing labor  on  the  farmer,  to  sow  peas 
broadcast  on  his  old  land,  after 
liaving  sown  his  oats,  and  what  a 
large  job  it  is  in  the  summer  to  take 
time  to  do  this,  when  the  grass  and 
weeds  are  hurrying  you  up.  Our 
little  experiment  having  been  a  par- 
tial success,  we  shall  pursue  this 
matter  next  season  with  a  greater 
width  of  land,  and  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve, with  success. 


Comfort   for    Stock. 


We  need  not  mention  the  comfort 
of  your  stock,  as  the  rigors  of  win- 
ter are  near  at  hand,  and  all  farm- 
ers of  a  calculating  mind  readily 
understands  that  to  protect  these,  is 
not  only  to  their  pecuniary  interests, 


but  is  the  answer  of  a  good  con— 
science  towards  Him  who  has  given 
them  to  you  for  your  comfort.  You 
should  revert  to  the  time  when 
Noah  and  family  entered  the  ark, 
that  God  ordered  these  animals  in 
also,  for  their  own  and  their  pro- 
geny's happiness. 

You  should  remember  that  while 
this  wonderful  boat  stood  the  flood, 
it  bore  these  brutes  in  as  much 
safety  as  it  did  Noah.  Therefore, 
we  do  hold  that  for  man  to  perform 
his  whole  duty,  in  a  christian  point 
of  view,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gain 
in  dollars  and  cents,  he  should 
take  example  from  the  above,  and 
so  prepare  as  to  safely  carry  his 
stock  through  the  rigors  of  winter 
in  comfort. 


J.  M.  M. — If  you  plant  the  win- 
ter black  or  brown  oats  on  heavy 
clay  soil  in  October,  you  will  have 
a  better  yield  in  weight  by  at  lea*t 
five  pounds  per  bushel,  and  they 
will  come  earlier  than  if  sown  in 
the  spring.  But  unless  the  soil  is 
heavy  clay.,  oats  sown  in  the  fall 
will  rarely  come  through  the  win- 
ter, but  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
fall  sowing,  the  weight  of  the  grain 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  the  straw. 
«. 

There  are  many  thousands  of 
dollars  belonging  to  southern  farm- 
ers, now  on  deposit  in  New  York. 
This  money,  instead  of  lying  idle  in 
the  strong  boxes  of  the  North, 
merely  being  taken  care  of,  as  our 
short-sighted  farmers  suppose,  is 
active  in  building  up  the  north,  and 
being  used  for  speculating  on  the 
necessities  of  the  poorer  farmers  of 
the  south.  In  this  case,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  south  are  of  her  own 
household. 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
Drainage. 

3lessrs.  Editors  :  I  sec  atten- 
tion is  leaning  towards  preserving 
lands,  both  by  a  suitable  system  of 
cropping,  as  well  as  by  preventing 
washing  of  hill-sides.  &c.  Now  re- 
construction is  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  we  may  as  well  reconstruct  our 
ways,  our  plans,  habits  of  thought, 
systems  of  drainage,  cultivation,  im- 
plements, stock  and  renew  all  the 
departments  of  husbandry.  Let  re- 
construction be  the  order  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer.  I  pro- 
pose to  give,  in  this  rude  attempt  at 
reconstruction,  a  view  of  the  man- 
ner of  drainage  of  a  farm. 

Before  the  war,  I  read,  in  some 
treatise  on  farming,  the  plan  of 
Scotch  drainage.  It  was  on  hill- 
tops a  ;,"  blind  ditch"  every  forty 
yards  on  the  highest  and  dryest 
portions  of  land,  three  feet  deep, 
and  on  wet  soils  much  closer  drains; 
some  every  ten  yards.  It  was  as- 
serted that  drains  more  than  three 
feet  deep,  were  no  more  effective 
than  those  three  feet  deep.  I  think 
I  can  give  you  an  idea  to  prevent 
washing  of  slopes,  hill-sides,  &c, 
that  will  do  all  that  is  needed.  It 
is,  dig  you  a  drain  three  feet  deep 
just  above  and  close  to  the  brow  of 
the  declivity,  slightly  declining  so 
as  to  give  the  drain  a  gentle  fall, 
sufficient  to  lead  the  water,  but  not 
enough  to  induce  washing  of  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  or  drain,  as  that 
will  soon  destroy  the  drain.  Then 
tile  or  pole,  or  as  I  do,  put  rails  in 


the  bottom  of  the  drain  and  then 
cover  the  tile,  poles  or  rails  with 
pine  tags  or  some  kind  of  substan- 
tial litoer,  so  as  to  fill  the  bottom 
say  one  foot  deep,  with  a  porous, 
strainer  to  prevent  clay  or  sand 
from  taking  possession  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain.  One  foot  of  the 
three  feet  should  be  open  so  as  to- 
facilitate  the  leading  of  surface 
water  through  the  two  feet  of  super- 
lying  strata.  This  will  drain  all 
the  water  approaching  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  you  will  then  only 
have  to  provide  an  escape  for  the 
water  falling  on  the  slope.  This 
can  be  carried  off  by  a  subsoil  drain 
in  the  same  way  as  the  above.  It 
may  be  parallel  to  the  brow  drain, 
or  at  any  inclination  you  may  like, 
owing  to  the  conformation  of  the 
slope,  but  the  decline  or  fall  of  bot- 
tom must  be  just  sufficient  to  drain 
and  not  to  wash,  else  your  blind  will 
soon  be  an  open  drain,  producing 
disaster  to  your  system.  If  the 
slope  is  gentle  and  only  a  short  one, 
you  may  only  need  the  brow  drain, 
as  the  water  from  the  high  land 
draining  to  the  brow  and  down  the- 
slope,  is  the  very  water,  generally,. 
so  destructive  to  the  slope,  as  it 
saturates  the  whole  declivity,  and 
prepares  the  slope  to  wash  in  any 
sudden  shower,  but  the  brow  drain 
cuts  off  this  supply  and  the  slope 
only  has  its  own  water  to  contend 
with.  Steep  hill  sides,  by  a  series 
of  blind  drains,  may  be  made  safe- 
against  almost  any  fall  of  rain 
water.     If  a  drain  every  ten  yards- 
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will  not  suffice,  probably  one  every 
ten  feet  will;  and  if  the  hill  side  is 
near  the  standing,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  it  in  tack  then  drain  to 
the  extent  that  will  suffice,  it  is 
important  to  keep  an  open  way  in 
the  drain,  and  have  the  bottom  ac- 
cessible to  the  surface  water.  One 
foot,  as  stated  above,  for  a  strainer, 
is  of  essential  consequence  to  ensure 
success.  Perhaps,  if  the  ground  is 
a  very  hard  or  close  clay,  and  not 
annually  broken  by  the  plow,  fifteen 
to  twenty  inches  of  ground  will  be 
sufficient,  above  the  lower  mass  in 
the  bottom  of  the  drain.  Horizon- 
tal plowing  on  slopes  is  the  only 
mode  of  cultivation  to  ensure  pro- 
tection, but  this  will  not  be  effectual 
if  the  brow  of  the  slope  is  not  well 
protected  by  a  good  and  well  ar- 
ranged drain.  Viator. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Farmer.] 
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[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 


I  have  a  young  orchard  in  Wafce 
county,  near  Rolesville,  and  my 
trees  have  suffered  severely  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  with  what  some  of 
my  neighbors  call  blight.  The 
trees  put  out  vigorously  in  spring, 
and  early  in  June  the  ends  of  the 
branches  turn  yellow  and  die.  The 
bark,  for  some  distance  down  the 
diseased  limbs,  and  sometimes  the 
trees,  has  the  appearance  of  having 
passed  through  fire.  I  have  ex- 
amined carefully  for  insects  but 
find  none.  What  causes  the  blight, 
and  what  will  cure  it?       J.  A.  S. 


Reconstructed  I1 


armer 


We  hear  much  complaint  about  the 
"  cut  worm  "  injuring  the  corn  after 
the  ground  has  heen  drowned  or 
overflown,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
many  places  this  }7ear. 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  where 
water  eddies  back  out  of  a  running 
stream,  and  not  where  the  water 
simply  runs  directly  over  the  land. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  back- 
water carries  the  es^s  on  tho  land 
and  in  subsiding  leaves  them  there^ 
but  that  when  the  water  runs  across, 
without  leaving  deposits,  no  such 
pests  are  found. 

Cannot  some  reader  of  the  Re- 
constructed Farmer  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject.  V. 

Edgecombe  Co.,  July  20,  1870. 

o 

Profitable  Business  for  Wo- 
men.— One  of  the  most  profitable 
as  well  as  interesting  kinds  of  busi- 
ness for  a  woman  is  the  care  of  bees. 
In  a  recent  agricultural  report  it  is 
stated  that  one-  lady  bought  four 
hives  for  ten  dollars,  and  in  five 
years  she  was  offered  one  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars  for  her  stock, 
and  refused  it  as  not  enough.  In 
addition  to  this  increase  of  her  cap- 
ital, in  one  of  these  five  years  she 
sold  twenty-two  hives  and  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  honey. 
It  is  also  stated  that  in  five  years, 
one  man  from  six  colonics  of  bees 
to  start  with,  cleared  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  of  honey  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  colonies  of  bees„- 
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Meeting  of  the  Edgecombe  Agsi- 
cultura!  Society  for  August. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12 
o'clock,  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  16th,  by  Col.  C. 
I>.  Killebrew,  President. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Reading  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  Capt.  Jno.  S.  Dancy,  of 
the  Reconstructed  Farmer  was  requested  to  ace 
as  Secretary. 

The  reading  of  the  proceedings  of  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

Jos.  IT.  Pippen  and  T.  W.  Toler  were  en- 
rolled as  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  inquired  if  any  efforts  had 
been  made  to  organize  Township  Societies 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  central  one.  Upper 
Pishing  Creek  Township  had  organized  one. 
electing  Joseph  IT.  Pippen  as  President. 

By  request  the  Secretary  read  the  address 
"  To  Agriculturists  and  Agricultural  Organ- 
izations throughout  the  Country,"  calling  for 
an  "  Agricultural  Congress,"  to  he  held  in 
the  city  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  Oct.  26th, 
1870. 

On  motion  the  President  oppointed  Capt. 
Thigpen,  of  the  Reconstructed  Farmer,  and  11. 
C.  Boun  e  as  delegates  to  the  "  Congress  " 
from  this  Society. 

The  subject  for  discussion  being  in  order, 
the  President  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  our 
present  system  of  farming  must  undergo  a 
radical  change  soon,  or  our  country  would 
deterioate  to  such  a  degree  as  to  drive  us 
away  from  it.  Let  us  adopt  a  new  system 
before  it  is;  too  late  ;  let  us  improve  our  soil 
and  not  think  so  much  of  self.  Work  more 
for  your  children  and  the  next  generation, 
and  less  for  this.  Let  us  not  pursue  old 
beaten  tracks,  wearing  out  mules,  imple- 
ments and  land,  and  getting  poorer  every 
year,  but  commence,  rather,  a  judicious  sys- 
tem of  rotation  and  nature  will  assist  us 
wonderfully.  A  remunerative  system  has 
been  practiced  in  other  States,  and  why  not 
here.  Louisiana  lands  that  produced  from 
one  bale  to  a  bale  and  half  per  acre,  now 
yield  but  a  half  bale,  and  even  less,  and  are 
still  growing  poorer.  Let  us  improve  our 
stock.  The  President  loved  good  stock — for 
they  were  pleasant  to  look  at,  and  pleasant 
to  eat.  Besides,  they  made  good  manure  that 
was  worth  hauling  out. 


G.  L.  Wimberly  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  President  had  adopted  any  system  of  ro- 
tation. 

The  President  had  adopted  no  regular 
system.  Had  rested  his  land  every  other 
year,  grazing  it  however,  but  saw  no  great 
improvement.  Had  abandoned  grazing 
lands  lying  out,  and  found  steady  improve- 
ment. Plants  corn  after  rest.  Had  discon- 
tinued hauling  large  quantities  of  worthless 
soil  for  compost  purposes. 

Mr.  Wimberly  thinks  second  crop  of  cot- 
ton after  rest  in  weeds  better  than  the  first. 
One  of  the  poorest  crops  he  ever  made  was 
after  rest  and  a  heavy  coat  of  weeds  :  could 
not  account  for  it. 

Mr.  President  thought  that  commercial  fer- 
tilizers would  pay  better  on  land  that  had 
rested,    than  hauling  so  much    compost. 

Mr.  Wimberly  makes  three  crops  before 
resting, — two  of  cotton,  in  succession,  and 
one  of  corn. 

J.  L.  Home  had  not  practiced  rotation.— 
Had  taxed  his  land  too  heavily  with  succes- 
sive Cotton  Crops.  The  late  Baker  Staton 
once  told  the  lamented  Edmund  Ruffin  that 
he  wanted  a  rotation  that  would  give  him  a 
heavy  cotton  crop  every  year,  and  Mr.  R. 
replied  that  he  could  give  him  no  such  rota- 
tion. He  (Home)  has  realized  best  crops 
from  lands  lying  near  houses  and  cultivated 
nearly  every  year  ;  such  land  having  rested 
but  two  years  in  twenty,  though  much  com- 
post had  been  used,  and  the  land  had  receiv- 
ed one  heavy  liming  in  the  twenty  years. — ■ 
Was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  systemat- 
ic rotation  should  be  a  lopted. 

Dr.  Nobles  had  cultivated  every  year  and 
finds  his  lands  wearing  out,  especially  where 
commercial  fertilizers  had  been  used.  Would 
test  at  least  every  other  year  hereafter. 

Mr.  Wimberly  wanted  some  plan  devised 
to  do  away  with  the  heavy  labor  of  compost- 
ing. 

Mr.  Standi  suggested  the  following  rota 
tion  :  Cotton,  corn,  small  grain  ;  say  '71  cot- 
ton, manured  as  much  as  possible  ;  '72  corn 
and  ;73  small  grain.  After  small  grain  make 
all  the  manure  you  can  for  cotton. 

The  President  said  it  was  Mr.  Ruffin's 
opinion  that  without  lime  you  could  not  im- 
prove soil  beyond   its  originial   fertility,  but 
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with  it  its  production  could  be  increased  be- 
yond doubt. 

Dr.  Nobles  suggested  that  one  difficulty 
in  regard  to  rotation  was,  that  much  good 
corn  land  would  not  produce  cotton. 

The  President  thought  wheat  sowed  very 
early,  and  not  liable  therefore  to  be  killed 
by  winter  freezes,  would  be  a  good  rotation 
crop.  Thought  that  land  lying  out  two  years 
or  more,  successively,  was  very  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  was  difficult  to  cultivate,  and 
rarely  did  well.  Did  not  believe  the  appli- 
cation of  guano  on  soil  destitute  of  vegeta- 
ble matter,  at  all  remunerative. 

Capt.  J.  R.  Thigpen  thought  that  under 
the  system  which  obtains  throughout  the 
South  generally,  capital  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  the  mercy  of  labor. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  had  demoralized 
labor  to  the  great  injury  of  the  planter. 

The  true  remedy  for  this  was  in  diminish- 
ed cotton  and  other  hand  crops.  In  other 
words  a  good  rotation  would  improve  the 
lands  and  control  the  labor   of  the  country. 

Without  reaching  a  conclusion  on,  mo- 
tion of  Capt.  Thigpen,  J,  L.  Home,  Jesse 
Stancil,  G.  L.  "Wimberly,  Jno.  S.  Dancy, 
J.  J.  Battle  and  E.  Cherry  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  recommend  a  suitable  rotation 
of  crops  for  Edgecombe  county,  at  its 
next  regular  meeting,  the  third  Tuesday  in 
September. 

Society  then  adjourned. 


The  following  letter  of  invitation  is 
addressed  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Cape  Eear  Agricul- 
tural Association  : 

Rooms  of  the  Executive  Committee,    ~) 

Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Ass.,  > 

Wilmixgtox,  N.  C,  July  25,  1870.     ) 

To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of  the   Cape  Fear 

Agricultural  Association  : 

The  Executive  Committee  are  making  the 
most  ample  preparations  for  holding,  at  their  i 
Fair    Grounds,    the   next   (second)    Annual 
Fair,  to  commence  November  loth,  and    to 
continue  for  four  days. 

Our  Premium  List  is  now  published  and 
will  soon  be  distributed,  for  the  information 
of  contributors. 

We  invite  all  our  people,  planters,  farmer?, 


mechanics,  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
and  we  do  not  confine  our  invitations  to  the 
people  of  our  own  State  alone,  but  we  invite 
the  people  of  all  the  States,  and  of  every 
clime,  to  come  to  our  Fair,  or  Exposition, 
and  submit  specimens  of  the  productions  of 
their  soil,  of  their  work-shops,  of  their  mer- 
chandize and  their  manufactories,  to  a  com- 
parison with  similar  specimens  that  will  be 
presented  by  other  competitors. 

And  la3t,  though  not  least,  we  invite  the 
ladies  most  cordially  to  come  and  help  us  to 
make  :i  Floral  Hall  "  all  that  it  should  be— a 
credit  to  our  country — "  the  Cape  Fear  coun- 
try." 

We  hope  and  expect  to  make  "  Floral 
Hall  "  a  place  where  works  of  art  and  re- 
fined taste  may  be  found,  seen  and  admired, 
"  Floral  Hall  "  will,  of  necessity,  be  the  cen- 
tre ot  attraction.  We  therefore  say  to  the 
ladies— you  must  make  it  all  that  your  best 
friends  could  wish  it  to  be.  We  leave  it  in 
your  hands,  and  we  know  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed. 

To  planters  and  farmers,  korticulturalists 
and  vine-dressers,  we  say  come  en  masse,  with 
the  rarest  specimens  of  your  fields,  aud  let 
none  stay  away  or  leave  behind  him  eveiy 
specimen  of  his  crops,  because  he  fears  com- 
petition, and  that  he  may  not  win  the  highest 
prize.  Comparatively  few  that  exhibit  can 
take  the  highest  prize.  But  all  can  show 
their  interest  in  the  cause  we  have  at  heart, 
by  being  present  first — and  by  presenting,  if 
possible,  something  rare  and  g6od  that  they 
have  produced.  E,emember,  tillers  of  the 
soil,  that  you  are  nearly  the  only  producers 
of  wealth — all  others  are  exchangers. — 
Miners  and  mechanics  are  very  near  of  kin 
to  you,  but  you  staud  first.  Show  theu  a 
noble  and  manly  resolve  to  do  your  duty 
"  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased 
God  to  call  you."  By  an  exchange  of 
thoughts,  and  of  experiences  in  your  great 
work  of  "  replenishing  the  earth  and  subdu- 
ing it,"  you  may  do  much  good  to  your  fel- 
low-laborer and  at  the  same  time  learn  much 
in  return.  It  is  by  such  means  that  our  As- 
sociation hopes  to  benefit  all  classes  of  our 
people.  Come  then,  and  spend  a  few  days 
in  social  re-union  and  pleasant  intercourse, 
after  a  long  Summer  of  heat  and  toil,  you 
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are  richly  entitled  to  the  recreation  as  a  re- 
ward for  your  honest  industry.  You  may 
here  acquire  and  impart  information  to  your 
fellow-men  that  will  tend  to  make  us  a  great 
agricultural  people,  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  term. 

To  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  we 
say  come,  with  your  works  of  art  and  scien- 
tific skill.  Remember  that  upon  you  rests 
the  responsibility  of  making  our  great  agri- 
cultural section  absolutely  independent  of 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  more  nearly  so  than 
any  section  can  be  made.  This  great  work 
you  must  accomplish,  and  it  must  not  long 
be  delayed.  When  we  can  say  that  our  soil 
yields  all  the  products  necessary  for  man's 
comfort,  and  that  our  work-shops  and  manu- 
factories produce  all  that  is  necessary  and 
needful  for  the  health,  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  our  race,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  be  an  independent  and  self-sustain- 
ing people.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  excel 
others  in  the  good  quality  and  cheapness  of 
your  productions.  Bring  your  best  speci- 
mens and  compare  them  with  your  neighbors 
and  more  distant  competitors,  and  you  will 
learn  more  in  our  four  day's  exposition  than 
you  will  acquire  in  a  life  time,  if  you  stay  in 
your  own  shops  and  never  look  beyond  them. 
The  true  mechanic,  like  the  true  man  every- 
where, learns  much  by  observation,  and 
where  can  you  find  so  fine  a  field  for  this  as 
at  these,  our  annual  exhibitions  of  works  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

To  the  merchants  of  Wilmington  we  invite 
you  all  to  come  to  our  Fair,  and  place  on 
exhibition  some  specimens  of  your  articles  of 
merchandize  or  trade.  Places  will  be  as- 
signed you,  and  you  must  not  again  fail  to 
come  to  your  own  Fair.  You  have  aided  us 
in  a  material  way,  but  you  must  not  stop 
there.  Come  and  help  us.  Ample  space 
will  be  allowed  to  all — the  wholesale  and  the 
retail  dealer.  This  Fair  belongs  exclusively 
to  none,  but  especially  to  all  our  people- 
Come  then  with  your  specimens,  and  let  us 
see  that  commerce  and  trade  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Finally,  we  say  to  all  our  people  come. — 
From  the  Roanoke  to  the  Congaree,  and  from 
tha  Neuse  to  the  Pee  Dee  we  say  come  ;  and 


let  us  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  old  Cape 
Fear,  and  interchange  views  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  several  counties — exhibit  our 
specimens,  and  have  have  an  old  fashioned 
socfal  re-union  worthily  of  the  people,  the 
place  and  the  occasion. 

Miners  and  Mineralogists  are  invited  to 
come  with  specimens  of  North  Carolina's 
great  mineral  products.  You  will  be  wel- 
come to  our  exposition,  and  ample  space  as- 
signed for  your  accommodation. 

Ample  accommodations  will  be  made  for 
eyery  kind  and  description  of  the  products  of 
our  fields,  our  mines  our  shops  and  our 
warehouses. 

Lastly,  if  you  can  bring  nothing  else  to  ex- 
hibit, bring  yourselves  and  your  families. — 
You  and  they  will  be  the  welcome  guests  of 
the  Association  and  people  of  Wilmington. 

By  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
S.  L.  Fremont,  President. 


The  approaching  Fair  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Association,  promises  to 
be  a  complete  success.  Already  we  learn 
that  the  Executive  Committee  are  making 
ample  preparations, and  we  hope  the  farmers 
of  Eastern  Carolina  will  appreciate  their 
efforts  to  build  up  a  fair  that  will  reflect 
credit  on  the  section  in  which  it  is  located  by 
attending  and  carrying  something  for  exhibi- 
tion. 


It  costs  three  cents  less  to  raise  a  pound 
of  cotton  now  than  before  emancipation  was 
proclaimed.  There  is  still  a  profit  of  $41.30 
per  bale  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
or  $90,000,000  on  a  crop  of  8,000,000  bales 

A  young  Colorado  farmer  writes  :  "I  tell 
you  it  is  tough  to  come  in  worn  out  with  the 
hard  work  of  breaking  prairie,  and  have  to 
do  your  own  cooking." 


The  Artesian  well  in  St.  Louis  which  is 
over  3,000  feet  deep  is  to  be  re-opened  for 
thermometrieal  experiments. 


The  Reconstructed  Farmer  only  $2  00 
per  annum. 
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Dr.  J.   W.    JOWJES, 


JBditor. 


Amicus   Plato,    amicus  Socrates,    sed  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 

The  men  of  America  love  pretty, 
little,  delicate,  tender  women.  The 
American  women  live  so  as  to  be, 
and  look  pretty,  little,  delicate  and 
tender.  The  mothers  either  make 
their  daughters  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  men,  or  the  men  have  learned 
themselves  to  love  such  women  as 
we  have.  At  any  rate,  they  mu- 
tually love,  and  get  married,  and  in 
a  few  years  thereafter,  the  pretty, 
little,  delicate,  tender  wife  sickens, 
pales,  and  turns  into  a  sick,  ner- 
vous woman  to  be  nursed  and  doc- 
tored, the  rest  of  her  life,  which,  in 
many  cases,  is  a  brief  space  of  time. 
Mothers,  you  must  rear  your  daugh- 
ters differently,  so  as  to  make  them 
strong,  robust,  ruddy-cheeked;  with 
able  bodies ;  with  strong  arms, 
hands  and  legs  and  feet;  rear  them 
to  work,  eat  and  sleep ;  rear  them 
for  a  real  life — a  life  of  labor  and 
love.  The  men  will  soon  learn  to 
love  them  the  better,  for  they  will 
soon  see  that  they  can  help  them  as 
well  as  love  them.  You  must  give 
more  attention  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  your  danghters,  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  after  the 
moral  training,  if  you  would  have 
them  of  "  sound  body  and  mind.  " 
Look  at  it  before  they  go  to  school— 
they  are  kept  up  in  the  house  and 
yard — save  a  walk  now  and  then — 


and  not  permitted  to  take  that  fresh 
air  and  vigorous  exercise,  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  the  muscles,  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  animal  func- 
tions. At  school,  they  may  walk 
once  a  day  ;  spend  a  short  time  sit- 
ting in  the  grove  ;  then  go  to  the 
crowded  school  room  or  their  cham- 
ber, pressed  down  by  multiplicity  of 
lessons,  which  they  are  not  in  the 
state  and  often  not  of  the  age  to 
learn. 

They  are  reared  like  the  hot-house 
plant,  and  like  it,  wither  at  the 
first  winter's  blast.  How  few  healthy 
women  we  have.  We  all  see  the 
wrong  and  feel  it,  but  how  change  for 
the  better.  Is  there  no  help  for 
this  state  of  things  ?  There  is,  and 
our  people  must  be  educated  to  it. 
It  must  be  done  by  degrees,  and 
with  great  discretion  and  the  best 
judgment.  The  error  first  to  cor- 
rect is  the  "  sentiment ';  and  the 
"  fashion.  "  This  must  be  done  by 
the  mothers,  fathers,  and  our  teach- 
ers. The  young  lady  can  do 
nothing—  she  is  helpless.  She  dare 
not  stand  up  in  society  against  the 
"  common  sentiment,  "  and  do  what 
is  called  unlady-like,  though  she  be 
following  her  most  chaste  maiden  in- 
stinct. Our  mothers  must  see  to  it, 
that  their  children  have  healthy  and 
pleasant  exercise  in  open  altogether 
with  profitable  employment  at  home. 
Teach  them  to  be  always  usefully 
employed,  and  to  consider  no  labor 
that  is  needed  to  be  done,  "  unlady- 
like. " 
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To  the  teachers,  we  suggest  that 
they  have  a  Horticultural  depart- 
ment in  all  the  boarding  schools 
and  colleges,  where  the  girls  can 
walk  and  work,  and  take  fresh  air, 
exercise,  and  recreation,  and  form 
habits  of  industry,  an  fit  themselves 
for  real  practical  life.  In  addition 
to  the  walk,  if  you  please,  let  them 
spend  an  hour  morning  and  evening 
in  the  garden,  each  having  her 
tract  of  land  or  portion  of  work  to 
do  and  see  after,  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  instructor, 
who  should,  from  time  to  time,  give 
lectures  on  gardening,  botany  and  • 
domestic  economy. 

See  them  in  the  morning, 
"Brushing,  with  hasty  steps,  the  dew  away." 

They  are  gone  to  the  garden  ; 
one  digging  about  the  plants, another 
training  the  tender  shoot,  another 
planting  the  6eed,  another  pruning 
the  vine,  another  gathering  the 
fruits  of  her  labor. 

This  exercise  is  worth  more  than 
the  dance,  the  ride  or  the  walk. — 
It  calls  into  play  every  muscle,  and 
begets  inquiries  concerning  nature 
and  nature's  laws.  The  bereakfast 
bell  rings — see  how  they  run — hear 
how  they  laugh — they  are  glad — 
they  are  hungry. 

For  the  boys,  we  hope  soon  to  see 
an  Agricultural  college,  and  agri- 
cultural departments  in  all  our  col- 
leges and  schools.  We  are  an  ag- 
ricultural people  and  we  must  rear 
our  boys  for  farmers,  and  our  girls 
for  farmer's  wives. 


Ax  honest,  straightforward,  so- 
ber man,  when  he  enters  your  gate, 
wishes  to  go  directly  to  your  door, 
and  not  be  made  to  angle  and  circle 
about  your  yard.  From  the  front 
gate,  he  wishes  to  see  all  clear,  to 
your  front  door. 

How  strange  that  the  English 
should  depart  from  their  ordinary 
plain  courses  in  this  matter.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  French 
Institute  this  year,  Mr.  Charles 
Blane  read  an  essay  on  Aesthetics 
of  Lines,  in  which  he  protested 
against  English  landscape  garden- 
ing, which  has  so  properly  dethron- 
ed the  French  gardening  all  over 
the  world.  He  sajTs  :  "  When  one 
wishes  to  make  the  plan  of  an  Eng- 
lish garden,  one  has  but  to  make  his 
gardener  drunk  and  to  follow  his 
reelings." 


The  North  Carolina  Horticultu- 
ral Society  met  in  Wilmington  on 
the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August, 
in  the  Court  room,  President  W.  L. 
Steele  in  the  chair.  After  a  short, 
harmonious  and  business  meeting, 
on  motion  of  Capt.  J.  S.  Dancy,  of 
Tarboro,  the  society  adjourned  to 
meet  next  day  at  10  o'clock,  at  the 
Masonic  hall — the  place  of  holding 
the  Fair. 

This  was  the  first  Horticultural 
Fair  in  our  State.  It  promised 
much,  and  has  met  the  expectation 
of  its  friends.  Many  articles  were 
entered,  with  credit  to  all  parties. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  we 
could  not  attend.  We  were  pre- 
vented by  urgent  professional    du- 
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ties.  We  give  our  readers  a  report 
of  the  Fair,  which  "we  find  in  the 
Wilmington  Journal: 

HOilTICULTURAL    FAIR. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Carolina 
Horticultural  Society  on  Thursday 
was  most  creditable,  and  warrants 
the  belief  that  at  an  early  day  this 
portion  of  the  State  will  become  a 
great  fruit-growing  section.  We 
have  attended  the  Pomological  Fairs 
at  the  north,  and  we  are  confident 
that  the  display  of  pears  here  was 
superior  to  any  we  have  seen  there, 
while  the  peaches  were  fully  up  to 
the  northern  standard.  We  speak, 
of  course,  as  to  quality.  We  had 
comparatively  few  exhibitors,  and 
many  of  these  presented  only  a  lim 
ited  quantity.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
the  display  was  gratifying  and  as- 
tounding. 

Colonel  W.  L.  Steele,  of  Rich- 
mond county,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  excelled  in  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  his  pears.  Indeed, 
the  specimen  of  Seckel  were  the 
very  best  we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Oliver,  of  Duplin,  Dr. 
H.  A.  Bizzle,  of  Sampson,  and  Col. 
John  W.  Leak,  of  Richmond,  also 
presented  most  creditable  exhibi- 
tions of  pears.  Mr.  Oliver's  "  How- 
ell "  were  as  fine  as  we  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  Louis  Froelich,  of  Duplin, 
and  Mr.  S.  A.  Storey,  of  New  Han- 
over, exhibited  a  large  variety  and 
choice  specimens  of  apples.  It  was 
most  creditable  to  the  energy  and 
enterprise  of  these  gentlemen. 


In  grapes  Messrs.  Froelich,  L.A. 
Hart,  John  D.  Taylor  and  William 
Waiters  made  elegant  displays. — 
While  the  wines  of  Mr.  Hart,  Capt. 
Dancy,  Mr.  Froelich  and  the 
Messrs.  Garrett  convince  us  that 
our  grapes  are  well  adapted  to  wine 
making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine  is  destined  to  beeome  one  of 
the  leading  enterprises  of  this  imme- 
diate section.  Mr.  Hart's  cham- 
pagne and  the  Messrs.  Garrett's 
sparkling  Burgunday  are  especially 
worthy  of  note. 

Col.  John  W.  Leak  had  the 
largest  collection  of  peaches,  all  of 
which  were  very  superior.  But  the 
Chinese  cling,  exhibited  by  Col. 
Steele,  and  those  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Camming  and  Miss  M. 
Julia  Curr,  of  this  city,  and  the  free 
stone  exhibited  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Thomas,  were  as  fine  as  any  ever 
raised.  Doubtless  peach  culture 
could  be  greatly  improved  in  this 
section,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  more  attention  than  formerly 
is  now  being  paid  thereto. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  and 
successful  features  of  the  Fair  was 
the  display  of  flowers  and  plants 
made  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Newbury,  of 
the  Rosenvink  Gardens,  at  Mag- 
nolia. From  the  opening  to  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  the  table 
upon  which  the  display  was  made 
was  surrounded  by  the  lady  visitors 
and  it  was  worthy  of  all  the  encomi 
urns  heaped  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Kidder,  Mrs.  Dr.  Carr  and 
Mr.  R.  S.  Eyden  contributed  some 
very  rare  and  choice  plants. 
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Altogether  the  Fair  was  a  suc- 
cess beycnd  the  expectations  of  its 
friends,  and  will  be  followed  hj 
others,  increasing  in  merit  and  im- 
portance with  sach  exhibition. 

The  holding  of  the  Horticultural 
Fair,  backed  by  an  Association  of 
substantial  arid  enterprising  citizens, 
is  a  great  step  forward  in  promoting 
the  objects  for  which  the  Society 
was  formed.  At  no  distant  day  we 
may  expect  to  see  our  section  grow- 
ing rich  from  the  production  of  such 
crops  as  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Carolina   Horticultural  Society. 

Next  year  we  trust  the  condition 
of  the  Society  will  be  such  that  pre- 
miums can  be  offered  and  other  in- 
ducements held  out  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate the  competition  between  the 
members.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  foundations  of  the  Carolina 
Horticultural  Society  have  been 
firmly  laid,  and  the  superstructure 
will  be  substantial  and  graceful. 

Canning  and    Preserving  Fruits,  j 

The  season  for  this  duty  is  now 
upon  us,  and  every  good  housekeep- 
er will  begin  to  lay  up  in  store  pro- 
visions for  the  months  when  leaves 
lie  drifted  in  hollows  and  snow  cov- 
ers the  corn  fluids  and  apple  or- 
chards, and  candle  light  comes  at  5 
o'clock.  Only  a  little  while  ago  the 
expense  of  putting  up  fruits  pre- 
vented many  families  from  preserv- 
ing them,  but  now  that  the  cost  of 
the  cans  is  the  only  item  which  re- 
quires outlay,  everybody  can  afford 
a  supply  of  this  most  necessary  and 
delightful  part  of  a  wholesome  diet. 


During  seasons  when  peaches  are 
scarce  there  are  usually  plenty  of 
berries,  pie-plants,  and  apples  ; 
tomatoes  may  always  be  obtained, 
giving  us  when  put  up  in  syrup  deli- 
cious preserves,  and  in  their  own 
juice  one  of  the  most  favorite  vege- 
tables. The  process  of  canning,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know,  is  very 
simple.  The  fruit  and  vegetables 
must  be  fully  ripe  and  every  defect 
removed  before  they  are  ready  to 
be  put  up.  Rhubarb  must  be  peeled 
cut  up,  thoroughly  cooked,  and 
sealed  in  glass  cans.  The  usual, 
and  as  good  a  mode  as  any,  espe- 
cially where  glass  is  used,  is  to  pre- 
pare the  fruit,  fill  the  cans,  set  them 
into  the  large  boiler  with  boards  on 
the  bottom  to  keep  the  glass  from 
contact  with  the  metal,  and  thus 
prevent  breakage  let  the  water  in 
the  boiler  come  up  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  height  of  the  can, 
put  on  the  cover  of  the  boiler,  raise 
the  whole  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
keep  it  there  till  the  fruit  i3  done. 
The  time  required  for  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  found 
in  the  table  btdow.  If  cans  with 
glass  covers  are  used,  and  these  are 
by  all  means  the  best,  let  the  covers 
be  on  the  cans  while  they  are  in  the 
boiler  to  keep  the  hot  water  from 
bubbling  into  them.  E>ut  if  the  can 
covers  arc  of  tin  they  will  be  apt  to 
injure  the  appearance  of  the  fruit, 
and  should  not  be  put  en  until  they 
are  required  in  the  sealing  up.  For 
corn, pears,  and  tomatoes  many  pre- 
fer tin  to  glass,  though  others  have 
as  good  "  luck  "  when  using  thelat- 
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ter  as  with.  tin.  Stone  jars  are 
found  by  some  housekeepers  to  be 
excellent  for  tomatoes.  All  agree 
that  light  should  be  excluded  from 
canned  fruit,  and  as  this  can  more 
readily  be  done  by  tin  or  stone  than 
in  glass,  cans  of  that  material  are 
preferred  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  table  below  the  propor- 
tions of  sugar  required  by  each  kind 
of  fruit  are  given,  but  if  the  cans 
are  filled  with  hot  water,  or  from 
another  can  when  they  are  sealed 
up,  the  contents  will  keop  as  well 
as  when  sugar  is  added.  Many 
months  since  the  writer  sealed  sev- 
eral gallons  of  stewed  cranberries  in 
glass  cans  without  using  sugar,  and 
those  now  left  of  the  berries  are  as 
when  first  put  up.  It  is  very  little 
trouble  to  add  the  sugar  when  the 
cans  are  opened.  Hre  mention  this 
because  as  the  demand  for  sugar  is 
greater  in  the  fruit  season  than  at 
other  times  the  price  advances, 
placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  some 
families  except  for  ordinary  use.  ]f 
cranberries,  the  most  acid  of  all 
other  fruits,  can  be  kept  without 
sugar,  and  others  may  be  preserved 
in  the  same  way.  Those  who  have 
experimented  for  many  years  in  the 
various  ways  of  preserving  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  aid  others  by 
giving  the  resuhy>  of  their  observa- 
tion to  the  readers  of  this  column, 
and  this  they  are  cordially  invited 
to  do. 


Time  of 
Boiling. 


Quantity  Sugar 
to  Quart. 


Quar! 


Minutes. 

Cherries [>  ...    . 

Raspberries t!  

Blackberries 6  

Plums 10  

Whortleberries....   5  

Peaches,  whole..  ..15  

Peaches,  halted 8  

Pears,  whole 30  

Pine  Apples 15  

Ripe  Currents 6  

Grapes.... 10  

Tomatoes „ . .  30  - 

Goooseberries.  ...     8  8 

Quh.ces,  sliced. ..   15  10 


Sunlight  a  Necessity. — Sun 
baths  cost  nothing,  and  are  the 
most  refreshing  life-giving  baths 
that  one  can  take,  whether  sick  or 
welL  Every  housekeeper  knows 
the  necessity  of  giving  her  woolens 
the  benefit  of  the  sun,  from  time  to 
time,  and  especially  after  a  long 
absence  of  the  sun.  Many  will 
think  of  the  injury  their  clothes  are 
liable  to,  from  dampness,  who  will 
never  reflect  that  an  occasional  ex- 
posure of  their  own  bodies  to  the 
sunlight  is  equally  necessary  to  their 
own  health.  The  sun-baths  cost 
nothing,  and  that  is  a  misfortune, 
for  people  are  still  deluded  with  the 
idea  that  those  things  only  can  be 
good  or  useful  which  cost  money. — 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  three  of 
God's  most  beneficent  gifts  to  man 
— three  things  the  most  necessary 
to  good  health — sunlight,  fresh  air 
and  water,  are  free  to  all  ;  you  can 
have  them  in  abundance,  without 
money  and  without  price,  if  you 
will.  If  you  would  enjoy  good 
health,  then  see  to  it  that  you  are 
supplied  with  pure  air  to  breathe  all 
the  time  ;  that  you  bathe  for  an  hour 
or  so  in  the  sunlight;  and  that  you 
quench  your  thirst  with  no  other 
fluid  than  water. — Jour,  of  Health. 
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Pays  the  HIGHEST  PRICES  for    COTTON,  and  makes   CASH 

ADVANCES  on  all  Cotton  shipped  to  March,  Price  &  Co., 

91  WATER    STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

October — 6m 

BAM&W  &    WBDDBLL, 

TARBORO,  N.  C. 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  Celebrated 


THIS  IS  THE 

CHAMPION  COTTON  GIN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Reports  of  its  injuring  the  fibre  in  the  process  of  ginning,  have  been  successfully  contradicted  by 
planters  and  spinners.  We  invite  a  trial  of  this  Gin  by  all  planters  desiring  clean  lint  and  uninjured 
staple.    We  are  also  agents  for  the  old  reliable 

OAJETVEEfc    COTTON    C3-IIY. 


We  pronounce  this  the  best  single  brush  Cotton  Grin  in  use.    The  materials  used  in  its  manufac- 
ture ,wood,  iron  and  steel,  are  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  thoroughly  tested  before  made  up. 

DANCY  &  WEDDELL,  (Late  Dancy  &  Lawrence,) 

TARBORO,  N.  C. 
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iarvei    of  Peach    Growing. 


BY    EDJIUXD    MORRIS,    BURLINGTON, 
NEW  JERSEY. 


The  present  will  be  counted  as  a 
memorable  year  in  the  history  of 
peach  culture.  Wherever  a  tree 
would  grow,  it  seems  to  have  borne 
profusely.  Though  immense  or- 
chards Avere  last  winter  enveloped 
in  an  icy  sheet,  which  covered  their 
branches  with  a  thick  crust  during 
five  days,  yet  the  fruit  buds  came 
out  uninjured.  No  other  casualty 
having  been  experienced,  the  yield 
is  believed  to  be  unprecedented. — 
Whole  orchards  have  been  weighed 
down  with  fruit  ;  many  trees,  to 
their  certain  injury,  losing  valuable 
limbs.  The  trees  in  private  gar- 
dens, where  the  soil  is  richer  and 
the  attention  greater,  have  required 
extensive  propping  to  save  them 
from  destruction.  The  fruit,  more- 
over, has  been  fair  and  good.  As 
a   result   of  this    abundance,    the 


masses  have  been  supplied  with 
peaches  at  lower  prices  than  for 
many  years.  One  season  ago,  it 
v>as  a  famine;  this  season  it  is  a 
surfeit.  Such  almost  unprecedented 
abundance  of  this  lucious  fruit  has 
seriously  affected  the  prices  of  all 
contemporaneous  products.  When 
even  indifferent  peaches  from  de- 
clining trees  came  into  market,  an 
excessive  crop  of  cultivated  black- 
berries were  unsalable  at  paying 
rates.  All  the  finer  melons  shared 
the  depression,  but  not  so  ruinously. 
Everybody  preferred  peaches,  and 
therefore  neglected  products,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  the  former,  have 
uniformly  been  acceptable  to  the 
consumer,  and  remunerative  to  the 
producer. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  look  into 
the  facts  of  a  crop  which  is  thus 
able  to  produce  such  marked  effects 
on  the  leading  productions.  The 
Middle  Staler  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  peaches.     At  one 
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time,  New  Jersey  stood  in  the  front 
rank  of  producers.  She  had  rail- 
road facilities  which  enabled  her  to 
throw  her  fruit  into  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  from  two  to  four 
hours'  travel  ;  but  the  smaller  fruits, 
with  truck,  had  not  become  the  sta- 
ples they  are  at  present.  The  trees 
throve  as  they  do  now,  bore  well, 
and  the  business  of  peach  growing 
was  extremely  profitable.  In  time, 
the  cultivation  extended  to  Dela- 
ware. There  it  has  been  extending 
as  new  and  cheaper  outlets  were 
created  by  the  building  of  recent 
railroads.  ^Tew  Jersey,  discovering 
that  other  fruits  paid  better  because 
of  her  nearness  to  the  two  great 
markets,  gradually  reduced  the  size 
of  her  orchards,  though  her  farms 
are  still  dotted  with  them.  Bat 
Delaware  is  now  the  undisputed  cen- 
tre of  that  peach  culture  which  sup- 
plies the  North  with  this  popular 
fruit. 

The  first  really  great  Delaware 
orchard  was  planted  in  18-33  by  Ja- 
cob Rrdgway,  the  Philadelphia  mil- 
lionaire. Other  large  ones  were  soon 
established.  About  this  time,  a 
small  orchard  of  forty  acres  realiz- 
ed a  clear  profit  of  nine  thousand 
dollars  from  a  single  crop — about 
ten  times  more  than  the  land  was 
then  worth.  This  great  profit  set 
people  crazy  to  plant  trees  ;  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  peach  cul- 
ture has  been  extending.  It  is  no 
doubt  m;re  active  now  than  at  any 
former  period.  Though  the  crop 
sometimes  fails,  yet  the  average  gain 
of  a  term  of  years  is  larger  than 
from  any  other  form  of  agriculture 
in  the  State.  Moreover,  the  borer 
is  not  so  common  as  elsewhere  ;  and 
an  orchard,  with  fair  precaution, 
will  live  many  years.  Somo  two 
millions  of  trees  are  now  planted  in 
Delaware  ;  and  hence  the  avalanche 


of  peaches  which    overwhelms    the 
markets  in  such  a  season  as  this. — 
'  As   the  business    pays   well,    lands 
I  have  risen  largely  in  value,  those  on 
i  the    lines    of  new    railroads     Deim-' 
most  enhanced,    and   worth  a  hun— 
i  dred  and  fifty  to  two    hundred   dol- 
j  lars  an  acre.      A  like  result    is  ob- 
servable in  Maryland,  where  peach 
planting  has  also  been  extensively 
introduced  ;  but,  being  farther  from 
the  great  markets,  the  rise   has  not 
been  so  great. 

It  is  the  study  of  the  peach  grow- 
er to  have  his  fruit  ripen  in  succes- 
sion, so  as  not  to  be  inconveniently 
hurried  in  getting  it  into  market. — 
To  secure   this  end,    he  plants   the 
following,  which  ripen  in  the  order 
given  :   Hale's  Early,  Troth's  Early, 
Early     York,     Crawford's     Early, 
Reeves'  Favorite,  Oldmison,  Ward's 
Date,    Fox's  Seedling,    Crawford's 
j  Late,  Delaware   White,    Freeman's 
j  White   and    Smock's    yellow.      By 
j  this  arrangement,  he  has  peaches  in 
j  market  from  July  ^Gth  to  October. 
!  Ttiough  there  is  a  general   struggle 
;  to  get  the  earliest  possible  variety, 
!  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the  late  va— 
!  rieties  pay  the    best   profits.      The 
I  first-planted  orchards  were  usually 
;  of  from  ten  to  fifty  acres  ;  but  now 
\  there  are   some  embracing  a  thous— 
i  and  acres  each.   At  five  to  six  years 
old,   a  tree  will  produce  three  and 
sometimes    four    bushels;    but    the 
l  average  of  a  large  orchard  does  not 
!  much    exceed    two    bushels.     The 
j  present   season    over    five    hundred 
bushels   have  been    picked   from    a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  Troth's  Early. 
The  product  of  some  of  these  orch- 
ards, in  this  abundant  season,  is  as- 
tonishing.    The   Messrs.    Corbitts, 
with  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
will  ship  ninety  thousand  baskets  of 
three  pecks  each.     Hundred  of  oth- 
ers will  ship  from  three  thousand  all 
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the  way  up  to  eighty  thousand  bas- 
kets each.  Mr.  Fennimoro  will  ship 
thirty  thousand.  Last  year  this 
gentleman  was  the  only  one  who  had 
any  peaches  ;  and  his  crop  of  forty- 
two  hundred  baskets  averaged  him 
six  dollars.  Everywhere  the  trees 
are  bending  down  with  splendid 
fruit,  as  not  a  single  orchard  appears 
to  have  failed  of  a  crop.  Hence 
the  enormous  quantity  sent  to  mar- 
ket— estimated  at  five  million  bas- 
kets. 

Peach  growing  has  become  a  lead- 
ing staple  of  Delaware.  An  im- 
mense machinery  is  required  to  han- 
dle and  transport  to  market  such  a 
crop  ;  hence  the  railroads  thrive  — 
There  are  five  to  seven  long  daily 
peach  trains  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  some  of  them  with  thir- 
ty cars  m  each.  In  addition,  vast 
quantities  reach  market,  by  sloops, 
schooners  and  steamboats,  whose 
sole  employment  it, "is  to  transport 
peaches.  During  the  picking  season, 
the  entire  region  is  alive  with  bustle. 
Go  where  one  may,  ho  will  find  the 
road  crowded  with  loaded  wagons, 
and  the  orchards  swarminsr  with 
pickers.  The  gathering  of  such  a 
crop  employs  three  thousand  men, 
women  and  children,  in  merely  pick- 
ing it  from  the  trees.  The  men  re- 
ceive their  board  and  a  dollar  a  day; 
the  others,  only  half  as  much. — 
Other  industries  feel  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  peach  trade.  A  large 
number  of  hands  are  employed  in 
making  baskets  and  crates.  Then, 
while  some  are  canning  the  fruit  m 
large  quantities,  others  are  running 
stills,  and  converting  the  spoiled 
fruit  into  brandy.  Of  course,  there 
has  been  speculation  in  the  crop. — 
Early  in  the  season,  the  dealers  from 
New  York  came  in  and  bought  up 
some  two  hundred  orchards,  paying 
torty    and  fifty  cents  a  basket  all 


round,  the  owner  to  pick  up  and  de- 
liver the  fruit  at  the  nearest  land- 
ing or  station. 

There  are  orchards  here  which. 
die  out  in  five  or  six  years  ;  but  this 
early  mortality  is  entirely  by  reason 
of  the  owners  neglect.  In  plant- 
ing an  orchard,  trees  one  year  from 
the  bud areconsired  the  best.  These 
are  purchased  from  the  nurseries  at 
thirty  to  fifty  dollars  a  thousand. 
The  young  orchard  thus  planted  is 
usually  cultivated  with  corn  for 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod the  ground  is  too  much  shaded 
tor  further  cropping,  and  the  trees 
are  corning  into  bearing.  All  this 
time,  the  soil  must  be  well  cultivated 
and  manured,  as  want  of  cultivation 
is  certain  ruin  to  a  peach  orchard* 
If  borers  attack  the  trees,  they 
must  be  taken  out,  or  the  life  of  the 
tree  will  be  very  brief.  It  is  those 
orchards  which  are  neither  well  cul- 
tivated, nor  kept  clear  of  borers., 
that  die  out  in  five  or  six  years. — ■ 
Where  the  owner  does  his  duty  by 
his  trees,  they  will  bear  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years.  The  cultivation 
required  is  principally  that  of  fre- 
quently stirring  the  soil,  as  Dela- 
ware is  not  infested  with  the  quick 
growth  of  rank  weeds  that  may  be 
seen  in  South  Jersey. 

The  peach  crop  of  the  present 
season,  enormous  as  it  has  been, 
will  probably  pay  a  fair  profit.  The 
cultivation  is  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  diminish,  because  the  ma- 
chinery of  distribution  is  annually 
becoming  more  perfect.  A  more 
direct  route  to  New  York  will  pro- 
bably be  opened  next  year  by  the 
Vineland  Railway,  and  new  lines  of 
sea-going  steamers  are  in  contem- 
plation. These  will  deliver  peach, 
es  at  Bosten  more  readily  than  now 
and  will  insure  cheaper  and  more 
complete  distribution  all  over  New 
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England.  The  peach  traffic  is  al- 
ready so  gigantic  as  to  be  worth 
competing  for  by  rival  routes.  Let 
these  routes  only  furnish  prompt  and 
convenient  transportation,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  Delaware  alone 
can  supply  all  the  peaches  that  New 
England  may  be  willing  to  consume. 
Tiltoris  Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Directions  for  Horizontal  Plough- 
ing, or  Pioughing   on 
a  Level. 


BY     J.     W.      NORWOOD.     OF      ORANGE 
COUNTY,    N.    C. 

THE   INSTRUMENT    OR    LEVEL. 

The  Level  or  Instrument  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered.  The 
one  which  I  use,  is  the  Rafter  Level, 
and  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  It  is 
to  be  made  of  heart  pine  or  poplar, 
half  inch  thick,  four  inches  wide, 
the  pieces  being  about  eight  feet 
long  ;  let  into  each  other,  and  well 
screwed  together  at  the  top,  at  such 
an  angle,  that  the  other  two  ends  or 
feet  are  twelve  feet  apart ;  the  ends 
•or  feet  are  to  be  sawed  off  square, 
so  that  they  will  stand  even  upon 
the  ground;  a  cross  bar  of  the  same 
sort  of  plank  is  then  screwed  from 
one  side  to  the  other  across  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  frame  of  the  Level  is 
•made. 

You  will  now  fasten  a  plumb-line 
•to  the  top  of  it,  exactly,  and  placing 
the  feet  of  the  instrument  on  an 
even  piece  of  ground,  let  the  plumb- 
line  drop,  and  mark  with  a  pencil, 
where  the  line  crosses  the  cross-bar, 
then  exactly  reverse  the  feet  of  the 
Level — do  it  accurately — and  drop 
the  plumb  again,  and  mark  also 
where  the  line  crosses  the  bar  with 
a  pencil,  and  the  exact  centre  be- 
tween the  two  pencil  markes,  gives 
you  the  true  level.  And  here  you 
•A'ill  make  a  permanent  mark  across 


the  cross-bar  with  a  knife  or  saw. 
Or    if  convenient,  go    to    a  car- 
penter's bench,  and  get  him  to  ad- 
just a  plank  twelve  feet  long,  on  a 
perfect  level,  with  his  spirit   level ; 
I  place  your  instrument  on  this  plank 
;  and  drop  the  plumb,  and  where  the 
line  crosses  the   cross-bar   you  will 
J  have  the  true  level,   which  mark  as 
j  before,  with  a  knife  or  saw  as   the 
level. 

THE    GRADE. 

Then  in  order  to  get  the  different 

grades  which  you  will  need  in  mak- 

;  ing  hill-side  ditches  or  drains,  take 

I  four  bits    of  wood,    each  one    inch 

:  thick,  and  placing  your  instrument 

!  on  an  exact  level,  so  that  the  plumb 

fits  the  level  mark,  put  one  piece 

under  the    foot  next  to    you,  and 

i  dropping  the  plumb    mark    plainly 

i  with  a  knife  or  saw,  where  the  line 

'  crosses  the  cross-bar,  then  perform 

j  the  same  operation  with  two,  three, 

and  four  pieces  at  a  time,  in  suoces- 

|  sion.     Now  you    have    a    scale  of 

grades  from  one    to  four    inches   in 

j  twelve  feet;  this  you  will  find  suf- 

j  ficient  for  all  purposes. 

HILL-SIDE      DITCHES. 

In  proceeding  to  level  a  field  for 

j  the  plough,  the  hill-side  ditches  are 

|  first  to  be  made.      Their  object  is  to 

I  receive  and  carry   out  of  the    field. 

or  to  some    branch,  ravine  or  other 

proper    receptacle   within  the  field, 

\  the    water  which    may    happen    to 

:  break  over  the  corn   beds,    when    a 

1  very  extraordinary  fall  of  rain  hap- 

J  pens,  or   to   carry    off  the    surplus 

;  water,   when    the    corn    beds  have 

[  been  broken  down,  and  the   ground 

made  smoothe  and  level  for  a  small 

:  grain  crop. 

In  constructing  these  ditches,  you 
;  will  go  to  the  field  with  your  Level 
j  and  a  boy  with  a  hoe,  and  proceed- 
j  ing  to  the  highest   part  of  the  field 
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which  is  broken  up  ;  and  just  where 
you  observe  that  the  water  begins  to 
collect  and  wash  is  likely  to  be  made, 
you  will  locate  a  ditch.  This  is 
done  by  putting  down  your  level 
and  moving  the  foot  which  is  farth- 
est from  you.  either  up  or  down,  as 
may  he  required,  until  the  plumb- 
line  falls  upon  the  two  inch  grade, 
or  such  other  grade  as  you  intend  to 
give  ;  then  you  move  the  Level  for- 
ward, taking  care  to  put  the  hinder 
foot  exactly  in  the  track  from  which 
you  moved  the  formost  foot,  fixing 
the  grade  at  two  inches,  &c,  and 
so  on  until  the  whole  line  of  the 
ditch  is  marked  out  across  the  field. 

The  office  of  the  boy  is  to  follow 
you  and  make  a  good  chip  with  his 
hoe,  in  the  ground  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  Level  every  time  you 
take  it  up. 

A  ploughman  then  follows,  and 
runs  a  furrow  along  the  line  of  the 
ditch,  by  the  chops,  while  they  are 
fresh  and  can  be  easily  seen. 

You  will  then  move  down  the  hill, 
from  thirty  to  seventy  yards,  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  slope  and 
the  undulations  of  the  land,  and 
mark  out  another  ditch  in  the  name 
manner;  and  so  on  until  all  the 
ditcnes  are  located. 

The  ditches  are  then  ploughed 
out  with  a  "-ood  two-horse  plough, 
the  desired  breadth  and  depth,  and 
the  dirt  is  all  drawn  out  on  the  low 
er  side  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  form 
banks  For  the  ditches. 

THE  CORN  BEDS. 
The  ditches  being  finished,  you 
will  next  lay  off  the  field  into  paral- 
lel beds  for  cultivation.  Here  again 
you  proceed  with  your  boy  and  his 
hoe,  to  tin-  highest  part  of  the  field  ; 
■  id  just  ibove  the  >p<>t  where  a 
wa  h  is  likely  to  begin,  commence 
on  the  side  of  the  field  or  other 
convenient  starting  place,  and  make 


a  line  as  before — with  the  important 
exception  that  now  a  perfect  level 
is  to  be  run.  This  you  do  by  mov- 
ing the  forward  end  of  the  instru 
ment  up  or  down  as  the  case  may 
require,  until  the  plumb-line  strikes 
the  level  mark,  and  in  proceeding  be 
sure  to  put  the  hinder  foot  of  the 
level  precisely  in  the  track  from 
which  the  foremost  foot  Avas  just  ta- 
ken. This  line,  when  finished,  is 
also  to  be  marked  out  with  a  plough 
as  before.  Then  descend  the  hill 
fifty  yards,  more  or  less,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  may  require,  and 
from  another  furrow  in  the  same 
way  ;  and  so  on  until  the  field  is  laid 
off.  These  furrows  cross  the  hill- 
side ditches,  wherever  they  reach 
them — but  skipping  over  them  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  banks.  These 
furrows  are  called  guide  furrows, 
because  by  them  the  corn  beds  are 
to  be  formed. 

The  field  is  now  ready  to  be  plough- 
ed into  beds.  These  beds  are  to  be 
as  wide  apart  as  the  farmer  wishes. 
In  making  them,  a  good  turning 
plough  must  be  used,  and  should  be 
run  as  deep  as  the  soil  tvill  allow, 
just  scraping  the  subsoil.  The  work 
is  best  done  by  commencing  on  the 
lower  side  of"  the  guide  furrow,  and 
ploughing  down  half-way  to  the  next 
guide  furrow  below  it.  And  then 
by  moving  the  plough  down  to  that 
guide  furrow,  and  ploughing  up- 
wards from  it,  until  the  ploughing 
in  the  other  direction  is  readied. — 
The  object  here  is  to  equalize  any 
variation  from  a  perfect  level  which 
exists  between  the  guide  furrows,  in 
most  fields,  occasioned  by  the  ine- 
quality of  the  land,  or  the  unequal 
undulation  of  the  land,  And  by 
bedding  in  this  way,  it  will  be  found 
tha,*-  the  beds   forme  I  ach  side 

of  the  guide   fun  »ws,    and  starting 
exactly    parallel    with    them,    will 
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somewh.it  vary  from  a  perfect  level 
before  you  finish,  and  actually  meet 
at  one  or  more  points,  thus  leaving 
land  between  'hem  not  broken  up 
into  bed.-*.  This  occasions  what-  are 
called  short  beds  ;  to  break  up  these 
spaces,  you  turn  the  plough  on  a  bed 
if  necessary,  but  sometimes  between 
them.  Your  field  is  now  ready  for 
planting  and  cultivation. 

GENERAL    HE. MARKS. 

1.  In  laying  out  the  Hill-side 
Ditches,  it  is  important  not  to  have 
them  too  long,  but  to  empty  them 
as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  do 
so,  and  often  it  is  best  not  to  run 
them  entirely  across  the  field,  but 
begin  about  the  middle  of  a  slope  to 
be  laid  off,  and  run  them  from 
thence,  right  and  left,  to  each  side 
cf  the  field.  And  here  again  it  is  of 
advantage  to  make  the  ditch  which 
is  to  run  to  one  side  of  the  field, 
start  some  twelve  feet  below  the 
starting  place  of  the  other  and  lap- 
ping 't,  which  gives  you  full  space 
between  the  beginning  points  to 
pass  your  wagon. 

2.  In  forming  the  corn  beds,  I 
have  always  had  the  plow  to  turn  at 
the  ditches.  A  man  who  attends  in 
person  to  his  business  might  have 
the  ploughman  to  skip  across  them 
■without  injury. 

3.  In  bedding  up  the  ground, 
turn  rows  must  be  fixed  at  such 
points  in  the  field,  as  are  most  con- 
venient, being  controlled  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground. 

4.  You  ask  how  wide  and  deep 
should  the  Hill-side  ditches  be,  and 
what  grade  should  they  have  ?  No 
invariable  rule  can  be  given  ;  it  de- 
pends so  much  upon  circumstances. 
The  nature  of  the  ground,  good 
sense,  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  farmer  must  determine  these 
points  ;  they  must  be  large  enough, 
and  have  decent  enough  to  receive 


and  carry  off  all  the  water  likely  to 

flow  into  them  in    case  of  the   beds 

above  them  breaking.    I  have  found 

a  grade  of  two  inches  to  twelve,  feet 

j  sufficient  upon  my  land,  which  is  a 

I  red-clay     soil  ;     and    from    ten    to 

|  twelve    inch.es     deep;     and     thirty 

i inches  wide  to  be  sufficient. 

The  bank  on  the  lower  side  of 
the  ditches  must  be  preserved  un- 
broken, and  the  ditches  cleaned  out 
as  often  as  necessary.  If  the  de- 
cent is  too  great,  a  gully  is  formed. 
If  not  great  enough,  the  water  may 
accumulate  and  break  over  ;  these 
are  the  extremes. 

5.  Tim  time  of  greatest  danger  to 
your  field  in  this  mode  of  culture,  is 
at  the  first  working  of  the  corn,  for 
then  the  beds  are  necessarily  in  a 
great  measure  broken  down,  and  if 
an  immense  rain  should  fall  just 
then,  you  will  sustain  some  injury, 
probably,  unless  the  deep  ploughing 
of  the' land  saves  you.  At  this 
working,  be  sure  to  clean  out  the 
water  furrows  between  the  beds 
well,  and  return  as  soon  as  you  can 
to  the  field  to  work  the  second  time, 
and  throw  tb.3  dirt  back  to  the  corn, 
restoring  the  bed  again  and  all  will 
be  well. 

6.  The  prejudice  against  this 
mode  of  preparing  and  cultivating 
land  must  be  very  great,  or  it  would 
be  universally  practised  in  all  roll- 
ing lands.  Let  any  man  try  it  with 
a  good  instrument  and  do  the  work 
well,  and  my  word  for  it  he  will 
stick  to  it  ever  after. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THIS  SYSTEM. 

I  have  a  right  to  speak  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  system.  I  have 
practiced  the  very  mode  here  de- 
scribed for  more  than  forty  years, 
with  entire  success.  It  has  certain- 
ly saved  my  land. 

1  The  lands  thus  prepared  and 
cultivated  will  not  wash.     How  can 
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they  wash  ?  You  have  corn  beds 
five  or  five  and  a  half  feet  apart 
parallel  and  on  a  perfect  level, 
formed  by  a  plough  running  five  or 
six  inches  deep,  and  making  a  iur- 
raw  slice  of  six  or  eight  inches  wide, 
with  a  deep  water  furrow  between 
them.  In  other  words  you  have  « 
deep  wide  trough  on  a  level  which  is 
capable  of  holding,  and  in  fact  does 
hold,  all  the  rains  which  fall  into  it 
nineteen  years  out  of  twenty.  The 
water  may  trickle  oyer  some  of  the 
beds,  especially  the  short  row  beds, 
which  are  most  imperfect,  but  it  is 
received  and  appropriated  by  the 
great  troughs  beiow  them.  Or  if  a 
breakthrough  should  be  made,  then 
the  Hill-side  ditches  are  at  hand  to 
do  their  office  by  receiving  the  sur- 
plus water  and  carrying  it  off. 

2.  By  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
you  secure  for  the  benefit  of  your 
crops  all  the  rains  which  fall 
upon  them.  No  part  of  them  run 
off  carrying  the  precous  soil  with 
them. 

•3.  All  the  rains  being  thus  pre- 
served, just  as,  and  (v here  they  fall, 
your  land  will  remain  loose  and 
light  through  the  season  of  cultiva- 
tion. And  you  can  plough  while 
others  wait  for  rain  to  soften  the 
ground. 

4.  Your  horses,  when  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  it  (which  the 
ploughman  and  horses  both  do  very 
soon)  perform  their  work  with 
more  ease,  and  in  a  more  perfect 
manner  than  they  can  d->,  plough- 
ing up  and  down  lulls  in  the  com 
mon  fashion. 

By  ploughing  in  straight  rows 
up  and  down  hiil  the  land  is  inevi 
tubly  ruined  and  that  too  in  a  few 
years.  By  Horizontal  ploughi  !.«•,  i 
the  land  is  certainly  saved,  and 
ready  for  any  and  all  other  improve-  ! 
merits.     Because  tobacco   is   culti- 


vated in  hills  ;  and  with  us  cotton 
is  cultivated  in  rows,  too  close  to- 
gether to  allow  sufficient  beds  and 
Wiiter  furrows.  This  mode  of  culture 
does  not  suit  Cotton  and  Tobacco 
planters  so  well ;  they  must  rely  upon 
deep  sub  soil  ploughing,  and  hill- 
side ditches  to  save  their  land. — 
Very  sandy  rolling  lands  also  must 
be  saved  by  deep  sub-soil  plough- 
ing. 

5.  The  farmer  must  not  give  up 
this  thing,  without  a  trial,  because 
the  processs  seems  difficult,  and 
troubles  one.  Let  him  determine 
to  do  it  and  difficulty  will  vanish. — 
Let  him  take  his  Level  into  the 
field,  and  follow  that,  and  he  will 
succeed.  Let  your  wife  undertake 
to  write  down  directions  for  making 
a  good  loaf  of  light  bread,  for  one 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  process,  and 
her  directions  will  seem  troublesome 
too  ;  but  after  a  trial  or  two  it  is  all 
easy  and  plain.  Which  is  the  best, 
to  take  a  little  trouble,  or  let  your 
land  be  destroyed  ? 


Wind  Calls. 


A  gall  is  a  swelling  that  appears 
on  each  side  of  the  back  sinew 
above  the  fetlock,  and  injures  the 
sale  of  many  fine  horses.  Many 
people  puncture  them,  which  is  a 
wrong  thing,  as  it  often  produces  an 
incurable  lameness.  Procure  the 
best  kerosene  oil  possible,  and  bathe 
the  spot  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
until  you  see  the  gall  has  diminish- 
ed. Dip  the  end  of  your  finger  in 
the  oil  and  rub  it  in  well  ;  then  put 
a.  tight  bandage  of  cloth  around  the 
gall.  'Be  cartful  and  not  let  the  oil 
spread  more  than  is  necessaey,  for 
if  allowed  to  run  down  the  fetlocks 
it  will  cause  a  bad  sore.  If  the  gill 
be  a  bad  one,  and  the  oil  should 
cause  a  sore,  heal  with  green  oint- 
ment. 
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A    Woman's    Smile. 


A  beautilul  smile  is  to  the  female 
countenance  what  the  sunbeam  is  to 
the  landsc  tpe;  'm.b  dishes  an  in- 
ferior    faci  edeems    an    ugly 

one.  A  smii  .  h  ivever,  should  not 
become  habitual,  or  insipidity  is 
the  result  :  nor  should  the  mouth 
break  int(  le  on  one  side,   the 

other  remaining  passive  and  un- 
moved, for  this  imparts  an  air  of 
deceitful  grotesqueness  to  the  face. 
A  disagreeabie  smile  distorts  the 
line  of  beauty,  and  is  more  repul 
sivethan  a  frown.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  smiles,  each  having  a  dis- 
tinctive character;  some  announce 
goodness  and  sweetness  ;  others  be- 
tray sarcasm,  bitterness  and  pride  ; 
some  soften  the  countenance  by 
their  languishing  tenderness  ;  others 
brighten  it  by  their  brilliant  and 
spiritual  vivacity.  Gazing  and 
poring  over  a  minor  cannot  aid  in 
acquiring  beautiful  smiles  half  so 
well  as  to  turn  the  gaze  inward  to 
watch  that  the  heart  keeps  unsullied 
from  the  reflection  of  evil,  and  is 
illumined  and  beautified  by  all  sweet 
thoughts. 


Salting  Dairy   Cows. 

X.  A.  Willard  says  that  the  best 
way  to  salt  dairy  cows  is  to  have 
the  salt  in  some  piace  conveniently 
locatel  for  stock,  where  daily  ac 
cess  may  be  had  to  it,  and  the  ani- 
msls  allowed  to  take  whatever  their 
appetites  crave.  It  may  be  placed 
in  boxes  arranged  along  in  the  feed 
alley  of  the  stable,  or  in  troughs  in 
the  shed,  or  in  the  open  yard. — 
When  cows  have  free  access  to  salt, 
they  soon  regulate  their  appetite  to 
the  daily  use  of  small  quantities  of 
it,  taking  no  more  than  is  required 
to  promote  health. 

Animals     require    more     or    less 
salt,  according  to   the  character  of 


their  food,  and  the  practice  of  salt- 
ing at  certain  intervals  is  often  in- 
jurious, since  they  are  liable  to 
overfeed  of  it.  causing  excessive 
scouring  and  derang  >['  health. 

Hi  is  is  particularly  the  case  kvhen 
salt  is  thrown  out  to  stock. 

HOg   Cnol^r.^    Curs. 

,\  correspondent,  residing;  ia 
Kentucky,  claims  to  have  discover- 
ed an  infallible  cure  for  the  hog 
cholera.,  and  offers  it  free  of  charge 
to  the  public.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
Dissolve  thoroughly  one.pound  of 
copperas  in  thres  gallons  of  warm 
water,  and  apply  the  wash  about 
milkwarm  to  the  affected  animal,  by 
dipping  into  the  solution  or  rubbing 
upon  it  until  the  skin  i-  thoroughly 
wet.  Whenever  the  skin  of  the 
hog  begins  to  look  rough  and  scaly 
or  of  a  dark  red  color,  apply  the 
wish  immediately.  Don't  wait  un- 
til the  more  alarming  symptoms 
(vomiting  and  purging)  set  in. — 
Apply  the  wash  every  day  until  the 
scales  are  removed. 

The  correspondent  states  that 
this  remedy  has  been  tried  repeated- 
ly, and  without  a  single  failure 
when  the  directions  were  properly 
followed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy 
of  a  trial. 


Frequent  brushing  and  washing 
once  a  week   with  a    teaspoonful  of 

liquid  ammonia  in  a  large  bowlful 
!  of  warm  water,  is  said  to  be  the  best 
|  treatment  possible  for  the  hair.  If 
i  any  stimulant  is  required,  half  an 
'  ounce  of  dry  ammonia,  rubbed  into 
1  a  pint  of  olive  oil,  is  the  finest  dress- 
'■  ing  to  be  made,  and  prevents  hair 
!  from  turning  gray,  if  anything  will 

do  so,  and  urges  its  growth. 


Good  farmers  do  not  refuse  to 
make  correct  experiments  in  a  small 
way  of  many  new  things. 
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Cruelty  to   Animals  a   Bad   Sign. 

In  his  address  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  tiie  American  Society, 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  Mr.  President  Bergh 
said  : 

"The  man  who  gives  unrest»*ain 
ed  license  to  his  violent  passions 
must  inevitably  make  a  miserable 
end.  lie  that  ill-treats  his  horses, 
is  insensibly  led  to  ill-treat  his  wife 
and  children/' 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  If 
the  people  would  learn  to  point  to 
every  man  who  abases  an  animal  of 
any  kind  as  a  brute,  harsh  and  cruel 
to  woman,  might  he  not  be  shamed 
into  better  action  ?  One  may  be 
possessed  of  cruel  instincts,  but 
violence  of  temper  and  exhibitions 
of  brutality  are  pretty  ranch  mat- 
ters of  education.  If  a  man  is  ear- 
ly made  to  understand  that  his 
cruel  propensities  excite  feelings  of 
disgust  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
friendship  he  holds  dear,  he  will 
try  very  hard  to  control  himself. — 
And  if  he  seriously  makes  the 
e'i'ort,  he  will  discover  in  the  end 
that  he  is  able  to  both  speak  and  act 
with  gentleness.  Bat  educate  the 
child  to  acts  of  cruelty,  and  you 
make  of  that  child  a,  bad,  unfeeling 
man,  a  man  without  charity  or  a 
spark  of  pity.  Mr.  Bergh  points  a 
mora!  with  an  anecdote: 

"  A  royal  child,  afterwards  Louis 
XIII,  once  crushed  beneath  the 
heel  of  his  boot  a  little  sparrow, 
which  h  d  tak  n  refuge  in  his 
bosom  :  sen  no;  which,  the  croor] 
King,  his  father,  Henry  IV,  ex- 
claimed io  his  Queen,  *  Wife,'  said 
he,  l  I  pray  I  may  outlive  that  son. 
else  he  will  be  sure  to  maltreat  his 
mother.'  Ami  the  prediction  was 
verified,  fir  that  mother,  Catharine 
de  IViedicis,  'lied  in  poverty  and  ex- 
ile, inilieted  bv  that   same   son, — ■ 


Peter  tlw.  Cruel,  King  of  Spain; 
Peter  the  Cruel,  King  of  Portugal  : 
Peter  the  (-Treat,  as  well  as  cruel, 
Emperor  of  Rus-u  i,  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  crimes  which  soiled 
the  ;■  reigns  by  the  little  cruelties 
infl  cted  on  inferior  animals." 

Fathers  anil  mothers,  teach  your 
children  to  be  kind  rather  than  op- 
pressive to  the  brute  creation,  and 
you  will  make  nobler  and  better 
men  and  women  of  them.  Cruelty 
to  the  animal  world  is  a  species  of 
savageness  that  should  be  blotted 
out  of  enlightened  humanity. 

~ «$» 

Kndigestion  In   Horses. 

Whenever  the  evil  is  noticed,  the 
animal  must  have  a  piece  of  rock 
salt  and  chalk  constantly  placed  in 
his  rack,  and  a  little  pipe-clay, 
magnesia,  or  other  anti-acid,  in  his 
water.  If  worms  have  been  passed, 
give  three  drachms  of  aloes  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  turpentine  and  a 
pint  of  gruel.  Half  an  ounce  each 
of  ginger  and  gentian,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  iron,  should 
subsequently  be  administered  twice 
a  day,  to  impart  tone  to  the  diges> 
tive  organs.  Turning  the  animal 
out  to  grass  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  where  it  can  be  benefitted  by 
exercise  and  fresh  air,  will  be  found 
to  be  very  beneficial. 

Blight  in  the  Cotton. — The  far- 
mers in  Edgecombe  report  a  general  blight- 
in  the  cotton,  the  later  bolls — many  of  ihein— ■ 
are    found    rotting. 

The  discovery  has  only  lately  been  made, 
showing  that  the  blight  but  recently  begun, 
though  it  threatens  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  crop  of  our  section,  the  esti- 
mated injury,  in  some  instances,  being  as  high 
is  <>ue-half. 

We  have  heard  various  ideas  advanced  as 
to  the  cause,  but  it  sepms  to  be  the  general 
>pinion  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  excessively 
iv  t  weather  of  spring,  an  1  the  incessant 
east  winds  and  coo!  weather  in  September, 

Carolinian. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  AND  NECESSARY 
HISTORY. 

"This  I  hold  to  be  the  chief  office  of  his- 
tory, to  rescue  virtuous  actions  from  oblivion 
to  which  a  Want  of  records  woukl  consign 
them." — Tacitus. 

As  early  as  1862,  I  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing a  history  of  North  Carolina  during1 
the  war  of  the  States,  that  I  urged 
the  matter  in  the  Raleigh  Standard, 
and  called  upon  several  of  our  men  of 
literary  training  to  gather  contem- 
porary material  and  afterwards  to 
prepare  an  elaborate  and  fail1  history 
of  our  State's  connection  with  the 
war,  showing  what  she  did  and  how 
she  suffered.  If  I  had  cause  to  think 
then  that  such  a  work  would  he  neces- 
sary, how  much  mora  cause  have  I  to 
think  now,  in  view  of  the  manifold 
and  great  injustice  that  has  been 
done  to  our  people  by  those  who  have 
essayed  to  tell  the  story  of  the  war, 
that  a  work  of  this  sort  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  I  thought  then  that 
some  son  of  oldNorth  Carolina,  "  na- 
tive to  the  manor  born,  " 

"  Who  loved  his  State  because  it  was  his  own. 
And  scorned  to  give  aught  other  reason  why," 

should  devote  himself  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  careful  and  candid  history 
:f  his  people,  during  the  troublous 
times  through  which  they  were  then 
passing  ;  and  now  that  "  grim  visaged 
war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled 
front,"  and  more  than  five  years  have 
passed  since  the  surrender  of  the 
Southern  armies,  I  still  believe  that 
such  a  history  is  highly  important 
and  desirable. 

Who  will  perform  for  our  people 
this  labor  of  love  ?  It  is  surely  a 
theme  worthy  of  our  most  practiced 
and  gifted  pens.  I  am  confident  that 
the  favorite  of  the  State — a  man  of 
marked  versatility  and  true  genius — 
could  not  achieve  a  nobler  work  than 
to  consecrate  himself  for  a  season  to 
the  discharge  of  this  paramount  duty. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Gov.  Vance. — 
He  has  the  information,  the  industry, 
the  fairness  and  the  ability  requisite 
to  the  successful  completion  of  such  a 


task.  Will  ho  not  agree  to  undertake 
it?  And  in  this  connection,  I  take 
leave  to  refer  to  that  accomplished 
and  distinguished  author,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, whose  "  Last  Ninety  Days  of  the 
War  in  North  Carolina,  "  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  historical  brochures 
yet  published  in  this  country.  She 
could  prepare  such  a  work  as  the  oc- 
casion demands.  It  would  he  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  thousands  to 
learn,  that  either  she  or  Gov.  Vance 
would  presently  enter  upon  the  com- 
position of  a  work  that  would  vindi- 
cat  the  character  of  the  State,  and  in 
fitting  phrase  tell  the  world  what  the 
good  people  of  our  staid,  true,  honest 
old  commonwealth  accomplished  and 
bore  during  those  fiery,  sanguinary 
days. 

Some  two  years  after  tho  war, 
whilst  editing  the  Warrenton  Indica- 
tor, I  published  several  columns  rela- 
tive to  this  subject  and  regretted  that 
my  brethren  of  the  press  seemed  to 
regard  the  matter  of  such  little  mo- 
ment. Eor  more  than  five  years 
since  the  war  closed,  I  have  waited  to 
see  if  some  one  would  not  announce 
the  undertaking  of  so  grateful  a  duty. 
Thus  far  I  have  waited  in  vain.  My 
purpose,  therefore,  in  this  brief  arti- 
cle, is  to  give  notice,  that  unless  some 
other  writer  should  agree  to  prepare 
the  work,  I  will  devote  whatever 
leisure  I  can  .  command  during  the 
next  two  years  to  the  production  of  a 
history  of  North  Carolina  from  1860 
to  1865.  However  reluctantly  I  may 
enter  upon  the  task,  my  desire  will 
be  to  write  a  clear,  succinct,  reliable 
narrative  of  the  events  connected  with 
tho  career  of  the  State  during  the 
years  indicated.  I  will  avoid  as  far 
as  in  me  lies  all  partizanship,  and 
will  never  agree  to  so  prostitute  my 
pen  as  to  magnify  any  man's  deeds 
at  the  expense  of  candor  and  truth. 

The  book,  if  ever  written  by  me, 
will  be  an  octavo  of,  I  suppose,  some 
six  hundred  pages,  and  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  Part  first 
will  be  devoted  to  the  historical  state- 
ment ;  part  second  will  contain  graphic 
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sketches  ol  individual  character. — 
Biographical  portraitures  of  Generals 
Pender,  Pettigrew,  Branch,  Eamseur, 
Daniel,  Anderson,  Gordon  and  other 
distinguished  dead  will  be  given,  and 
perhaps,  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  living  soldiers 
will  be  included  also.  Part  third 
will  contain  a  full  army  Boster,  in 
which  will  be  published  the  name  of 
every  soldier,  when  he  entered  the 
service,  when   discharged,   killed,  &c. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  North 
Carolina  sent  more  troops  to  the  war 
than  any  Southern  State  according  to 
population,  and  that  she  sustained 
greater  loss  by  the  casualties  of  war. 
Thisj  I  doubt  not,  can  be  made  to  ap- 
pear from  facts  drawn  from  reliable 
sources.  The  book  will  be  embellish- 
ed with  the  likeness  of  our  most 
prominent  officers. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  the  press  of  the 
State  relative  to  the  merits  of  the 
plan  suggested  and  the  importance  of 
such  a  history.  I  would  also  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  suggestions  in 
the  premises.  Editors  noticing  the 
proposed  wrork  would  oblige  me  no 
little  by  sending  a  copy  of  the  paper 
containing  their  observations. 

If  this  communication  should  pro- 
voke some  more  competent  writer 
than  1  to  attempt  the  work,  I  will  be 
amply  repaid.  I  promise  to  abandon 
my  project  as  soon  as  I  learn  that  the 
task  will  be  undertaken  by  any  na- 
tive North  Carolinian.  If  I  should 
enter  upon  my  proposed  labors,  due 
notice  will  be  given,  and  an  earnest 
appeal  for  aid  will  be  made  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

My  address  is,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

T.  B.  Ivingsbuiiy. 

September  14th,  1870. 


Rural  Carolinian,  Charles- 
ton, S  0.  Monthly  Agricultural  Maga- 
zine—$2  a  year.  Walker  Evass  &  Cog- 
well  AND  U  V.YATT  AlIIKN.-  -This  is  one  of 
the  very  l»tst,  of  uur  Southern  Agricultural 
periodicals 

Any  of  our  readers  desiring  this  magazine 
can  subscribe  through  Reconstructed  Farmer. 


The  Confederate  Note. 

The  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
which  possess  much  of  the  merit  of  genuine 
poetry,  were  written  on  the  back  of  a  $20 
Confederate  note  at  the  time  of  the  surrend- 
er. They  were  written  by  one  of  the  most 
gallant  officers  in  all  that  gallant  band,  who, 
for  tour  years  bore  our  banner  bravely,  nor 
let  it.  droop,  through  cloud,  and  storm,  and 
"loom,  and  battle  smoke,  that  gathered  thick 
around  it : 

Take  this  scrap  and  hide  it, 

Four  years  of  war  have  tried  it, 

And  the  people  now  deride  it, 
For  its  value  is  all  gone. 

Its  promises  are  all  broken, 

Its  destiny  is  spoken, 

And  to  us  'tis  but  a  tokeD, 
Of  that  glory,  once  our  own. 

Take  this  note — none  will  have  it, 
Though  thousands  died  to  save  it, 
And  a  nation's  honor  gave  it, 

As  trusty  pledge  for  gold. 
Yet  that  nation's  courage  faltered, 
For  the  people's  hearts  were  altered, 
And  as  traitors  some  were  haltered, 

Ere  this  currency  was  old. 

Fold  this  bill — no  bank  will  take  it, 
The  soldiers  even  now  forsake  it, 
And  no  power  will  ever  make  it 
What  it  was  of  yore. 

Yes,  fold  it — and  forever, 
For  it  tells  of  lips  that  quiver, 
Over  graves  by  hill  and  river, 

And  of  blood  by  heroes  shed. 
With  a  curse  on  every  Tory, 
And  a  blush  for  fallen  glory, 
It  bears  this  mournful  story; 

Our  country's  hopes  are  dead. 

Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Monitor. 


The  Tournament  at  the  "Wilming- 
ton FAiR.-We  have  received  a  neat  little  pam- 
phlet containing  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  Knights  of  the  Tournament,  to  be  held  on 
Friday  of  the  Fair  week  at  Wilmington.  The 
distance  to  be  run  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
yards — time  fourteen  seconds.  The  common 
cavalry  sabre  will  be  used.  Each  Knight,  will 
be  furnished  with  the  rules  by  addressing  T. 
C.  Dellossett,  Secretary  of  Committee. 

W  e  see  they  have  offered  an  additional 
prize,  a  fine  horse  valued  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  prizes  as  now  offered  are  these: 
Successful  Knight  crowns  Queen  and  gets 
a  line  horse  valued  at  live  hundred  dollars  ; 
Second,  gets  horse  valued  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  The  third  gets  fine  bridle  and  sad- 
dle valued  atone  hundred  dollars,  and  fourth 
gets  a  pair  of  spurs.  Of  course  the  last  named 
crowns  the  three  maids  of  Honor,  respective- 
ly. 
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.September  Meeting  of  the  Edgecombe 

Agricultural  Society. 


Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  12,  M.  on 
Tuesday  September  20,  1870,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Col.  C   B.  Killebrew. 

Proceedings  of  last  meeting  read  and 
adopted  as  correct. 

On  motion  at  the  call  for  new  members, 
S.L.Hart, Gov.  H.T.Clark, and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  II. 
Jenkins  of  Pitt  were  admitted  to  full  mem- 
bership in  the  Society. 

Capt.  Jno.  S.  Dancy,  of  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer,  moved  that  inasmuch  as  the  Socie- 
ty has  made  no  distinction  between  the  papers 
of  Tarboro,  that  it  here  recognize  the  Bai- 
tleboro  Advance,  and  request  that  paper  to 
.publish  the  proceedings  of  our  meetings 
along  with  the  other  papers  of  the  county, 
and  that  Mr.  Cicero  W.  Harriss  the  Editor  of 
the  Advance  be  invited  to  become  a  member, 
8nd  his  co-operation  with  the  other  press  of 
Edgecombe  be  solicited  in  behalf  of  the 
Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society. 

This  motion  meeting  with  a  second,  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  President  in- 
structed the  Secretary  to  communicate  the 
resolution  to  Mr.  Harriss  of  the  Batileboro 
Advance. 

Mr.  President  then  called  for  Report  of 
Committee  on  Rotation,  appointed  at  last 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Battle,  not  being  present  at  last 
meeting,  was  not  aware  of  his  appoint- 
ment on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Wimberly,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee submitted  the  following  as  embody- 
ing his  views  on  the  subject  of  rotation,  and 
was  the  result  of  practical  test  an  opera- 
tions on  his  farm. 

ROTATI02T  OF  CROPS  FOR   EDGECOMBE  COUITTY. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  any 
crop  is  planted  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for 
several  successive  years,  it  will  be  of  disad- 
vantage both  to  the  land  and  crop.  The  one 
will  become  exhausted,  the  other  being  af- 
fected, as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  pro- 
duced. For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
practice  some  system  of  Rotation,  by  means 
of  which  our  lands  may  be  preserve  I  ;  and 
the  crops  taken  from  the  same  be  abundant 
and    healthy.     In   Edgecombe    county,    the 


principal  crops  are  Cotton  and  Corn,  all  others 
may  be  eon-ilered  as  side  crops.  The  best 
system  therefore  to  be  adopted  here,  is  one 
in  which  vve  can  get  the  larsest  yield  of 
Cotton  and  Corn  in  a  given  number  of  years, 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  land. 

The  system  of  Rotation  that  I  have  adopt- 
ed is  this.  After  rest,  plant  two  years  in 
Cotton,  the  third  year  in  Corn,  the  fourth 
year  rest.  For  example,  1  haveafHd  vesting 
iti  1870;  it)  the  Fall  I  turn  the  weeds  under 
with  a  double  plow,  rebreaking  nex>;  Spring 
with  a  single  plow  if  I  have  time.  In  1871 
I  piant  Cotton  manuring  with  soma  commer- 
cial fertilizer.  In  1872  plant  Cotton  again, 
using  compost  this  time,  if  the  material  can 
be  got.  In  1873,  I  plant  Corn  ;  streakim  and 
checking  4x4$  feet,  leaving  one  stalk  in  the 
hill;  have  never  failed  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
Corn  when  planted  in  this  way. 

Soms  may  object  to  this  system,  on  the 
ground  that  three  crops  of  Cotton  and  Corn, 
(both  being  exhaustive  ones,)  are  too  many 
to  plant  in  succession.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  the  Cotton  crops  are  manured, 
and  the  Corn  gets  the  benefit  of  thit,  be- 
sides the  vegitable  matter  turned  under,  the 
first  year  does  not  become  exhausted  before 
the  three  crops  are  made.  I  have  seen  traces 
of  it  even  longer. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  I  propose  rest 
erery  fourth  year.  To  cultivate  the  so.l  tor  a 
longer  period,  would  in  my  opinion,  be  too 
great  a  tax  upon  it.  While  the  rest  oftener 
would  be  impracticable  except  for  those  who 
have  a  large  surplus  of  land. 

Geo.  L.  Wimberly. 

Mr.  Jesse  Stancill,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing as  a  suggestion  merely,  hoping  tnat  it 
would  call  out  discussions  on  the  subject: 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

1st  Small  grain,  2nd.  Cotton,  3rd  Corn. 

This  system  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  use  all  their  land  each  year.  The  next  is 
to  those  who  want  to  use  only  three  fourths 
of  their  land;  1st  rest,  2nd  small  giain,  3rd 
cotton,  4th  corn.  It  is  rather  d  fficuP  to  fix 
a  system  that  would  suit  the  condition  of  all 
the  Farmers  of  the  com  y,  as  they  ara  so 
differently   situated. 

Capt.  Jno.  S.  Dancy  had  endeavored  to  re- 
duce his  views  to  writing  but  had  been  una- 
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ble  to  adopt  any  .system  fur  his  own  farm 
that  he  could  recommend  to  others  and 
Loped  that  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
'meeting'  would  suggest  the  syste  n  he  him- 
self  had  been  unable  to  discover. 

Mr.  E.  Cherry  had  written  out  his  views 
but  left  the  paper  at  home,  he  however 
agreed  in  the  miin  with  Sir.  Wimberly. 

Mr.  J  L  H  line  had  been  laboring  under 
the  same  difficulties  which  Mr.  Dancy  had 
mentioned,  and  hoped  for  information  on  the 
subject  from  discussion  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  President,  suggested  that  we  take  up 
for  discussion  Mr.  Wimberley's  plan  of  rota- 
tion as  first  in  order.  It  would  of  course 
be  difficult  to  follow  out  entirely  any  system 
of  general  application  owing  to  the  variety 
of  our  soils  &c.  but  any  system  was  better 
than  none,  and  he  hoped  that  from  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  o  it  farmers  would  gain 
some  information  of  practical  benefit,  if  we 
got  no  further. 

M'\  Dancy  asked  could  Mr.  Wimberly's 
plan  be  called  strictly  a  rotation  ? 

Mr.  Cherry  thought  it  could,  for  rotation 
in  Agriculture  did  not  mean  regular  al- 
ternation in  crops,  but  t lie  idea  conveyed  is 
a  pia'j  of  varied  cub  ore,  and  Mr.  Wimberly's 
plan  of  two  successive  years  in  Cotton,  one 
in  Corn,  and  the  fourth  rest,  was  in  bis  opin- 
ion rotation  in    igricuhure. 

Mr.  Stancill  did  not  think  the  plan  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  those  farmers  who  by 
reason  of  a  want  of  land,  were  compelled  to 
cultivate  every  y<  ar.  This  plan  would  lose 
one  year  out  o1'  f  >ur. 

Mr,  Wimberly  stated  that  his  plan  applied 
only  to  bis  cotton  lands,  but  might  lie  so 
amended  as  to  cultivate  a  portion — three- 
f'ou"tbs  every  year.  The  plan  might  be  ap- 
pbel  to  the  whole  firm,  but  fur  the  fact  that 
all  lands  are  not  adapted  to  cotton  nor  all  to 
com.  In  uch  cases  on  j  must  be  guided  by 
his  own  judgement  and  governed  by  the  cir- 
cumstances io  his  case.  The  object  he  un- 
derstood to  be  to  arrive  at  a  plan  of  rotation 
generally  applicable  to  Edgecombe  and  sur- 
rounding section.  Of  course  no  plan  could 
be  adopted,  which  would  suit  the  rase  oi 
every  farmer.  But  the  discussi  in  of  the  sub- 
ject cou  d  but  be  beneficial  to  all,  an  i  ln.> 
plan  had  been  gives  as  a  suggestion  hoping 


'  thereby  to  provoke  the  discussion  needed. — 
As  to  loosing    one    year  out    of  four  by   his 
plan.    Mr.  Wimberly  thought  it  equal  to  the 
'  cultivation  of  three  fourths  of  the  land,  and 
[  the  proportion  of  cotton   to  corn  was  double, 
:  which  is  as  great  as  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  think  of,  while    one    foir  th    of 
!  the  cleared  land  resting  or   in  small   grain  is 
not  too  much. 

Mr.  Stancill  thought  what  we  wanted  was 
J  more  provision  and  stock  raising,  and  less 
|  cotton  planting  ;  this  we  must  come  to  in 
•  some  way  or  other,  but  as  he  had  stated  in 
!  his  suggestions  just  read  by  the  Secretary,  it 
i  will  be  found  difficult  to  fix  any  system  suited 
'  to  the  conditions  of  all  farmers. 

Mr.  President  hoped  that  whatever  we 
|  may  do  or  what  plan  we  may  fall  upon, 
j  though  few  seem  to  be  disposed  to 
!  interest  themselves  along  with  us.  he  hoped 
would  prove  to  be  of  some  ptactical  good, 
I  and  lie  felt  sure  that  our  recommendations 
I  will  have  some  influence  upon  the  farming 
I  community'.  But  we  have  to  proceed  slow- 
!  ly  ;  men  are  slow  to  come  out  of  their  old 
I  habits,  especially  ol  1  men,  and  he  hoped  any 
i  plan  proposed  would  be  a  change,  without 
I  much  innovation.  01  we  shall  not  succeed. — 
j  All  are  aware  that  ws  are  destroying  our 
j  lauds  under  the  present  system;  making 
i  money  to  be  sure,  bun  not  enriching  our- 
I  selves;  it  is  for  some  body  e;se  we  are  work- 
I  ing;  our  money  don't  stay  at  home.  iVould 
1  like  to  bear  from  all  the  members  on  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Eorne  is  not  opposed  to  some  system 
of  rotation  that  will  not  curtail  our  farming 
j  operations  too  much.  Has  observed,  however, 
that  land  which  will  produce  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the   ac  e  may  be    kept  up    to  its   original 
fertility  and  even   improved   if  we    return  to 
it  enough  of  what  we    take    away.     For   in- 
stance, if  we  take  an   acre  of  land  that  pro- 
duces a  bale  of  cotton,  return  to  it  the  seed, 
and  lay  out  the    profit  of  the  lint,    after  de- 
i  ducri  ig  cost  of  production,  compost  or  some 
I  good  lasting  fertilizer,  noon--  will  doubt  that 
j  rbe  land  under  Mich  a  system  would  steadily 
j  improve,  instead    of  deteriorate.     The  same 
[  is  true  of  corn  hind      We  mak"  the  mistake 
j   if  taking   from  the  soil  too  muck  iu  propor- 
|  tion  to  what  we  restore. 
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Mr.  President  reminded  Mr.  Home  that  be 
was  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  materials 
for  composting  are  annually  diminishing 
and  the  labor  of  hauling  &c,  every  year  in- 
creasing in  proportion,  and  as  a  consequence 
we  work  harder  every  year,  overtaxing  our 
lands  as  well  as  straining    our  energies. 

Mr.  Home  knows  he  works  his  land  too 
hard,  yet  he  makes  as  much  or  more  than 
many  of  his  neighbors  who  rest  their  lanrl. 
Dr.  Mercer  rested  his  land,  yet  he  made  less 
the  succerding  year  with  four  hands  than  he 
(Home)  did  with  three.  Has  lands  which 
have  been  under  steady  cultivation  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  produces  far  better  now  than 
when  he  took  it,  bat  he  has  manured  it 
heavily  ;  restores  a  large  portion  of  what  he 
takes  away.  Mr.  Horn?  if.  this  connection 
desired  to  inquire  if  our  climate  would 
mature  large  weed  of  Cotton. 

Mr.  Dancy  thought  not. 

Mr.  Hornesexperiencejis  that  if  we  give  the 
distance  for  large  weed,  it  bears  too  late. — 
Had  some  fine  large  weed  last  year  with  a 
hundred  bowls  to  the  stalk,  did  not  half  ma- 
ture ;  same  case  this  year.  His  heaviest 
crop  had  been  with  weed  not  more  than 
average  waist  high. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  rotation,  Mr, 
Home  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  lands 
should  be  rested,  but  can't  find  a  system 
suitable  for  all.  Some  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  make  more  cotton,  some  corn. — 
Must  make  shilt  according  to  circumstances. 
Those  who  find  it  necessary  to  cultivate  same 
crop  every  year  may  keep  up  their  lands  if 
they  restore  in  proportion  to  what  they  take 
from  it,  which  they  too  often  fail  to  do,  giv- 
ing the  seed  to  land  which  did  not  produce 
them. 

Mr.  Dancy  saw  a  place  on  the  E,oanoke 
which  had  been  in  cult  vation  42  consecutive 
years,  40  in  cotton  and  2  in  corn.  Produced 
well  but  was  highly  manured  every  year;  yet 
Agricultural  writers  disapproved  of  this 
plan  of  constant  and  unvaried  cultivation  in 
ploughed,  crops  no  matter  how  heavily  ma- 
nured; they  say  it  destroys  the  mechanical 
texture  of  the  soil. 

M.\  Home  admitted  the  force  of  the  ar- 
gument, but  then  cotton  is  a  very  difficult 
crop  from  others,  it  returns  everything  to 
the  soil  but  the  lint. 


Mr.  Dancy  said  70  percent  was  the  return 
he  believed  Agricultural    writers   estimated. 

Mr.  Stancill  said  the  lint  reduced  to  ashes 
whs  a  very  small  per  cent,  taken  off. 
^  Mr.  President  said  where  the  seed  was 
simply  returned,  and  nothing  added  the 
land  deteriorated  much  faster  than  we  would 
suppose.  Had  observed  th  s.  We  have  been 
able  to  improve  our  land  only  by  hard  work, 
and  at  an  outlay  of  labor  and  capital  we 
can  not  now  afford.  Had  we  the  capital 
we  could  not  procure  the  labor  necessary  to 
keep  up  our  lands  at  the  present  rate  we 
were  going,  even  were  our  compost  facilities 
the  same  as  twenty  years  back.  Mr.  Home's 
theory  of  returning  everything  to  the  soil 
might  be  correct  in  the  mam,  but.it  wns  sim- 
ply impracticable,  since  it  left  no  profit,  and 
men  could  not  woik  for  nothing;  and  few 
would  undertake  the  operations  of  a  farm 
for  the  consideration  of  wages  only. 

Mr.  Home  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
return  all  the  profit  to  the  soil,  one  half  or 
one  third  even  would  enrich  it.  A-ked  Mr. 
J.  J.  Battle  if  he  did  not  clear  ©50  per  acre 
one  year. 

Mr.  Battle  said  he  did,  but  it  was  an  un- 
commonly good  crop  year. 

Then  said  Mr.  Home  take  say  eighteen 
dol'ars  per  acre  and  lay  out  in  permanent 
inanities,  and  the  soil  would  be  more  than 
:epaid  for  the  crop  of  cotton  worth  from  for- 
ty t    fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

Dr.  Baker  had  no  doubt  that  the  land  could 
not  only  be  kept  up,  but  added  to  every  year 
by  heavy  composting,  but  let  it  rest  every 
third  year,  would  it  not  improve  more  rapid- 
ly and  with  less  outlay  of  labor  and   money. 

Mr.  Home  admitted  that  it  would. 

Mr.  President  said  this  was  the  point  to  be 
reached.  We  wanted  a  plan  that  would  dis- 
pense with  this  heavy  hauling  system.  We 
were  short  of  labor,  and  we  must  invoke  na- 
ture to  helf  us. 

Every  one  was  bound  to  admit  that  with 
plenty  of  manuring  poor  lands  could  be 
made  rich.  The  late  Mr.  Perry  Jenkins  re- 
uovated  a  worn  out  farm,  but  it  was  by  heavy 
heavy  hauling,  and  at  great  outlay  of  labor. 
We  wanted  to  do  away  in  part  with  this  wear 
and  tear  of  teams,  this  great  expense  which 
had  attended  our   farming   operations.     We 
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wanted  a  system  that  would  bring  with  it 
stock  raisins,  which  in  turn  would  enrich  our 
soil,  while  we  reaped  a  good  and  easy  benefit 
from  ihe  stock, 

Dr    Bakei  thouaht  we  must   make   un  oar 
less       '•  era  can       it,  o 

will  be  adopted  by  planters    unless    the; 
their  consent  to  curtail  tv-eir  operat  ons. 

Elder  J.  II  Daniel  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Society,  but  by  perm  ssion  would  say  a 
few  words  We  evidently  want,  some  change 
in  our  system,  but  the  adop  ion  of  any  new 
plan  must  be  slow  and  cautious.  Had  been 
travelling  up  the  Country  during  August  and 
September,  through  sections  he  had  been 
visiting  for  more  than  thirty  years. — 
Observed  closely  their  mode  of  culture,  and 
remarked  the  changes  in  their  system  of 
operations  since  the  war.  Very  little  labor 
up  there  except,  white.  The  men  were  in  the 
fields  and  the  ladies  tending  their  housohold 
duties.  Farmers  now  have  their  rest  lands 
turned  under.  They  began  when  the  carrot 
weed  first  turned  yellow,  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Their  system  of  rotation  up  there 
is  one  third  tobacco  one  third  corn,  the  bal- 
ance rest,  or  in  small  grain,  and  they  have 
the  finest  crops  he  has  ever  seen  there.  Mr. 
Daniel  thinks  well  of  the  pea  as  a  fertilizer. 
Has  had  experience  of  Hyde  county  farmers 
with  the  pea  sown  broadcast,  and  they  would 
pa  five  dollars  per  bushel  rather  be  without 
the  pea  to  sow  ivhen  they  lay  by  their  corn 
crop  Think-;  we  ma\  employ  the  pea  to 
great  advantage  on  our  lauds.  We  should 
also  turn  our  attention  to  the  grasses  and 
small  grain.  We  can  make  good  crops  of 
wheat  if  we  will.  Can  turn  stiff  lands  into 
clover  lots  and  do  well.  Not  so  well  as  up  j 
the  country  to  he  sure,  but  in  small  grain 
and  clover  we  can  do  well  enough,  as  he  | 
knows  by  experience. 

The  hour  of  two  o'clock  having  arrived 
Dr.  Baker,  sii"ijested  that  as  we  could  not 
possibly  exhaust  this  subject  to-day,  that  it 
lay  over  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting, 
ami  that  th^  members  b:j  constituted  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  subject,  and  that 
each  member  be  requested  to  come  to  the 
next,  meeting  with  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  rotation  reduced  to  writing,  and  let  us  if 
possible  fall  upon    some  plan   of  operations, 


whereby  we  can  improve  our  latais.  increase 
the  profits  ot  our  productions,  and  by  (he 
aid  of  nature  ilispei  -f  ivith  so  much  appa- 
rently :.\-  ■'■■  -.,  labor      Agreed  to. 

On  rn     ion  the    meeting    adjourned  to    th*3 
i    iue?  !aj     in   Oc  obei ,    being    the    18,h 
day  of  the  month. 

<-*  -as>-  •-> 

—The  discovery  of  what  is  true,  and  the 
practice  of  wh  it  is  g  »od,  are  the  two  most 
important  obj  :cts  cd    life. 


—  An  old  farmer's  description  of  a  point- 
less speaker  was:  ,:  ,1  2oorl  man'  likely  ;  but 
he  will    rake  with  the  teeth  lip." 


CAPE  FEAR  AGRICULTURAL  AS- 
SOCIATION-SPLENDID  SPECIAL 
PREMIUM. 

In  addition  to  the  ton  of  their  cele- 
brated Fertilizer  offered  to  the  Farm- 
er who  makes  the  best  and  largest 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  soil, 
we  are  authorized  to  announce  that 
the  Navassa  Guano  Company  of  Wil- 
mington will  present  a  ton  of  their 
Fertilizer  for  the  best  bale  of  Cotton 
exhibited  at  the  Fair  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Agricultural  Association,  pro- 
duced by  the  sole  use  of  their  Fertili- 
zer. 

This  is  a  most  attractive  and  valua- 
ble premium,  and  we  expect  to  see  it 
hotly  contested  for. —  Wil.  Journal. 

The  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation is  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
proudest  Agricultural  institutions  of 
the  South,  and  we  are  delighted  to  note 
the  rapid  strides  the  Cape  Fear  coun- 
try is  making  in  the  science  of  sciences. 

The  Cape  Fear  Association  is  in 
the  hands  of  live  men,  intelligent, 
liberal  and  persevering  people,  as  one 
would  look  to  find  in  the  Cape  Fear 
country,  beyond  doubt  the  first  sec- 
tion in  many  respect:?,  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  NEGEO. 

Some  of  the  results  that  have  grown 
out  of  the  late  war,  are  not  to  be 
viewed  from  a  partisan  stand  point, 
and  involved  are  some  facts  intimate- 
ly affecting  our  social  system,  to  which 
every  true  man  in  the  country  must 
give  his  earnest  consideration. 

We  have  duties  before  us  in  the 
performance  of  which  we  must  lay 
aside  all  mere  prejudices  born  of  edu- 


cation, and  forget  as  far  as  possible 
feelings  and  antipathies  confirmed 
by  habits  and  custom. 

We  cannot  fail  to  see  and  appre- 
ciate the  "  situation,"  and  when  no 
principle  is  endangered,  wo  must  ac- 
cept to  act  in  the  interest  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  our  population. 
Keeping  steadily  out  of  sight  every 
political  or  party  consideration,  but 
constantly  in  view  our  duties  to  one 
another  as  one  people,  having  a  ma- 
terial interest  in  common,  a.:d  a  com- 
mon destiny  before  us. 

The  proper  education  and  training 
of  the  negro  youth  of  the  country  is 
a  duty  devolving  upon  the  Southern 
people,  and  one  which  we  unfortun- 
ately did  not  begin  to  consider  as  we 
ought  when  the  negro  first  became  a 
freeman.  It  is  plain  that  the  two  ra- 
ces must  continue  to  live  together  to 
the  extent  of  occupying  the  same  ter- 
ritory so  long  as  they  both  shall  exist, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  whether  they 
shall  so  live  in  harmony  and  mutual 
interest  that  each  shall  be  benefitted 
by  the  presence  of  the  other,  or 
whether  their  training  and  education 
shall  be  of  a  character  to  divide  them 
in  sentiment,  and  as  a  consequence 
keep  alive  dissensions  at  the  risk  of 
the  peace  and  best  interests  of  society. 

The  negro  youth  of  the  country,  as 
well  as-  the  white  children,  are  to  be 
educated,  and  reasons  that  are  good 
for  the  education  of  the  one,  are 
equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
other,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  training 
of  our  youth  should  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  such  among  us  as  are 
qualified  by  reason  of  their  identifica- 
tion with  our  people  and  the  interests 
of  our  section,  as  well  as  by  moral 
and  intellectual  capacity. 
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The  same  reason  which  urges 
itself  with  peculiar  force  and  fitness 
for  the  use  of  school  books,  if  not 
prepared  by  Southern  authors,  at 
least  not  inimical  to  Southern  in- 
terests and  prejudicial  to  Southern 
history,  ought  to  compel  the  employ- 
ment of  Southern  teachers  in  all  our 
schools  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est. And  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
our  school  committeemen  have  a  most 
important  duty  before  them,  and  the 
nicest  sense  of  discrimination  to  ex- 
ercise. 

The  educational  system  in  our  State 
has  very  properly  separated  the 
schools  for  the  two  races,  and  if  negro 
men  and  women  could  be  found  of 
the  requisite  capacity,  morally  and 
intellectually,  with  sufficient  discrim- 
ination and  the  proper  feeling  to  iden- 
tify them  with  our  section  of  the 
country,  it  would  be  well  to  employ 
colored  teachers  for  all  the  colored 
schools  ;  but  that  such  is  an  impossi- 
bility now,  no  one  will  deem  it  worth 
while  to  deny. 

Then  the  committeemen  must  look  for 
teachers  for  the  negro  schools  mainly 
among  the  native  white  males  of  the 
South,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  white  men 
of  character  and  standing,  who  pro- 
pose devoting  themselves  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  to  accept  these 
situations,  when  no  other  considera- 
tion stands  in  the  way,  than  the  color 
of  the  students.  And  that  man  is  an 
unconscious  enemy  to  his  section,  and 
the  community  dead  against  its  own 
interests,  who  shall  in  any  way  make 
such  teacher  feel  that  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty,  he  is  not  in  every 
sense  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and 
attentive  consideration  which  the  pro- 


fession of  teaching   everywhere  com- 
mands. 

We  utter  this  much  in  the  interest 
of  every  community  and  class  of  our 
people,  free  from  political  bias,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  and  every  par- 
ty consideration. 


Contributors. 


We  have  time  and  again  impor- 
tuned our  Edgecombe  farmers  to 
write  for  the  Reconstructed  Farmer, 
giving  the  farming  public  the  bene- 
fit of  their  experience  and  observa- 
tion, and  also  to  oifer  suggestions  of 
their  own  whatever  they   might  be. 

When  we  undertook  this  work  at 
a  heavy  outlay  of  our  own  private 
means,  we  counted  on  the  aid  and 
encouragement  of  our  neighbors, 
not  alone  by  their  subscriptions,  but 
with  their  pens,  did  we  expect  them 
to  aid   us. 

Farmers  at  a  distance  expected 
the  same,  they  looked  for  the  Far- 
mer to  be  a  reflex  of  the  Edgecombe 
system  of  culture,  and  they  have 
been,  with  ourselves,  disappointed 
in  a  great  measure.  It  is  not  nor 
can  it  be  expected  that  an  Agricul- 
i  tural  Editor  can  make  up  his  paper 
from  his  pen  alone.  He  must  have 
the  aid,  experience  and  suggestions 
of  others. 

We  again  repeat  the  question 
"  will  not  the  farmers  of  Edgecombe 
'Write  for  their  Magazine  ?  If  not 
wc  must  employ  and  pay  regular 
contributors,  for  the  Reconstructed 
Farmer  must  and  shall  be  what  we 
designed  from  the  first  to  make  it, 
whether  the  pec  pic  of  Edgecombe 
will  help  us  or  not. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FAIRS. 


The  Agricultural  Exhibitions  of 
North  Carolina  are  this  year  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tenth  Annual  Fair,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Raleigh,  com- 
mences on  Tuesday,  the  18th,  and 
doses  on  Friday,  the  21st  of  October. 
Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.D.,  will  de- 
liver the  Address,  on  Thursday  at  11 
A.  M. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  are, 
Kemp  P.  Battle,  President  ;  P.  F. 
Pescud,  Secretary ;  W.  II.  Jones, 
Treasurer ;  J.  J.  Litchford,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  Vice  Presidents, 
8.  F.  Patterson,  R.  R.  Bridgers,  D. 
M.  Barringer  and  S.  L.  Fremont. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Tar  River  Agricultural  Society  be- 
gins at  Weldon,  on  Tuesday  the  8th 
and  closes  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  No- 
vember. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  are, 
President,  Richard  H.  Smith  ;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Jordan  Stone ; 
Vice  Presidents,  Gen.  M.  W.  Ran- 
som, W.  W.  Bririkell,  Henry  B.  Hun- 
ter, Edmund  Jacobs,  Turner  W.  Bat- 
tle, A.  H.  Arrington,  Stephen  S.  Nor- 
fleet,  John  W.  Somhall  and  Gen.  J. 
R.  Stubbs.  The  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Professor  W.  C.  Iverr, 
State  Geologist,  on  Thursday,  the  10th, 
at  11  a.  m. 

The  Fair  of  the  Cape  Fear  Agri- 
cultural Association,  begins  at  Wil- 
mington, on  Tuesday,  the  15th  and 
closes  on  Friday  the  18th  November. 

The  Address  will  be  delivered  by 
Gen.  M.  W.  Ransom,  on  Thursdaj',  at 
11  A.  M. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  are,  S. 
L.  Fremont,  President ;   Jos.   A.  En- 


1  gelhard,  Gen.  Secretarj7  ;  J.  C.  Mann,- 

1  Recording  Secretary  ;  Wm.  L.  Smith, 

j  Treasurer;  Robt.   Ransom,  Marshall. 

'vice  Presidents,    Alfred    Dockery, 

'  Henry  T.  Clark,  T.  L.  Memory,  T.  C. 

'  Mellhenny,  J.    C.  McMillan,    Jas.  S. 

Woodard,    T.    C.    McDowell,    M.    S. 

|  Mullens,  B.  McMillan,  A.  A.  McKoy, 

j  C.  J.  O'Hagan,   Alex.  McKae,  E.  W. 

|  Fonville,  P.    E.   Smith,    R.  T.   Fulg- 

hum  and  "W.  T.  Atkinson. 

Notd. — We   have    been    unable  to 
i  procure  any    definite    information   as 
j  regards  the  time  of  holding  the  Hen- 
derson Fair,  though  it  is  in  the  early 
part  of  October. 


PREMIUM  LIST  ROANOKE  AND 
TAR  RIVER  AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

We-  are  in  receipt  of  the  very  well 
arranged,  and  neatly  printed  List  of 
Premiums  offered  by  the  Roanoke  and 
Tar  River  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  Fair  at  Weldon  in  November. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  fact  that 

the  very    neatly    executed    Premium 

j  list  was  printed  by    our  excellent  and 

!  enterprising  cotemporaries  Stone  and 

;  Uzzell,  of  the  Weldon  News. 

As  a  specimen  of  Job  printing  it 
compares  with  similar  work  done  at 
the  offices  in  Wilmington  and  Raleigh, 
and  we  congratulate  the  people  of 
Weldon  on  having  such  an  institution 
in  their  midst  as  the  Roanoke  News 
and  its  Job  printing  office. 

The  indications  are  that  the  Wel- 
don Fair  will  be  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess, and  directly  interested  as  our 
Edgecombe  and  Wilson  farmers  must 
be,  they  cannot  fail  to  contribute  their 
full  share  in  the  work. 

Let  the  Roanoke  and  Tar  River 
people  spread  themselves, 
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Small   Grain  vs.   Cotton. 


The  production  of  plenty  of  small 
grain  is  important  to  every  farming 
community,  and  it  is  something 
which  our  planters  cannot  longer 
overlook  without  manifest  damage 
to  their  best  interests,  and  we  here 
endeavor  to  bring  the  matter  to 
their  attention,  trusting  that  we 
may  invoke  for  it  such  considera- 
tion, that  will  not  permit  it  to  be 
longer  overlooked  or  neglected. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
our  farmers  would  plant  less  cotton, 
and  give  more  of  their  attention  to 
the  cereals,  they  could  raise  better 
stock  in  abundance,  and  in  the 
production  of  their  staple  supplies 
for  the  farm  realize  a  greater  profit 
and  at  far  less  trouble  and  cost  of 
labor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
provement to  their  lands,  which 
would  follow  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. 

But  Ave  hear  farmers  say  they 
can  have  no  success  at  stock  raising, 
and  when  they  cell  us  of  the  atten- 
tion they  give  to  the  subject,  and 
the  proportion  of  their  lands  they 
devote  to  grain,  we  do  not  wonder. 

Without  the  strictest  care  and 
closest  attention  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  animals,  and  the  most 
liberal  production  of  the  grains  and 
grasses  necessary  for  them,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  any  communi- 
ty to  have  any  success  Avith  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  &c,  but  with  proper 
attention  given  to  the  subject,  and 
plenty  of  grain  and  grasses  for 
their  sustenance,  it  is  the  easiest  of 


anything  in  husbandry,  since  to  a 
certain  extent,  nature  being  so  lav- 
ish in  her  favours  to  the  animal 
kingdom,  they  grow  spontaneously. 

All  this  involves,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  planting  and  cultivation 
of  less  cotton,  but  to  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  Edgecombe  and  neigh- 
boring counties  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  any  arguments  in 
favor  of  reducing  the  cotton  pro- 
duction of  eastern  Carolina.  So  far 
as  we  have  any  expression  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  all  agree  that  we 
should  and  must  plant  less  ;  that  we 
have  neither  the  labor,  the  material 
or  the  capital  necessary  to  sustain 
us  in  the  heavy  and  exhaustive 
operations  we  have  attempted  to 
conduct  since  the  Avar.  While  in 
grain  and  stock  raising  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  we  shall  reap  a  great- 
er profit  as  the  result  of  our  labor, 
and  which  will  be  lighter  and  more 
pleasant,  for  cotton  growing  is  of 
all  pursuits  the  most  incessantly  la- 
borious,and  taxes  ones  energies  and 
resources  further  than  any  voca- 
tion a  man  can  folloAv. 

The  farmer  Avho  plants  to  pro- 
duce his  home  supplies  can  easily 
regulate  his  operations  so  as  to  cul- 
tivate and  house  in  good  time  all 
his  crops,  which  is  a  consideration 
not  many  vieAV  as  they  should. 

Very  many  farmers  plant  so  much 
cotton,  they  cannot  even  take  time 
to  save  their  corn, peas  and  potatoes, 
before  they  are  permanently  injured 
by  the  Fall  Aveather.  Isor  can  he 
who  produces  an  extra   heavy  crop 
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of  cotton  save  it  in  as  good  condi- 
tion as  one  who  plants  less,  for  cot- 
ton like  all  other  crops  must  ho 
housed  at  the  proper  time,  or  waste 
and  damage  is  the  result,  and  more 
time  and  labor  are  necessary  in  cot- 
ton than  in  the  gathering  of  all 
other  crops  in  proportion.  Thus  it 
is  that  every  year  neither  our  cot- 
ton or  corn  crops  are  as  valuable  for 
home  consumption  or  market,  as 
they  would  be  if  properly  gathered 
and  preserved. 


THE  COMMESCE  OF  WILMINGTON. 


The  exports  of  Cotton  from  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  as  we  learn  from 
good  authority,  were  for  the  year  en- 
ding August  31st,  together  with  that 
on  hand  57,855  bales. 

Same  statement  last  year  gave  30, 160 
bales,  a  largely  increased  business  for 
the  year. 

We  know  that  Wilmington  is  look- 
ing up  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  we  have  watched  a  gradual  but 
steady  improvement  in  and  about  the 
city  since  the  close  of  the  war. 

With  some  improvements  in  the 
river  and  harbor,  Wilmington  may 
be  made  a  commercial  city  of  no  mean 
pretentions,  as  we  have  long  seen, 
and  with  a  class  of  business  men 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  progress  com- 
mon to  the  times,  we  look  to  see  the 
commerce  of  Wilmington  annually 
increasing  in  the  ratio  shown  above, 
until  North  Carolina  can  rank  among 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  country, 
one  of  her  own. 

We  regret  that  the  merchants  of 
Wilmington,  after  the  war,  should 
^ave  given  up,  without  a  struggle,  the 


business  of  this  section  of  the  State, 
when  by  a  little  well  directed  energy 
they  could  so  easily  have  shared  with 
the  places  North  of  us.  We  have 
lately  seen  manifested  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people  to 
do  business  through  Wilmington,  but 
no  encouragement  being  given  or  in- 
ducements offered,  the  trade  of  our 
section  has  been  allowed  to  take  di- 
rections in  which  it  was  more  eager- 
ly sought. 

We  hope  our  Cape  Eear  friends  will 
wake  up  after  this,  and  if  they  go 
to  work  like  men,  we  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  trade  from  Edgecombe 
and  surrounding  counties  will  help 
swell  the    commerce  of  Wilmington. 


Planting  Small  Grain. 


This  month,  October,  is  the  proper 
time  for  seeding  or   planting    wheat. 

Prepare  the  soil  by  plowing  deep, 
and  if  not  sufficiently  rich,  naturally, 
when  the  wheat  is  seeded  down,  sow 
to  the  acre  from  two  to  three  hundred 
pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  or  some 
other  good  fertilizer,  as  Patapsco,  for 
instance,  or  forty  bushels  of  cotton 
seed.     Harrow  in  with  the  wheat. 

In  1804  we  planted  thirty  acres  in 
wheat,  and  reaped  therefrom  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  bushels  (557) 
averaging  60^  pounds  by  the  govern- 
ment weights. 

The  same  year  Ave  thrashed  from 
twenty  acres  in  oats,  seven  hundred 
and  ten  (710)  bushels  of  good  clean 
grain. 

In  1SG5  we  also  made  a  good  crop 
of  wheat,  and  for  the  reason  that  we 
did  not  have  a  heavy  cotton  crop  in 
the  way.  We  prepared  our  lands 
well  and  planted  in  time,  and  we  cob- 
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tend  that  the  reason  why  Cotton 
planters  do  not  successfully  produce 
wheat  and  other  small  grain  crops,  is 
because  they  plant  too  much  cotton  to 
have  time  to  prepare  for  and  seed 
these  small  grain  crops  in  good  sea- 
son. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  sow  their 
rye  on  sandy  or  alluvial  soils  by  the 
last  of  this  month,  and  not  "plow  in," 
for  it  will  come  without,  and  if 
the  year  is  favorable,  the  same  land 
will  produce  a  good  crop  of  young 
weeds  that  come  now  in  the  Fall, 
and  which  the  plow  as  a  matter  of 
course  destroys.  After  the  rye  comes 
off  next  year,  these  weeds  take  pos- 
session of  the  land,  furnishing  for  the 
next  year's  crop  a  wealth  of  vegetable 
matter. 


Attend    the    Fairs. 

We  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge 
upon  any  farmer,  manufacturer  or 
other  producer  in  North  Carolina, 
the  necessity  for  his  attending  on  the 
approaching  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical exhibitions  in  our  State. — 
The  duty  is  a  plain  one,  and  it  is  no 
less  important  to  himself  than  to  the 
public  that  he  should  attend,carrying 
along  with  him  whatever  he  may 
have,  the  production  of  his  own,  that 
is  deemed  worth  showing.  And  in 
determining  upon  what  to  take  to  the 
Fair,  our  people  must  not  be  too  criti- 
cal in  their  selections,  for  whatever  is 
a  good  productionis  worth  exhibiting, 
whether  it  may  be  deemed  extraor- 
dinary or  not. 

If  not  in  the  infancy  of  Agricultu- 
ral and  Mechanical  skill,  the  people 
of  the  South  have  hardly  realized,  yet, 
the  fact  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
upon  us,   and   that  all   men   and    all 


pursuits  must  conform  to  the  progres- 
sive rule  of  the  times,  and  our  steps 
must  be  quickened  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  march  of  events. 

We  can't  afford  to  loiter  and  hang 
back  in  these  living,  moving  times 
that  so  strikingly  characterize  the 
closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  if  our  people  have  not  the 
spirit  to  shake  off  their  traditional 
lethargy  now  and  the  intelligence  to 
free  themselves  from  the  bonds  of 
the  primitive  customs  of  their  fathers, 
they  will  presently  find  that  their  in- 
dolence and  courted  ignorance  have 
handed  them  over  captive  slaves  to 
the  progessiveness  of  other  sections  of 
this  great  country,  and  made  them 
bondmen  for  life  to  the  moving  men 
who  have  had  the  intelligence  to  ap- 
preciate the  situation,  and  the  indus- 
try and  common  sense  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

By  all  means  go  to  the  Fairs,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  see  the  produc- 
tions and  implements  on  exhibition, 
and  if  you  will  not  read  any  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  works 
flowing  in  a  constant  stream  from  the 
press  over  the  whole  of  civilized 
America,  at  least  take  advantage  of 
the  free  opportunity  of  reading  and 
studying  the  innumerable  advertise- 
ments, pamphets,  testimonials  &c, 
with  which  exhibitors  at  the  Fair 
of  manufactured  articles,  stock,  &c, 
will  plentifully  supply  every  one. 

To   the    Ladies. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  lady 
readers  to  the  excellent  letter  of  our 
fair  correspondent  "  Carolina." 

We  are  ready,and  Barkis  like, "wil- 
lin,"  to  make  the  suggested  addition 
to  the  Former,  and  have  been  anxious 
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to  do  so  ever  so  long.  But  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  the  lady  to  take  charge 
of  it.  We  industriously  sought  her, 
and  our  M.  E.  has  lost  ever  so  much, 
time  in  corresponding  and  travelling 
in  search  of  a  party  who  could,  freed 
from  other  cares,  preside  over  a  la- 
dies, department  in  our  Magazine.  If 
he  has  met  with,  any  sign  of  success, 
it  ia  of  a  character  he  has  not  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  report  to 
us,  and  thus  the  matter  is. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  "Caro- 
lina" will  occasionally  be  present  in 
the  ladies  department  she  has  sugges- 
ted ;  and  will  she  not  take  charge  of 
it?  Will  any  Edgecombe  lady  con- 
sent to  preside  over  a  department  in 
our  Magazine  ?  We  extend  a  cordial 
and  earnest  invitation  to  all  the  ladies 
to  contribute  to  the  Farmer  >  commu- 
nicating recipes,  suggestions  on  house- 
wifery,and  their  experiences  in  house- 
hold matters  generally.  Ladies  let 
us  hear  from  you.  There  is  a  single 
gentleman  among  us. 


Liquid    Ciue. 


The  following  recipe  for  "  Pre- 
pared Glue,"  the  discovery  of  a 
Franch  chemist,  is  selling  about  the 
country,  as  a  secret,  for  various 
prices,  from  one  to  five  dollars.  It 
is  a  handy  and  valuable  composi- 
tion, as  it  does  not  gelatinize,  pu- 
trify,  ferment  or  become  offensive, 
and  can  be  used  cold  for  the  ordina- 
ry purposes  of  glue  in  making  or 
mending  furniture  or  broken  vessels 
that  are  exposed  to  water,  &c. 

In  a  wide  mouthed  bottle  dissolve 
eight  ounces  of  best  g7ue  in  a  half 
pint  of  water,    by  setting    it    in    a 


vessel  of  water  and  heating  it  till 
dissolved.  Then  add  slowly,  con- 
stantly stirring,  two  and  a  half 
ounces  of  strong  aquafortis  (nitric 
acid  )  Keep  well  corked,  and  it 
will  be  ready  for  use. 


— ^»-  -gl73>-  ~^— 


KAPNOPHYTE-THE  POOS  MAN'S 
MAJEURE. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  E. 
Whitley  &  Co.,  of  Murfreesboro,  N. 
C,  the  formula  of  their  newly  patented 
fertilizer,  to  which  they  have  given 
the  name  of  Kapnophyte. 

Of  the  merits  of  this  discovery  we 
are,  of  course,  unprepared  to  speak, 
beyond  the  known  excellency  of  the 
ingredients  used  in  the  process,  but 
we  shall  test  it,  and  if,  as  we  confi- 
dently hope,  it  is  found  to  possess  the 
virtues  claimed  for  it,  we  shall  take 
pleasure  in  recommending  it;  and, 
brfing  a  home  production,  we  shall 
give  our  fullest  aid  in  introducing  it 
to  the  notice  of  our  farmers. 


Grossing    Breeds. 

A  Western  farmer  crossed  a 
thorough-bred  Essex  sow  with  a 
Chester  White,  and  had  a  very  un- 
even and  every  way  undesirable  lit- 
ter of  pigs.  I  do  not  know  what  else 
he  could  expect.  He  says  he  will 
for  the  future  confine  himself  to  the 
thorough-bred  Essex,  and  will  not 
cross  these  breeds  again.  Had  he 
crossed  the  other  way  he  would 
have  had  a  different  result.  This 
mania  for  crossing  without  a  dis- 
tinct object,  is  sheer  folly.  One  of 
my  neighbors  had  a  large,  coarse, 
Chester  county  sow  that  he  crossed 
with  a  thorough-bred  Essex,  and 
had  a  splendid  litter  of  pigs.  A 
young  sow  from  this  litter  was  again, 
crossed  with  a  thorough  bred  Essex, 
and  now  has  a  litter  of  three-quar- 
ter bloods  that  are  "  perfect  beau- 
ties."— Correspondent. 
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Pitt  County,  N.  C,  ) 
September  22nd,  1870.       / 

Messrs.  Editors  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer : 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  and  my 
husband  (as  every  farmer  should  do) 
takes  the  Reconstructed  Far- 
mer. I  read  it  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it,  but  not  quite  sat- 
isfied. I  know  this  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion to  make,  but  I  will  explain. — 
Busy  little  feet  and  tireless  little 
tongues  are  still  at  last,  and  the 
children  are  all  asleep.  As  I  sit 
down  to  m}7  sewing  or  knitting,  I 
spy  the  Farmer,  which  came  to- 
day, and  which  my  husband  has 
laid  on  the  table  for  perusal,  when 
the  "Latest  from  Europe"  shall 
have  been  read,  and  the  position  of 
the  Crown  Prince  ascertained.  The 
face  of  the  FARMER  seems  to 
smile  upon  me  like  a  familiar  friend, 
and  I  take  it  up  to  read.  The  first 
thing  is  Mr.  Lewis'  production  on 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  I  read  it 
and  pronounce  it  "  very  good,"  and 
pass  on.  Article  after  article  is 
read — all  interesting,  useful  and  in- 
structive. Presently  I  stumble  upon 
a  receipt  for  making  ;'  Ham  Balls," 
and  my  interest  deepens,  so  the 
item  is  stored  in  my  mind,  for  future 
use.  I  go  on  to  the  end,  and  as  J 
lay  the  book  down,  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  edified,  but  not 
satisfied  even  while  pronouncing 
the  Farmer  an  excellent  month- 
ly.    You  ask  then  why  my  discon- 


tent? It  is  this:  While  you  do 
so  much  for  the  farmer,  I  wish  you 
to  do  more  his  wife — that  is,  add  a 
Ladies'  Department  to  your  maga- 
zine. Ah,  you  smile  and  arch  your 
eyebrows,  but  you  do  not  know  how 
nice  it  would  be,  and  you  do  not 
know  how  it  would  increase  your 
popularity  and  circulation.  It 
would  coin  j  in  so  nicely  after  the 
Horticultural  Department,  which 
verges  on  and    embraces    many  of 


woman  s    t 


luties, 


An     occasiona 


1 

suggestion  on  chicken  and  children 
raising  is  not  all  we  want.  Let  us 
have  a  Department,  edited,  or  at 
least  superintended  by  some  lady 
of  intelligence,  taste,  and  experi- 
ence. I  am  sure  such  an  one  can 
be  found  in  Tarboro.  In  this  De- 
partment let  us  have  some  nice 
poems,  original  or  selected,  for  the 
heart  of  woman  is  naturally  poeti- 
cal. Think,  too,  how  a  nice  little 
poem  will  rest  the  mind  that  has 
been  worrying  all  day  over  Annie's 
new  dress,  or  Charley's  torn  jacket, 
or  has  been  busy  compounding 
puddings  and  preparing  poultry  for 
that  dear  epicurean  husband,  or 
still  worse — trying  to  quiet  a  teeth- 
ing baby.  I  grow  enthusiastic  and 
rested  even  in  anticipation  of  such  a 
pleasure.  Then  we  can  express 
amonc  ourselves   our  ideas  and  ex- 

o 

perience  in  Domestic  Economy, 
and  exchange  our  receipts  for  the 
manufacture  of  dainties.  I  will  not 
mention  fashion,  for  I  do  not  desire 
that  you  should  introduce  that  into 
the  solid  padres  of  your  practical 
Farmer.      You    may     say     that 
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there  are  plenty  of  ladies  books  that 
contain  even  more  than  what  I  am 
desiring.  But,  Messrs.  Editors,  I 
do  not  desire  to  go  to  New  York  or 
Philadelpha  to  obtain  this  pleasure. 
I  wish  to  find  it  at  home.  The  in- 
terests, feelings,  experience  and 
wants  of  woman  in  this  section  are 
similar,  whereas,  we  arc  altogether 
dissimilar  from  the  majority  of  the 
readers. and  especially  tiie  editresses 
of  these  Fashion  Magazines.  Ot 
course  it  is  pleasant  to  see  "Godey" 
occasionally,  and  follow  the  wind- 
ings of  a  love-stream  that  will  not 
run  smooth,  and  very  refreshing  to 
read  the  little  poems  bubbling  with 
joy,  or  wrailing  with  woe.  All  this 
is  pleasant,  but  it  would  be  so  much 
pleasanler  if  it  was  a  liome  friend. 
No  doubt  there  are  numbers  of  edu- 
cated farmer's  wives  who  would  wel- 
come such  a  movement,  and  even 
send  the  department  literary  aid. — 
But  conscious  of  the  value  of  your 
time,  I  will  leave  the  subject  for 
your  consideration.  I  have  already 
"  grown  too  lengthy,"  but  verily, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
pen  hath  written,  with  all  a  woman's 
tendency  to  loquaciousness.  Give 
your  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Success  to  the  Reconstructed 

Farmer,  and  especial,  unprece- 
dented success  to  tiie  Ladies'  De- 
partment.    Yours,  in  earnest, 

"  Carolina." 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 

Some  Reasons  for  Soiling  Stock. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  the  er- 
rors of  the  past,  and  are  slowly,but, 


we  hope,  surely  adopting  wiser 
habits,  better  methods  of  tillage 
and  husbandry,  and  cheaper  modes 
of  living.  Among  other  things  that 
experience,  observation,  and  the 
press  are  teaching  us — -some  of  us 
— we  are  learning  that  it  is  better 
and  cheaper  every  way;  more  eco- 
n  >mical,  more  satisfactory,  more 
convenient,  to  keep  all  our  stock  in 
small  enclosures  and  practice  soil- 
ing, than  to  follow  the  old  plan  of 
letting  them  run  out  upon  the  com- 
mons. And  I  will  offer  some  rea- 
sons why  it  is  so.  To  these,  I  in- 
vite the  careful  attention  of  every 
reader : 

1st.  We  thus  have  them  at  all 
times  under  our  eye,  and  subject  to 
our  control.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  if  they  were  running  at  large, 
we  know  not  where. 

2nd.  We  should  thus  lose  none 
by  thieves. 

3rd.  We  should  lose  none  by 
straying, 

4th.  We  may  doctor  in  case  any 
become  sick. 

5th.  We  should  lose  none  by  such 
accidents  as  falling  trees,  getting 
in  the  mire,  or  being  run  over  by 
cars,  or  killed  by  dogs. 

6th.  We  can  prevent  their  cross- 
ing with  inferior  stock. 

7th.  We  can  separate  the  vicious 
and  quarrelsome  from  the  weak  and 
gentle. 

8th.  When  we  want  a  veal  or 
mutton,  we  should  not  have  to  take 
a  prolonged  and,  perhaps,  fruitless 
hunt  for  it.     Thus  we  should  save 
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our  time,  which  is  money;  our  pa- 
tience, which  is  a  cardinal  virtue, 
and  our  clothes  from  being  torn  by 
rambling  among  thorns. 

9th.  We  could  have  them  drop 
their  young  at  any  desired  time. 

10th.  Milch  cows  would  always 
be  at  hand  at  milking  time. 

11th.  If  we  should  wish  to  sell 
any  they  would  be  ready  at  our 
hand. 

12th  Sheep  would  be  ready  at 
hand  at  shearing  time. 

13th.  We  should  have  better 
stock  and  more  of  it. 

14th.  No  quarrels  between  neigh- 
bors would  occur  from  stock  tres- 
passing upon  the  crops.  The  pre- 
venting of  quarrels  between  neigh- 
bors, often  bosom  friends  as  it  were, 
is  worth  all  the  cost  of  soiling  stock. 

15th.  The  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter  would  be  much  increased, 
and  its  quality  greatly  improved. 

16th.  There  would  be  no  need  of 
disfiguring  the  animals  by  ear- 
marks. 

17th.  The  better  attention  we 
should  bestow  would  render  them 
less  liable  to  disease. 

18th.  Wild  animals  would  soon 
become  gentle. 

19th.  There  would  be  no  danger 
I  mad  bulls  upon  the  public  roads. 

20th.  We  sh  mid  save  all  the  ma- 
nure for  our  exhausted  lands.  This 
item  alone  would  twice  pay  all  the 
cost  of  soiling  stock. 

21st.  And  strongest  reason  of 
all,  there  would  be  no  need  of  fences 
except  the  little  required  for   stock 


yards.  In  these  last  two  items, 
the  gain  is  immensely  in  favor  of 
soiling.  Could  we  make  asufficient 
quantity  of  manure  and  be  able  to 
do  away  with  the  old,  unsightly  and 
expensive  fences,  a  mighty  stride 
would  be  made  towards  our  agricul- 
tural improvement.  And  shall  we 
not  do  it  ?  Shall  we  not  make  use 
of  every  means  of  bettering  our  con- 
dition ?  Let  us  hear  from  others. 
More  anon,  B.  W.  Jones. 
Cottage    Home,  Surry,   Co.,  Ya.' 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 

Washington,  N.   C,  > 
September  22nd,  1870.       j 

Messrs.  Tldgpen  <f  Barley  ; 

Gentlemen  :  During  the  visit 
of  Professor  Kerr  to  this  county  in 
June  last,  he  requested  me  to  fur- 
nish for  publication  the  product  of 
an  acre  in  red  clover  and  orchard 
grass, 

About  the  1st  of  June  I  mowed.  ..4,758  lbs.' 
About  the  10th  of  August 2,551     " 


Making  a  total  of 7,309  lbs/ 

The  lot  was  pastured  until  the 
1st  of  April,  and  now  has  a  fine 
crop  of  grass  on  it,  sufficient  to 
keep  two  or  three  head  of  cattle  in 
good  condition. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  same  land 
will  yield  10,000  pounds  of  good 
hay — much  better  than  the  import- 
ed hay — if  stock  is  kept  oft*  the  en- 
tire season.     Respectfully, 

R.  L.  Myers. 


■ — To  remove  ink  spots  from  linen,  saturate 
the  spot  wiih  lard,  ami  expose  for  a  day  to 
the  hot  .sun  ;  then  wash  and  boil  without 
Boap.  Fruit  stains  also  should  be  washed 
without  soap. 
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iur    Patronage. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the 
advertisements  in.  the  Farmer  else- 
where, and  we  make  mention  of 
them  here  merely  to  say  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  getting  our  maga- 
zine fairly  before  the  business  pub- 
lic, and  are  at  last  reaping  some 
benefits  from  the  heavy  outlay  we 
have  been  at  to  establish  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer  on  a  safe  and  last- 
ing basis. 

We  are  prepared  to  show  that  we 
ha,ve  expended  in  the  establishment 
of  our  business  here,  fifteen  thous- 
and dollars,  and  we  submit  to  the 
business  men  of  Tarboro,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  more  encouragement 
and  patronage  at  their  hands,  than 
we  have  yet  received.  We  have 
paid  our  employees  since  the  first  of 
last  October,  Eour  Thousand  dollars, 
nearly  every  dollar  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  Tarboro,  and  with 
two  exceptions  our  employees  were 
liien  whom  we  brought  here.  We 
have  therefore  been  the  means  of 
throwing  four  thousand  dollars  into 
the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
boro, within  the  year  (for  our  inci- 
dental purchases  about  the  office 
foot  up  over  five  hundred)  and  we 
have  received  from  them  patronage 
to  the  amount,  perhaps,  of  four 
hundred  dollars  all  told,  upon  which 
there  may  have  been  a  profit  of  one 
hundred  ! 

We  would  have  been  just  to  our- 
selves, had  we  in  the  bigginning  re- 
cpuired  our  employees  to  patronize 
only  those  who   patronized   us,  and 


if  we  should  adopt  that  course  in 
future,  Ave  apprehend  that  no  one 
will  have  cause  to  complain. 


Traveling  for  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  William  Brown,  a  disabled 
Confederate  soldier,  has  entered 
upon  his  fall  and  winter  campaign 
for  the  Farmer  and  Carolinian. — 
We  have  given  this  worthy  young 
man  employment  in  his  unfortunate 
condition,  .and  while  we  allow  bim 
a  heavy  per  cent,  the  remuneration 
of  his  campaign  depends  very  much 
upon  the  people,  who,  aside  from  any 
merit  our  publications  may  possess, 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  a 
young  man  who  lost  his  hands  in 
the  service  of  the  country. 

We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Brown  hos- 
pitable treatment  wherever  he  may 
go,  and  we  rest  our  publications,  for 
which  he  is  agent,  strictly  on  their 
merits.   . 

The  Reconstructed  Farmer  has  no 
politics.  The  North  Carolinian  is 
an  exponent  of  the  everlasting 
truths  of  the  old  fashioned  Demo- 
cracy of  our  fathers,  a  re-echo  of 
the  old  Jacksonian  ''by  the  eter- 
nal." 


■ — The  following  test  of  the  safety  of  kero- 
sene oil  is  easily  rememhered  and  tried.  It 
is  given  by  Prof.  Tower,  a  chemist  of  high 
[standing,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  various  modes  of  refining  :  Level  a  piece 
of  glass  (two  inches  square,  for  instance,)  on 
the  top  of  a  bottle,  and  pour  a  little  kerosene 
on  the  middle  and  let  it  spread.  If  the 
kerosene  is  pure  (properly  rectified)  it  is  im- 
possible, with  a  burning  match  to  kindle  the 
thin  layer  of  this  into  flame,  as  long  as  the' 
crlass  itself  is  not  made  hot, 
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Rotation   of  Crops, 

We  promised  for  this  issue  of  the 
Farmer  the  system  of  Rotation  we 
have  adopted  for  the  future,  for  o::e 
of  our  farms,  but  severe  sickness  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  Editors 
has  prevented  that  attention  the 
subject  demands  whenever  one 
essays  to  write  upon  it,  and  although 
the  article  is  begun  and  almost  com- 
pleted, we  must  ask  the  reader  to 
permit  its  delay  to  the  November 
number. 


Grain  and  stock  are  subjects  for 
the  consideration  of  Edgecombe 
farmers  this  season.  Let  us  no 
more  plant  cotton  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  proper  grain  production. 

The  Dollar  Farmer  is  the  name  of 
a  new  Agricultural  and  Family  Magazine, 
published  at  Louisville  and  Shelbyville,  Ky. 
Each  number  is  handsomly  illustrated.  Send 
10  cents  for  a  sample  cony.  Address,  Editor 
of  the  Dollar  Farmer,  Shelbyville,  Ey. 
Sept  30  f&clm    Jonx  T.  Hearst,  Editor. 


PAimcr/LAa  attention  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  Caro  guano  in  this  is- 
sue. The  truckers  around  Norfolk,  who 
have  used  this  fertilizer,  pronounce  it  equal 
to  Peruvian  in  its  effects,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper.  Sept.  30-f&c6m 


Advertisement; 


The  following  advertisements  ap- 
pear in  this  number  of  the  Farmer , 
and  we  respectfully  invite  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  thereto,  and 
we  give  them  our  hearty  recommen- 
dation : 

The  Farmer's  Favorite  Grain  Drill,  Bick- 
ford  and  Huffman's  patent;  W.  L.  Bucking- 
ham, General  Agent,  59  1-2  South  Charles 
Hreet,  Baltimore. 


E.  Whitman  &  Sons  old  established  Agri- 
cultural Warehouse,  Seed  and  Fertilizer 
Store,  145  VvT.  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 

Albany  Agricultural  Works,  J.  K.  Pure- 
foy,  Agent,  Pacific,  Franklin  county,  IN.  C, 
who  offers  on  the  most  liberal  terms  every 
kind  of  Farm  Implement,  Cotton  Gins, 
Presses,  Corn  Shellers,  and  Plantation  Ma- 
chinery generally. 

DaRosset  &  Co.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Com- 
mission Merchants,  offer  their  services  to  the 
planters  of  North  Carolina.  They  are  also 
Agents  for   the  Arrow  Tie  for  baling  cotton. 

W.  F.  Staples,  Photographer,  Tarboro. — 
Mr.  Staples  is  a  flue  artist,  and  has  always 
given  satisfaction  to  his  patrons. 

Henry  A.  Walker,  Civil  Engineer,  Tar- 
boro ;  Surveys,  Plots,  Maps  and  Drawings  of 
all  kinds. 

Dancy  &  Weddell,  Agents  for  London  and 
Liverpool  and  Globe  Insurance  company. — 
Old,  strong  and  reliable.  Short  time  policies 
to  merchants  on  increased  stocks. 

The  Monitor  Plow,  Chas.  T.  Palmer.  152b' 
Main  street,  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Palmer 
presents  some  strong  and  reliable  testimoni- 
als, and  the  Monitor  is  rapidly  gaining  favor 
wherever  introduced.  Circulars  descriptive 
of  the  Plow,  and  showing  the  culture  and 
soils  to  which  it  is  adapted,  may  be  had  by 
addressing  Mr.  Palmer,  or  the  Editors  of  the 
Reconstructed  Farmer. 

Chas.  M.  Steiff,  No.  9  N.  Liberty  street, 
Baltimore.  Pianos  of  the  finest  tone  and 
best  manufacture.  An  old  established  house, 
Read  list  of  testimonials,  including  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
South, 

B.  P.  Baxter  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Tobacco- 
nists, Norfolk,  Ya.  Young  North  Caro- 
linians ;  their  strict  business  habits  and  in- 
dustry should  secure  for  them  the  patronage 
of  our  people. 

J.  Henley  Smith  &  Co.,  Cotton  Factors 
and  Commission  Merchants,  No.  65  South 
Gay  street,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Cooper  Huggins, 
of  North  Carolina,  is  with  this  house,  who 
are  also  agents  for  the  Champion  Cotton  Gin, 
a  machine  which  separates  the  cotton  from 
the  boll  without  the  trouble  of  picking  out. 
For  descriptive  circular,  send  to  the  house  ill 
Baltimore. 
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C.  W.  Grandy  &  Sons,  Cotton  Factors  and 
General  Commission  and  Shipping  Mer- 
chants; Norfolk,  Va.  This  house  was  estab- 
lished in  1845,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  is  anions:  the  strongest  and  most  relia- 
ble of  Norfolk. 

W.  II.  Morriss  &  Sons,  Wholesale  Grocers 
and  Commission  "Merchants  and  Cotton  Fac- 
tors, Norfolk,  Va.  No  better  house  to  deal 
with  in  Virginia.     Try  them. 

I 
V*  ilsor.   Collegiate    Seminary,    Wilson,   N . 

C.  Messrs.  Hooper,  Principals.  The  Messrs.  J 
Hooper  are  among  the  most  accomplished 
educators  of  the  South,  and  the  Faculty  of 
the  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary  is  nowhere 
surpassed  for  proficiency.  Location  pleasant 
and  healthy.  Surrounding  country,  desira- 
ble, and  society  of  the  town  good, and  moral 
tone  of  the  community  elevating. 

Edgecombe    Foundry    and     Agricultural 
Works,  A.  J.  Hines  &   Co.,    Tarboro,    N.    C. 
This  is  among  the  most  important  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  Eastern  Carolina, and  we  i 
are  pleased  to  note  the  well  earned  success  of  j 
Messrs.  Hines  &  Co.     The  works  are  situate 
at  theRailroad  depot,  and  our  farmers  should  j 
visit,   and   liberally   patronise    them.     Work 
done  here  is  equal  to  that  of  any  similar  es- 
tablishment anywhere. 

Chamberlain  &  Rawls,  Watch  Makers  and  I 
Jewellers,  Tarboro,  N.  C,  are  too  well  known  j 
to  our  people  to  require  any  mention  from  j 
us,  and  we  merely  call  attention  to  their  ex-  ! 
cellent  timekeeper,  suited  to  fanners  on  ac-  \ 
count  of  cheapness,  and  accuracy.  They  ' 
have  also  the  very  best  sewing  machine 
known  to  seamstresses. 

Farmville  Practical  High  School,  for  Boys  ' 
and  Girls,  Wm.  S.  Barnes  Principal,  Farm- 
ville, Pitt  county,  N.  C.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a 
young  man  of  fine  qualification's  for  teach- 
ing, has  given  satisfaction  in  his  school,  and 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  parents,  deserves 
a  liberal  patronage. 

Caro  Guano,  a  celebrated  English  fertili- 
zer offered  by  Col.  Wm.  Lamb,  Norfolk,  Va. 
This  article  is  confidently  put  forward  as 
a  very  superior  manure,  and  the  well  known 
character  of  the  gentleman  offering  it,  is  a 
goo  1  guarantee.  "Will  some  of  our  faimers 
try  it  1 


The  Wiley  Plow,  Patented  by  James 
Viley,  Warsaw,  N.  C.  It  is  a  combination 
Cotton  plow  and  scraper,  has  been  used  by 
some  of  the  best  farmers  of  Sampson  and 
Duplin  counties,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  such  gentlemen  as  Col.  Abner  M.  Faison, 
Warsaw,  N.  C.  Parties  desiring  information, 
may  apply  at  this  office. 

Alston,  McNair  &  Co.,  General  Commis- 
sion Merchants,  107  and  108  West  Street, 
New  York.  Mr  Alston  is  a  young  North 
Carolinian,  native  of  Warren  county,  and 
favorab'y  known  in  his  section.  We  com- 
mend the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen's  School.  Tarboro.  N. 
C.  This  gentleman  and  lady  have  been  edu- 
cating the  youth  of  Tarboro  for  more  than 
one  generation,  and  nothing  we  could  say 
would  add  to  the  weight  of  tv-eir  reputation 
in  a  community  which  has  personally  known 
and  esteemed  them  for  so  many  years. 

W.  J.  Mercer  with  Adelsdorf  and  Linke, 
Commission  Merchants  and  Grocers,  Norfolk. 
A  good  reliable  house,  individual  members  of 
the  firm  business  men,  and  pleasant  gentle- 
men to  deal  with.     Try  them. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fuqua,  Dentist,  Tarboro,  N.  C. 
Has  an  office  in  each  of  the  towns  of  Tar- 
boro and  Wilson,  and  is  well  known  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  and 
operators  of  the  profession. 

Bingham  School,  Mebaneville,  N.  C.  For 
years  the  best  school  for  boys  in  the  State, 
and  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  Col.  Wm 
Bingham,  Principal. 

Jno.  B.  Neal  &  Co.,  Commission  Merch- 
ants, Norfolk.  Va.  A  house  of  good  stand- 
ing, and  firm  possessed  of  well  known  busi- 
ness qualities,  with  connections  in  our  sister 
county  of  Halifax.  We  could  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  Maj.  Neal,  were  he 
not  already  so  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers. 

Savage,  Beaton  &  Lee,  Shipping  and 
Commission  Merchants  and  Wholesale  Gro- 
cers, Norfolk, Va.  This  house  offers  undoubt- 
ed references,  and  is  made  up  of  men  to  be 
relied  on.  Col.  Savage  was  one  of  the  gal- 
lant sons  of  the  South  who  bore  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  war,  and  he  may  be  distin- 
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guished  by  the  absence  of  the  leg  be  lost  in 
that  conflict.  A  man  with  such  a  war  record 
as  Col.  Savage  may  be  trusted  in  any  posi- 
tion and  anywhere. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  COVER  PAGES. 

O.  C.  Farrar,  Tarboro,  pays  the  highest 
prices  for  Cotton,  and  makes  cash  advances 
on  shipments  to  March,  Price  &  Co  ,  New 
York. 

Steel  Brush  Cotton  Gin,  Dancy  &  Wed- 
dell,  Agents. 

Hymans  &  Dancy,  Norfolk,  Va..  and  Dan- 
cy, Hyman  &  Co.,  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
Commission  Merchants. 

Geo.  S  Hawes,  Stoves,  Sheet  Iron  and  Tin 
ware  Manufacturer,  Tarboro,  N,  G, 

R.  B  Alsop,  Grocer  and  General  Provision 
Merchant,  Tarboro.  Speciality — Flour,  best 
brands  always  on  hand. 

Wm  A.  Blount.  Washington,  N.  C.  Valua- 
ble lauds  for  sale  in  Craven  and  Lenior 
counties. 


— As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  know 
ibe  best  manner  for  cleaning  black  lace,  the 
following  are  the  directions  for  doing  so  : 
Sponge  the  lace  carefully  with  gin  and  wind 
it  around  a  bottle  to  dry,  for  if  touched  with 
an  iron  it  would  lo  k  glossy  and  flattened. 
Some  people  fill  the  bottle  with  warm  water, 
which  causes  the  lace  to  dry  more  quickly. 
It  must  not  lie  placed  near  the  fire,  as  it 
would  give  it  a  rusty  appearance, 

—  When  a  horse  refuses  to  eat  he  should 
not  be  made  to  do  any  more  service  that  day, 
for  it  may  be  known  that  he  is  tired  out  or 
sick.  It  is  barbarous  to  compel  a  horse  to 
perform  labor  when  in  such  a  condition  that 
he  refuses  grain,  yet  it  is  often  done,  and  by 
men.  too,  who  think  they  are  merciful. 


— To  take  the  stain  of  any  fruit  from  any 
fabric,  put  the  garment  in  a  vessel,  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  let  it  stand  till 
cool,  then  wash  out,  and  the  stain  is  gone. 

— The  London  Medical  Press  says  that 
tight  boots  are  ascertained  to  have  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  the  vision. 


it  fl  ft  di  i  h  ft  f ■  W  ft  jh  i  |    fc  $!  t  }•  $  35  U  tJ  t  ill 


Dr.  J.   li\    JOJVJES, 


Editor. 


Amicus    Plato,    amicus  Socrates,    scd  magis 
arnica  Veritas. 


The  Old  and  the  New. 


T lie  beautiful,  the  rigid,  the  truth 
— how  rarely  recognized ;  how 
often  neglected  and  despised, 
and  their  places  taken  by  other 
things,  by  reason  of  their  being 
called  new  ;  and  they  are  even  so,  to 
the  really  rude. 

Often  in  this  wise  it  happens, 
that  the  homestead  of  *ome  gentle- 
man of  taste  and  refinement  is  offer- 
ed for  sale.  It  is  bought  by  some 
man  of  money.  Visit  it  several 
months  after:  the  painter  has  been 
there  ;  the  carpenters  and  the  gard- 
ner.  The  "  old  things  have  passed 
away  " — all  things  are  new.  Walk 
about  the  grounds  :  the  herbs  are  all 
gone,  and  the  flowers  and  old  trees 
have  given  place  to  new  ones,  of 
new  names.  Walk  through  the 
house,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
paintings  of  the  old  masters  that 
have  so  long  hung  on  the  wall,  have 
gone  to  the  attic,  and  in  their  place 
flaming  prints  are  substituted.  The 
old  trusty  volumes  that  so  long  lay 
on  the  table  or  shelves  of  the  libary 
have  given  place  to  the  splendidly 
bound  volumes  of  modern  light  lit- 
erature. 

For  the  crowd,  old  things  must 
pass  away  ;  the  venerable  old  tree 
that  has  shaded  generations  must 
be  felled  ;  the  good  herbs  of  the  old 
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folks  must  be  Jug  up  ;  the  walks  and 
the  whole  grounds  must  be  ploughed; 
the  old  paintings  be  covered  with 
dust,  and  the  old  authors  must  not 
be  quoted. 

Hirelings  have  destroyel  the 
work  of  love  for  ages,  with  all  their 
hallowed  associations,  and  falls  alike 
that  which  has  grown  so  old  as 
to  become  useless  and  cumbersome, 
and  that  which  has  grown  so  old  as 
to  be  venerable  and  sacred. 

For  him,  whatever  is  new  is 
beautiful ;  and  whatever  is  old  is 
ugly.  Or,  may  be,  the  purchaser 
is  a  man  of  a  different  sort,  and 
would  ape  the  gentleman  of  refine- 
ment or  elevated  taste,  by  letting 
things  remain  as  left  by  the  late 
landlord,  and  merely  claiming  them 
as  his  own  by  creation.  How  ridi- 
culous for  such  a  man — a  pure  mon-  j 
ey-mo-nger,  whose  soul  knows  no 
feeling  response  to  anything,  save 
to  the  tingle  of  the  dollar,  or  the 
cry  of  the  auctioneer.  He  may  buy  I 
the  beautitul,  but  he  can  never  taste 
its  sweets.  God's  most  choice  bless- 
ing money  can't  buy.  Yet  we  say 
to  the  man  of  money,  buy  on.  Your 
children  will  be  benefitted  ;  your 
hoarded  money  will  be  spent,  and 
the  artist  and  scholar  will  live  but 
the  better.  But  fain  not  to  be  one 
of  them  ;  their  pleasure  you  can't 
know.  You  will  appear  best  and  be 
happier  in  your  own  clothes — in 
your  natural  element. 

The  truth,  the  right,  the  beauti- 
ful lives  on  in  its  own  eternal  spring, 
and  often  grows  rank  and  luxurient 


amid  its  apparent  ruin.  Not  so  of 
wrong  and  error  ;  they  come,  they 
live,  and  as  surely  comes  their  win- 
ter of  death.  Let  us  follow  rather 
after  that  which  shall  endure,  than 
that  which  shall  perish. 


"  Carolina,  Carolina, 
Heaven's  blessings  attend  her." 

Vvre  endorse  fully  and  heartily 
your  suggestion,  and  are  thankful. 
Now  come  to  our  help.  Give  us 
some  of  your  nice  little  poems  ;  tell 
us  about  the  pudding;  the  little 
chickens  ;  how  }rou  quiet  the  teeth- 
ing baby  ;  how  you  mend  Charley's 
torn  jacket,  and  make  Annie's  new 
dress  ;  and  all   about  your  garden. 


Rockingham,  Sept.  25,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir— Your  last  letter 
reached  me  several  days  ago,  but 
absence  from  home  has  prevented 
an  earlier  reply. 

I  have  only  about  150  to  200  pear 
trees,  and  they  consist  of  quite  a 
number  of  varieties.  Among  them 
are  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Lawrence, 
Duchesse,  Belle  Lucrative,  Mor- 
gan, Beurre  d'Angon,  Rosteizer, 
Howell,  &c.,—  all  good  varieties — 
but  none  in  great  numbers.  Hence, 
I  could  not  supply  any  one  wdio  de- 
sires to  plant  for  market.  And 
now,  while  I  have  my  pen,  let  me 
partly  comply  with  a  promise  made 
you,  I  fear,  unadvisedly.  Without 
going  into  a  lengthy  discussion  on 
the  profits  of  fruit  culture,  its  pleas- 
ures and  healthfulness,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  that  no  one 


doubts  that 


rood 


fruit,  prudently 
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used,  is  both  healthful  and  pleasant, 
and  no  one  need  doubt  that  its 
cultivation  is  profitable,  if  a  proper 
selection  of  varieties  is  made,  and 
they  are  planted  on  suitable  loca- 
tions and  soils,  and  well  attended  to. 
After  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
italicised  subjects,  I  will  suggest  a 
list  of  fruit  which  can  generally  be 
depended  upon  to  give  satisfaction. 

All  varieties  do  not  succeed 
equally  well  in  different  places  ;  in- 
deed, it  often  happens  that  a  fruit 
which  h  admirable  at  one  place,  is 
entirely  worthless  at  another,  in 
close  proximity.  Therefore,  the 
kinds  which  may  do  at  ell  with  one, 
may  do  badly  with  you,  whilst  some 
with  whichyousucceed,  I  would  not 
allow  to  "  cumber  the  ground." 
These  which  I  shall  recommend  will 
be,  at  least,  worth//  of  a  trial. 

The  soil  of  an  orchard  should  be 
productive  or  made  so,  and  the  loca- 
tion as  elevated  as  possible,  or  con- 
tiguous to  a  large  body  of  water. — 
The  great  majority  of  places  in  the 
State  cannot  be  depended  upon,  for 
a  crop  of  good  varieties  of  peaches, 
more  than  one  year  in  three  or  four, 
whilst  they  would  produce  apples 
and  pears  offener.  The  soil,  also, 
should  be  well  drained  and  moder- 
ately cultivated,  and  given  exclu- 
sively, after  two  or  three  years,  to 
tite  trees. 

Varieties  of  apples,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  at  the  north  for 
their  keeping  qualities,  are  not 
suited  to  us  ai  all.  Many  of  them 
may  succeed  among  our   mountains 


and  their  foot  hills,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  State  generally.  We 
must  depend  mainly  on  natives,  and,- 
unfortunately,  we  have  few  of  these 
which  can  be  relied  upon  for  their 
keeping  qualities.  Among  them,  I 
may  mention  Shockley,  Holly, 
(hard?kin  persimmon),  Mattamus— 
keet,  Hall,  Wincsap,  (in  our  north- 
ern cities.)  The  last  is  not  a  na- 
tive. Frequently,  also,  the  follow- 
ing will  do  :  Romanite,  Vandevere, 
Neverfail,  Lady  Apple.  For  the 
I  fall  and  summer,  we  can  select  quite 
a  number  :  May,  Red,  June,  Har- 
riet, Julian,  Summer,  Pearmain, 
j  Ilunge,  Magnum  Bonum  and  Man- 
gum.  The  last,  called  a  new  south- 
ern seedling,  is  "  as  old  as  the  hills," 
and  known  in  Virginia  as  the  Fall 
Cheese. 

Premising  that  the  chief  enemy  of 
the  pear  is    an    inevitable    disease 
called  the    "blight,"   the   cause    of 
[  which,  despite  learned  dissertations 
on   the  subject,    I    believe    no  one 
I  knows,  I  will   say  that  there    is    no 
j  fruit  culture,  when  successful,  more 
!  successful    than   this.      Well-grown 
!  specimens  of  certain  fine  kinds,  pro- 
perly   ripened,    will    readily   com— 
!  mand,  in    an   appreciative    market, 
from  $2  50  to  $5  00  per    dozen. — 
|  A  Duchess    of  Angouleme,   on    the 
quince  stock,  ought,  at  eight  years 
'  of  age,  to  yield   from    eight  to    ten 
I  dozen  good  fruit,  and  even  at  $1  00 
;  per  dozen,  would  make  a   return  of 
at   least  $8   00.      Inasmuch    as    an 
i  acre  can  contain  four  hundred  of  the 
I  trees,   it  will  be  seen  that  an   enoi> 
■  mous  profit  may  result. 

Every  cultivator  of  pear  trees  will 
!  be  sadly  disappointed  if  he  does  not 
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anticipate  the  death  or  sad  disfigu-  | 
ration  by  ';  blight,"  of  a  heavy  per  I 
centage  of  the  trees  whichhe  plants,  | 
before  the  lapse  of  five  years,   if  he  ! 
has  Duchess  exclusively,  he  will  es- 
cape with  small   loss,  for  it   is    the 
hardiest  pear,  for  its  quality,  of  any  j 
within  ray  knowledge.    Afti  r  it  gets  j 
to  be  from  seven  to  ten  years  old,  it 
is  an  excellent  bearer.     Despite  the  j 
disease  and  its  consequent  damage,  j 
the  fruit  is  so  very  delicious,  that  I  ! 
think  no  man  is  excusable  if  he  fails  < 
to  plant  some  of  them. 

For    market — Bartlett,     Howell, 
Duchess     of     Angouleme,    Beurre 

d'Angon,  Beurre  Superfine  and 
Sheldon  are  most  excellent  kinds,  | 
possessing  size,  flavor  and  appear- 
ance, The  Dutchess  d'Angon  and  | 
Superfine  may  be  grafted  in  the 
Quince,,  but  th  '  are  the  only  varie- 
ties which  I  would  so  treat.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  do  better  worked 
on  the  pear  stock,  and  bear  fruits,  if 
trained  low,  long  before  the  patience 
is  exhausted.  Besides,  they  are 
less  subject  to  disease,  some  respecta- 
ble authority  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. Supposing,  however, 
that  400  trees  of  the  varieties  named 
are  planted  on  the  Quince.  I  would 
suggest  200  Duchess,  50  Bartlett, 
50  Howell,  50  Superfine,  30  d'An- 
gon and  10  Sheldon.  If  Bartlett 
were  as  hardy  as  Duchess,  J  would 
plant  it  much  more  largely.  Be- 
sides these,  the  following  have  borne 
for  me  specimens  of  fruit,  which, 
like  Josh  Bilhngs'  idea  of  milk 
punch,  "is  right  handy  to  take:" 
Giffard,  Bloodgood,  Seckel,  Otr, 
Tyson,  Belle  Lucrative.  Flemish 
Beauty,  Clairgeau,  Nelis,  Jose- 
phine of  Malines,  Bousscck  and 
others.  The  Lawrence  has  rather 
disappointed  me,  whilst  Superfine, 
if  fully  grown  and  then  ripened,  in 
the  house,  far  surpassed  my  expec- 


tations. I  had  some  nice  specimens 
at  our  Fair  in  Wilmington,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  which  were  so  very 
popular,  that  I  found  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  them  to  my  friends 
for  the  excellent  consideration  of — 
a  "  smile  "  and  a  "  thank  you.  " — 
All  pears  are  best,  plucked  while 
firm  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the 
shade. 

As  to  peaches,  I  have  little  to 
say,  except  that  they  ought  to  be 
carefully  planted  in  good  soil,  not 
too  heavy,  kept  free  from  grass  and 
weeds,  and  unmercifully  primed 
every  year  by  cutting  at  the  ends  of 
the  limbs.  Get  out  the  grubs, 
which  causes  gum  to  exude  at  the 
roots,  and,  if  the  season  suits,  you 
can  eat  with  th;  nks  "  for  the  fruits 
of   the  ear  The    following  are 

excellent  :  Elale's  Early,  (by  repu- 
tation, for  I  have  not  seen  it)  Tillot- 
son,  Early  Newington,  (free)  Van- 
zandts  Superb,  Amelia,  Oldinixon, 
(free)  LaGrange,  Oldmixon  cling, 
Washington  cling,  Chinese  ciin^, 
Pompone  Pavie  and  Thomas  cling, 
Berger's  Yellow  and  the  Crawford's 
and  Susquehana  and  Harper's  cling 
are  good  yellow  peaches. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  kinds,  not  named,  which 
arc  worthy  of  cultivation.  Those 
set  forth,  are  all  good,  and  an  or- 
chard containing  th  on,  would  give 
the  owners  no  cause  of  regret- 

And  now,  my  friend,  [beg  to  in- 
vite you  and  all  other  good  people, 
w  ho  love  good  fruit,  to  be  present  at 
our  next  annual  F.drwith  specimens 
of  your  choicest  varieties,  and  thus 
enable  us  o  show  Massachusetts' 
and  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  that  for  fruit  rais- 
ing 

"  There  are  hills  beyond  PenUand, 
Tifere  are  frails  beyond  Forth." 

\r ery  truly  yours. 

Walter  L.  Steele. 


W    7  ^^C^rNsNfeyL-. 


O.  C.  FAREAR, 
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Manack,  Ala.,  Sept.  7,  1870. 
Messrs.  Thigpen  <|*  Dancy : 

Dear  Sirs— Yours  of  the  1st 
instant  received,  and  in  reply,  I 
"would  say  that  I  can  send  you  next 
spring,  a  few  lobes  ;  also,  a  few  or 
many  seed,  from  which  you  can  pro- 
pigate.  It  requires  two  years 
longer  to  make  a  hedge  from  seed 
than  from  the  lobes.  Yet  it  is  an 
experiment,  as  to  your  climate,  and 
seedlings  could  be  cared  for  until 
you  ascertained. 

The  pricklcy  pear,  a  variety  of 
same  species,  identical  in  habits  of 
growth  with  this  plant,  is  hardy  in 
your  State,  and  I  think  this  will 
prove  equally  so. 

About  the  Osage,  like  yourself, 
I,  at  one  time,  recommended  it. — 


Within  twenty  miles  of  my  resi- 
dence, one  hundred  miles  of  it  is 
growing  ;  a  nuisance  that  cost  the 
planters  from  one  to  two  hundred 
dollars  a  mile,  for  plants,  labor  and 
trimming,  and  now  could  not  be 
cleared  from  the  ground  for  the  out- 
side figure,  unless  as  timber.  It 
has  no  merit  as  a  plant,  that  would 
justify  cumbering  the  land  with  it. 

Excuse  haste.  I  had  no  idea 
when  I  communicated  the  article  on- 
hedging,  that  Mich  an  avalanche  of 
letters  would  descend  upon  me. 

Yours,  &c,         1\  T.  Graves. 


The  following  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Graves,  appeared  in  the 
Rural  Carolinian,  of  Charleston, 
for  the  month  of  September,  and 
for  the  valuable  suggestion  and  in- 
formation  it  contains,  we  transfer  it, 
to  our  pages  : 


THE  RECONSTRUCTED   FARMER. 


EXPERIENCE    5Fa    HEDGING, 


I  have  been  experimenting  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  growing 
of  hedges,  and  the  fruits  of  my  ex- 
perience may  be  of  some  value  to 
the  readers  of  the  Rural  Carolinian. 

In  January,  1848,  I  commenced 
hedging  with  the  Cherokee  Rose, 
•which  I  continued  from  year  to 
year,  until  all  my  land  was  securely 
enclosed.  My  manner  of  planting, 
which  secured  the  best  results,  was 
to  ditch  inside  and  outside,  making 
a  bed  or  bank  between  the  ditches 
five  feet  wide  at  the  base  ;  on  this 
bank  the  fence  was  placed,  and  in 
the  bank  the  cuttings  of  the  briar 
were  planted. 

Iii  the  spring  of  1861  or  1862,  a 
■white  fly  appeared  in  great  numbers 


on  the  hedges,  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  young  buds,  which  pro- 
duced a  blight  until  finally  all  the 
hedges  of  this  plant,  young  and  old, 
perished.  I  believe,  as  a  species, 
the  Cherokee  Rose  will  soon  be  ex- 
tinct. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
the  Cherokee  Rose  is  the  McCart- 
ney Rose,  a  plant  of  close,  strong 
growth,  and  in  its  habits  ot  growth 
eminently  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
hedging;  but  two  serious  dificulties 
present  themselves  in  propagating 
it.  Its  growth  is  thickly  covered 
with  strong-set  thorns  and  side 
branches,  that  would  properly  be 
called  "scraggy  :"  the  cuttings  are 
awkward  to  handle,  and  difficult  zo 
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plunge  properly  in  the  earth  ;  but  if 
patience  and  care  overcome  these, 
the  time  necessary  for  it  to  grow  to 
a  hedge  is  a  serious  objection.  Six 
years  is  as  soon  as  a  -defensive  hedge 
may  he  expected,  under  favorable 
conditions.  Yet,  for  large  enclos- 
ures, ir  forms  a  secure,  durable  and 
beautiful  hedge.  It  is  unsuited  for 
orchard,  garden  or  poultry  enclos- 
ures, as  it  occupies  more  space  than 
can  be  afforded  from  a  small  lot; 
draws  heavily  upon  the  soil ;  affords 
a  secure  harbor  for  rats,  rabbits, 
minks  and  snakes,  which  depredate 
your  garden,  young  fruit  trees  and 
pou.try. 

In  1848  I  procured  from  Arkan- 
sas some  Osage  Orange,  or  "Bois  d' 
Arc'  seed.  This  plant  has,  since 
that  time,  been  more  extensively 
handled  a.3  a  hedge  plant  than  all 
others  combined.  From  those  seed, 
and  others  afterwards  procured,  I 
reared  and  trained  several  lines  of 
experimental  hedges,  and  forced 
them  to  a  success.  Some  of  the 
lessons  learned  by  practical  obser- 
vation induced  me  to  commence  the 
work  of  extermination,  which  has 
been  persevered  in,  not,  however, 
with  success.  I  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  objections.  It  is  not  a 
hedge  plant.  It  lias  the  upright 
habit  of  the  Black  Locust,  Mulber- 
ry or  other  forest  trees  that  form 
trunks  ;  and  though  art  may,  by  re- 
peated cuttings,  keep  it  duwn,  yet 
when  a  point  of  time  is  readied, 
when  this  laborious,  painful,  and 
often  dangerous  work  becomes  bur- 
densome, and  is  abandoned,  it  at 
once  resumes  its  natural  habit, 
grows  vigorously  at  the  top,  throws 
off  the  net-work  at  the  ground,  and 
becomes  useless  as  a  protection 
against  hogs,  sheep,  or  goats.  In 
the  summer  it  entirely  shuts  out 
from  view  the  field  enclosed  with  it. 


obstructing  one  of  our  pleasant  en- 
joyments, occupying  thirty  feet  on 
either  side  with  its  pernicious  roots, 
(that  area  of  pasturage  being  reach- 
ed in  ten  years  in  the  prairie  land 
of  this  State,  and  increased  as  it 
grows  older.)  After  frost  it  pre- 
sents a  sear,  rugged  and  slovenly 
hedge-row,  unpleasant  to  the  eye : 
pointedly  suggestivj  of  humbug.  I 
hold  that  no  sane  man  this  side  of 
the  vast  plains  of  Texas,  or  the 
.Northwest,  with  the  light  of  experi- 
ence before  him,  would  introduce 
this  pest  on  his  land.  It  is  not  a 
tenant  at  will.  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
place  where  once  planted,  it  has 
been  rooted  out,  so  I  dismiss  it  with 
unqualified  condemnation. 

Buckthorn  and  Hawthorn,  both 
hedge  plants,  are  unsuited  to  our 
hot  dry  summers.  I  have  not  been 
able,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  to 
force  success  out  of  either. 

On  the  vast  prairies  west  of  the 
Colorado  River,  in  Texas,  grows  a 
Cactus  or  the  Prickly-pear — a  mam- 
moth variety  or  species.  It  grows 
in  mounds,  or,  as  termed  by  Mexi- 
cans, "mots,"  from  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  high.  The  lobes  of  this  plant 
are  oblong,  eight  inches  wide  and 
twelve  long.  As  a  novelty  I  plant- 
ed one  lobe  in  my  yard  in  1848, 
and  having  no  other  name,  called  it 
Palm  Cactus.  In  1862,  this  plant 
had  been  extended  by  the  lobes  cut 
from  the  original,  and  thrown  be- 
yond the  yard,  taking  root.  In 
July  of  that  year,  I  had  seventy 
yards  planted.  This  was  the  man- 
ner of  planting  :  I  selected  a  piece 
of  land  free  from  grass  and  weeds, 
and  marked  it,  so  as  to  put  the 
lobes  in  line.  An  Irishman  with 
wheelbarrow  and  fork  placed  them 
on  this  line,  and  left  them  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation.  Owing  to 
the  confusion    and  interruption  m 
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our  regular  business  during  the  war, 
it  received  no  attention  ;  was  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  briars.  Af- 
ter the  surrender,  I  saw,  in  spite  of 
bad  treatment,  it  had  grown  and 
exhibited  many  points  of  merit,  so 
much  so,  that  I  cleaned  it,  repaired 
defects  in  stand,  and  in  1866  it  had 
improved  so  much  as  to  form  a  de- 
fensive hedge  against  large  or  small 
animals.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
been  extending  it  and  studying  its 
character  and  fitness  for  general 
hedging,  The  results  of  my  ob- 
servation justify  me  in  claiming  for 
it  these  several  advantages  : 

First. — The  ease  and  certainty 
of  propagation.  The  ground  is 
slightly  elevated  to  prevent  water 
standing.  The  lobes  are  placed  on 
a  line  with  a  cotton  hook  or  similar 
implement.  No  earth  is  necessary 
on  the  lobes  ;  yet,  to  prevent  being 
blown  out  of  line  by  the  wind,  in 
the  first  effort  of  growth,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  put  a  small  quantity  on 
each  lobe.  It  can  be  planted  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  yet  April 
or  July  is  most  favorable.  No 
digcring,  trenching,  or  thorough  pre- 
paration necessary — only  a  clean 
place. 

Second. — Neglect,  at  the  outset, 
always  fatal  to  young  hedges,  only 
retards  this.  It  thrives  with  .sur- 
prising energy  and  vigor  among 
briars  and  weeds. 

Third. — Will  make  a  hedge  in 
less  time  than  any  other  plant.  A 
line  inside  and  one  outside  of  a  tem- 
porary fence,  will  in  two  years, with 
the  fence,  protect  the  enclosure, 
and  in  three  will  stand  guard  alone. 

Fourth. — It  is  more  symmetrical 
in  habits  of  growth,  occupies  less 
space,  and  with  little  cutting,  which 
is  easily  done,  can  be  kept  to  the 
precision  of  a  brick  wall.  The  cut- 
tings   can   be    used    to  extend,   or 


thrown  in  the  line  of  the  hedge  en- 
tirely concealed  from  view. 

Fifth. — Being,  to  a  large  extent, 
an  air  plant,  it  draws  less  from  the 
adjoining  crop;  an  advantage  of 
great  value. 

Sixth. — Use  and  beauty  won- 
derfully harmonize  in  it.  Being 
semi-tropical,  it  is  a  novelty.  In 
spring  and  early  summer,  the  hedge 
is  daily  covered  with  gold-colored 
flowers — laughing  at  sunshine  and 
drouth.  Jn  autumn  and  winter  it 
is  loaded  with  a  crop  of  fruit,  pear 
shaped,  magenta  colored,  and  un- 
ecpualled  in  quantity,  and  is  in- 
deed "  a  thing  of  beauty." 

Seventh. — All  the  labor  of  culti- 
vation is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  fruit,  which  supplies  to  all  kinds 
of  poultry  a  food  nutritious  and 
healthful.  It  is  also  used  by  many 
people,  black  and  white,  with  relish. 
In  addition  to  these  known  advan- 
tages, the  fruit  presents  a  wide  field 
to  the  experimenter.  The  color  of 
the  pulp  is  cochineal ;  and,  during 
the  war,  our  wives  and  daughters 
used  it  successfully,  in  dying  light 
and  delicate  woollens.  It  was  set 
with  chloride  of  tin.  In  November 
last,  I  prepared  and  had  on  exhibi- 
tion at  our  State  Fair,  three  sam- 
ples of  syrups,  the  juice  reduced  by 
evaporation  from  seven  parts  to  one. 
All  the  samples  were  superior  to 
sorghum,  and  one  of  them  was  pro- 
nounced, by  judges,  equal  to  re- 
fined syrup.  The  fruit  yields,  under 
band  pressure,  seven-eights  of  its 
bulk  in  fluid.  To  the  distiller,  this 
is  suggestive.  Vinegar  of  good 
quality  is  made  from  it  without 
yeast,  and  sweet  pickles  equal  to 
the  peach,  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  there  is  no  fear  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

A  plant  so  rich  in  promise,  so 
fall  in  fruition,   not  suffering  from 
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drouth  or  affected  by  frost,  long- 
lived  and  tenacious,  that  cattle  will 
not  browse,  the  incendiary  burn,  or 
the  storm  overthrow,  certainly 
claims  the  attention  of  the  planter. 
Manack,  Ala.     P.  T.  Graves. 


Stock    Law. 


Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — 
At  present  every  man's  stock  is  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  ;  your  neigh- 
bor may  have  but  little  wood  laud, 
and  a  great  deal  of  stock — hogs, 
cattle  and  sheep.  You  may  have 
but  a  few  animals,  and  a  great  deal 
of  wood  land,  yet  your  neighbors 
stock  must  feed  upon  the  vegetation 
that  grows  from  your  land,  instead 
of  its  being  allowed  to  remain  to 
improve  the  soil. 

Your  neighbor  has  perhaps  one 
or  two  hundred  acres  of  wood  land, 
you  may  have  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand.  Now,  in  the  spring,  he 
wishes  to  put  out  fire  to  burn  oft' the 
old  crop  of  grass,  in  order  that  the 
young  and  tender  grass,  may  put  up 
early  for  his  stock  to  graze  upon. — 
More  than  probably  (as  we  know 
by  experience)  this  fire  will  sweep 
over  yours  as  well  as  your  neigh- 
bors. Here  your  land  is  injured  by 
fire,  and  you  will  fare  well  if  you 
don't  get  some  fence  burnt.  If  the 
objectors  to  a  stock  law  will  only 
look  into  the  matter  rightly,  I  think 
they  will  be  obliged  to  confess  it  to 
be  one  which  would  give  justice  to 
whom  justice  is  due.  And  I  claim 
that  it  would  really  be  better  for 
every  farmer.  As  matters  now 
stand  if  we  wish  to  take  in  one 
hundred  acres  of  new  land  for  culti- 
vation, we  almost  invarlbly,  fence 
in  from  one-fourth  to  one-half,  that 
is  too  poor  for  cultivation.  This 
may  not  apply  to  every  county,  but 
as  a  general  thing,  I  know  it  will  to 
this,     (Scrivcn    county)   and   many 


others.  We  find  it  too  expensive 
to  fence  round  the  best  spots,  or 
patches  and  leave  out  the  poor,  so 
to  save  rails,  we  enclose  the  good 
and  the  bad.  We  know  it  would 
not  pay  to  fence  in  every  patch  se- 
parately, when  as  a  general  thing, 
these  spots  or  patches,  vary  from 
one  to  twenty  acres  (in  some  locali- 
ties it  may  run  a  little  better.)  And 
all  this  fence  is  to  be  repaired  every 
spring,  and  well  weeded  to  protect 
it  from  fir^. 

If  there  was  a  law  compelling 
owners  of  stock  to  keep  them  under 
a  good  fence,  we  cou'd  clear  and 
plant  just  such  pieces  of  land  as  Ave 
thought  best.  Leaving  out  the 
poorest,  we  could  plant  where  we 
pleased,  no  matter  how  small,  or  in 
what  shape  it  might  be.  We  would 
have  no  rails  to  split,  (only  to  en- 
close stock)  haul  and  put  up  ;  no 
fence  to  weed.  While  we  used  to 
split  and  haul  rails,  and  weed  fence, 
inside  and  out,  Ave  could,  under  this 
arrangement,  with  same  labor,  be 
making  manure  to  improve  the  land 
intended  to  be  cultivated.  As  for 
the  stock,  Ave  could  select  just  such 
a  piece  of  land  as  Ave  thought  most 
suitable  for  a  pasture,  having  an 
eye  to  plenty  of  Avater.  We  Avould 
then  always  know  where  our  stock 
was,  and  where  to  look  after  it. — 
The  land  not  being  pastured  Avould 
soon  be  greatly  improved.  And  if 
you  wished  to  move  your  pasture,  in 
a  few  }?ears  you  Avould  find  the 
range  of  the  new  pasture,  greatly 
improved  from  not  being  kept  doAvn 
by  stock.  Some  men  grumble  at 
high  taxes,  but  one  among  the  high- 
est (in  my  opinion)  is  keeping  up 
fence.  Let  us  see  what  it  costs  to 
fence  one  hundred  acres.  (I  speak 
of  what  is  termed  a  lawful  fence.) 
After  making  a  calculation,  I  find 
that  it  cost  about  10   cents  to  split 
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the  rails  to  each  parmel  of  fence, 
and  2J  cents  for  hauling  and  put- 
ting them  up.  This  makes  the  cost 
of  the  fence  12^-  cents  for  each  pan- 
el. Now  it  will  take  (1,680)  one 
thousmd  six  hundred  and  eighty 
pannels  to  enclose  the  100  acres; 
and  at  the  cost  of  12-|  cents  per 
pannel,  the  fence  cost  us  ($210  00) 
two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  pre- 
vious to  running  the  fence.  There 
must  be  a  row  made,  sufficiently 
wide  to  protect  it  from  fire,  (to 
plough  it  up  makes  it  turfy  and  too 
uneven  to  weed  or  rake  in  future) 
the  cost  of  which  will  be  at  least  six 
dollars.  This  completes  the  fence 
for  a  while,  and  you  will  observe  it 
has  cost  ($816  00)  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars.  Now  how  many 
hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  cf  your  own 
have  you  fenced  out?  Perhaps  a 
half-dozen  poor  shoats,  no  sheep, 
one  or  two  cows,  would  like  to  have 
more,  but  the  range  is  toe  poor. — 
We  throw  the  poor  shoats  a  few 
ears  of  corn  ;  they  eat  it,  and  stand 
and  peep  through  the  cracks  of  the 
fence,  till  they  get  more. 

I  claim  that  two  hundred  and  six- 
teen dollars  tax  on  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  is  pretty  high,  if  I 
had  ever  so  many  hogs,  sheep  and 
cattle.  And  you  must  bear  in  mind 
this  is  oniy  one  field  with  no  cross 
fencing.  Some  planters  have  hun- 
dreds of  acres  under  fence,  and  of 
course,  the  cost  of  keeping  up  this 
fence,  is  in  proportion  to  the  one 
hunered  acres.  You  may  put  up  a 
new  fence,  and  m  a  few  years  it  will 
be  decaying,  and  will  cost  you  at 
least  20  per  cent  annually,  on  the 
original  cost.  I  do  believe  that 
farmers  are  paying  more  taxes  for 
fences,  than  those  which  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Congress  has  im- 
posed. It  is  far  cheaper  to  fence 
stock  in  one  small  field,  or  pasture, 


thrin  out  of  several  large    corn  and 
cotton  fields. 

George  C.  Dixon. 
Cameron,   Ga.,   June  23d,  1870. 


Peas  and  Pea  Vine  Hay. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — 
The  pea  crop  is  underrated  and  not 
appreciated.  It  is  easily  raised, 
either  alone  or  with  corn  ;  succeeds 
best  planted  alone  in  drills,  the  dis- 
tance the  same  as  for  cotton  ;  for, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
land,  is  the  distance  we  give  cotton 
or  peas.  If  planted  with  cron,  the 
best  way  is,  first  plant  your  corn, 
then,  just  before  siding  it  run  a  fur- 
row in  the  middle  of  the  balk  with 
one  of  Brinly's  Bull  Tongue  plows 
up  to  the  beam  ;  drop  your  peas 
and  cover  with  the  same  plow — now 
side  the  corn  and  break  out  the 
balance  of  the  bulk.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  second  plowing 
the  peas  are  up  ;  so  you  cultivate 
both  corn  and  peas,  plowing  deep 
as  before.  The  third  working  may 
be  with  a  cultivator,  sweep  or  har- 
row— very  shallow. 

When  the  folder  is  gathered  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  pea  vines 
will  run  together,  and  the  best  way 
is  to  cut  them  off  close  to  the 
ground  and  let  them  cure,  which 
they  will  do  in  about  two  or  tliree 
days  ;  then  vvinrow  them  up  and 
commence  to  house.  This  must  be 
done  in  dry  weather,  for,  if  they 
get  wet,  they  will  mould,  sour,  and 
perhaps  rot.  It  well  cured,  the 
vines  are  equal  to  any  roughness 
for  stock  of  any  kind. 

In  1838,  I  commenced  planting 
in  the  Mississippi  Bottom,  and,  as  I 
gave  the  corn  the  last  working  the 
first  of  June,  I  planted  the  speckled 
bunch  pea.  First  of  October,  I 
gathered  and  housed  roughness  for 
fifteen  head   of  mules,    and    other 
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stock,  for  two  years,  off  of  twenty- 
four  acres.      Wlyit  pays  better? 

I  have  a  splended  crop  this  year 
in  Alabama,  planted  in  the  middle, 
between  my  corn,  as  described 
above.  I  lose  no  time  when  plant- 
ing, for  when  I  run  the  three  fur- 
rows  in  planting  the  peas,  I  am 
breaking  out  the  balks. 

In  thin  bind,  three  by  six  feet,  is 
good  distance  for  corn,  with  a  row 
of  peas  between.  The  distance 
given  to  the  corn  keeps  it  from 
firing.  Another  advantage  of  the 
pea  vines  is,  they  shade  the  ground 
and  keep  up  a  moisture,  and  your 
corn  is  heavier. 

Much  is  said  about  the  best  kind 
of  hogs  for  the  South.  I  am,  by 
birth  and  education,  a  Kentuckian, 
raised  near  Lexington,  in  the  finest 
stock  region  in  the  world,  and  a 
part  of  my  education  was  to  raise 
stock.  I  am  now  53  years  of  age, 
and  am  satisfied  the  great  secret  of 
good  stock  of  every  description,  is 
the  care  and  attention  we  give  them. 
Soon  after  my  marriage,  I  remarked 
to  my  father-in-law's  old  foreman 
and  hog-feeder,  that  I  was  going  to 
send  to  Kentucky  for  the  blooded 
stock — the  Berkshire  hog.  The 
old  fel'ow,  lookingquizically  at  me, 
said:  "Ah,  it  is  the  corn  cii!>, 
Massa  Sam,  that  makes  the  blood." 

There  is  no  question,  however, 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  all  kinds 
of  animals,  from  man  down — some 
families  being  inclined  to  take  on 
flesh,  whether  stall  fed  or  not.  I 
sent  on  several  years  since,  to  Geo. 
B.  Hickman,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
the  '••  White  Chester,"  but  must 
confess  they  have  not  came  up  to 
expectations,  except  the  first  ptir. 
If  we  take  any  kind  of  hog  and 
puch  him  from  the  time  he  can  eat, 
we  make  meat — say  feed  on  mush, 
vegetables,  slops,   he,  through   the 


winter,  and  about  the  last  of  April, 
put  him  in  a  clover  patch,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  salt,  and  a  lit- 
tle corn,  until  first  of  July;  then 
put  him  in  a  patch  of  oats  or  Hun- 
garian grass  until  first  of  August, 
then  in  a  patch  of  early  peas,  and  if 
you  can  plant  these  in  the  orchard, 
where  the  hogs  will  get  the  falling 
fruit,  so  much  the  better.  When 
fall  comes,  you  have  only  to  feed  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  on  corn  or 
mush,  &c,  and  my  word  for  it,  yon 
will  have  hog  for  all.  I.  X.  L. 
Madison  Station,  Ala.,  1870. 


industrial. 


Iowa  has  a  female  cabinet  maker. 

Forty  thousand  women  labor  out 
doors  in  England. 

Some  emigration  is  noted  from 
Tennessee  to  Texas. 

The  hay  crop  in  Europe  is  re- 
ported unusually  light. 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  in 
Pennsylvania  is  daily  increasing. 

The  Fairs  generally  in  the  South 
have  proven  fine  successes  this  sea- 
son. 

The  hay  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  only  a  two-thirds  yield 
this  year. 

Passaic  Cotton  Mills,  Patterson, 
New  Jersey  are  removing  to  Flat 
Shoals, De  Kalb  county,  Georgia. 

The  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  South  indicate  a  growing 
prosperity   and    healthy    condition. 

A  negro  in  Danville,  Va.,  gave 
bis  wife  a  $40  dress.  lie  makes 
$20  per  week  in  a  tobacco  factory, 
and  his  wife  $4. 

A  capitalist,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  is 
establishing  an  extensive  Agricultu- 
ral implement  m ami! ac lory 7  in  De 
Kalb  county^  Georgia, 
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There  are  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  color- 
ed persons  "who  own  real  estate, 
amounting  in  all  to  $65,935. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  29th  December,  1847,  and 
named  by  J.  Edgar  Thompson, Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Georgia  railroad, 
and  now  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central. 

The  manufacture  of  nails  in  the 
United  States  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  other  branches  of 
manufacturing,  and  there  is  report- 
ed a  consequent  scarcity  of  nails, 
especially  of  some  sorts  and  sizes. 
There  has  not  been  an  extra  nail 
machine  put  in  any  of  the  works  of 
New  England  for  fifteen  years,  and 
all  but  one  are  operated  by  water 
power. 

The  State  of  Georgia  is  offering 
extra  inducements  to  immigrants 
from  the  North  and  Europe.  They 
put  forth  that  "  we  have  no  social 
exclusion  for  upright  men  or  wo- 
men, let  them  hail  from  what  quar- 
ter they  may.  There  is  room  and 
cordial  reception  for  thousands 
more,  and  we  invite  them  to  come 
and  share  with  us  the  grand  fortune 
which  awaits  us." 

Chinese  laborers  are  being  exten- 
sively employed  on  some  sugar 
plantations  in  Louisiana.  The  ex- 
periment is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Laborers  receive  $12  in  gold  per 
month,  $1.60  per  week,  as  commu- 
tation rations,  and  are  under  con- 
tract for  five  years.  One-third  of 
their  wages  are  held  back  as  securi- 
ty for  faithful  performance  of  the 
conditions  of  their  contract. 

We  are  apt  to  overlook  entirely, 
or  under  estimate  our  Southern  re- 
sources. Thus  in  Georgia,  the 
white  marble  querries  of  Cherokee 
county  are  of  great  extent,    a    por- 


tion of  them  affording  statuary  mar- 
ble. The  slate  quaries  of  Polk 
county  are  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention. The  slate  is  considered 
equal  to  the  Welch,  and  is  now 
being  shipped  to  New  York.  The 
quarry  \.i  of  enormous  extent. — 
Hydraulic  cement,  nearly  white  in 
color  and  of  excellent  quality,  is 
made  near  Kingston, Bartow  county. 


Worth   Trying  —  Chicken   Cholera. 

Editors  Southern  Cultivator  : — 
In  1855  I  lived  at  a  place  where 
we  had  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
my  wife  lost  nearly  all  her  chick- 
ens from  cholera.  Since  that  time 
we  have  lived  at  places  where  w7ater 
was  scarce,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  bringing  water  ex- 
pressly for  them,  all  the  soap  suds 
from  washing  hands  and  face  were 
thrown  into  the  chicken  trough,  and 
we  have  not  lost  a  single  chicken 
from  cholera  since,  and  very  few 
indeed  from  any  disease  ;  while  our 
neighbors  have  lose  them,  all  around 
us,  by  tens  and  hundreds.  Now  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  alkaline 
drink  may  have  proved  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  would  not  be  supposed 
that  a  peculiarly  healthy  location 
caused  the  exemption  from  the  dis- 
ease, lor  we  have  lived  at  several 
places,  and  the  same  exemption  has 
followed  us,  while  others  perhaps 
not  a  half  a  mile  distant  suffered 
loss. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years,  I 
have  used  alkalies  in  the  treatment 
of  Diarrhea,  Dysentery  and  Cholera 
morbus,  with  very  remarkable  suc- 
cess. And  I  am  therefore,  induced 
to  conclude  that  the  potash  has  been 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  chicken  cholera;  and  would 
recommend  a  trial  of  the  plan. 

Augusta.  Ga.  Medicus. 
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The    Farmer's   Boy. 


Ah,  what  a  happy,  creature  he — 

The  jocund  farmer's  boy  ! 
Wealth  glows  in  every  feature  bright ; 

Content,  and  mirth,  and  joy. 
For  naught  knows  he  of  sorrow's  pangs  ; 

All  earth  to  him  is  fair; 
He  fears  not  for  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 

Ilis  glad  heart's  light  as  air. 

He's  up  at  early  morning  dawn, 

Chasing  the  dews  away  ; 
Aurora's  painted  dawn  of  red 

Finds  him  among  the  hay. 
His  song  and    shout  are  ringing  loud 

With  the  sweet  songster's  lays  : 
Unconsciously  his  voice  is  turned, 

Like  theirs,  to  Heaven's  praise. 

His  hands  are  brown    and    hardened  o'er  ; 

Colored  with  honest  toil ; 
His  feet  perhaps  all  shoeless,  tco, 

Treading  the  heated  soil. 
His  face  and  brow   are  sunburned  dark, 

But  little  cares  he  now  ! 
List'  to  his  cherry  whistle  sweet. 

The  while  he  guides  the  plow  ! 

See  him  among  the  cattle  theie  ! 

The  creatures  know  his  voice, 
They  "  low  "  to  him  a  welcome  loud, 

Which  means,  "  Oh  !  we  rejoice 
To  hear  your  step  and  tone  ;  for  we — 

Though  brutes — hail  friends  with  joy  • 
And   though  we're   dumb,  we've  feelings 
warm  ; 

We  love  the  farmer's  boy  !*' 

Ah  yes  !  he  is  a  happy  boy  ; 

King  of  the  farm  is  he  : 
Aye,  King  !  and   wondrous   well    he  rules 

His. happy  family. 
He's  lord  not  only  o'er  the  kine, 

But  horses  ;  aye,  and  more ; 
Of  all  the  feathered  tribe,  that  wait 

Around  the  great  barn  door. 

And  pleasant  to  his  heart  it  is, 

When  they  his  footsteps  hear, 
That  one  and  all,  with  loud  acclaim, 

Rejoice  that  "  master's  near  !" 
And  pleasant,  too,  to  him,  that  he 

Can  satisfy  their  wants  ; 
Of  his  abundance  what  they  need 

He  freely  to  them  grants. 

Right  royally  his  bounty  flows  ; 

He  gives  them  goodly  store  ;  — 
Nor  cares  he  if  ungathered  lie 

florae  grains  about  the  door— 


For  thus  he  thinks  :  "  The  birds  will  come. 

That  sang  while  I  sowed  grain — 
They  cheered  me,  while!  toiled  and  hoed — 

They  shan't,  know  hunger — pain  !" 

And  then  he  tells  the  children  all, 

"■  Now  fling  some  abroad  ; 
The  birds  are  coming  for  their  meal — '■ 

They  come,  I  know,  from  God. 
He  times  their  throats  to    sing  for  us  ; 

And  it  were  shame,  indeed, 
If  they — that  make   our'hearts    so  glad — 

Should  want  for  daily  food  1" 

He  means  some  day  to  have  a  farm 

That  he  can  call  his  own  ; 
Oh  !  won't  he,  then, — he  thinks, — be  rich — • 

As  monarch  on  his  throne? 
And  little  Bessie  down  the  lane, 

She'll  be  a  woman  then — 
Hi"  wife  ; — Oh  !  won't  he  be — he  thinks— 

The  happiest  of  men  1 

Yes  !  many  are  the  air-castles 

His  busy  young  brain  builds  ; 
Hope  lights  them  with  its  brightest  beams, 

And  Love  the  picture  gilds. 
Oh  !  may  his  dreams  be  realized  ; 

His  bliss  know  no  alloy  : 
May  Bessie  and  the  farm  be  his — 

God  bless  the  farmer's  boy  ! 


iciVlahon,    Marshal    of    France, 

SEDAN,     1  8  7  0  . 


BY   A.    R,    WATSON. 


I. 

And  all  the  air  was  tracked  with  fire, 

When  plowed  with  hissing  shot  and  shell 
Smoke  rose  lu  many  a  foaming  spire, 
From  cannou  throats,  red-hot  and  dire, 
Unconscious  wnere  their  hurtlings  fell. 

II. 
But  higher  than  those  flames  aspire, 

And  higher  than  those  clouds  can  climb,' 
The  front  of  all  that  wall  of  fire, 
The  grand  old  Marshal  stood,  to  sire 

A  grand  new  glory  for  our  time. 

111. 
A  scion  of  those  kindly  days; 

(The  mantle  fell  upon  him  then,) 
When  knightly  deeds  and  knightly  ways 
The  world's  old  annals  set  ablaze, 

And  glorified  the  race  of  men. 

IV. 
His  valor  shamed  the  coward  Frank 

And  shocked  the  courage  of  their  foe, 
And  bridged  that  fire-sea,  bank  to  bank, 
And  his  great  deed  grew  there  so  rank 

The  world  is  shining  with  its  glow. 
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v. 

What  though  it  ended  in  defeat- 
Shot  to  the  very  venrc  of  death, 
Each  winding  of  that  fiery  sheet 
Enrolled  his  name,  and  borrowed,  meet, 
A  terror  from  his  panting  breath. 

VI. 
Ah,  Prussians,  sing  yourpeans  low, 

He  matched,  and  more,  jour  mightiest 
When  story  has  had  time  to  grow 
A  thousand  years,  the  world  will  know 

How  well  he  fought  you  at  Sedan. 

VII. 

And  France,  you  lost  a  glorious  chance 

For  greatness  on  that  fatal  day. 
Hence,  when  in  battle  or  in  dance 
You  shout  your  happy  viva  France, 
Shout  also  Tiva  L ' Irlandais. 


Ths    Farmer 


BY    B.     II.    TRUE. 


Oh,  give  me  the  joys  of  the  farmer  boys, 

In  the  meadows  and  fields  so  bright— 
'Mom;  the  cattle  and  herds  and  singing  birds, 

And  the  cotton  blossom-:  white. 
The  note  of  the  horn  as  it  sound-;  each  morn, 

Is  themusie  sweet  to  me  ; 
And  the  dews  distilled  from  the  amber  rills, 

The  gems  I  love  to  see; 

O,  srive  me  a  home,  [if  ever  I  ro;tm,) 

Where  plenty  and  comfort  abide  ; 
And  the  ceaseless  song  of  industry's  throng, 

Fills  the  soul  with  feelings  of  pride. 
The  sweat  of  the  brow,while  holding  theplow, 

Brings  riches  of  vigor  and  health  ;■ 
Contentment  and  peace,  each  day  will  increase, 

Thus  giving  invaluable  wealth. 

O,  Knights  of  the  soil !  Te  champions  of  toil ! 

The  world  is  moved  by  the  plow  ; 
The  sickle  and  flail — they  never  will   fail — 

Each  man  is  obliged  to  allow. 
So  manfully  fight   like  conquering  knights  ; 

For  labor  wins  the  prize; 
And  the  hands  of  toil  though  tauned  and  soiled, 

The  bread  of  the  world  supplies. 


Tho   Soft  No. 


Young  Kitty  sat  knitting.     "  My  darling, ;:  I 
said, 
"  I  have  had  a  most  beautiful  dream  ! 
Shall  I  tell  it  1  "     She  gave  a  slight  shake  of 
the  head, 
And  answered  :     "  I'm   turning- tUe  seam  /" 

I  reached  for  the  mesh,  speckled  soft  like  a 
pink, 
That  she  held  in  her  fingers  so  small ; 
33ut  she  answered  :     "I  can't  leavemy  work 
— only  think! 
2  am  knitting  a  sock  for  a  doll." 


"Don't  tease  me  so,  Kitty,  my  dear  littleone — 
You  are  dying  to  hear — I'll  be  bound  !  " 

"Just  wait,"  she  said,  smiling  as  bright    as. 
the  sun, 
"  Just  wait  till  I've  knitted  a  round. ,r 


I  waited  impatient,  and  then  I  drew  near, 
And,  pushing  the  curls  from  her  brow, 

I  said:     "Are  vou    ready,  my    Kitty,   my 
dear 1  " 
She  answered  :     ''  I'm  narrowing  now." 


Still  I  drew  near— put   my  arm   round  her 
waist — 
And  breaking  of  silence  the  seal, 
Repeated  :     "  Dear  Kitty  !  why,  what  13  your 
haste  !  " 
She  answered:     "I'm    setting  the  heel!" 


I  smiled,  and  I  frowned — I  looked  up  at  the 
clock — 
At  the  coals  'neath  the  foresticli  aglow, 
And  then  at  dear  Kitty — she  held   up   the 
sock, 
Saying:     "Would  you   put   white  in  the 
toe  1  " 


"You  shall  hear  me.  Kitty,  you  dearest  of 
2  iris, 
And  then,  if  you  will,  you  may  scoff!  " 
She  shook  loose  the  hand  I  had  laid  on  her 
curls, 
As  she  said  :     4;  I'm  just  binding  off  !  " 


"I  dreamed  of  a   cottage   embowered  with 
trees, 
And  under  the  bluest  of  skies — " 
She  checked  me  with — "  Sit  further  off,    if 
you  please, 
My  needle  will  get  in  your  eyes  !  " 


"I  dreamed  you  were  there,  like  a  rose  at 
my  door, 

And  that  love,  Kitty,  love,  made  us  rich !  " 
"  I  told  you  to  sit  further  off,  once  before  !  " 

She  answered  ;  "  I'm  dropping  a  stitch  !  " 


She  knitted  the   last,   arc!   had  broken    the 
thread, 

When  I  cried  :     "  Am  I  only  a  friend  1 
Or  may  be  lover  1  "     She  quiutly  said  : 

41  Pray  wait  till  I've  fastened  the  end  !  " 

"  Will  you   marry   m&T"     Here  the   worst 
came  to  ths  worst, 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ; 
For  I  learned  at  the  last,  what  I  might  have 
known  first, 
It  was  all  her  soil  way  to  say,  No  ! 
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Penny  Accounts. 
BY    AUN T    PATTY 


"  Corae,  Amy,  do  let  us  look  over 
your  purchases.  I  am  half  crazy 
to  see  that  dress  in  the  light  of  our 
own  room.  Things  often  look  so 
different  when  you  get  them  home. 
What  are  you  writing  so   busily  ?  " 

"  Setting  clown  my  accounts." 

"  Why,  you  know  how  much 
money  you  took  with  you,  don't 
you  ?  I  always  stop  when  I  get  to 
the  bottom  of  my  purse— but  never 
before.  What's  the  use  of  sotting 
things  down  ?  " 

"  It's  of  great  use  to  me,  who 
have  to  calculate  so  carefully  every 
penny  before  I  lay  it  out.  I  find 
it  is  quite  a  check  to  foolish  expen- 
diture to  set  down  every  penny  hon- 
estly, with  the  article  it  was  spent 
for." 

"  You  don't  say  you  put  down 
such  a  little  thing  as  car  fare,  those 
shoe-laces,  and  all  that  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  do — and  the  two 
cents  I  gave  to  the  crossing  sweep- 
er." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  don't  pay  for 
the  paper  you  put  it  on.  Father 
has  always  wished  me  to  keep  ac- 
counts of  expenses — but  it  is  too 
much  trouble." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it  saves  me 
many  dollars  during  the  year. — 
Besides,  it  is  very  convenient  to 
know  the  price  of  a  thing  often, 
which  can  be  easily  done  by  referring 
to  the  book.  Before  I  began  this 
system  I  was  constantly  imagining 
that  I  had   lost  my  money,  or  that 


some  one  must  have  taken  it.  But 
when  I  came  to  keep  accounts,  I 
found  how  fast  the  pennies  counted 
up—how  really  large  sums  slipped 
away  in  trifles  I  could  have  just  as 
well  done  without.  I  bought  them 
under  the  impression  that  they  cost; 
next  to  nothing :  but  my  account- 
book  undeceived  me.  I  wish  I 
could  persuade  you  to  follow  the 
same  plan.  I  am  sure  you  would 
be  far  better  satisfied  if  you  knew 
just  what  you  had  put  your  money 
into,  and  would  not  so  often  suspect 
others  of  cheating  you.  It  is  you 
who  cheat  yourself  dear." 

"Well,  Amy,  to  please  you,  I 
will  get  up  an  account-book,  .and,, 
for  once,  at  least,  put  down  strictly 
just  what  I  spend  on  a  shopping  ex- 
cursion. It  would  be  quite  a  curi- 
osity to  look  over.  But  as  you  are 
done,  we'll  just  look  over  your  par- 
cels, if  you  please." 


How  to    Have  a    Loving   Wife.. 

A  correspondent  sends  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal : 

If  you  would  have  a  loving  wife 
be  as  gentle  in  your  words  after  as 
before  marriage ;  treat  her  quite  as 
tenderly  when  a  matron  as  when  a 
miss;  don't  make  her  the  maid  of 
all  work  and  ask  her  why  she  looks 
less  tidy  and  neat  than  when  you  first 
knew  her,  don't  buy  cheap,  tough 
beef,  and  scold  her  because  it  does 
not  come  on  the  table  "porter 
house,"  don't  grumble  about  squeal- 
ing babies,  if  you  can't  keep  up  a 
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"  nursery,"  and  remember  that 
"  baby  "  may  take  after  papa  in  his 
disposition;  don't  smoke  and  chew 
tobacco,  and  thus  shatter  your 
nerves  and  spoil  your  temper  and 
make  your  breath  a  nuisance  and 
then  complain  that  your  wife  de- 
clines to  kiss  you;  go  home  joyous 
and  cheerful  to  your  wife  and  tell 
]icr  the  good  news  you  have  heard, 
and  not  silently  put  on  your  hat 
and  go  out  to  the  "club"  or 
"  lodge,"  and  let  her  afterwards 
learn  that  you  spent  the  evening  at 
the  opera  or  at  a  fancy  ball  with 
Mrs.  Dash.  Love  your  wife,  be 
patient ;  remember  that  you  are  not 
perfect,  but  try  to  be  ;  let  whisky, 
tobacco  and  vulgar  company  alone  ; 
spend  your  evenings  with  your  wife, 
and  she  will  be  loving  and  true — if 
you  did  not  marry  a  heartless  beau- 
ty without  sense  or  worth. 


droop,  nor  die.  As  an  inheritance; 
but  then  an  inheritance  that  is  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away — the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  As  a  kingdom, 
whose  immunities,  felicities  and 
glories  are  splendid  and  vast,  per- 
manent and  real,  quite  overwhelm- 
ing, indeed,  to  our  present  feeble 
imaginings. — Beaumont. 


Figures  of  Heaven. 

It  is  held  forth  to  our  view  as  a, 
banquet,  where  our  souls  shall  be 
satisfied  foreyermore  ;  the  beauties 
of  Jehovah's  face,  the  mysteries  of 
divine  grace,  the  riches  of  redeem- 
ing love,  communion  with  God  and 
the  L^mb,  fellowship  with  the  infi- 1 
nitc  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  ! 
being  the  heavenly  fullness  on  which 
we  shall  feed.  As  a  paradise — a 
garden  of  fruits  and  flowers,  on 
which  our  spiritual  natures  and  gra- 
cious tastes  will  be  regaled  through 
one  ever  verdant  spring  and  golden 
summer;  a  paradise  where  lurks  no 
serpent  to  destroy,  and  where  fruits 
and  flowers   shall    never    fade    and 


The  Mother's    First  Duty. 

I  would  wish  every  mother  to 
pay  attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween a  course  of  action,  adopted  in 
compliance  with  the  authority,  and 
between  a  conduct  pursued  for  the 
salce  of  another. 

The  first  proceeds  from  reason- 
ing ;  the  second  from  affection. — > 
The  first  may  be  abandoned,  when 
the  immediate  cause  may  have 
ceased  to  exist ;  the  latter  will  be 
permanent,  as  it  did  not  depend 
upon  circumstances,  or  accidental 
considerations,  but  is  founded  in  a 
moral  and  constant  principle. 

In  the  case  now  before  us,  if  the 
infant  does  not  disappoint  the  hope 
of  the  mother,  it  will  be  a  proof, 
first  of  affection  ;  secondly,  of  con- 
fidence. 

Of  affection — for  the  earliest,  and 
the  most  innocent  wish,  to  please,  is 
that  of  the  infant  to  please  the 
mother.  It  it  be  questioned,  whether 
that  wish  cm  at  all  exist  in  one  so 
little  advanced  in  development,  I 
would  again,  as  I  do  upon  almost  all 
occasions,  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  mothers. 
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It  is  a  proof,  also,  of  confidence.  J  Y™,  how  timidly  you  responded  ;  and  if  you 

„,',  .    ,.  i  can  feel  you  have  not  grown  uuworthv,  trust 

Whenever  an  infant    lias  been    ncg-      .  J 

°    .  him  for  the  same  good   love   now.     If  you 

lected;  when  the  necessary  atten-  j  feel  that  you  ha7e  become  iess  loveable  and 

attractive  than  you  were,  turn — by  all    that 
you  love  on  earth  or    hope  lor   in    heaven — 


tion  has  not  been  paid  to  its  wants  ; 

and  when,  instead  of   the   smile    of 

,  ,    j        -,i,  turn  back,    and  be  the   pattern  of  loveliness 

kindness    it  has  been  treated    with  '  / 

niuuiiLOT,  iu    u«^  that  won  him  ;  be  the  '  dear   one     your  at- 

the  frown  of  severity  ;  it  will  be 
difficult  to  restore  it  to  that  quiet 
and  amiable  disposition,  in  which  it 
will  wait  for  the  gratification  of  its 
desires  without  impatience,  and  en- 
joy it  without  greediness. 

If  affection  and  confidence  have 
once  gained  ground  in  the  heart,  it 
will  be  the  first  duty  of  the  mother 
to  do  every  thing  in  her  power  to 
encourage,  to  strengthen,  and  to 
elevate  this  principle. 


tractions  made  you  then.  Be  the  gentle, 
loving,  winning  maiden  still ;  and  doubt  not, 
the  lover  you  admire  will  live  forever  in  your 
husband.  Nestle  by  his  side,  cling  to  his 
love,  and  let  his  confidence  in  you  never  fail: 
and  my  word  for  it,  the  husband  will  be 
dearer  than  the  lover  ever  was.  Above  all 
things,  do  not  forget  the  love  he  gave  you 
first. 


liijltili. 


God  made  both  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, and  both  for  kind  purposes;  for 
as  laughter  enables  mirth  and  sur- 
prise to  breathe  freely,  so  tears  en- 
able sorrow  to  vent  itself  patiently. 
Tears  hinder  sorrow  from  becoming 
despair,  and  laughter  is  one  of  the 
very  privileges  of  reason. 


A  married  gentleman,  present 
at  a  rapping  circle  being  informed 
that  that  power  depended  wholly  on 
the  will,  begged  that  his  wife  might 
try  it,  as  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thin  o:  resist  her  will. 


A  Word  for  Wives. 


Little  wives !  if  ever  a  half  suppressed 
sigh  finds  a  place  with  you,  or  a  half  unlov- 
ing word  escapes  you  to  the  husband  you 
}ove,  let  your  heart  go  back  to  some  tender 
word  in  those  first  love  days  ;  remember  how 
jou  loved  him  then,  how  tenderly  he  wooed 


Norfolk,  Sept.  1st,  1870. 
Editors  Reconstructed    Farmer  : 
I  have  been  receiving  your  valuable 
publication  regularly,  and  must  tell 
you  that  the    articles    on    farmino- 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure.    I  am  glad  to  see  that  your 
farmers  have   at  last   begun  to   sec 
the  folly  of  depending  entirely  upon 
cotton,  as  the  meeting  of  your  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  July  seemed  to 
indicate.      Probably     my  ideas    of 
political  economy  are  too  strict,  hut 
unless  our   people  make  their  pro- 
visions   and  raise    their    farm   ani- 
mals, they    will   always   be   at  the 
mercy  of  the  western   pork   packer 
and  stock  raiser.     As    you    are    a 
merchant,  as   well  as    farmer,  you 
know  very  well  into  whose  pockets 
the  cotton  planters  money  finds  its 
way.      Suppose,    when    you     visit 
Norfolk  next  spring;   you  go    into 
the  manifest  office  of  the  Seaboard 
and  Roanoke  railroad.     I  know  you, 
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will  be  astonished  to  sec  what  quan- 
tity of  guano  and  pork  are  con- 
sumed by  our  people.  They  can 
never  be  rich  while  they  pursue 
such  a  policy.  I  think  the  lands  in 
their  impoverished  State  need  ferti- 
lizers to  make  them  produce  crops, 
and  recommend  them  to  my  friends, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  guano  will 
pay  a  good  deal  better  under  clover 
than  cotton,  for,  although  a  novice 
in  farming,  I  am  sure  that  a  good 
stand  of  clover,  turned  in,  will 
make  more  cotton  to  the  acre  than 
any  amount  of  guano  ;  besides,  in  a 
few  years,  with  such  a  system,  you 
will  find  your  land  rich,  and  that 
your  acquaintance  with  the  guano 
dealer  will  be  of  little  service  to 
you.  Suppose  your  farmers  cur- 
tail their  cotton  crops  and  enlarge 
their  clover  crops  ;  make  their  own 
provisions  for  man  and  beast ;  raise 
all  their  farm  stock,  and  quit  buy- 
ing guano.  What  will  be  the  re- 
suit?  Simply  this:  The  proceeds 
of  his  cotton,  except  for  labor,  will 
belong  to  Jam,  and  not  to  us  hungry 
commission  merchants ;  his  corn 
crib  will  be  full  ;  his  smoke-house 
will  be  filled  with  meat :  his  stables 
with  good  horses  and  mules ;  his 
pastures  with  fat  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  his  mind  filled  with  content- 
ment. "What  a  pretty  picture." 
The  farmers  will  then  be  the  sons  of 
the  soil. 
A  Norfolk  Comm'n.  Merchant. 


Counting  the    Cost,    or    Will    Our 
Mode  of  Farming,  at  the  Pre- 
sent  Price  of    Cotton,   Re- 
munerate   the    Land- 
Owner. 


We  will  suppose  that  A  owns  a 
farm  in  Edgecombe  county  on  the 
j  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  valued  at 
J  $12,000,  and  twelve  good  mules 
,  which  cost  him  .$2,400,  and  farming 
:  implements  which  cost  him  $850. 

He  employs  what  is  denominated 
j  a  first-class  overseer  ;  hires  twenty 
average  hands ;  purchases  his  farm 
supplies  at  the  market  price,  and 
farms  in  the  usual  mode.  He  makes 
an  average  crop  and  sells  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  without  sacrifice. — 
Will  he  gain  or  loose  ? 

FAEJr,  he.         Principal.     Interest. 

1870. 
To    capital   invested    in 

land 812,000.00 

To  12  months'interest  @ 

8  per  cent $900.00 

To    capital   invested    in 

mules 2,400.00 

To  13  months'interest  @ 

8  per  cent..., 192.00 

To   capital    invested   in 

farming  implements. .        850.00 
To  12  months'interest  @    . 

8  per  cent 68.00 

To  wages  for  20    hands 

for  12  months,  at   an 

a.v«rage  of  §9.00  per 

month ....     2,160.00 

To  interest  on  quarterly 

payments  to  hands . . .  64.80 

To  est:mate  amount  paid 

for  extra  labor,    such 

as    carpenter's   work, 

blacksmith's    w  o  r  k  , 

chopping  cotton,  pull- 
ing   fodder,      picking 

cotton  and  ditching. 20 

per  cent,    on   amount 

paid  for  regular  labor        432.00 
To  1,040  pecks  of  meal 

required  for  20  hands 

for  12  months    @   25 

cents ..        260.00 

To  VI  months'interest  @ 

8  Der  cent 20.80 

To  4;680  lbs.  bacon  re- 
quired   for    20   hands 
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farm,  dr.         Principal.     Interest. 

for  12  months   ©    20 

cents 93G.00 

To  12  months'interest  @ 

8  per  cent 74.00 

To  156  barrels  corn,  re- 
quired for  12  mules 
ami  overseer's  horse 
@  $5.00 780.00 

To  12  months'interest  @ 

8  per  cent 62.40 

To  50,000  lbs.  fodder  @ 

1.25  per  cwt 625  CO 

To  12  months'interest  @ 

8  per  cent 50.00 

To  10  tons  guano  (in- 
cluding freight)  @ 
$75.00 750.00 

To  10  months'  interest, 
say  from  1st  March, 
(U>  8  per  cent   50.00 

To  2,500  bushels  cotton 
seed,  used  for  com- 
post and  planting,  at 
20  cents  per  bushel  on 
farm 500.00" 

To  interest  12  months  @ 

8  per  cent 40.00 

To  taxes  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property ,      142.05 

To    interest    3    months, 

say  from  1st  October.  2.86 

To  overseers  wages....      1,000.00 

To  board  of  overseer  and 

his  cook 250.00 

Total  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested  $33.085.95. .$23,085. 95    §1,58486 
Total  am't. 

of    inter- 

e  s  t   on 

capital. .     1,58-4  86 

Aggregate 

amo  imt. .  §>  24,670. 81 


1871.  FARM,  CK. 

Jan.  1. 

By  capital  invested  in  land,  sup- 
posing the  land  is  not  damaged 
by  culture   ..-. .  §12,000.00 

By  capital  invested  in  mules,  less 
12h  per  cent,  depreciation  in  val- 
ve by  12  months  usage.  (The 
owner  taking  all  the  risk  of 
death  and  injur v  from  bad  treat- 
ment)  ." 2,100.00 

By  capital  invested  in  farming  im- 
plements, less  25  per  cent,  de- 
precation in  value  by  wear  and 
tear 637.50 

By  400  barrels  corn  (5  $5.00 2,000.00 

By  50,000  lbs.  fodder  (a  §4.25. . . .        625,00 


FARM,    CK. 

By  100  bales  cotton  (400   lbs.)    @ 

12}  cents  net 5,000.00 

By  2,500  bushels  cotton  seed  @  20 

cents  on  farm 500  00 

Total.. 822,862.50 


RECAPITULATION. 

To  aggregate  amount.. .$24,670.81 
By  agg.  a'mt.$22  862.50 
By  bal.  (loss)     1,808,31 


$24,670.81  $24,670.81 

The  above  statement  is  made  on 
the  assumption  that  the  owner  of 
the  land  gains  his  livelihood  from 
some  source  other  than  the  farm. — 
It  Trill  be  perceived  also,  that  the 
farm  is  not  credited  by  meat  raised, 
or  charged  with  any  grain  to  raise 
hogs.  This  was  purposely  omitted, 
for,  owing  to  the  comparatively  few 
farms  on  which  there  are  profitable 
pastures  and  ranges  for  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  the  comparatively  very 
few  overseers  who  give  more  than  a 
passing  notice  to  the  raising  of 
meat,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
certain  and  definite  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  from  which  a  satisfactory  cs  - 
timate  can  be  made.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  safe  in  the  asser- 
tion that,  meat  raised  on  the  ma- 
jority of  farms  in  this  county,  man- 
aged by  overseers,  costs  the  owner 
in  the  long  run  the  full  market 
price,  and,  in  some-  instances, -more 
than  the  market  price. 

It  is  also  further  assumed  in  this 
statement  that,  the  land  is  not  dam- 
aued  by  culture,  and  that  the  owner 
takes  all  the  risk  of  death  and  in- 
injury  to  animals,  and  losses  by 
theft.     Notwithstanding,     we    sup- 
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pose  the  twenty  hands  to  make  four 
hundred  barrels  of  corn,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  fodder  and  one  hun- 
dred four-hundred-pound  hales  of 
cotton,  the  actual  loss  to  the  owner 
is  $1,808.31,  or  |223.45  more  than 
the  interest  on  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  which.  I  arrive  at  in 
this  way  : 

Aggregate  amount  of  capital 824.070.81 

Agg't. am't.  of  credits.. &22, 802.50 
Credit  by  int.  charged..  1,584.86 
Loss    over    and    above 

interest 223.45 


$24,670.81  $24,070.81 
But  Mr.  Blank  says  this  way  of 
stating  an  account  will  not  do. — 
Why  not?  Capital  invested  in 
land  and  mules,  and  farm  supplies, 
and  farming  implements  is  money 
-^as  much  so  as  capital  invested  in 
stocks  and  manufactories,  and  as 
such,  interest  should  be  charged. — 
This  really  seems  so,  says  Mr. 
Blank,  but  how  is  it  that  some  of 
our  farmers  not  only  make  a  decent 
support  for  their  families,  but  accu- 
mulate money.  This  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  that  class  of  farmers  who  em- 
ploy high  price  overseers,  and  fur- 
nish them  and  their  families  (how- 
ever large  they  may  be),  and  pur- 
chase tons  of  foreign  fertilizers,  and 
frequently  worthless  fertilizers,  and 
permit  them  to  continue  a  system  of 
farming  alike  ruinous  to  land  and 
owner.  It  is  that  class  of  our  farmers 
who  stay  at  home(not  in  town)  and  at- 
tend in  person  to  their  own  interest : 


Avho  save  their  own  manure  ;  who 
see  that  their  animals  are  well  fed 
and  cared  for,  and  their  cattle  and 
hogs  enclosed  ;  and  above  all,  whose 
watchful  eyes  keep  off  neighborhood 
theivcs. 

The  beauty  of  farming  is  econo- 
my in  small  matters,  and  herein  lies 
the  secret  of  success.  Suppose,  by 
way  of  illustration,  Mr.  A  had  gone 
on  his  farm  and  attended  to  his  own 
business,  and  raised  his  own  manure, 
instead  of  loosing  §223.45  over  and 
above  the  interest  on  his  capital,  he 
would  have  gained  the  entire  interest 
which,  we  say,  is  $1,584.80  and 
$241.69  besides;  and  I  arrive  at 
the  result  in  this  way  : 

Agregate  amoimt  of  cap- 
ital   824,070.81 

Agg't.  am't.  of  credits.  .$22,802.50 

Credit  by  guano  and 
interest  (charged) 800.00 

Credit     by       overseer's 

wages  (charged) 1,000.00 

Credit  by  board  of  over- 
seer and  his  cook 
(charged)   250.00 

Gain     over    and    above 

interst 241.00 

$24,912.50  $24,912.50 

The  overseers  in  this  county  get 
more  of  the-  profits  of  the  farm, 
year  after  year,  than  the  owners  of 
the  land.  The  overseer  of  A,  by 
using'  his  quarterly  wages  for  ten 
years  will  be  able  to  buy  the  lands 
and  mules  of  his  employor.  In 
other  words,  A  spends,  in  ten  years1, 
Ms  land  and  his  mules  in  overseersf 
and  I  arrive  at  this  result  from  the' 
following  calculation  :• 
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First   year's  wages, 
Second   "  " 

Third       "  " 

Fourth    "  " 

FifLh 
Sixth       " 
Seventh  "  " 

Gighth    " 
ffinth       'L  " 

Tenth      " 


61,000. 
1,000. 
1.000. 
1,000 . 
1,000. 
1,000. 
1,000. 
1,000. 
1,000. 
1,000. 


.Interest  for  10  years  @  8  percent. 

a        g    u  « 

"  8  " 
"  7  " 
"   6   " 


4 


$800.00 
720.0o 
610.0(1 
560.00 
480.00, 
400.00 
320.00 
240.00. 
160.00. 
80.00 


810,000  04,100.00 

Principal  amounts  paid $10,000 

Interest  on  yearly  amounts 4,400 

Value  of  land 12,000 

Value  of  mules , 2,400 


Will   not    the  Edgecombe  Agri- 
cultural   Society    take    these   ques- 

« 

Notes  on   Practical     Farming. 

EY    JOHN    L.    BRIDGETS, 
Of  Edgecombe  Count'/. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
improving  of  the  soil  is  the  great 
obstacle  to  successful  farming  ;  that 
the  more  highly  lands  arc  improved, 
the  more  certainly  they  make  a 
good  crop.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  remarked  there  are  certain  fields? 
and  especially  old  dung-hill  spots, 
that  rarely  or  never  fail  to  make 
good  crops,  whether  the  seasons  are 
wet  or  dry.  Hence,  it  may  be  safe- 
ly concluded  that  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  agricultural  writings  is  the 
mprovement  of  the  soil. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  discuss  some  of 
•;he  leading  systems  adopted  by  far- 
mers to  bring  about  a  result,  which 
is  not  only  very  profitable,  but  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  human  family  upon  the 
earth ;  for  it  may  easily  and  clearly 
be  seen  that,  if  the  human  family 
increases,  arid  the  production  ot  the 


614,400  $14,400 
tions  into  consideration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  people  ?  P. 

>  -&• 

soil  gradually  diminishes,  the  day 
will  not  be  very  distant  when  the 
supply   of  food  would  almost  cease. 

Intelligent  farmers  adopt  different 
systems  in  different  localities,  and 
sometimes  pursuing  apparently  con- 
tradictory systems  are  equally  suc- 
cessful. Some  recognize  no  sys- 
tem, and  pursue  a  fragmentary 
course — merely  following  what  they 
see  others  doing — -without  a  why  or 
a  wherefore  ;  and  this  class  become 
powerful  in  shaping  public  opinion 
through  mere  force  of  numbers. 

The  various  plans  for  the  im- 
provement of  lands,  for  the  present, 
will  be  considered  as  follows  : 

1st.   Manuring. 

2nd.  Fallowing,  better  under- 
stood in  this  section  as  "  lying 
out,"  that  is,  out  of  the  crop. 

ord.   Draining. 

4th.   Rotations. 

5th.  Green  crops,  or  crops  prin- 
cipally used  for  manuring. 

Gth.   Mineral  substances. 

The  great  majority  of  our  farmers 
rely,   more    or    less,   on    manuring. 
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lying  out,  and  draining,  for  improv- 
ing their  farms  ;  but  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  farmers 
in  reducing  their  various  plans  to 
actual  practice.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  in  part,  by  the  great 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  and  the 
fact  that  it  takes  an  entire  season, 
and  often  more,  including  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manure,  to  perform 
a  single  experiment ;  and  these 
causes  make  the  experiment  more 
or  less  satisfactory,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  far  otherwise  in 
other  pursuits  of  life, where  the  expe- 
rimenter can  control  the  subject  mat- 
ter without  being  dependent  upon 
the  slow  and  mysterious  principles 
of  vegetable  life  ;  and  this  difficulty 
is  inherent  in  the  subject  matter, 
and  cannot  be  entirely  overcome  by 
any  possible  amount  of  skill  and 
energy  hitherto  known.  So  the 
farmer  can  proceed  only  by  observ- 
ing the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  as 
they  develop  themselves  in  regular 
growth. 

It  may  be  stated  that,  as  the 
degree  of  improvement  to  which  a 
given  field  may  be  carried,  depends 
much  less  on  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil ;  but 
more  depends  upon  the  skill  and 
energy  which  are   brought  to  bear. 

Some  soils,  in  their  present  con- 
dition, cannot  be  profitably  im- 
proved ;  yet  many  which  have  re- 
fused to  remunerate  the  farmer 
upon  a  simple  application  of  ma- 
nure, have  paid  well  after  being 
marled.  These  special  cases  ordi- 
narily result  from    some    necessary 


ingredient  in  the  soil  being  thus 
supplied;  and  on  most  farms,  there 
are  small  bodies,  which  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  profitable  improve- 
ment. Many  farmers  cultivate  these 
comparative  barren  spots,  so  they 
may  have  a  continuous  view  over  the 
field,  but  it  is  bad  policy  to  cultivate 
any  land  that  does  not  pay. 

These  spots,  by  being  allowed  to 
grow  up,  have  a  tendency  to  soften 
down  the  ranges  of  the  climate,  and 
to  afford  protection  and  shelter  to 
the  stock  alike  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer; they  furthermore  furnish  wood 
and  litter  at  convenient  points,  and 
thus  become  of  practical  value,  in- 
stead of  actual  loss  whenever  culti- 
vated. The  farmer  must  endea- 
vor, as  an  invariable  rule,  not  to 
cultivate  land  that  does  not  pay. 

These  remarks  are  intended  only 
for  soils  suitable  for  improvement,, 
and  this  brings  us  to  the  great  and 
essential  subject  of 

manuring ; 
and  this  we  propose  to  write  of  in  a 
plain  and  practical  manner,  so  that 
any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  what  is  here  said, 
may  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  main  supply  of  active  ma- 
nure must  be  derived  from  the 
horse  stables,  but  the  remarks  made 
of  the  horse  manure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  manure  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals. In  regard  to  the  collection 
and  use  of  this  manure  in  this  sec- 
tion, no  practice  obtains,  which  is 
worthy  of  being  called  a  system. 
The  farmers  are  generally  content 
to  use  what  the  winds  and  rain,  the 
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firefang  and  mould  have  failed  to 
destroy ;  and  these  destructive 
agents  always  begin  with  the  more 
delicate  and  valuable  parts  of  the 
manure,  alike  destroying  quantity 
and  depreciating    quality. 

The  horse  manure  is  generally 
found  scattered  over  the  lot, 
thoroughly  trampled,  washed  and 
dried,  or  rather  the  refuse  of  it  in 
this  condition,  or  in  the  stall, 
well  trod,  sometimes  mouldy, 
or  we  find  it  thrown  up  in  heaps, 
subject  to  mould  and  firefang.  The 
value  of  manure  is  impaired  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes  more  solid 
and  lumpy,  for  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  manure  is  in  having  it 
so  thoroughly  mixed  with  earth  that 
•each  particle  of  manure  may  be  en- 
veloped or  wrapped  up  in  soil ; 
otherwise,  there  will  be  more  of  the 
valuable  part  of  the  manure  than 
the  soil  can  properly  absorb.  So 
we  shall  consider  water  and  the  at- 
mosphere, indirectly  mould  and  fire- 
fang, as  the  great  and  constant  ene- 
mies, so  to  speak,  of  manure. 

Now  the  question  naturally  arises, 
how  can  this  material,  so  limited  in 
supply,  yet  so  essential  to  agricultu- 
ral prosperity  be  preserved,  for  it  is 
•admitted  that  the  general  way  of 
disposing  it  is  conducive  to  the  de- 
struction of  its  most  valuable  ingre- 
dients, so  far  as  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  farmer  is  concerned. 
The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere, 
when  unprotected,  impairs  its  value; 
the  rains  wash  it.  When  heaped,  it 
is  attacked  by   the  mould   and  fire- 


fang ;  when  left  in  the  stall,  it  be- 
comes so  lumpy  and  hard  that  it 
cannot  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  becomes  liable  to 
be  impared  in  other  ways,  even  after 
it  is  committed  to  the  earth. 

The  question  of  a  proper  disposi- 
tion of  such  valuable  substance,  has 
many  difficulties,  and  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  nature  compels  us  to 
preserve  it,  to  pursue  the  course 
that  makes  it  most  valuable.  We 
must  lock  to  some  natural  way  of 
preserving  it,  for  there  is  no  use  in 
erecting  large  sheds,  with  inclosed 
floors,  tanks,  pumps,  &c,  in  our 
present  condition  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  these  can 
ever  be  resorted  to  in  large  opera- 
tions, for  they  require  experience 
and  skill,  with  a  heavy  outlay  of 
capital,  for  we  have  little  skill  in 
treating  manures,  and  we  might  say 
less  of  capital  for  that  purpose. 

Mould  and  firefang  plainly  tell  of 
material  changes  in  the  ma- 
nure, and  subsequent  experience 
demonstrates  to  the  farmer  how  in- 
jurious and  destructive  the  changes 
are  ;  yet  the  farmer  goes  on,  allow- 
ing the  annual  mainstay  of  his  busi- 
ness to  rapidly  decay  and  disappear. 
Every  farmer  knows  these  remarks 
to  be  true,  yet  how  few  profit  by 
their  knowledge.  We  rarely  see  a 
farmer  who  uses  all  his  information  ; 
he  allows  the  daily  rotation  of  his 
habits  to  influence  him,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  enlightened  dictates 
of  experience  and  reason. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  way    of 
arriving;  at  reasonable   conclusions 
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on  this  question,  except  by  observa- 
tion. So  we  must  look  to  the  laws 
of  nature  as  interpreted  by  vegeta- 
ble life;  for  there  arc  strong  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  laws  of  chemis- 
try, as  developed  in  the  labratory, 
are  materially  different  from  what 
we  might  call  field  chemistry.  The 
power  of  soils  to  absorb  and  retain 
valuable  matters,  have  long  been 
known.  We  all  recollect  that  it  is 
said  that  the  Indian  would  kill  the 
skunk,  and  bury  him  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  the  earth  would 
so  absorb  the  offensive  nia'tter,  that 
he  would  become  a  prized  food  for 
the  Indian  palate. 

We  know  that  the  recent  war  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  dried  earth 
was  highly  remedial  in  wounds  by 
absorbing  the  noxious  matter  there- 
in generated.  The  whole  theory  of 
earth  closets  depends  upon  this 
same  principle  of  absorption  ;  and 
it  really  seems  as  though  the  world 
Was  just  beginning  to  consider  some 
of  the  rarest  powers  of  soil,  and  it 
may  not  be  improper,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  remark  that  the  earth 
may  bo  treated  under  some  points 
of  use,  as  a  live  or  organic  body. 

If  the  tendency  of  these  remarks 
are  true,  we  shall  have  to  depend 
upon  natural  means  for  the  preser- 
vation of  manures  rather  than  arti- 
ficial. Nature  has  shown  man  to 
little  purpose,  for  thousands  of 
years, that  the  useful  materials  soon 
pass  away,  unless  committed  to  the 
'earth.  Then  comes  up  the  ques- 
tion how  such  vast  supplies  are  to  be 
looked  after  and  treated. 


We  may  be  permitted  here  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  a  farmer  in 
the  county  of  Edgecombe,  who  does 
not  complain  of  the  very  great 
scarcity  of  manure,  yet  is  there  one 
of  them  Avho  takes  care  of  the  small 
supply  he  has?  Not  a  tenth  of  the 
manure  he  wants,  yet  no  time  to 
attend  to  what  little  he  has.  Per- 
haps the  purchasers  of  guano  and 
the  inventors  of  fertilizers,  may 
throw  some  light  on  this  question. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  same  amount  of  money 
spent  in  domestic  manures,  would 
be  far  more  productive  of  beneficial 
results  to  the  farmer,  without  al- 
luding to  the  general  disposition  of 
our  farmers  to  send  their  money 
north. 

Now,  to  the  foregoing  general  re- 
marks, we  invite  the  especial  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer,  and  that  all  who 
believe  they  are  wrong  in  theory  or 
impractical  in  results,  will  make 
known  their  opinions  in  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  the 
sooner  manure  is  committed  to  the 
soil,  practically,  the  better,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  pulverised,  the 
more  profitable. 

To  this  end,  there  must  be  a 
special  force  detailed,  for  nothing 
of  value  which  is  neglected,  ever 
flourishes. 

Let  the  stables,  lots,  &c,  be 
cleaned  out  at  least  once  a  week, 
and  oftener  if  practical,  and  the  ma- 
nure carried  to  the  section  of  the 
farm,  where  it  is  intended  for  use-, 
and  let  it  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
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'quantity  of  earth,  to  prevent  mould 
or  firefang.  .Manures  and  soils 
differ  so  materially,  that  experience 
alone  can  point  out  the  proper 
quantity  of  soil  to  be  used  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  manure. 

To  make  this  more  convenient 
and  profitable,  belts  or  slips  of  land 
upon  certain  ditches,  should  be  let 
lie  out  for  this  purpose,  for  every 
one  knows  that  lying  out  soil  is 
much  better  for  composting,  than 
soil  which  is  being  cultivated  or  has 
just  past  through  a  course  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  not  intended,  owing 
to  the  heavyness  of  the  task  to  com- 
post the  manure  ready  for  the  crop, 
but  to  mix  only  sufficient  earth 
with  the  manure  to  preserve  it,  and 
then  to  use  the  manure  in  general 
composting;  but  if  the  farmer  was 
able  to  complete  his  composting  as 
the  manure  is  carried  out,  it  would 
be  still  more  profitable,  and  this 
will  more  fully  appear  when  we 
treat  of  "  composting." 

It  would  be  preferable  to  have 
the  belts  or  section  upon  which  the 
manure  was  to  be  put  up,  sowed 
down  in  peas,  both  for  the  effect  the 
peas  have  on  the  soil,  and  for  the 
vines  to  be  mingled  with  the  ma- 
nure. The  peas  leave  the  soil  in  a 
mellow,  pliable  condition,  and  thus 
increases  its  capacity  of  absorption, 
besides  the  vines  seem  to  have  some 
power  of  aiding  in  decomposing 
other  materials;  all  the  animal  ma- 
nure, including  the  poultry  should 
be  thus  treated. 

We  have  no  sufficient  data  for 
this  climate  and  our  soil  to  estimate 


the  value  of  the  manure  of  a  single 
horse,  when  properly  cared  for,  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  manure  of  a 
horse  for  twelve  months  is  worth 
more  than  a  ton  of  guano,  and  es- 
pecially in  a  series  of  crops.  This 
proposition  will  not  command  the 
assent  of  farmers  generally,  but 
when  you  find  one  who  has  tried  it, 
he  will  readily  consent  to  its  truth, 
if  inveterate  habit  does  not  allow 
him  to  adopt  this  practice. 

There  is  also  another  method  of 
preserving  manure,  which  has 
proved  quite  satisfactory,  and  that 
is  sweeping  it  up  in  a  dry  condition 
and  housing  it.  In  a  thoroughly  dry 
condition  it  is  free  from  firefang 
and  mould,  and  this  has  been  tested 
by  experience  ;  and  next  winter  or 
spring,  in  hauling  out  the  dry  ma- 
nure dropped  about,  it  will  dis- 
color the  earth  with  as  much  or 
more  facility  than  guano.  The  dis- 
coloration of  the  soil  by  dry  ma- 
nure and  guano  clearly  illustrates 
the  powers  of  the  soil  for  absorption, 
and  thereby  demonstrates  the  pro- 
priety of  the  course  recommended. 
So  we  are  satisfied  to  state  as  a 
proposition,  that  the  housing  of  the 
manure  wdien  thoroughly  dry,  or 
mixing  it  with  sufficient  quantity  of 
soil  substantially  preserves  the  ma-- 
nure  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
from  mould  and  firefang. 

The  foregoing  view  of  the  subject, 
does  not  account  for  the  liquid  ma- 
nure nor  the  wastes  which  results 
from  the  manure  when  it  is  left  in 
the  state  where  it  is  dropped.    Far- 
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mers,  as  a  general  rule,  not  only 
underrate  the  value  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, but  entirely  overlook  it. 
Whilst  some  writers  have  advocated 
that  the  liquid  manure  is  more  val- 
uable than  the  solid.  We  are  aware 
of  no  data  which  will  satisfactorily 
establish  a  fact  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  we  can  readily  see 
that  all  liquid  manures  are  in  a 
more  active  and  available  form  than 
solid  manure,  because  the  solid  has 
to  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  form. 
This  is  the  reason  why  liquid  ma- 
nures act  more  promptly  than  solid, 
[To  be  continued.) 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 


Messrs.  Editors:  With  your  per- 
mission, I  submit,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  your  numerous  readers.,  the 
following  remarks,  suggestive  of  the 
course  the  people  of  our  section 
ought  to  pursue,  to  become  pros- 
perous, self-reliant,  self-existing  and 
self-sustaining  as  a  community. 
Until  they  adopt  this  course,  they 
will  be  dependent  on  other  portions 
of  the  country  for  most  of  their  ne- 
cessary supplies,  and  the  demand  for 
them  will  increase,  absorbing  an- 
nually, not  only  the  gross,  but  the 
net  profits  of  every  branch  of  labor, 
adding  wealth  and  independence  to 
those  sections  which  furnish    them. 

The  principles  in  political  econo- 
my that  govern  nations,  kingdoms 
and  empires,  in  developing  their  in- 
ternal resources,  should,  in  like 
manner,  govern  individual  commu- 
nities in  developing  their  resources. 


It  may  be  said  that  this  is  impracti- 
cable in  sparsely  populated  districts 
without  manufactories  to  support, 
and  that  the  only  successful  system 
of  farming  in  such  districts  is  that 
of  the  old  one,  conducted  by  drivers 
during  slave  times — known  in  these 
times  as  the  " planter  system ."  This 
idea  embraces  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  rigid  tenant  system,  which 
excludes  practical  skilled  labor, with 
a  continuance  of  the  present  con- 
stant drain  upon  every  individual  to 
supply  himself  with  meat  and  bread, 
and  every  other  article  of  supplies 
from  those  sections  where  they  are 
almost,  as  a  mass,  small  land-own- 
ers, and  have  adopted  the  only  safe 
plan,  that  of  a  diversity  of  crops. 
Let  the  policy  to  which  I  shall  now 
allude  become  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  practically  adopted  by 
the  large  laud-owners  in  our  own 
community,  and  in  a  few  years,  we 
will  see  a  change  in  the  system  of 
farming,  and  witness  improvements 
and  prosperity  in  our  midst  never 
before  seen.  And  this  change  will 
be  beneficial  to  every  class  and  con- 
dition of  our  present  population. 

The  people  of  some  of  the  States 
wisely  adopted  it  years  ago,  and 
they  are  very  far  in  advance  of  our 
people  in  respect  to  all  the  modern 
improvements  in  agriculture,  science 
and  the  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal arts. 

The  renowned  statesman  and 
jurists,  Edmund  Burke,  upon  intro- 
ducing; a  bill  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
merit  for  the  sale  of  the  crown  lands, 
laid    down    principles    in    political 
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economy,  which  are  profoundly  sa- 
gacious in  themselves,  and  are  ap- 
plicable to  us—  applicable  to  every 
large  land  owner  in  our  community. 
Said  he  :  "  Lands  will  sell  at  the 
current  rate,  and  nothing  can  sell 
for  more.  But  be  the  price  what  it 
may,  a  great  object  is  always  ans- 
wered, whenever  any  property  is 
transfercd  from  hands  which  are 
not  fit  for  that  property,  to  those 
that  are.  The  buyer  and  seller 
must  mutually  profit  by  such  a  bar- 
gain ;  and,  what  rarely  happens  in 
matters  of  revenue,  the  relief  of  the 
subject  will  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  profit  of  the  exchequer.  The 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  forest  lands  will  not  be  so 
considerable  as  many  here  imagine  ; 
and  I  concieve  it  would  be  unwise 
to  screw  it  up  to  the  utmost,  or  even 
to  suffer  bidders  to  enhance,  accord- 
ing to  their  eagerness,  the  purchase 
of  objects  wherein  the  expense  of 
that  purchase  may  weaken  the  capi- 
tal to  be  employed  in  this  cultiva- 
tion. The  principle  revenue  which 
I  propose  to  draw  from  these  un- 
cultivated wastes  is  to  spring  from 
the  improvements  and  population  of 
the  kingdom;  events  infinitely  more 
advantageous  to  the  revenue  of  the 
crown,  than  the  rents  of  the  best 
landed  estates  which  it  can  hold. 
It  is  thus  I  would  dispose  of  the 
unprofitable  landed  estate  of  the 
crown  ;  throw  them  into  the  mass  of 
private  property  ;  by  which  they 
will  come,  through  the  course  of  cir- 
culation   and  through  the  political 


secretions    of   the   State,    into  well 
regulated  revenue." 

The  policy  here  laid  down  by 
Edmund  Burke,  respecting  the  sale 
of  the  waste  lands  of  his  govern- 
ment— lands  that  were  in  their 
original  forest,  unimproved,  worth- 
less, yielding  no  revenue  of  conse- 
quence to  the  government ;  whereas, 
if  sold  at  a  nominal  price  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  would  be  improved  ; 
made  valuable  in  production  ;  valua- 
ble by  improvements,  in  buildings, 
and  an  increase  of  the  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  food  for  man  and  beast, 
and  yielding  three  times  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  the  government,  was, 
after  a  lapse  of  years,  working 
under  dilatory  measures,  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  its  public  land 
system. 

The  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
seen  in  the  rapid  accummulation  of 
population  in  the  western  terri- 
tories. The  lands  of  the  west  have 
been  bought  up  and  settled  by  en- 
ergetic, industrious  farmers,  me- 
chanics, tradesmen  and  artizans  ; 
who,  having  instituted  healthy  poli- 
tical systems,  have,  by  economy 
and  perserverenee,  advanced  to 
wealth  and  intelligence.  This  poli- 
cy is  not  only  applicable  to  nations 
and  States,  but  may  be  practically 
adopted  by  individual  land  owners 
as  well.  Then  let  our  present  free 
population  have  lands  ;  and,  becom- 
ing land  owners,  they  become  fully 
identified  with  the  interest  of  the 
soil ;  better  laborers ;  better  citizens. 
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Their  public  spirit  will  be  aroused, 
increasing  their  pride  and  patriotism 
beyond  what  it  would  be  if  shut  out, 
and  not  allowed  to  own  a  free-hold- 
right  in  the  community  where  they 
may  choose  to  settle.  Now,  if  the 
large  land  owners  will  adopt  this 
plan  in  our  own  community,  and 
will  supply,  first,  the  present  land- 
less population  with  lands  "  at  cur- 
rent rates,"  taking  cash  where  it  is 
to  be  had,  and  selling  on  time  to 
those  not  having  ready  money, 
holding  lands  as  security,  the 
great  quantity  of  lands  we  see 
around  us  in  native  forests,  will  be 
bought  up  and  cleared,  and  fields 
long  since  laid  aside  as  worn  out, 
will  be  reclaimed,  producing  an 
abundance  of  corn  potatoes,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  peas,  indigo  and  cotton. 
In  fact,  every  variety  of  cropping 
would  soon  follow.  Labor  would 
increase  in  value,  and  prosperity 
would  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  would  be,  j 
the  mass  of  our  people,  becoming  j 
interested  in  the  soil,  to  soon 
advance  to  ease  and  intelligence. 
We  would  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  other  sections  for  our  daily 
bread,  but  would  raise  our  own  sup- 
plies and  a  surplus ;  which,  when 
exchanged,  would  fill  every  working 
man's  pocket  with  ready  money. 
And  until  we  arrive  at  that  stage, 
we  will  remain  parishioners, constant- 
ly receding,  instead   of  advancing. 

I  cannot  illustrate  this  policy  bet- 
ter than  in  relating  the  story  of 
{'  Granny  White,"  who,  at  the  age 


of  sixty,  was  left  a  widow  in  one  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  our  own 
State  :  "  Her  poverty  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  when  she  went  to  the 
county  court  to  get  a  couple  of  lit- 
tle grand-sons,  orphans,  bound  to 
her,  the  justices  refused  to  let  her 
have  them,  because  she  could  not 
give  security  to  keep  them  off  the 
parish.  This  compelled  her-  to 
imigrate  ;  and  she  set  off  with  her 
two  little  grand-sons  upon  a  journey 
of  eight  or  nine  hundred  miies,  to. 
what  was  then  called  the  '  Cum- 
berland settlement.'  Arriving  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Nashville,  a 
generous-hearted  man  let  her  have 
a  corner  of  his  land  at  a  nominal 
price.  It  was  fifty  acres,  poor 
hilly  land,  yet  from  this  hopeless 
beginning,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
little  piece  of  ground  that  was  her 
own,  this  aged  woman  and  her  two 
little  grand-children,  eieht  and  nine 
years  old,  advanced  in  a  few  years 
to  comparative  wealth, owning  inoiw 
ies,  horses,  cattle  and  other  lands, 
and  her  grand-sons  raised  up  to 
honor  and  independence." 

These  are  the  points  of  economy 
and  industry,  and  a  noble  illustra- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  selling 
lands  to  the  poor  and  landless  in 
small  tracts.  But  for  the  fact  of 
Thomas  McCrory  •  selling  this  poor 
woman  fifty  acres  of  poor  land,  she 
and  her  grand-children  might  have 
tired  in  misery  and  sunk  down  in 
vice  and  ruin.  The  example  of 
Thomas  McCrory  is  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  every  large  land  owner  in 
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our  midst.  How  many  hundreds  of 
people,  of  both  races,  are  there  in 
our  community,  who,  like  "  Granny 
White,"  if  they  owned  a  small  piece 
of  land,  would  rise  from  their  pres- 
ent impoverished  condition, and  they 
and  their  families  become  orna- 
ments to  the  world,  and  useful  in 
the  various  vocations  of  life. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  poor  and  uneducated  people 
in  our  State  ?  It  has  been  caused 
by  the  one  fact  that  public  schools 
have  never  been  fostered  as  they 
should  have  been,  and  the  lands 
worth  cultivating  have  been  held 
by  the  few  and  not  the  many. 

Legislation  was  directed  to  a  cer- 
tain interest,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
poor.  In  fact,  they  were  mere 
ciphers,  having  no  voice,  as  a  mass, 
in  matters  of  legislation  till  within 
a  few  years.  Instead  of  legislating; 
for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number, 
the  few  govern  and  control  the 
many.  The  landless,  having;  no 
interest  in  the  soil,  could  not  be- 
come settled  permanently,  and  hav- 
ing no  public  schools,  and  no  power 
or  voice  to  do  anything  to  foster 
them,  they  had  to  grope  their  way 
in  thoughtless,  unprovided  igno- 
rance ;  and  in  this  condition  they 
are  yet  dupes,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  flattered  and  cajoled  into  the 
support  of  measures  which  will  con- 
tinue those  old  shackels  upon  their 
minds.  The  cotton  mania  still  ex- 
ists, and  the  "planter  system"  is 
followed  up  by  the  large  land  hold- 
er, and  the  man  with  his  few  acres, 
is,  as  he  has  ever   done   aping,   by 


counting  and  advertising  his  first 
cotton  bloom  of  the  season.  This 
policy  has  marred  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  our  section  more  than 
any  one  thing  ;  and  unless  a  change 
is  wrought  and  a  different  system  in- 
stituted,poverty  will  overtake  our  en- 
tire population.  Then  it  is  asked^ 
what  kind  of  a  system  do  Ave  need 
to  remedy  this  approaching  ruin  ? 
The  answer  is  easily  given.  It  is 
this  :  Let  the  land-owners  survey 
the  number  of  acres  they  want  to 
retain  for  their  own  cultivation, 
pasturage,  &c.  ;  then  offer  all  their 
surplus  and  waste  lands  for  sale  in 
small  farms.  Throw  them  on  the 
market  at  current  rates  ;  sell  to  the 
landless^  laboring  people  living  in 
their  immediate  community,  and  to 
every  honest^industrious  immigrant,- 
white  or  colored,  that  come  to  settle* 
Do  this,  and  every  plantation  thus 
cut  up  and  disposed  of  in  that  way 
will,  if  not  at  once,  in  a  few  years? 
be  enhanced  by  these  settlements 
and  improvements  made  around 
them  double  the  value  of  what 
they  were  ever  worth  before.  They 
are  now  worthless  to  the  owner,  and 
yield  but  nominal  revenue  to  the 
county  and  State,  and  are  in  a  condi^ 
tion  of  devastation.  Let  those  that 
sell  off  their  surplus  and  Avaste  lands 
take  the  funds  arising  therefrom,, 
adding  as  much  more  as  they  may 
wish,  and  like  the  capitalists  of  New 
England,  invest  by  the  side  of 
skilled  labor  to  erect  factories- 
to  furnish  the  agricultural  districts' 
with  their  needful  supplies. 

This  course  will-  remedy  the  evil' 
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so  much  complained  of  now,  and 
stop  the  present  system  of  drainage 
on  the  pockets  of  the  people.  We 
shall  then  begin  to  husband  our  re- 
sources and  turn  the  profits  of  labor 
to  our  own  benefit.  The  immigrant 
will  then  come,  if  we  give  him  as- 
surance cf  a  permanent  home  and 
a  welcome  and  kindly  treatment. 
We  should  remember  that  labor  is 
our  only  source  of  wealth — our  only 
good.  We  shoukT,  therefore,  fos- 
ter and  stimulate,  as  well  as  encour- 
age it  in  all.  But  the  profits  of 
farms  and  the  wages  of  labor  are 
now  absorbed  annually  by  commis- 
sions, freights,  or  tariffs,  in  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  the  products 
and  needful  supplies  to  keep  them 
running.  This  policy  has  been 
pursued  until  the  people  are  dis- 
couraged, and  the  lands  nearly  ex- 
hausted. It  has  quite  impoverished 
the  laboring  classes ;  and  if  not 
changed,  will  bring  all  down  to 
ruin.  Then  it  is  time  that  the  in- 
telligent classes  had  discovered  the 
method  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
best  interests. 

What  is  the  secret  of  and  true 
basis  of  success  ?  It  is  to  become 
united  on  the  one  great  question  of 
progress, and  then  labor  by  all  mesans 
to  strengthen  the  laboring  classes, 
and  to  foster  and  build  up  the  weak; 
not  pull  down  the  Weak  or  the 
strong.  As  a  people,  our  interests 
are  one  and  the  same.  Then 
why  should  we  be  divided  ?  Labor 
is  wealth,  and  the  more  population 
we  have,  the  more  riches  we  have. 
.Not  8,11  can  be  rich,  but  all  can  be- 


come independent  livers.  This  is  what 
is  needed  to  make  our  section  self- 
reliant.,  self-existiny  and  self-sus- 
taining as  a  community.  Let  una- 
nimity prevail  with  the  large  lan-d 
owners  on  the  subject  in  question, 
and  let  them  act,  and  the  period' 
will  soon  come  when  a  change 
will  be  seen  in  our  section,  pro- 
ducing, a  millenium  of  prosperity  to 
our  whole  population.  S.  F. 


'  Apple  Melange. — Stew  the  ap- 
ples perfectly  soft  and  sweeten  and 
spice  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites  of 
four  eggs  with  pounded  sugar  till 
smooth  like  icing  ;'spread'it'oVer  the 
apples  and  bake  till  a  light  browri. 
Serve  with  cream.  This  makes  a 
very  nice  desert.  In  the  absence 
of  green  fruit,  dried  fruit  may  bs 
used  as  a  substitute. 


A.  L.  Hatch,  nurseryman  of 
Jackson,  Miss.,  is  disseminating  a 
purple-leaved  peacli,  which  origi- 
nated in  that  vicinity.  The  foilage 
and  wood  arc  of  a  deep  purple  or 
violet  color,  similar  to  those  of  the 
purple-leaved  Beech   or   Berberrv 

Colic    in    Horses. — Take   one 

fiea-spoonfui  of  the  salt  of  tartar,  to 

one  pint  of  water — -shake  well,  and 

drench  the  animal  with    it,    and   if 

not  relievel  in  one-half  hour,  repeat 

the  uose  ;   but  I  do  not  think  you 

will  have  to  repeat  the  dose. 
— — <g>. 

Ely  in  Sheep. — Make  a  strong 
decoction  from  the  leaves  of  tobacco, 
and  apply  with  a  small  squirt  op' 
syringe.  Repeat  several  tiroes  dur- 
ing; the  fall  months. 
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late  the  labor,  system  when  it  is  in 
their  control  they  should  not  com- 
plain. 

We,  in  plain  language,  suggest 
the  following;  as  good  rules  for  far— 
mers  to  he  governed  by: 

1st.  When  you  engage  with  la- 
borers on  wages,  have  it  distinctly 
understood  what  work  they  are  to 
perform,  and  what  they  are  to  do  as 

1  56  I  a  reasonable  day's  work,  and  if,  at 
•  •  2  00  . 

i     u     §      u goo   anytime,  they  should  be  unwilling 

1     "    v2      "     60°   to    comply   strictly    with    the    con- 

jgg?*"  Same  rates  per  square,  charged  for  * 

every  additional  square.  \  tract,  turn  all  SUCil  Oil. 
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14  00!  2d.  If  you  engage  with  them 
2500  on  shares,  have  it  understood  that 
;J7  so  ;  they  are  to  work  during;  the  entire 

10  50  I  J  fc 

21  oo  ;  year  on  the  farm  ;  and   for  every 

35  oo  \  c'aJ  they  lose,  charge  them  exactly 

2®  q[|  I  as  much    as    such    class  of   hands 

get  in    wages,  and  take   it  out  of 

their  part  of  -the  crop. 

An  inch  down  the  column  is  a  square.  3d.   If  any  should    leave  without 
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off  for  non-compliance  ot  contract. 
let  no  one  in  the  community  em- 
ploy him.  Negroes,  like  coons, 
have  certain  localities  to  range  in  ; 

io  oo  |  anc[  if  they  do    not    commit    some 

45  00  I  i-iii 

crime  for  which  they  have  to  leave, 

Farmers,    do    Your    Duty.  j  will  often  learn  to  do  their  duty  in 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  freed-  orcler  to  remain  in  the  section  of 
men  will  not  work  faithfully,  and  theircbo'ice.  What  demoralizes  the 
that  they  will  leave  off,  no  mutter  ^ labor  of  our  county  more  than  any- 
how busy  their  employers  may  be,    tllinS   elsc  is  farming    on    shares, 


on  Saturday. 

This  is  true,  but  wiry  so?  'Is  it 
not  a  fault  in  the  employers  that 
the  employees  do  as  they  choose.? 
We    think    it  is.      Therefore,     we 


and  allowing  those  hands  to  run 
about  as  they  choose,  at  the  expense 
and  well  being  of  the  farm. 

The  manner  in  which  share  la- 
borers are    managed  is  a  curse   to 


-say,  if  the  employers  do  not  regu-  |  the  country,  for  in  many  instances,, 
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they  are  put  off  on  land  (they  having 
no  better  sense)  that  will  not  support 
them  the  first  year,  no  matter  how 
good  the  cultivation  and  crop  may 
be.  JNTow,we  do  contend, if  a  farmer 
allows  tenants  to  run  a  farm  on  cer- 
tain poor  land,  and  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  they  cannot  make  a 
living,  he  is  perpetrating  a  wil- 
ful injury  upon  society, for  he  knows 
they  must  live,  and  if  not  on  him,  it 
must  be  on  his  neighbors. 

We  do  not  believe  in  oppressing 
negroes  by  any  means,  but  we  be- 
lieve in  a  healthy,  system  of  man 
agement  by  the  farmer,  since  all 
will  be  benefitted.  The  only  way 
we  can  *ee  to  accomplish  this,  is  to 
have  a  definite  rule  by  which  the 
present  evil  is  to  be  corrected.  Be 
just  to  those  you  employ,  and  exact 
obedience  from  them. 


October    Meeting    of   the    Edge- 
combe Agriculturai  Society. 


Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  11 
o'clock,  Tuesday,  October  18th 
1870,  by  the  President,  Col.  C.  B. 
Killebrcw,  who  excused  himself  on 
account  of  indisposition,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  vice-Presidents, 
Mr.  Jesse  Stancil  was  called  to  the 
chair. 

Proceedings  and  reports  of  last 
meeting    were   read  and  approved. 

The  subject  for  discussion  at  this 
meeting  continued  from  last, 

ROTATION    OI?    CHOPS, 

was  taken  up,  and  Capt.  Jas.  II: 
Thigpen,  of  the  Reconstructed  Far- 
'jner,  submitted  and  read  the  follow- 
ing ; 


KOTATION    OF    CKOPS. 

This  is  a  subject  which  should  engage  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  entire  coun- 
try, for  it  ia  universally  known  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  past  generation,  as 
well  as  the  present,  to  clear  up  the  forests  in 
the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  States,  and 
cultivate  annually,  until  they  are  unpro- 
ductive of  remunerative  crops. 

We  know  Irani  that,  twenty  years  back, 
when  newly  cleared,  produced  heavy  crops 
that  to-day  will  not  reward  the  husbandman 
for  his  toil. 

This  being  so, many  planters  have  made  it 
a  business  to  change  homes,  in  search  of  new 
fields  in  the  new  States  and  territories.  We 
hold  that  food  and  rest  for  lands  are  as  neces- 
sary to  a  healthy  production  as  for  the  well- 
being  of  man  or  beast. 

It  is  doing  posterity  greater  injus- 
tice to  rob  the  soil  of  its  productive  qualh 
ties,  than  to  rob  themselves  and  animals  of 
that  recreation  and  food  necessary  for 
a  long  and  prosperous  life,  because  the  soil 
is  intended  to  furnish  homes,  food  arid  rai- 
ment for  coming  ages.  Therefore, we  hold  that 
we  should  endeavorto  so  manage  the  soil  as  to 
leave  it  to  our  children,  at  least,  in  as  good 
or  better  condition  than  we  found  it,  for  it 
will  be  better  for  them  to  have  a  rich  pro- 
ductive soil,  and  little  or  no  money,  than 
to  have  more  cash  and  an  exhausted  soil. 
The  cash  in  our  children's  hands,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  them  indolent  and  profli- 
gate, while  a  rich  soil  and  knowledge  how  to 
keep  these  fields  in  a  highly  productive  con- 
dition, by  paternal  instruction,  will  be  worth 
everything  to  them. 

The' question  then  is,  can  these  old  fields 
be  restored  to  their  primeval  fertility  1  We 
hold  they  can  be,  and  that  whether  we  adopt 
now  a  system,  or  not,  to  bring  it  about,  the 
day  will  come  when  those  who  are  to  follow 
after  us,  will  make  the  same  lands  more  pro- 
ductive, in  many  instances,  than  they  were 
in  a  virgin  state. 

The  next  point,  how  is  this  to  be  ac- 
complished 1  This  is  to  be  done  by  a  gene- 
ral reconstruction  of  our  entire  management  as 
at  present.  We  would  suggest  to  those  whose 
farms  are  adapted  to  either  grain  or  cotton, 
that  they  adopt  the  three  field-shift.  For 
instance,  divide  the  farm    into    three    equal 
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parts:  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  In  1871,  plant  No. 
1  in  cotton  and  2  in  corn,  and  3  rest.  In  1872, 
plant  No.  2  in  cotton,  No.  3  in  corn,  No.  1 
rest,  and  so  on.  If  you  should  desire  to 
plant  less  in  cotton,  Ihen  one-third,  which 
would  be  practicable  on  many  farms.  Then 
appropriate  a  part  of  the  cotton  section  each 
year  to  corn  and  small  grain,  observing  that 
one-third  rest. 

We  have  not  followed  the  rotation  as  we 
should,  but  we  are  confident  that,  with  the 
present  amount  of  compost  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  used  in  Edgecombe.,  that  two- 
thirds  managed  after  this  manner  would 
cause  our  planters  to  produce  one-third  more 
in  three  years  with  one-third  less  expense. 
Some  will  ash,  how  are  they  to  manage,  as 
their  farms  are- so  small  they  are  compelled 
to  cultivate  all  in  cotton  and  grain.  We 
contend  it  will  pay  them  better  to  rest  a  J 
third  or  fourth  annually,  than  it  will  to  pur- 
sue the  present  policy  of  planting  all.  Others 
will  say  your  three  field  -shift  will  not  ans-  i 
wer  for  us,  for  the  largest  portion  of  our 
farms  are  adapted  to  grain,  and  we  are  I 
of  necessity  compelled  to  plant  all 
suited  to  cotton  in  cotton.  On  a  farm  of 
this  sort,  we  suggest  a  two  or  three  field  j 
shift  on  the  grain  portion,  for  grain,  and  a 
four-field  shift  on  the  cotton  part,  for  cotton. 

We   are  under    the   impression   that    we 
might   improve  our  lands    planted  in  small  j 
grain,  equally  as  well  by  sowing  peas  broad-  | 
cast,  and  plow  them  in  in    the  summer  after 
the  grain  is  taken  off. 

If  this  be  so,  (and  we   intend   to   esperi-  : 
ment  on  it)    then    we  can  realize  a  dividend 
from  these  lands,  and  at  the  same   time   im- 
prove them. 

We  know  hundreds  of  fields  in  Edgecombe 
that  twenty  years  back  were  exhausted,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  war  commenced,  they  were  as  productive 
as  when  first  cleared. 

If  these  fields,  with  the  vast  amount  of 
home-made  and  foreign  fertilizers  used  upon 
them, had  been  allowed  to  rest  regularly, would 
have  this  season  produced  831  if  not  50  per 
cent.  more.  \ve  must,  under  the  present 
order  of  labor,  give  up  our  former  habits  of 
extravagance  in  hauling  that  which  must 
fail  on  a  large  majority  of  farms  in  a  few 
years.     Let  us,  in   order  to  accomplish    this 


great    end,    plant    less    of  cotton,    for    this 
crop  is  in  the  way  to  our  advancement. 

If  you  desire  to  labor  hard  all  your  years, 
and  impoverish  and  exhaust  every  facility  of 
your  soils,  and  simplyT  be  "  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water,"  and  worse  than  this 
robbers  of  your  children,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  pursue  your  present  course. 

Let  us  devote  less  to  cotton  and  more  to 
the  cereals,  and  then  we  shall  advance  in  the 
right  direction,  for  our  breeds  of  stock  of 
every  description  will  improve.  We  will 
then  have  time  to  improve  and  beautify  our 
homesteads,  making  them  a  source  of  wealth 
and  health,  and  so  pleasant  that  our  children 
will  be  endeared  to  them. 

Rev.  J,  II.  Jenkins,  of  Pitt,  pre- 
sented and  read  the  following  silo-- 
gestions  on  rotation  : 

ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  rotation  of 
crops  in  this  section,  I  am  aware  of  the 
difficulties  arising,;  first,  from  the  various 
conditions  of  the  farmers  ;  second,  from  the 
various  soils.  I,  therefore,  will  suggest  the 
following-  plan  as  being  likely  to  meet  the 
general  want  of  the  farmers  in  this  section 
which  plan  can  be  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances :  the  great  object  being  to  les- 
sen the  amount  of  labor,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  teams  and  machinery,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  our  lands  and  stock  : 

Suppose  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  dir 
vided  in  twenty-live  acre  lots .;  Ave  plant  lot; 
No.  1  in  cotton,  manured  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  in  1870;  lot  No.  2  in  corn,  mar 
nured  with  cotton  seed,  in  1870  ;  lot  No.  3  in 
wheat,  rye,  oats,  &c,  seeded  down  in  red 
clover,  Japan  clover,  blue  grass,  or  orchard 
grass,  according  to  nature  of  soil.  In  seed- 
ing this  lot,  use  all  the  barn-yard  manure 
and  compost  that  can  possibly  be  raised. 
Lot  No.  4  stands  in  grasses,  clover,  &c,  to 
be  converted  into  hay.  That  is,  first  year 
cotton,  second  year  corn,  third  year  small 
grain,  fourth  year  grass  and  clover. 

Mr.  E.  Cherry  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing on  rotation  : 
To  the  Edgcconibe  Agricultural  Society  : 

Having  been  appointed  by  our  President, 
as  one  of  the  number,  to  give  our  views  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  mode  for  rotation  of  crops 
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ian  the  county  of  Edgecombe,  I  will  proceed 
■to  do  so : 

'There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  rota- 
tion.    I  shall  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the 

land  should  produce  a  crop  every  year,  or  a 

■succession  of  crops.  That  is  to  say,  a  differ- 
ent crop  in  every  three  or  four  years. 

Being  present  at  our  last  meeting,  I  heard 
the  various  suggestions  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers, while  the  subject  was  being  discussed  ; 
and  amongst  them,  I  think  the  mode  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  Geo.  Wimberly  is  best  suited  for 
the  farming  interest  of  this  county.  T  think 
he  suggested  that  we  should  plant  a  cotton 
crop,  or  rather  two  cotton  crops,  after  small 
grain,  then  a  corn  crop,  then  small  grain 
again.  I  should  prefer  two  cotton  crops  my- 
self, because  I  believe  we  can  produce  a  bet- 
ter crop  the  second,  than  the  first  year,  after 
small  grain.  This  would  also  give  the  vege- 
tation ample  time  to  decompose.  The  cot- 
ton croprseems  to  be  our  money   crop,  or  at 

.■■any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  the  surplus  crop  at 
present;  (and  I  am  afraid  too   much  so   for 

■the  best  interests  of  our  farmers.)  .1  think  we 
plant  too  much  cotton,  or  at  least  we  should 
make  our  support  on  our  farms,  of  every- 
thing   that    we  can    raise.      Always    plant 

(enough  of  everything  to  have  a  surplus,  and 

-then  we  will  be  more  sure  of  success. 

I  know  two  cotton  crops  in  succession,  does 

■not  look  like  a  rotation  of  crops,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  deal  of  manure  in  the 
leaves  and  stalks  of  the  cotton  plant. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  notice  an 
improvement  on  my  land  where  I  continue 
to  plant  cotton  without  any  rest  at  all. 

.My  lands  are  stiff,  piney  wood  lands,    and 
1  believe,,  good  cotton  land. 
,1  believe  it  will  be  some   time  before   we 

■  will  leave  off  our  old  habit  of  planting  so 
much  cotton.  I  do  not  believe  a  cotton  crop 
will  exhaust  land  as  much  as  other  crops. 
These  are  my  reasons  .for  recommending  two 

i  cotton  crops,  instead  of  one.  I. believe,  also, 
that  whenever  we  get  to  be  better  farmers, 
and  not  such  great  planters,  we  will  be  more 

■successful. 

I  shall,  therefore,    recommend   the  above 

maode  for  a  rotation  of  crops  ;  that  is  to  say, 

•plant  small  grain,   then  two   cotton   crops, 

ilhen  corn,  then  small  grain  again. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  submitted  the 
following  as    embodying  his   views 

on  the  subject : 

"Lands  adjacent  to  lots,  plant  annually  in 
-cotton  ;  other  lands  adapted  to  cotton,  one 
and  two  years  in  cotton,  third  in  corn,  fourth 
rest.  Lands  adapted  to  -corn  and  small  grain 
exclusively,  first  year  corn,  second  small 
grain  and  grasses,  third  or  fourth  in  the 
grasses.  Lands  that  are  uncertain,  out  to 
pastures  until  an  influx  of  laborers. 

Mr.  lessee  Stancill  submitted,  at 
our  last  meeting,  the  following  as  a 
suggestion  merely,  hoping  that  it 
would  call  out  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject : 

A  SYSTEM  OF  ROTATION  OP  CROPS. 

1st.  Small  grain ;  2d.  cotton ;  3d.  corn. 
This  system  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 
to  use  all  their  land  each  year.  The  next  is 
to  those  who  want  to  use  only  three-fourths 
of  their  land ;  1st.  rest,  2d.  small  grain,  3d. 
cotton,  4th.  corn.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  fix 
a  system  that  would  suit  the  condition  of  all 
the  farmers  of  the  country,  as  they  are  so 
differently  situated. 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Wimberly,  at  the 
September  meeting,  submitted  the 
following,  which  was  'read  and  re- 
considered at  this  meeting  : 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS  FOR  "EDGECOMBE  COUXTY. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  when  any 
crop  is  planted  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for 
several  successive  years,  it  will  be  of  disad- 
vantage both  to  the  land  and  crop.  The  one 
will  become  exhausted,  the  other  being  af- 
fected, as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  pro- 
duced. For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
practice  some  system  of  rotation,  by  means 
of  which  our  lands  may  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  crops  taken  from  the  same  be  abundant 
and  healthy.  In  Edgecombe  county,  the 
principal  crops  are  cotton  and  corn — all  others 
may  be  considered  as  side  crops.  The  best 
system,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  here,  is  one 
in  which  we  can  get  the  largest  yield  of  cot- 
ton and  corn  in  a  given  number  of  years, 
with  the  least  injury  to  the  land. 

The  system  of  rotation  that  I  have  adopt- 
ed is  this  :     After  rest,  plant  two  years   ia 
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aotton  ;  the  third  year  in  corn  ;  the  fourth 
year  rest.  For  example,  I  have  a  field  rest- 
ins  in  1870;  in  the  fall  I  turn  the  weeds 
under  with  a  doable  plow,  re-breaking  next 
spring  with  a  single  plow,  if  I  have  time.  In 
1871  I  plant  cotton,  manuring  with  some 
commercial  fertilizer ;  in  1872,  plant  cotton 
again,  using  compost  this  time,  if  the  mate- 
rials can  be  got ;  in  1872, 1  plant  corn,  streak- 
ing and  checking  4x4£  feet,  leaving  one  stalk 
in  the  bill.  I  have  never  failed  to  get  a  good 
crop  of  corn  when  planted  in  this  Way. 

gome   may  object  to  this  system    on  the 
ground  that  three  crop3  of  cotton  and   corn, 
(both  being  exhaustive  ones.)  are  too  many  j 
to  plant  in  succession.     It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  both  the  cotton  crops  are  manured 
and  the  corn  gets  the  benefit  of  that,  besides  I 
the  vegatable  matter  turned  under  the  first  | 
year,  does  not  become  exhausted  before  the  J 
three  crops'  are  made.     I  have  seen  traces  of  | 
it  even  longer. 

Thus  it  will   be  seen  that  I  propose  rest  j 
every  fourth  year.     To  cultivate  the  soil  for  ! 
a  longer  period,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  too  j 
great  a  tax  upon  it.       While  to  /est  oftener 
would    be   impracticable,    except  for  those 
Who  have  a  large  surplus  of  land. 

Note  by  the   Reporter. — The  \ 
discussion  on  Rotation  at  this  meet-  >, 
ing  was  very  interesting  and'  pro- 
fitable,    although  the  meeting    was 
not  a  full  one.     lie  regrets  that  he 
cannot  give  the  full  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the    discussion.     Although  j 
present  and  taking  full  notes,  hav- 
ing  for  the  most  of  the  time   since,  j 
been   confined  to   his    bed,    he    has  ; 
been  unable  to  write  them  out,  and  i 
he  therefore  craves  the  indulgence  > 
of   the    Society.      The   public    now  i 
lias  in  complete   form    the   various 
plans  of  rotation  suggested  in  writ-  ! 
ing,     and    the    attention    of    all   is 
invited  thereto.  Will  not  the  Society 
give  another  day   to  the   considera- 
tion   and  discussion   of  Rotation  ? 
The  press    and  several    individuals  : 
have  expressed    the   hope    that    it 
would. 

The  Society    adjourned  to    Tues- 
day, the  loth  -November. 


tiittttii  itliiit 


Dr.  J.   ir.    JOJTJES, 


Amicus   Plaf-o,   arnicas  Socrates-^  »cd  maijk- 
ctmica  Veritas. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  convened  on 
Tuesday  morning  at  7  o'clock,  Oc- 
tober 17th,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  Com- 
mons Hall  of  the  capitol. 

The  sessions  were  continued  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  evenings,  the- 
Hon.  K.  P.  Battle,  President,  pre- 
siding: 

At  the  several  meetings,  there 
were  interesting  discussions  on  vari- 
ous agricultural  subjects,  and  val- 
uable essays  were  read.  The  essays, 
which  especially  arrested  our  atten- 
tion,were  those  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Shultz, 
of  Salem,  on  bees  and  making  hon- 
ey. Mr.  Louis  Froelich,  of  Duplin, 
on  the  grape  and  wine  making  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  W.  S.  Cor- 
nell, of  Buncombe  county,  on  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  in  North 
Carolina.  The  other  essays  were 
not  less  able  and  valuable. 

Mr.  Shultz  said  that  our  State  is 
well  adapted  to  the  bee,  and  they 
would  bring  us  great  gain,  if  our 
attention  were  turned  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  recommended  their  cul- 
ture to  the  consideration  of  our  wo- 
men, who  can  easily  do  all  the  ne- 
cessary work,  and  a  work  well- 
adapted  to  their  habits  and  tastes, 
and  withal,  very  profitable.  He 
stated  that,  for  those  who  intend  to 
give  the  bee  little  attention  and 
study,   the  box  and- gum  is  best.      / 
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Mr.  Froelicli  said,  the  scupper- 
Hong  is  the  only  grape  yet  known 
that  promises  much  in  our  State. 
All  others,  thus  far,  have  disap- 
pointed him,  while  the  scuppernong 
bears  well  every  year;  has  no  dis- 
ease, and  requires  only  good  sup- 
port, plenty  of  room,  and  proper 
manuring  with  little  or  no  pruning 
— that  North  Carolina  seems  to  be 
its  choice  home. 

The  duscussion  on  the  means  of 
improving  our  lands,  was,  to  us,  of 
great  interest,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  to  all  pcrsent.  Prof.  Kerr,  in 
the  course  of  his  very  interesting 
remarks,  stated  that  Ave  may  con- 
tinuously cultivate  our  lands  every 
year,  and  by  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  and  the  judicious  application 
of  manure,  improve  them  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation ;  that 
only  poor  farmers  buy  much  guano. 
He  urged  it  on  the  farmers  to  see 
after  the  internal  improvements  of 
our  State,  and  to  do  their  utmost  to 
put  down  the  high  rates  of  the  rail- 
roads on  the  way  freight — a  source 
of  great  mischief  and  very  unjust  to 
the  people  who  build  the  roads. 
Through  freight  low,  way  freight 
high.  It  is  the  way  freight  we  are 
most  interested  in,  and  if  that  were 
reduced  to  proper  rates,  our  marls 
of  the  east  could,  as  they  should,  be 
transported  by  rail  to  the  west,  and 
our  hay  and  grass,  of  the  west,  sent 
back  to  the  east. 

President  Battle  forcibly  urged 
on  the  members  and  our  farmers 
the  importance  of  the  improvement 
of  their  lands,  at  the  risk  or  the  loss 


of  our  labor,  and  most  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  State,  for  the  products 
of  most  of  the  lands  will  not  justify 
the  farmer  in  paying  prices  for  labor 
that  will  compete  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  so  near  and 
easy  to  get  to,  but  that  with  proper 
attention  given  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  our  State  is  good  enough 
and  our  farmers  could  pay  as  high 
prices  for  labor  as  any. 

We  predict  for  the  Society  yet  a 
place  in  the  esteem  of  our  people. 
Its  officers  are  high-toned  educated 
christian  gentlemen,  and  are  in  ear- 
nest. They  are  working,  aided  by 
our  best  citizens,  to  elevate  the 
farmer  and  to  give  him  all  the  as-1- 
sistance  that  ingenuity  and  mind 
can  bring.  And  we  can  conceive 
of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  help 
him  as  these  yearly  re-unions, where 
they  can  exchange  their  views,  talk 
over  their  common  interests,and learn 
of  each  other,  and  see  exhibited,  as 
collected  from  every  portion  of  the 
State,  her  resources  and  inventions. 

Not  only  do  we  think  the  farmer 
should  attend  this  annual  meeting  but 
men  from  all  stations  of  life,  should 
help  and  honor  him  in  his  delibera- 
tions.    Let  the  artisan  so  there  with- 

O 

his  machinery,  and  inventors  to 
save  his  time  and  make  his  labor 
easier.  Let  the  merchant  bo  there 
with  his  foreign  fabrics  ;  and  the 
professional  man  with  his  counsel. 
And  let  all  unite  in  making  him 
honorable.  As  he  prospers,  Ave  all 
prosper ;  as  he  suffers  Ave  all  suffer. 
And  by  all  means,  let  us  endeavor' 
to  prevent  their  degeneration  into 
meetings  of  frolic  and  gaming. 
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Messrs.  Editors  : 

Acting  upon  your  kind  invitation 
/"  let  us  hear  from  you,")  I  proceed 
to  be  "  heard  from,"  and  beg  that 
you  will  allow  me  a  little  corner  in 
the  Farmer,  where,  free  from  the 
inspection  of  critics,  I  can  enjoy  a 
■cosy  chat  with  "Carolina"  and 
yourselves.  Through  this  medium, 
I  would  convey  to  her  my  warm  ap- 
probation of  the  noble  motive  which 
actuated  her  in  proposing  the  addi- 
tion of  a  "Ladies'  Department," 
and  express  my  hearty  concurrence 
in  her  opinions.  A  "  Department  " 
is  just  what  we  need' — something  to  j 
create  art  interest  and  awaken  us  , 
from  the  lethargic,  mental  state  in  ; 
which  we  have  so  long  lain,  and  to 
devclope  those  high  faculties  of  the  I 


mind  with  which  a  benificent  Crea- 
tor has  endowed  us.  We  have  de- 
pended too  long  upon  the  North  for 
amusement  and  food  for  our  minds, 
and  have  literally  made  no  exertion 
to  open  the  fountains  of  mental  en- 
joyment at  home.  The  talent  of 
Southern  women  has  long  lain  dor- 
mant, but  that  it  exists,  I  feel  as- 
sured, and  trust  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  will  break  the 
fetters  that  bind  it,  and  shine  forth 
with  glorious  lustre;  and  it  would 
be  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life, 
could  I  but  see  my  sisters  of  the 
South  occupy  their  true  positions  in 
the  wide  arena  of  Literature. 

Many  of  the  more  obscure  duties 
of  life  necessarily  devolve  upon  wo- 
man, and,  I  believe,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral notion  that  when  once  a  woman 
has  eaten  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree   of 
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knowledge  she  forgets  domestic 
economy,  and  soon  reduces  the  fami- 
ly to  the  necessity  of  living  on  the 
same  light  diet,  but  I  do  not  concur 
in  this  opinion.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  mother's  tender  love 
for  her  child  depends  upon  her  ig- 
norance of  latin  and  mathematics, 
and  that  she  would  desert  her  infant 
for  the  most  interesting  problem. 

We  do  not  crave  celebrity — covet 
hot  the  title  of"  blue  stockings  " — 
but  we  do  need  and  ask  for  some 
quiet  spot  in  the  world  of  letters, 
where  we  may  form  a  bright,  social 
circle,  not  alone  to  discuss  house- 
hold affairs,  but  to  discuss  and  ex- 
change opinions  on  Other  subjects, 
thus  improving,  and,  as  "  Carolina  " 
says,  "  resting  "  our  minds,  and 
while  we  may  brighten  many  a  fire- 
side, we  may  receive  and  impart 
much  useful  knowledge. 

"  Large  streams  from  little  foun- 
tains flow,"  and  though  we  may 
commence  with  homely  topics,  once 
and  awhile  varied  with  simple  poems 
and  essays  ;  yet  the  circle,  like  that 
produced  by  a  pebble's  fall  in  the 
rater,  may  brighten  and  widen  till 

reaches  limits  now  unthought  of, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  awaken 
ing  many  slumbering  intellects. 

"  Carolina,"  in  her  letter,  refers 
especially  to  "  farmer' 's  wives,"  and 
you,  Messrs.  Editors,  speak  of 
"Edgecombe  ladies."  Are  they 
alone  to  be  admitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, or  will  you  welcome,  also,  a 
stranger  to  the  circle  ?  I  am  not  a 
farmer's  wife,  but  am  a  farmer  s 
'daughter,  and  a  child    of  the   dear 


old  sunny  South,  and  am  willing  to 
contribute,  as  far  as  my  limited  at- 
tainments will  permit,  in  any  way 
towards  the  furtherance  of  your  very 
laudable  object. 

Possibly  it  may  have  struck  you, 
Messrs.  Editors,  that  the  "little 
corner"  I  asked  for,  has  expanded 
into  a  rather  roomy  place.  Pray 
pardon  my  thoughtlessness.  I 
plead,  in  extenuation  of  my  fault,  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject  in  hand, 
and  the  fact  that  I've  always  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  "  eacoethes 
seribendi."  With  my  sincere  wishes 
for  the  successful  inauguration  and 
progress  of  the  Ladies'  Department, 
Yours  truly,      Lelia  Lee. 

Lillington,  N.  C,  Oct.  31st,1870. 


Josh   Siiiings   on  the    Effeminate 
Nian. 

The  effeminate  mar.  is  a  weak 
poultice.  He  is  a  cross  between  a 
root-beer  and  a  ginger  pop  with  the 
cork  left  out.  A  fresh-water  mer- 
maid found  in  a  new  pasture  with 
his  hands  filled  with  dandelions. 
He  is  a  teacupful  of  syllabub — a 
kitten  in  pantalettes — a  sick  mon- 
key with  a  blonde  moustache.  He 
is  a  vine  without  any  tendrils — a 
fly  drowned  in  oil — a  paper  kite  in 
a  dead  calm.  He  lives  like  a  but- 
terfly— nobod}^  can  tell  why.  He 
is  as  harmless  as  a  cent's  worth  of 
spruce  gum,  and  as  useless  as  a 
shirt  button  without  a  hole.  He  is 
as  lazy  as  a  bread  pill,  and  has  no 
more  hope  than  a  last  year's  grass- 
hopper. He  goes  through  life  on 
tiptoes  and  dies  like  cologne  water 
spilt  over  the  ground. 
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BY    "  M  0  I  N  A  .  "  * 


Forth  from  its  scabbard  pure  and  bright; 

Elashed  the  sword  of  Lee  ! 
Ear  in.  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 
High  o'er  the  grave,  in  the  cause  of  right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light, 

Led  us  to  victory. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where  full  long 

It  slumbered  peacefully — 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle  song, 
Shielding  the  feeble,  smiting  the  strong, 
Guarding  the  right,  avenging  the  wrong — 

Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee  ! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  high  in  air 

Beneath  Virginia's  shy — 
And  they  who  saw  it  gleaming  there 
And  knew  who  bore  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  that  sword  led  they  would  daro 

To  follow  and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard  !     Never  hand 

Waved  sword  from  stain  as  free, 
Nor  purer  sword  led  braver  band, 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land, 
Nor  brighter  land  had  a  cause  as  grand, 

Nor  cause,  a  chief  like  Lee  ! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard !     How  we  prayed 

That  sword  might  victor  be  ! 
And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed, 
And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  for  aid, 
We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 

Of  noble  Robert  Lee  ! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard !     All  in  vain  ! 

Forth  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee  ! 
'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again, 
It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain, 

Proudly  and  peacefully. 

*Father  Abram  Ryan,  author  of  the  celebrated  lines  on  tho   "  Conquered 
Banner." 
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A  Storyforthe  Little  Folks— A  Les- 
son in  Contentment. 


"Mamma,"  'whined  Lizzie  Mills 
very  fretfully  one  hot  summer  af- 
ternoon, "what  can  I  do  to  amuse 
myself?  " 

"  Don't  you  want  to  take  your 
story  book  and  read  a  little  while  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I've  read  them  all 
ovel  and  over." 

"  Get  your  paint  box,  then,  and 
paint  some  pictures." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sick  of  my  paints. 
I  want  somebody  to  play  with. 
Mayn't  I  take  my  doll  and  go  to 
spend  the  afternoon  with  Carrie 
Holt  ?  " 

"  iNo,  my  dear,  the  sun  is  too  hot, 
and  you  were  complaining  of  the 
headache.  I  can't  let  you  go  visit- 
ing." 

"  You  never  let  me  do  anything  I 
w7ant  to,"  cried  Lizzie,  more  cross- 
ly than  ever.  "  I  don't  want  to 
stay  at  home.  There's  nothing  I 
can  do  that  is  pleasant.  I  think  it 
is  real  mean  that  I  can't  just  go 
across  the  street  to  Carrie's  house." 

"  Lizzie,  you  are  in  a  bad  humor," 
said  her  mother.  "  You  must  leave 
the  room  till  you  are  better  natured. 
Take  a  book  and  go  to  your  room 
or  into  the  garden  if  you  like.  But 
you  must  not  go  outside  the  gate. 
And  you  need  not  return  to  me  till 
you  can  speak  more  pleasantly." 

Lizzie  left  the  room  very  reluc- 
tantly, pouting  her  lips  and  shrug- 
ing  her  shoulders  in  a  very  disa- 
greeable manner.  She  muttered  to 
herself  as  she  went  out  of  the  sit- 
ting   room,    that    she   thought    her 


mother  was  cross  ;  that  nobody 
cared  to  amuse  her  when  she  was 
tired,  and  that  this  hot  weather  was 
hateful  anyhow,  of  all  which  naugh- 
ty talk  her  patient  mamma  took  no 
notice. 

In  this  mood  she  went  out  to  a 
little  summer-house  which  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  garden. 

She  carried  a  book  with  her,  but; 
threw  it  petulently  on  the  ground 
and  then  sat  down  oa  a  little  seat 
in  the  summer  house. 

As  soon  as  she  was  seated,  her 
ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  child's 
voice  close  by,  and  she  looked  up 
and  down  the  garden  walk  to  see 
who  was  talking.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  seen  in  the  garden ;  so 
she  concluded  it  must  be  in  the  lane. 
The  lane  was  a  pleasant  path,  which 
had  once  been  a  road,  but  was  no 
longer  used  except  for  foot  travel, 
which  ran  along  at  the  back  of  the 
garden.  Instead  of  a  fence  there 
was  a  thick  a;reen  hed<re  which  di- 
vided  the  garden  from  the  lane. 
Two  or  three  fruit  trees  which  stood 
near  the  hedge  threw  a  pleasant 
shade  over  the  grassy  lane. 

Lizzie  got  up  ■  on  the  seat  of  the 
summer  house  and  peeped  over  the 
hedge. 

On  the  other  side  sat  a  little  girl 
who  looked  very  hot  and  tired.  She 
had  been  carrying  a  fat  baby, which 
was  almost  half  as  large  as  herself, 
and  had  just  put  him  down  on  the 
grass  and  seated  herself  beside  him 
to  rest. 

"Is  that  your  little  brother?" 
asked  Lizzie,  looking  down  at   her. 
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The  little  girl  looked  up  to  see 
where  the  question  came  from. 
When  she  saw  Lizzie  she  smiled  and 
nodded.  "  Yes,  my  baby  brother, 
lie  can't  walk  yet." 

"  Did  you  carry  him  here  your- 
self? "  asked  Lizzie. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  take  all  the  care  of 
him.  My  mother  takes  in  washing, 
and  she  is  busy  all  day.  The  iron- 
ing is  dreadful  hot  work  this  weather. 
We  live  only  a  little  way  back  here, 
and  I  brought  Johnny  out  here 
under  the  trees  where  it  is  cooler,  to 
see  if  I  could  keep  him  from  fret- 
ting." 

"  Is  he  cross  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  only  when  he's  not 
wtdl.  I  take  good  care  to  keep  him 
good  tempered.  And  my  mother 
says  if  I  am  good  I  shall  have  a  new 
dress,  so  that  I  can  go  to  school 
when  summer  is  over." 

Lizzie  looked  at  the  little  girl's 
dress  and  saw  that  it  was  a  very  old 
patched  calico,  and  that  she  was 
barefooted. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  school?  " 
she  asked. 

"  A  part  of  one  term.  I  couldn't 
go  steadily,  because  I  was  needed  so 
much  at  home.  But  my  mother 
has  taught  me  some,  and  I  can  read 
now  in  easy  reading.  I'm  only 
eight." 

';  That's  just  as  old  as  I  am,"  ex- 
claimed Lizzie.  "I'm  eight,  and 
I've  read  all  my  books  through.  I 
can  read  in  very  long  words.  I  have 
plenty  of  books,  too.  Maybe  you 
would  like  one  of  them.  I  have  a 
primer  with  easy  words  in  it,  and  if 


my  mother  will  let  me,  I  will  give  it 
to  you.  You  wait  here  while  I  ask 
her." 

Lizzie  ran  in  with  a  brightened 
face,  from  which  all  the  wrinkles, 
had  disappeared. 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  she;  cried,  "  there 
is  a  little  girl  out  in  the  lane  just  as 
old  as  I.  She  can  only  read  a  little, 
and  she  can't  go  to  school  till  her 
mother  can  buy  her  a  dress-  May 
I  give  her  my  primer  with  pictures 
in  it?  I  don't  want  it  any  more. 
And  if  you  are  willing,  I  should 
like  to  give  her  one  of  my  dresses, 
Her's  is  all  patched  and  faded  out, 
Please  come  out  and  see  her, 
mamma." 

Lizzie's  mother  followed  her  ea- 
ger little  girl  to  the  garden  hedge, 
and  there  she  found  Lizzie's  new 
acquaintance  waiting  her  return. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  so  pleased  with 
her  simple  and  truthful  manner,that 
going  into  the  house,  she  made  up 
a  nice  little  bundle  for  Lizzie  to  take 
to  her.  There  was  not  only  the 
primer,  but  a  good  calico  frock  of 
Lizzie's,  some  shoes,  and  several 
other  comfortable  articles. 

The  child  was  so  delighted  that 
she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  when  Lizzie  showed  her  what 
she  had  brought.  Lizzie  felt  no 
more  ill-humor  that  day.  She  had 
done  a  good  deed  and  made  some 
one  happy,  so  she  felt  happy  and 
chid  herself. 

o 

When  she  kneeled  down  to  pray 
that  night  at  bed-time,  her  mother 
did  not  fail  to  remind  her  how 
wrong  it  was  for    a  little  girl    who 
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had  nice  books  and  clothes,  and 
plenty  to  eat,  and  kind  parents  to 
provide  all  these  things,  to  scold 
and  fret,  and  complain  of  her  lot. 
And  Lizzie  resolved  that  the  con- 
tentment and  sweet  temper  of  the 
little  girl  who  was  wearily  carrying 
her  heavy  baby  brother  in  the  warm 
summer  days,  should  be  a  lesson  to 
her. — Gongregcttionalist. 


Paragraphs    from     the     Kitchen. 

BY  MRS.  SUSANNAH  PETTENGIL. 


One-half  of  the  people  who  eat 
potatoes  at  dinner  to-day,  will  find 
them  cutting  like  a  piece  of  bar 
soap  and  just  about  as  palatable. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  vegetable, 
but  in  the  cook.  I  never  have  any 
but  dry,  mealy  potatoes  on  my  table, 
and  this  is  the  way  I  cook  them  : 
If  old,  I  pare  them  and  let  them  re- 
main in  cold  water  several  hours. 
When  time  to  cook,  I  place  them  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water  "  salt  as 
brine."  When  they  are  boiled  suf- 
ficiently, I  turn  off  the  water,  and 
set  the  kettle  on  the  fire  till  the 
steam  has  all  dried  out.  Prepared 
in  this  way  old  potatoes  are  deli- 
cious and  wholesome. 

New  potatoes  need  not  be  pared 
nor  need  they  remain  in  cold  water. 
Wash  them  thoroughly,  and  if  there 
are  any  rough  places  cut  them  off. 
I  place  them  in  boiling,  salted  water, 
and  when  done,  always  pour  the 
water  off  and  place  them  over  the 
fire  again.  A  little  sense  and  a  lit- 
tle salt  will  improve  the  quality  of 
the  potatoes.     I  have  been  in  houses 


for    months    at  a   time,  and    never 
seen  one  fit  to  eat. 

Don't  salt  berry,  nor  any  fruit 
pie  unless  it  is  an  apple  pie.  And 
a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, contains  all  the  salt  an  apple 
pie  requires.  As  soon  think  of  salt- 
ing your  strawberries  and  sweet- 
meats as  of  salting  fruit  pies.  Com- 
mon sense  will  tell  you  at  once,  that 
salt  is  a  fitting  and  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles, but  has  no  affinity  for  fruits. 
It  quite  destroys  their  piquent  fla- 
vor, and  gives,  as  a  poor  exhange, 
an  old,  dead  taste,  which  makes 
people  who  don't  know,wonder  what 
is  the  matter.  I've  noticed  this  re- 
peatedly. The  woman  who  hasn't 
sense  enough  to  salt  corn  and  pota- 
toes,has  just  enough  to  salt  a  black- 
berry pie,  and  spoil  it,  too,  for  a  scn- 
sative  palate.  Tomatoes  require 
salt. 

Don't  season  highly  with  pepper 
unless  you  are  sure  that  you  are 
cooking  for  those  only  who  like  it. 
And  then,  a  better  way  is  to  have 
the  pepper  on  the  table,  and  permit 
each  to  flavor  for  himself. 

After  beans  have  been  baked, 
don't  stew  them.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  bean  pot 
taken  from  the  oven  in  the  morning, 
and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stove 
— "  to  hot  them  up  a  little  " — as 
Bridget  says.  They  are  sometimes 
poured  into  a  spider  which  is  still 
worse.  Stewed  beans  are  good ; 
but  baked  beans  stewed  are  a  mon- 
grel abomination,  which  I  prefer  to 
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be  delivered  from  now  and  forever. 
My  advice  would  be,  to  leave  jour 
beans  in  the  oven  till  they  were  as 
hot  as  you  wished  them  to  be,  even 
if  it  did  take  a  little  more  fuel  and 
a  little  more  time.  What  are  those 
trifles  compared  to  a  breakfast,  of 
which  all  who  eat  are  satisfied  ? 

My  dear,  prudent  housewife,  you 
are  making  a  great  mistake.  Cease 
to  think  that  these  petty  savings, 
which  detract  so  much  fronisihe  com- 
fort of  those  dependent  upon  you, 
are  going  to  be  great  gain  in  the  fu- 
ture.  No  real  good  was  ever  gained 
by  defrauding  others  in  any  way. 
Be  just  and  kindly  unselfish  to-day, 
with  no  thought  of  to-morrow.  This 
is  trust  in  Providence,  oft?n  the  only 
way  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
show  that  trust,  of  which  so  much  is 
said  and  so  little,  apparently,  un- 
derstood. 


The  following  will  was  filed  re- 
cently in  the  Surrogate's  office  at 
New    York  :      "  Unto    my    beloved 

wife,  — :     All  my  worldly  goods 

I  have  in  store,  I  give  my  beloved 
wife  and  hcr's  forevermore.  I  give 
all  truly  ;  I  no  limit  fix.  This  is 
my  will,  she  my  executrix." 

Chicago  coquettes  have  a  new 
flirtation  sign.  It  is  made  by  plac- 
ing the  little  fhger  of  the  right 
hand  up  to  the  mouth  and  shrugging 
the  shoulders. 


The  Work-Woman  is  the  name 
of  a  ne?/  weekly  paper,  to  be  started 
in  New  York,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Homestead  League. 


Max's  greatest  blessing- 
and  loving  wife. 


-a  true 


Autumn    Thoughts. 


BY    GEORGE    IKKIS. 


■  All  nature  bright  and  joyous  seemed 
When  Summer  held  her  queenly  sway, 
Whose  thousand  beauties  scarce  redeemed 
The  short-lived  period  of  her  stay. 

But,  ah  !  too  soon  the  early  frost 
In  darkness  crept  along  the  plain  ; 

Meek  Summer  saw  her  labor  lost, 
And  gently  gathered  up  her  train. 

Now  Autumn  greets  us  as  of  old, 
With  bracing  air  and  winds  that  sigh, 

While  forest  banners,  red  and  gold, 
Unfurl  beneath  the  clear  blue  sky. 

Dissolvingseenes  of  shade  and  light 
Display  the  landscape's  varied  hues — 

Now  shrinking  from  the  mists  of  night, 
Now  smiling  in  the  morning  dews. 

The  ranks  of  tasseled  corn  that  stand 
Like  lancers  ready  for  the  fray, 

Soon  garnered  by  the  farmer's  hand, 
Will  like  a  vision  pass  away. 

The  sea-fowl  screams  along  the  shore, 
While  whirling  in  his  quest  of  prey  ; 

And  the  deep  sea's  incessant  roar 
Gives  token  of  a  stormy  day. 

The  arching  foliage  of  the  trees, 

That  shades  the  lane  and  public  street, 

Rude  shaken  by  October  breeze, 
Will  soon  be  trampled  under  faet. 

The  forest  trees,  whose  giant  limbs, 

Rocked  by  the  gale,  now  moan  and  surgn 

In  solemn  cadence,  sadly  sing 

Departed  Summer's  funeral  dirge. 

The  graceful   flowers  and  bright  green  grass 

Awhile  with  us  incline  to  stay. 
But  from  our  midst  they  soon  will  pass, 

When  sunbeams  fall  with  slanting  ray. 

Then  we  will  look,  with  longing  eyes, 
Forjoyous  Spring  or  Summer's  bloom  ; 

Yet  ere  we  see  the  wished  for  prize, 

We  first  must  pass  through  Winter's  tomb, 

If  beauty  dwells  within  our  souls, 
'Twill  lift  the  vail  of  daik  despair  ; 

Whatever  season  round  us  rolls, 
Eternal  Summer  lingers  theie. 
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THE  COTTON  STATES  FAIR. 

Address  of  Hoe .  Horace  C apron,  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  at  the  Cot- 
ton States  Exhibition  Held  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga. 


The  city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  October,  con- 
vened representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
cotton  States  afc  an  exhibition  intended  to 
advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  that 
section,  and  also  delegates  from  agricultural 
and  other  societies  to  an  agricultural  con- 
gress of  the  cotton  States.  This  latter  body 
was  organized,  with  Hon.  II.  V.  Johnston  as 
president.  Speeches  were  made  upon  the 
necessities  of  a  wider  range  ot  production, 
committees  were  appointed  for  practical 
work  ad  interim,  and  the  next  session  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  Selma,  Ala.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  an  entire  success,  in  material  and 
attendance.  Addresses  were  made  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Tutt;  by  Judge  John  Lyons, 
of  Richmond,  and  by  General  Capron,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture.  The  address  of 
the  latter,  abounding  in  plainly-spoken  coun- 
sel, was  received  with  attention  and  favor,  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted your  invitation  to  be  present  and  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  the  development  of 
your  industry.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Cot- 
ton States  Association,  as  witnessed  yester- 
day, I  see  an  earnest  of  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  I  hope  may  animate  the  practical  ef- 
forts of  that  association  and  of  the  congress 
here  assembled.  In  the  admirable  address 
of  Dr.  Tutt,  your  president,  I  was  delighted 
to  see  embodied  the  principles  which  under- 
lie true  industrial  progress,  and  I  heartily 
commend  the  practical  suggestions  of  the 
orator  of  the  day,  Mr.  Compton,  looking  to- 
ward larger  production  and  fewer  acres. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting, very  briefly,  a  few  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  immediate,  pressing  agricultural 
needs  of  the  South.  You  will  permit  me  to 
express  my  convictions  plainly,  in  a  spirit  of 


utmost  kindness  and  sympathy.     You  knew 
well,  and  have  boasted  long,  the  advantages 
and  resources  of  the    "Cotton    States,"   the 
great  variety    and    productive    capacity    of 
your  soils — a  delightful  climate, so  varied  by 
elevation  and  configuration  of  the  surface  as 
to  be  adapted  alike  to  the  fruits  and  fibers  of 
the  tropics  and  all  the    products  of  the  tem- 
perate zones— a  wealth  of  precious  and  use- 
ful metals  sufficient  to  supply  for  generations 
the  material  for  the  artisans  of  the  world — 
an  amount  of  water  power  wonderful  to  con- 
template, and    tiie  largest   supply  of  timber 
and  wood    to  be    found    within    the    United 
States,     ifetyouare  constantly  and  rapidly 
reducing  the  fertility  of  those  soils,  and  tur- 
ning out  farm  after  farm  to  swell  the  area  of 
the  hundred  million  acres  of  exhausted  lands. 
You  ignore    the    marvelous    capabilities  of 
your  sunny  climate,  in  neglecting  the  myriad 
forms  of  production  to  which  elevation,  lati- 
tude, situation,  soils,  and  various  natural  pe- 
culiarities contribute  so  munificently.     Your 
minerals  are    hidden    in  the   bowels    of  the 
earth  waiting   to  respond  to    the  call   of  en- 
terprise and  the  magic  touch  of  labor  ;  your 
water  power  in  its  silent  majesty  or  resistless 
energy,  goes  "  on   forever"    in    its  thousand 
lines  of  march  to  the   sea,    occasionally    re- 
minding you,    as   at    Richmond    or  in    the 
Shenandoah,  of  its  mighty  capabilities  which 
you  have  so  long  permitted  to  run  to  waste. 
Your  forests  are  solitudes,  unblest  with  the 
hum  of  busy  and  enriching  labor,  while  your 
very  hoe-handles  are  often  brought  from  dis- 
tant States,  and  your    finest    timber    is    re- 
morselessly girdled   that   your  lands  may  be 
cleared  by  that  slow  woodman,  grim    decay. 
You  possess  a  tract  of  country   fit   for  a 
mighty  empire.     It  is  actually  a  wilderness, 
almost  a  solitude.     Its  railroads,  turnpikes, 
farm    improvements,    scientific    husbandry, 
manufactories,    model     school-houses     and 
churches    are    yet    mainly    in    the    future. 
All  this  work  is  before   you.     It  is    true  the 
country  is  comparatively  new  and  very  wide, 
and  the  workers  are  few  ;  but  parts  of  it  have 
been  settled  for  two  hundred    years,  and  yet 
scrubby  pine  forests  grow  where  the  settlers 
grew  their  tobacco.     Has  improvement  been 
commensurate  with  your   resources    and  in 
proportion  to   the    numbers  of  the    popula- 
tion kept  pace  with  other   less   favored  por- 
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tions  of  the  country  1  or  made  such  advan- 
ces as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
with  these  immense  resources  1  The  truth 
coiupell.s  me  to  say  no — your  consciousness 
echoes  the  negative.  Why  is  it  ?  The  rea- 
sons are  many;  promient  among  them  are 
these : 

First.  A  wasteful  and  slovenly  system  of 
agriculture,  the  curse  of  our  whole  country, 
has  been  practiced  in  the  cotton  States. 

Second.  The  extension  of  the  raw  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  by  manufacture  has 
been  ignored  or  discouraged,  cultuie  has 
been  restricted  to  a  few  crops,  and  the  policy 
of  bnying  nearly  everything  needed  to  eat, 
drink,  or  wear  has  been  encouraged. 

Third.  Labor  has  been  mainly  restricted 
to  a  servile  class,  becoming  a  badge  of  dis- 
honor rather  than  the  crown  of  glory  that  it 
is  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  for- 
merly lived  in  comparative  idleness  or  un- 
productive employment;  and  the  ^'intellect 
ambition  of  the  influential  or  ruling  class  has 
been  spent  upon  politics  to  the  neglect  of 
material  development. 

You  have  sometimes  held  commercial  con- 
rentions  while  destitute  of  any  commerce  of 
your  own  ;  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times 
that  you  now,  an  exclusively  agricultural 
people,  assemble  to  consider  the  means  of 
agricultural  improvements  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  your  section. 

As  you  have  listened  to  my  frank  detail  of 
obstacles  to  progress,  permit  me  with  equal 
brevity  to  note  certain  means  of  recupera- 
tion. 

My  |first  counsel  would  be — practice  a  re- 
storative instead  of  an  exhaustive  system  of 
agriculture.  A  system  that  involves  aban- 
donment of^ands  and  removal  to  new  scenes 
is  unworthy  of  the  age  and  a  reproach  to 
modern  civilization. 

No  man  is  worthy  to  be  a  farmer  who  does 
not  annually  leave  his  landin better  tillage  and 
strength  than  lie  found  it.  The  intellect 
must  share  more  largely  with  muscle  the  toil 
of  agriculture  ;  machinery  directed  by  skill- 
ed labor,  and  propelled  by  brute  force,  and 
also  by  the  mighty  power  of  steam,  must 
take  the  place  of  expensive  and  inefficient 
human  strength.  This  change,  as  I  said  in 
this  State  a  year  ago,  "involves  the  necessity 


for  smaller  farms,  better  culture,  liberal  use 
of  manure,  rotation  in  crops,  and  a  larger 
working  capital  in  proportion  to  permanent 
invesunent.  You  are  already  spending  mil- 
lions annually-  on  the  old  lands  of  the  Atlan- 
tic States  for  commercial  fertilizers.  While 
I  would  commend  a  judicious  expenditure  in 
this  direction,  I  would  make  this  a  basis  of  a 
practical  rotation  with  a  course  of  grasses 
and  other  restorative  agencies  of  scientific 
agriculture. 

The  business  of  agriculture  should  be  an 
industry  and  not  a  speculation.  The  insane 
pursuit  of  specialties  has  long  been  a  curse 
to  American  agriculture.  A  whole  cummu- 
nity  runs  wild  upon  hops,  when  selling  at 
fifty7  cents  per  pound,  and  in  two  years  they 
are  scarcely  worth  the  price  of  picking,  and 
extravagance  begotten  of  high  expectations 
is  forthwith  followed  by  bankruptcy-.  Wheat 
brings  $2  per  bushel,  and  whole  States  be- 
come wheat  fields,  while  every  other  interest 
languishes,  until  the  bread  crop  becomes  so 
abundant  as  to  be  fed  to  swine  in  preference 
to  shipment  for  human  food.  The  sheep, 
with  wool  at  §1  per  pound,  holds  high  place 
in  popular  esteem,  but  is  kicked  from  the 
pasture  by  every  Randolph  of  the  farm  at 
the  first  indication  of  a  heavy  decline  in  the 
value  of  its  fleece.  In  your  section  cotton, 
a  great  boon  to  your  agriculture  as  a  cou- 
stituent  in  your  aggregate  cf  production, 
may  become  an  unmitigated  evil  if  left  to 
usurp  the  place  of  all  other  crops  The  crop 
of  last  year  produced  §100,000,000,  more 
than  one,  fifty  per  cent,  larger  ten  years  ago. 
Three  millions  of  bales  may  com- 
mand a  profit  of  $40  per  kale,  while,  5,000,- 
000  may  not  bring  a  dollar  above  their  cost. 
But  present  profit  is  not  the  main  considera- 
tion. The  increase  in  value  and  enlargement 
of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil,  by  a 
judicious  rotation,  including  the  restorative 
influences  of  green  cropping  and  cattle  feed- 
ing, is  an  increase  of  capital,  a  source  of  lar- 
ger annual  income,  and  an  addition  to  the 
inheritance  of  one's  children.  It  not  only 
insures  a  profit  from  cotton  culture,  but  ena- 
bles the  planter  to  pocket  the  entire  proceeds 
of  its  sale,   other  products    feeding  man  and 

beast.  This  leads  me  to  another  word  of 
counsel,  namely  : 
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PRODUCE  MOKE  AND  BUY  LESS. 

As  an  individual  grows  rich  by  what  lie 
saves  rather  than  by  what  he  makes,  so  a 
community  thrives  by  the  amount  of  its  sur- 
plus more  than  by  the  extent  of  its  sales. — 
How  often  has  the  money  received  for  a 
crop  of  cotton  failed  to  discharge  indebted- 
ness incurred  for  supplies  1  How  many 
plantations  have  been  mortgaged  to  secure 
such  debts'?  The  day  will  come,  if  wise 
counsel  is  heeded,  when  the  products  of  cot- 
ton will  be  all  surplus,  other  products  paying 
the  expense  of  the  farm.  I  have  received, 
officially,  abundant  testimony  from  individual 
successes  and  failures,  of  the  superior  pro- 
fits of  mixed  husbandry  with  cotton.  I  am 
positive  in  the  conviction  that  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  these  States  depends  upon 
a  more  diversified  agriculture.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  large  cotton  crop  may  produce 
actually  less  money  than  a  small  one,  no 
sane  man  will  question  the  political  economy 
which  adds  to  this  source  of  revenue  many 
others,  which  together,  make  an  aggregate 
many  times  larger. 

For  some  years  to  come  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  world  can  not  contribute  to 
the  industry  of  these  States  more  than  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num ;  while  the  total  production  with  the 
variety  required  to  realize  the  highest  capa- 
bilities of  soil  and  climate  should  command 
a  thousand  millions,  and  two  thousand  might 
be  obtained  within  a  period  of  ten  years,  if 
the  whole  population,  with  recruits  from 
other  Stales  and  from  Europe,  should  unite 
ull  their  efforts  and  their  industry  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  so  grand  an  object.  The 
combined  value  of  all  other  products  is  even 
now  materially  larger. than  the  value  of  cot- 
ton, but  the  proportion  should  be  increased 
until  it  shall  at  least  stand  five  to  one.  The 
cheapest  beef  and  cheapest  wool  produced 
in  the  country  are  now  the  product  of  the 
grasses  of  the  Gulf  States. 

The  annual  salesof  animal  products  should 
soon  be  made  to  exceed  greatly  the  value  of 
the  cotton  crop.  The  wine  industry  of 
France  produces  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  supports  a  population 
of  six  millions.  Then  why  should  not  your 
sunny  slopes,  best  suited  to  wine  production 


of  any  section  of  the  continent  east  of  the 
rocky  mountains,  compete  with  the  foreign 
vineyards,  at  least  in  our  own  markets  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  send 
abroad  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  though  our 
home  production  was  last  year  but  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  consumption,  when  Louisiana 
alone  has  suitable  lands  of  sufficient  area  to 
supply  the  present  wants  of  the  country. — 
Your  fruits  in  wonderful  variety,  including 
those  of  the  tropics,  the  products  of  which 
figure  largely  in  our  imports,  should  annual- 
ly add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  Scores  of  new  and  useful  plants 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  already 
in  cultivation.  I  am  yearly  adding  many, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
among  the  most  promising  of  which,  the 
present  season,  are  the  corchorus  (or  jute) 
and  the  cinchona,  which  yields  the  quinine. 
I  shall  continue  these  experiments  of  accli- 
mitization,  hoping  to  render  you  material  aid 
in  your  efForts  in  diversifying  your  agricul- 
tural industry.  In  close  connection  with 
this  idea  of  variety  of  production,  permit  me 
to  present  my  third  item  of  counsel. 

MANUFACTURE     Y0UU    OWN    COTTON. 

If  England,  by  the  magic  of  labor,  can 
make  a  dollar's  worth  of  your  cotton  pro- 
duce two  dollars,  and  if  France,  by  still 
more  delicate  manipulation,  can  make  it 
yield  three,  why  should  not  your  people, 
with  willing  haods  to  work,  and  abundant 
water  and  fuel  for  power,  manufacture  a 
large  portion  of  your  crops  at  least  into 
yarns  and  coarse  fabrics  1  and  thus  add  to 
the  annual  value  of  your  industries  a  hun- 
dred millions  more.  Thus  you  may  save 
freight,  storage,  commissions,  the  profit  of 
manufacture  and  build  up  local  markets  to 
consume  more  of  the  edible  products  of  your 
agriculture. 

Here,  in  Augusta,  you  have  furnished  a 
notable  illustration  of  the  feasibility  and 
profit  of  manufacturing,  in  an  enterprise  of 
magnificent  proportions,  two-thirds  of  the 
capital  of  which  has  come  from  its  own  net 
earnings.  You  have  already  other  similar 
works,  and  should  establish  them  in  every 
direction,  enlarging  them  from  their  own 
profits,  until  a  large  share  of  your  cotton 
shall  be  manufactured  within  your  o  vn 
borders. 
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Manufacture  is  allied  to  agriculture,  while 
commerce  is  an  expensive  non-productive 
go-between.  There  are  few  interests  of  agri- 
culture which  do  not  involve  manufacture. — 
In  daily  farming,  milk  is  sold  with  no  aid  of 
manufacture,  except  as  it  is  "  extended  "  by 
aid  of  the  pump,  but  cheese  and  butter  are 
the  products  of  manufacture,  which  last  year 
yielded  the  value  of  $216,000,000.  Flax 
and  hemp  can  only  reach  the  market  through 
certain  processes  of  manufacture  ;  wheat 
must  be  thrashed,  corn  shelled,  hops  careff  ully 
kiln  dried  ;  so  with  many  other  crops:  indeed 
the  farmer  must  necessarily  be  a  manufac- 
turer. High  farming  is  always  and  only 
found  in  connection  with  manufacturing  skill 
in  extending  the  raw  products  of  agriculture; 
and  no  purely  agricultural  nation  can  expect 
to  attain  wealth,  a  high  state  of  civilization 
or  great  political  power.  These  are  facts 
which  should  be  carefully  pondered,  and 
promptly  acted  upon. 

Why  is  not  the  South  to-day  the  great 
manufacturing  section  of  the  country  ?  It  is 
far  better  adapted  to  such  an  industry  than 
any  other  section.  The  answer  may  be  found 
in  a  paragrph  from  a  former  oflicial  state- 
ment emanating  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  relating  to  this  section  : 

"  The  path  of  progress  has  been  equally 
open  to  all ;  laws  supposed  to  favor  a  diver- 
sified industry  have  been  applicable  to  all 
States  alike  ;  the  best  water  power  and  cheap- 
est coal  are  in  States  that  make  no  exten- 
sive use  of  either  ;  milder  climate  and  supe- 
rior facilities  for  cheap  transportation  have 
furnished  advantages  that  have  not  been 
transmuted  into  net  profits  ;  and  yet  such 
communities,  daily  inflicting  irreparable  in- 
jury upon  themselves  by  neglecting  the  gifts 
of  God  and  spuming  the  labor  of  man  are 
wont  to  deem  themselves  injured  by  the  pros- 
perity flowing  from  superior  industry  and  a 
practical  political  economy." 

As  a  closing  suggestion — one  in  which  the 
whole  future  prosperity  of  your  States  is  in- 
volved in  an  eminent    degree — permit  me  to  ! 
implore  you, 

GIVE       PROFITABLE       LAIiOR       TO       ALL      YOUll 
PEOPLE. 

Depend  not  upon  the  coolies  of  China,  or 
the  people  of  Europe,    until  all  your  people, 


of  whatever  color,  condition,  or  capacity, 
have  full  employment  for  mind  and  muscle 
in  developing  the  wonderful  capabilities  un- 
der your  control. 

The  practical  question  of  the  day  is  not 
where  shall  we  procure  more  labor  1  but 
rather,  how  can  we  utilize  and  profitably  em- 
ploy the  varied  capacities,  tastes,  and  inven- 
tive powers  of  every  individual  of  our  pres- 
ent population  1  What  can  each  accomplish 
with  the  best  results  1  What  can  be  done 
for  the  employment  of  men  practiced  in 
no  skillful  employment!  What  for  indigent 
women,  and  even  children,  dependent  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  subsistence,  for  an 
education  and  advanced  social  positions'? 
The  State  that  furnishes  employment  for 
every  son  and  daughter,  labor  suited  to  eve- 
ry capacity  and  taste,  heavy  toil  for  the  un- 
skilled and  plodding,  dextrous  and  delicate 
manipulation  for  the  artistic,  effort  with  soul 
in  it  for  the  intellectual,  will  become  instinct 
with  life,  energy,  progress,  wealth,  and  con- 
tentment. Then  labor  will  be  cheerful,  toil 
a  pleasure,  and  its  beneficent  results  en- 
hanced beyond  the  highest  expectation. — ■ 
Such  results  can  never  follow  the  practice  of 
a  few  rude  industries. 

It  is  only  a  truism  to  say  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  is  the  aggregate  of  its  labor 
beyond  its  requirements  for  subsistence. — 
Yet  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  not  sufficiently 
realized.  The  largest  results  in  accumula- 
tion can,  therefore,  only  be  obtained  by  se- 
curing the  best  and  most  effective  efforts  of 
every  individual.  All  must  unite,  then,  and 
with  heart  and  will,  mind  and  muscle,  con- 
tribute to  the  great  end  of  enriching,  beau-. 
tifying,  and  blessing  this  glorious  land. 

I  am  satified  that  a  new  era  is  dawDing, 
that  the  rule  of  one  idea  is  weakening,  and 
that  the  diversification  of  production  has  al- 
ready commenced,  opening  a  career  of  ac- 
tivity and  a  vista  of  beauty  unwitnessed  in 
the  brightest  days  of  this  nation. 


THE    WORKING-MEN. 


The  Labor-strike  Question—Ad- 
vice of  Thomas  Hughes  to  Work* 
ing-ftflen. 

In  his  farewell  lecture  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  on 
Friday  evening,  Thos.  Hughes,  M, 
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P.,  the  celebrated  author  and  poli- 
tical economist  gave  the  following 
sage  advice  to  Amerjcan  workmen. 

As  I  helped  the  working-men  at 
home  to  fisrht  their  battles,  and'  have 
had  the  happiness  of  earning  their 
confidence,  I  trust  their  brethren 
here  will  take  the  few  words  I  have 
to  say  to  them  in  good  part,  and 
as  those,  at  any    rate,  of   a  friend. 

It  is,  then,  the  fact  that  you,  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States-, 
are  running  simply  on  the  old 
tracks,  and  burnishing  up  the  old 
weapons  of  trades-unionism,  which 
have  so  often  run  into  the  hands  of 
those  wdio  wielded  them  ?  Are  you 
really  trying  by  your  organization 
to  control  the  free  will  of  those  of 
your  body  who  are  not  Unionists — 
to  put  restrictions  and  limitations 
on  the  hours  of  labor,  the  admission 
of  apprentices,  the  use  of  machine- 
ry, the  rate  of  wTages,  and  to  carry 
out  your  ideas  by  the  old  method  of 
strikes  ?  These  things  have  done 
often  enough  in  England.  If  not 
wise  even  there,  at  least  they  had  a 
justification  in  which  here  is  wholly 
wanting. 

O 

Where  the  labor  market  is  over- 
stocked, and  there  are  often  two 
men  Avaiting  for  one  man's  place,  I 
can  understand,  and  have  often 
sympathized  with  and  defended  rules 
and  practices  intended  to  spread 
work  evenly,  and  requiring  self- 
sacrifice  from  the  ablest  workmen, 
that  all  of  fair  capacity  might  earn 
a  livelihood. 

Vvliere  all  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase) 
is  already  monopolized,  where  lands, 
mines,  waters — all  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  wealth  is  created — are 
in  private  hands,  and  there  is  the 
keenest  competition  for  the  use  of 
them,  as  there  is  with  us,  one  must 
:>'ot  be  too  critical  as  to  the  methods 


by  which  the  great  body  of  produ- 
cers have  endeavored  to  secure  their 
share  of  the  products. 

But  here  you  have  well  paid  em- 
ployment waiting  for  every  man 
who  is  ready  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work.  Here  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses unappropriated,  and  lying 
around  you  in  almost  unbounded 
profusion.  You  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  exercise  a  little  thrift  and 
foresight  for  a  few  short  months, 
to  spend  for  that  time  less  than  you 
earn,  and  there  are  the  means  in 
the  hands  of  every  one  of  you  of 
obtaining  house,  land,  whatever 
form  of  wealth  you  are  most  eager 
for,  with  only  too  great  facility. 

On  what  possible  plea  of  reason, 
or  justice,  or   necessity,    or  even  of 
hand-to-mouth  policy   can    you  un- 
dertake to  control  or  limit  the  right 
to  work    on  his    own    terms,    in  his 
own  way,  of  any  man,   when    there 
is  ample  room  for  twenty  times  your 
present  numbers,    and  your   land  is 
crying  out   for  all    the    work  which 
every  man  among  you  can  put   into 
it?      When  the  great  trades-unions 
j  of  England  are  becoming  every  day 
more  peaceable    and    reasonable  as 
they  become  more  powerful,  and  are 
j  jealous  of  every  expenditure   which 
i  is  not  for  some  provident  or  benevo- 
lent purpose,  are  the  unions  and  the 
I  workingmen  of  America    going    to 
pick  up  the    old    armor,    instead   of 
leaving  it  to  rust  where   it  lies,  and 
to  spend  the  earnings  which  belong 
ti  the  wives  and  children  as  to  them,, 
in  a  crusade  for  preaching  the  gos- 
i  pel  of  idleness  ?     I  cannot   believe 
it,  for  if  there   is  one   truth   which 
this  nation    has    hitherto  preached 
'  faithfully  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  is  the  gospel  of  work.   The  worth 
and  nobleness  of  good  hard  work  is 
:  the  best  outcome  of  your  history,,  so 
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far  as  I  can  read  it,  and  the  signs 
that  the  old  belief  is  not  dead  are 
among  the  most  cheering  memories 
■which  I  shall    carry  back  with    me. 

^> 

And    on    Vtforking-fifters. 

Mr.  Mundella  also  remarked  : 
"  I  took  up  a  New  York  news- 
paper, and  it  said:  'The  opera- 
tives of  Fall  river  beg  the  capitalists 
to  condescend  to  meet  them  and 
discuss  the  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  labor.'  " 

"  Condescend  !  Condescend  I 
said  this  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  "  The  phrase 
struck  me  as  curious.  We  do  not 
use  it  in  England— condescend  ! 
Why,  sir,  for  eleven  years  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, for  seven  years  in 
Northumberland,  every  month  six 
of  the  great  capitalists  of  the  coun- 
try, the  iron  trade,  the  hosiery 
trade,  the  cotton  trade  and  the 
"woolen  trade,  six  men  representing 
£100,000,000,  sit  there  ;'  delegates 
of  the  trade's  union,  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  cf  their 
brow  sit  there  to  discuss  wages:  to 
discuss  business,  discuss  the  neces- 
sities of  the  trade.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  These  men  understand  the 
necessities  of  trade  as  well  as  (he 
capitalists.  The  time  has  been, 
more  than  once,  when  these  dele- 
gates themselves  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages,  educated  by  their 
monthly  meetings,  lifted  up  into 
that  intelligent  appreciation  of  busi- 
ness." 

In  all  that,  monarchical  England 
has  got  ahead  of  Republican  Ameri- 
ca, or  at  least  a  good  portion  of  this 
land.  It  has  got  ahead  of  Charles- 
ton. It  brings  to  our  mind  pain- 
fully she  efforts  made  bere  last  win- 
ter by  a  few  brave  men  to  reach  the 
grand  possibilities  in    the  path    of 


the  working-men.  "  Oh,  don't," 
said  the  rest,  "don't!  It  might 
offend  Broad  street  !  " 

"  What  do  we  care  for  Broad 
street  above  other  men  ?  "  replied 
the  others.  "If  Broad  street  does 
well,  we  say  Amen  ;  if  she  per- 
sistently gets  in  the  way,  run  over 
her  :  crush  her  if  necessary.  What 
are  a  few  half-dozens  of  conceited, 
purse-proud  old  fogies  in  Broad 
street  as  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  working-men's  homes  which 
through  higher  wages,  better  educa- 
tion, larger  liberty,  release  from 
gangrening  prejudices,  -we  want  to 
make  better.  What  is  Broad  street 
that  she  should  block  out  from  these 
homes  all  the  dear  sunshine  coming 
from  the  tender,  bending  heavens. 
Thrust  her  asido  if  she  gets  in  the 
way.  If  Worst  comes  to  worst,  the 
working-men  can  make  a  Broad 
street  of  their  own." 

But  the  masses,  joined  the  ones 
who  were  afraid  of  offending  Broad 
street,  and  Broad  street  won. 

Well,  it  only  means  another  work- 
ing-men's campaign.  Faith  sees  the 
end  clearly  enough.  To  be  sure  it 
means  tedious  work  ;  but  the  "con- 
descend "  part  alluded  to  by  Mun- 
della  will  be  over  after  awhile.  The 
working-men  will  have  better  wages 
and  brighter  homes  after  their  next 
campaign — or  the  next — -or  the  next.- 
Pluck  will  reach  the  end  finally. — ' 
Charleston  Republican. 


Good  farmers  repair  their  tools' 
and  buildings  at  a  proper  time,  and' 
do  not  suffer  a  subsequent  three-fold 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.- 
They  use  their  money  judiciously,,, 
and  they  do  not  attend  auction  sales- 
to  purchase  all  kinds  of  trumpery 
because  it  is  cheap. 
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Messrs.  Editors  Reconstructed 
Farmer  :  I  see  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Farmer,  that  you  are 
repeating  your  urgent  solicitations 
to  the  friends  of  the  great  cause 
whose  interest  you  seek  to  promote, 
to  contribute  to  your  columns,  and 
thereby  impart  such  information  as 
may  prove  an  advantage  to  our 
farmers. 

I,  myself,  would  feel  wanting  in 
duty,  if  I  did  not  attempt  to  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  every  farmer  this 
matter  of  interest.  Why  do  we  de- 
pend upon  journals  of  other  States, 
for  our  information  concerning  farm- 
ing ?  It  is  of  no  importance  how 
many  foreign  journals  a  man  may 
subscribe  for,  so  he  supports  his 
own  home  journals.  Besides,  the 
information  derived  from  our  State 
journals,  is  more  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate and  soil,  and  is  more  in  keeping 
with  our  condition.  Are  our  lands  so 
rich  as  to  require  no  information  ? 
or  are  they  so  poor  as  to  be  past 
recovery  '(  If  so,  I  would  favor  the 
silence  of  your  farmers.  But  if 
not,  I  would  implore  ths  farmers 
to  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  by  com- 
municating their  practice  and  the 
result  of  their  experience,  through 
the  columns  of  our  agricultural  jour- 
nals, and  inform  us  what  they  are 
doing  towards  the  improvement  of 
farming ;  then  we  can  appreciate  j 
associated    efforts  in    the    advance- ! 


ment  of  agriculture.  We  are  aware 
that  there  is  confined  in  this  State 
a  mass  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
the  proper  dispensation  of  which, 
would  greatly  aid  other  farmers, 
and  prove  beneficial  to  society. 
Would  that  some  would  reflect  upon 
the  good  they  have  power  to  confer. 
A  man  considers  his  inability  in  not 
being  able  to  condense  a  communi- 
cation in  proper  form  for  a  news- 
paper article,  and  this,  w.e  think, 
yields  a  powerful,  but  very  impro- 
per influence.  But  when  perspicuity 
and  accuracy  is  alone  requisite  in 
an  agricultural  article,  we  can  throw 
such  embarrassments  aside,  with  a 
fondness  for  a  display  of  dictionary 
and  literature.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  if  our  farmers  will  awaken 
from  their  lethargy,  and  take 
rank  with  the  farmers  of  other 
States,  in  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture. 

I  hope  this  very  imperfect  com- 
munication will  induce  a  large  num- 
ber of  your  readers  to  heed  my 
suggestions,  and  turn  their  attention 
to  a  question  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. M3r  best  wishes  for  your 
complete  success  in  your  laudable 
efforts  in  establishing  an  agri- 
cultural  journal  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Although 
your  appeal  was  for  the  Edgecombe 
farmers,  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me 
for  thus  intruding. 

Very  respectfully,  Tatio. 

Lillington,  New  Hanover  county, 
N.  C,  Nov.  5th,  1870. 
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For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.  !  COttOll,     and     by     Concert    of  action 

Cotton  Culture.  j  properly   direcfced3  enabled  to   con-  ' 

We  learn  from  history,  that  since  trol  the  market  and  prevent  the 
the  fig  leaf  covering  of  our  first  pa-  disasters  that  have  befallen  many 
rents, clothing  of  some  kind  has  been  j  -who  have  hitherto  been  growing 
sought  and  worn  by  all  persons  hav-    cotton. 

ing  a  claim  to  civilisation.  Knowing      that      the     Southern 

And  while  the  rich  and  aristo-  i  United  States  is  the  home  of  cotton, 
cratic  may  be  able  to  find  articles  of  it  would  be  folly  in  the  highest  de- 
dress  among  the  finer  and  more  gree  to  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
gaudy  fabrics;  by  far  the  largest '  North  and  the  great  West  in  raising 
portion  of  mankind  must  look  to  the  !  grain  and  stock,  to  the  exclusion  of 
cheaper  source  for  supplies  against  so  valuable  a  staple  as  that  which  has 
the  chilling  storms  of  winter,  and  to  '  selected  its  special  clime  among  us 
screen  their  persons  from  public  \  and  obstinately  refuses  to  mature 
gaze  during  the  summer  or  milder  j  anywhere  else.  For  while  in  its 
seasons.  '  native  South,  it  will  grow  and  !ux- 

And  while  man  has  been  multi-  uriate, [the  only  inducement  that  can 
plying  in  numbers  and  necessities,  carry  it  beyond  a  Southern  clime, 
sciencs  and  art  constantly  keeping  .  is  the  high  price  paid  for  it. 
pace  (ready  to  supply  his  wants,)  While  the  South  is  the  almost  ex- 
has  brought  as  one  of  the  great  aids  elusive  soil  of  cotton, yet  many  of  the 
to  our  comfort,  the  culture  of  cot—  necesary  articles  of  life  will  also 
ton  in  the  wide  spread  form  that  flourish  here,  and  while  we  can  not 
greets  the  eye  of  any  traveller  '  raise  grain  and  stock  with  that 
through  the  cotton  States  of  this  cheapness  that  the  North  or  West 
great  country.  '  can,  we  can  continue  to  have  sole  con- 

Cotton  like  other  products  of  our  trol  of  cotton,  and  by  judicious  tar- 
country,  has  its  adversaries  as  well  !  ming  raise  plenty  of  provisions  for 
as  its  votaries.  I  as  one  of  its  vo-  home  consumption. 
tariespropose  toshow  in  this  article  Thus  touching  upon  some  of  the 
that  notwithstanding  the  fluctuating  main  issues,  I  propose  to  show  why 
prices  since  the  war,  cotton  must  |  cotton  does  not  pay  always  and  un— 
still  remain  king  of  the  cultivated  der  any  hitherto  circumstances. 
lands  in  the  South.  A  few    years  ago   the    labor  that 

All  intelligent  observers  are  made  cotton  was  of  that  class 
agreed,  that  no  country  has  so  far,  that  the  planter  could  control, 
been  able  to  successfully  compete  !  and  calculations  could  be  made  so 
with  the  South  in  quantity  and  nearly  accurate  as  to  avoid  the  se- 
quality  of  its  cotton.  This  is  evi-  rious  consequences  that  have  over— 
dence  sufficient  to  show  us  that  we  taken  planters  since  the  war.  And 
have  the  power  to  make  a  superior  i  while  wc    may    reasonably    expect 
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never  to  be  able  to  control  labor  as 
before  the  war,  yet  there  are  many 
things  left  for  improvement  in  cot- 
ton culture. 

Every  farm  lying  south  of  Ma- 
son's and  Dixon's  line  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  made  a  cotton  farm  to 
pay  in  these  times  of  scarcity  of 
provisions.  Actuated  by  the  high 
prices  of  cotton  immediately  after 
the  war,many  farmers  hesitated  not 
to  find  whether  their  land  would  pay, 
or  even  whether  it  would  mike  cot- 
ton at  all,  but  rushed  headlong 
with  all  their  resources  into  the  uir 


there  we  find  the  most  universal 
cotton  lands.  These  being  elevated, 
generally  have  a  thin  light  soil 
underlaid  with  a  good  clay  subsoil 
and  arc  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of 
improvement.  And  under  a  skill- 
ed and  judicious  system  of  farming 
have  been  brought  to  yield  in  many 
instances  a  bale  of  400  pounds  lint 
to  the  acre.  Lands  of  this  class 
have  paid  the  farmers  some  profit  at 
the  lowest  prices  cotton  has  reached 
since  the  war. 

Some  of  the  lower  piney   woods, 
whortleberry       bogs      &c,       when 


thoroughly  drained,  make  excellent 
certainty    of  making    a  crop   upon  j  cropg  of  coUon_ 

land  totally  unfit  either  by  location, 

situation,  or  both,  for   making    and 

maturing  a  cotton  crop. 

My  experience  as  a  cotton  farmer 

has  been  confined  to  North  Carolina, 

and  what  remarks  I  may  here  make  ! 

are  based    upon   observations   here 

made. 


But  in  low  moist  rich  land  yield- 
ing 40  to  50  bushels  corn  per  acre, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  cotton  crops 
can  mature.  And  for  these  and 
ether  like  reasons  a  farmer  should, 
at  least,  consult  his  land  before  risk- 
ing his  bottom  dollar   on  any  crop. 


Of  what  other  States,  South  of  us  j  Lands  may  lay  in  close  proximi- 
,cando,  I  am  comparatively  ignorant,  j  ty  and  yet  differ  widely  in  their  na- 
but  with  North  Carolina's  cotton  re- !  ture,and  by  observing  these  facts  we 


gion  I  propose  to  deal. 

Any  practical  cotton  farmer  pas- 


can  easily    account    for    failing    to 
make  a  crop  when  we  have  deposit- 


sing  through   this    section    of  the  |  ed  our  seed  in   land  totally  unfit  to 

mature    a   desired   crop.     Farmers 


State,  cannot  fail  to  see  many 
farms  planted  in  cotton,  that  would 
have  paid  better  in  corn  or  other 
crops,  and  in  some  instances  too 
poor  to    pay    in   anything    without 

manure. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
guggest  some  of  the  leading  qualities 
of  the  land  that  will  or  can  be  made 
to  yield  cotton  advantageously. — 
In  this  State  where  the  turpentine 
pine  has  flourished  in  its  fullest  vigor, 


know  full  well  that  some  portions  of 
their  fields  will  make  more  potatoes 
than  other  portions  ;  some  fields  bet- 
ter for  wheat,  oats,  rye,  &c,  than 
others.  But  when  cotton  brings  25 
cents  a  pound,  ready  sale,  few  farm- 
ers stop  to  think  what  will  pay  here 
or  there,  but  every  available  portion 
of  their  fields  are  at  once  rendered 
subservient  to  king  cotton.  And 
without  consulting  mother  earth  or 
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Kinston,  N.  C,   1 

November  1,  1870.       f 

Messrs.    Editors     Reconstructed 
.    send    you    an  article 
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unchanging  nature,  rushes  capital 
and  energy  to  meet  their  bright  an- 
ticipations. 

Then  in  order  that  cotton  culture 
-hall  reward  the  South  as  a  people,  j  cliPPed  froni  '^  North  Carolinian 
let  each  farmer  determine  first  of  some  date  last  spring,  in  which 
what  crop  is  best  suited  to  his  farm,!  the  editor  seems  to  have  written 
and  then  strive,  with  energy  and  :  with  prophetic  pen.  I  invito  the  at- 
ekill,  to  bring  that  crop  to'  perfec-  '  tenti°n  of  J°™  readers  to  this  ex> 
tion.  When  farmers  learn  these  eellent  article,  and  the  judicious 
facts  and  practice  them,  then  will  |  thoughts  it  expresses,  and  trust  that 
•the  possessor  of  a  cotton  farm  learn  j  agriculturalists  everywhere  may  be 
to  spend  his  money  among  his  neigh-  j  hereafter  guided  more  by  the  ex 
tors,  thereby  creating  a  ready  mar-  j  ample   this    year's  operations   have 


ket  at  home,  and  be  mutually  bene- 
ficial to  the  entire  Southern  coun- 


set,   than  they   have  hitherto  been 
disposed    to    follow     the     precepts 


try.     Let  him  who  can  raise  cotton    offered  them. 

profitably,  do  so.      Him  whose  lands  !       T*here  is   matter  in  tbe   Allowing 

are    better   adapted   to    grain,    not  |  fci'  the  Edgecombe  Agricultural  So- 


touch  a  cotton  seed  only  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. And  allow  me,  in  conclusion, 
to  say  that  in  my  observations,  no 
fertilizer  has  paid  the  farmer  of  cur 
cotton  counties  a  larger  profit  than 
cotton  seed,   where  judiciously   ap- 


ciety,  as  well  as  for  every  farmer 
throughout  this  entire  section  of 
country.  Agricola. 

[From  the  North  Carolinian,  March.  1870.] 
We  assume  that  it  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  one  requiring  no  demonstra- 
tion, and  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, that  no    planter,    not  even 


plied.     If  you  desire  to   make  cot-  :  an  Edgecombe  farmer,  can  afford  to 


ton,      select     the     proper     lands ; 
thoroughly  ditch  ;   break  deep,  and 
manure  well ;  and  rust,  bad  stands, 
-and  boll  worms  will  be  less  ravenous. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Wm.  H.  Cobb, 
Nash  county,  N.  C. 
P.   S. — I  have   been   induced    to 


produce  cotten  at  twenty-five  or 
even  thirty  cents,  and  purchase 
everything  he  consumes  in  the  way 
of  supplies  from  abroad,  lie  must 
either  raise  his  meat,  bread  and 
stock  on  his  farm,  or  his  farming 
operations  are  a  failure,  no  matter 
how  well  his  cotton  crop  turns  out, 
or  the  price  lie  gets  for  it. 

Just  look  at  the  subject,  and  see 
what  many  of  our  farmers  are  doing, 
and  have  done  ever  since,  as  well  as 


offer  the  above  article  in   the   hope  ;  before   the   war.      They   buy   meat, 
that  some  more  able  writer  will  take  :  corn,  seed  and  manures,  and   every 

necessary  article  of  family,  consump- 
up  the  points  and  do  the  subject  jus- 1  tion  from  the  North  on  time>  paying 

tice.  W.   EL   C.        as  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  for 
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the  credit,  hypothecating  their  pro- 
spective crop,  and  mortgaging  their 
lands  and  other  possessions  as  col- 
lateral security.  With  good  crops, 
the  result  is,  that  after  paying  up 
their  commission  merchants,  paying 
off  their  laborers,  paying  for  their 
stock  and  implements  and  settling 
their  store  accounts  at  home,  few 
have  little  if  any  money  left  from 
the  sale  of  their  large  crops  of  cot- 
ton, and  in  order  to  go  on  the  next 
year,  they  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess of  buying  supplies  on  time, 
hypothecating  crops,  and  mortgag- 
ing lands  as  before.  Thus  they  go 
on  from  year  to  year,  forgetting,  or 
seeming  to  forget,  that  one  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  or  prices,  would 
seriously  embarrass  them,  and  two 
bad  years  in  succession,  completely 
wind  them  up  and  put  their  earthly 
possessions  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  We  simply  recall  to  the 
mind  ot  the  reader  the  experiences 
of  1867,  and  deem  any  further  ar- 
gument unnecessary  to  fortify  the 
position  we  have  taken  ;  and  as  it  is 
good  in  time  of  peace  to  prepare  for 
war,  it  is  prudent  in  Agriculture  to 
so  shape  our  system,  that  without 
seasons  differing  from  anything 
known  to  history,  a  total  failure  of 
crops  should  be  impossible,  and  so 
be  prepared  for  poor  cotton  crops, 
or  a  fall  in  prices,  either  or  both  of 
which  may  come  again  at  any  sea- 
son. 

In  the  race  of  speedily  acquired 
riches,  we  are  over-taxing  our  vital 
energies,  exhausting  our  lands,  or 
the  means  of  improving  them, adding 
little  to  our  wealth, and  neither  beau- 
tifying our  homes,  surrounding  our 
children  with  refining  influences,  or 
adding  to  our  home  comforts,  but 
simply  working  from  year  to  year 
like  galley  slaves  for  the  benefit  of 
speculators.     How  long  can  a  pco 


pie  stand  this — how  long   will   our 

farmers,  who,  of  all  people  should 

be  free  and  independent,  from   the 

blind  infatuation  of  avarice,  submit 

to    be    mere   hewers    of   wood    and 

drawers  of  water  ? 

#          *  *  *  * 

Notwithstanding  our  great  suc- 
cess as  a  strictly  agricultural  people, 
and  no  matter  how  profitable  farm- 
ing may  have  been  and  is  in  this 
favored  section,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  we  are  not  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  success  that  should  have 
rewarded  the  labor  and  skill  we 
have  bestowed  upon  our  lands,  and 
had  our  efforts  been  more  carefully, 
not  to  say  more  intelligently,  di- 
rected, the  face  of  the  country 
would  present  a  far  different  appear- 
ance, our  lands  evince  a  higher 
state  of  cultivation,  and  our  farm- 
ers enjoy  a  far  more  prosperous  and 
happy  condition. 

The  production  of  strictly  'money' 
crops,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
which  go  to  sustain  life,  and  bring 
abouc  that  happiness,  contentment 
and  independence,  common  to  sec- 
tions with  well-filled  barns  and 
smoke-houses,  and  thriving  stock 
yards,  adds  neither  to  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  country,  nor  con- 
duces to  a  healthy  state  of  public  or 
private  morals.  As  men  get  money 
faster  than  their  everyday  and  le- 
gitimate transactions  require,  they 
either  hoard  it  or  launch  out  on  the 
dangerous  sea  of  speculation,  and 
avarice  possesses  their  souls  to  the 
exclusion  of  their  God, their  country 
and  the  good  of  their  fellow-man. 
Every  other  interest  is  swallowed 
up  by  this  greedy  infatuation  for 
gain,  every  public  duty  is  ignored, 
education  is  neglected,  home  com- 
forts are  sacrificed,  and  even  family 
ties  are  severed,  and  every  trace  of 
the  good  and  desirable  is  lost  in  the 
character  of  those  who  make  them- 
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selves  the  slaves  ot  a  vice,  which  ever 
has  wrought,  and  ever  will  work 
destruction  to  those  who  worship  at 
its  unholy  shrine. 

When  God  Almighty  gave  the 
earth  to  man  to  till,  he  commanded 
him  to  observe  the  duties  of  a  hus- 
bandman, in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  those  nations  which 
have  followed  the  injunction,  have 
been  prosperous  and  happy,  while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  those  who 
failing  to  till  the  earth,  have  found 
bread  otherwise  than  "  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brow." 

The  Southern  people  have  been 
strictly  an  agricultural  people,  in 
which  they  would  seem  to  have 
followed  the  commands  of  Jehovah, 
but  their  efforts  of  late  years  have 
been  mainly  to  draw  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  those  products  which 
supply  food  for  speculators,  leaving 
it  to  other  sections  to  furnish  that 
which  sustains  life.  And  verily  we 
have  our  reward.  Our  liberties  as 
a  people  are  gone,  "  the  rough 
ploughshare  of  war  has  passed  over 
the  graves  of  the  past,  tearing 
down  our  monuments  of  public  honor 
and  private  affection,"  our  every 
interest,  na}r,  our  very  existence, 
depends  upon  the  caprices  of  our 
enemies,  who  are  our  masters,  only 
because  we  would  not  be  masters 
ourselves. 

To  promote  a  system  of  Agricul- 
ture which  shall  overthrow  and  dis- 
place these  taskmasters,  the  press 
of  the  South  has  with  an  unanimity 
as  refreshing  as  it  is  complimentary 
to  their  recognition  of  duty,  labored 
incessantly  since  the  close  of  the 
war,  nor  will  it  cease  its  efforts  in 
this  direction  until  our  section  shall 
have  been  placed  in  a  position  of 
independence  in  the  world.  There- 
fore, in  reminding  our  people  of  their 
duty,  and  suggesting  the  way   out 


of  our  present  condition  of  slavery, 
we  are  but  performing  our  part  of 
that  work  which  every  Southern 
press  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
specially  assigned  to  it. 

To  bring  our  labors  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  we  have  had  to  combat  old 
prejudices  and  counteract  precon- 
ceived opinions.  In  the  exciting 
scenes  of  the  war  our  people  lost 
step  in  the  march  of  events,  and 
fell  behind  in  the  progress  of  the 
age.  Improvements  had  been  made 
in  every  branch  of  industry  to  which 
they  were  strangers,  and  when  the 
war  finally  ended  by  overthrowing 
their  institutions  and  destroying  to 
a  great  extent  every  system  with 
which  they  had  been  familiar,  it  was 
to  them  emphatically  a  new  era ; 
new  lessons  were  to  be  learned  and 
the  experiment  of  "  teaching  old 
dogs  new  tricks  "  had  to  be  practi- 
cally tested, 

In  adapting  themselves  to  a  situ- 
ation, which  at  first  they  could  not 
comprehend,  and  to  whose  require- 
ments it  was  not  thought  possible 
for  them  to  ever  conform,  they  gave 
evidence  of  that  recuperative  power 
which  has  astonished  the  world,  and 
which,  if  judiciously  applied,  would, 
by  the  aid  of  the  plough-share  and 
mattock,  bring  them  that  independ- 
ence, in  peace,  which  the  sword 
failed  to  accomplish  for  them  in  Avar. 

While  the  good  sense  of  the  South- 
ern people  have  recognized  these 
facts,  as  their  comprehensive  minds 
took  in  the  situation,  yet  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  their  purses 
have  led  them  to  pursue  a  system 
of  operations  apparently  the  best 
devised  and  quickest  to  put  money 
into  their  pockets,  and  though  the 
South  is  to-day  some  millions  strong- 
er in  cash,  she  is  in  no  sense  more 
independent  than  at  the  close  of 
the  war,   and  if  cither  the  crops  or 
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prices  should  fail  the  present  year, 
she  wouldbe  no  belter  off  financially 
the  next.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  a  system  of  farming  so  preca- 
rious will  not  do,  and  unless  our 
farmers  have  the  descretion  and  de- 
termination to  change  it,  we  may 
look  for  no  real  and  continued  pros- 
perity at  the  South,  while  we  yearly 
run  the  risk  of  actual  famine,  for  in 
the  natural  course  of  events,  the 
West,  our  store  house  of  supplies, 
must  at  no  distant  day  fail  in  its 
meat  and  bread  crops.     And  then  ? 


[For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 

Edgecombe  County,  ] 
October  15th,  1870.      j 
To  the  President  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral Cluh  at  WJdtaher  's  : 
Dear  Sir — Having  been  request- 
ed  to   recapitulate    the    remarks   I 
offered  on   "rotation  of  crops"    at 
our  last  meeting,  and  finding  I  can-  i 
not  attend  your  meeting  on  the  22d 
instant,  will  briefly  submit,  in  writ- 
ing, the  substance  of  what  I   then 
said  : 

First,  I  believe  there  is  a  neces—  j 
sity  for  rotations.     The  most  care-  ! 
less  observer  will  notice  that  -when 
a  piece  of  woodland  is   denuded   of 
its    forest,    whatever    may    be    the 
cause,  whether  by  depredations  of < 
insects,  the  ruthless   hand   of  war, 
or  by  him  who  is  engaged   in    the 
laudable  occupation  of  farming,  the 
succeeding  forest  is  always   of   an 
opposite  growth  to  the  one  destroy- 
ed.    For    instance,    let    a  piece  of 
land,  whose  original  forest  was  oak 
and  hickory,  by  bad  cultivation  be- 
come worn  out ;  if  suffered  to  grow 

7  O 

up,  the  growth  is  most  sure  to   be 
the  old  field   or   short-leaved  pine  ; 


here  is  a  soft  wood  succeeding  s 
hard  wood,  or  a  wood  almost  entire- 
ly devoid  of  potash  and  soda,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  oak  and  hickory;, 
which  are  rich  in  these  mineral  salts. 
After  many  years,  if  these  "  old' 
field  pines  "  having  filled  their  part 
in  life's  drama,  and  }7ielding  to  the 
inflexible  law  of  nature,  die  out  and' 
return  to  dust;  tbey,  in  turn,  are 
replaced  by  a  harder  wood,  such  as 
sweet-gum,  sour-wood,  dog-wood  or 
some  other  kind,  bearing  more  of 
the  mineral  salts  than  the  pine,  and 
in  some  instances,  where  the  soil' 
has  become  sufficiently  renovated- 
oak  and  hickory.  I  recollect  an  old 
field  where  the  pines  having  been 
killed  by  fire,  the  transition  was  im- 
mediately back  to  hickory  exclu- 
sively. 

The  second  natural  rotation  I  will 
notice  is  this  :  Many  years  ago, 
there  was  a  dam  thrown  up  along 
the  bank  of  Fishing  creek, where  the 
railroad  crosses  that  stream.  The 
soil  thus  exposed  for  two  years? 
produced  a  most  luxuriant  growth 
of  the  common  polk  root,  (Vara— 
trum)  this  was  succeeded  by  the 
Jamestown  weed,  (Stramanium)  this 
by  two  varieties]  of  briars,  and  at 
last  by  minion.  All  of  these  exist- 
ed for  one  or  two  years  each,  and  in 
every  instance,  the  first  }7ears 
growth  was  such  a  jungle  you  could 
not  make  your  way  through  them. 
About  this  time,  the  railroad  bridge 
was  burneel,  and  when  it  was  re- 
built, the  trestle  work  through  the 
low  land  near  the  creek,  was  white- 
washed with  lime  ;  in  doing  this,  the 
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lime  got  sprinkled  on  the  ground 
under  the  road;  In  a  short  time,  a 
crop  of  thistles,  as  thick  as  hops, 
sprung  up,  not  only  under  the  road, 
but  below,  where  a  slight  freshet 
had  drifted  the  lime  dawn  stream; 
hut  no  thistles  above  the  road.  This 
proves  that  lime  will  devclope,  in 
some  soils,  a  property  to  produce  a 
plant  never  known  to  exist  there 
before.  What  eventually  sup- 
planted the  thistle  I  do  not  know. 
Here  are  conclusive  instances  that 
nature,  tire  great  exemplar  of  agri- 
culture, not  only  believes  in,  but 
practices  rotation  in  her  crops.  I 
have  seen  lands  planted  in  corn  and 
small  grain  for  so  many  years  in  suc- 
cession, that  neither  stalk  or  grain 
would  be  perfected,  for  the  reason 
that  the  silicates  of  potash,  lime  and 
soda,  so  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  the  glossy  part  of  the  stalk  and 
covering  to  the  grain,  was  too  much 
exhausted.  "When  this  is  the  case, 
wheat  or  rye  will  fall  and  tangle  as 
if  visited  by  a  storm.  These  solu- 
ble silicates  not  only  give  strength, 
but  health  to  the  stalk.  The  mine- 
ral salts,  so  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  our  crops,  have  been  ex- 
hausted from  our  soils  more  by  bad 
cultivation,  up  and  down  hill  plow- 
ing, instead  of  hoiizontal  plowing; 
skimming  over  the  surface,  instead 
of  penetrating  deeply,  than  by  the 
crops  we  take  from  the  fields.  Hori- 
zontal and  deep  plowing  not  only, 
in  a  measure,  prevents  the  land 
being  robbed  of  its  mineral  ingredi- 
ents by  drenching  rains,  but  it   al- 


lows tho  roots  to  penetrate  and  tax 
a  hitherto  untaxed   soil.      This,  by 
;  heavy  composting  with  fresh  mould 
;  from     the     adjoining    woods,     mny 
obviate   the    necessity  of   rotation  ;■ 
but  who,  unless   it   be  a    "  govern- 
ment   official,™   can   afford    now    to 
;  haul  three  or  four  hundred  loads  of 
I  compost  to  each    acre  cultivated,  or 
sport  an  extra  team  and  hands  to- 
work  a  sub-soil  plow  ?     Besides   the 
1  above,  there  are   other  reasons  why 
I  we  should  rotate  our  crops,  especial- 
;  ly  the  cotton  plant.   There  is  at  least 
one    insect,  a  great  curse  to  his  ma- 
jesty, "  king   cotton  ;  "  I  mean  the 
cut  worm,  which  will, in  a  few  nights7 
so  thin  a  good  stand  of  this  plant, 
i  that  it  will  hardly  pay  to  cultivate, 
unless  the  gaps  are  filled   up  with 
peas  or  corn.      This   worm,  having 
;  lived  and  grown  fat  on   the    plant, 
retires  in  the  earth,  spends  a  erysa-. 
lis  life  during  the  winter,  and  when. 
your  delicate  little  crop   is  up  again, 
|  next  spring,  is  ready  with  its  depre- 
>  dations.      The  best  mode  I  know  of 
;  flanking  this  enemy,  is  to  rotate  or 
i  change  your  cotton  crop  to  another 
field. 

Having  thus  given  some  few  rea- 
sons in  behalf  of  rotations,  in  con— 
i  elusion,  I  will  suggest  the  following 
as  a  good  routine  : 

Suppose  a  field  in  oats,  or  rather 
J  small  grain,  in  1870  ;  when  your 
crop  is  "laid  by,"  have  mould  or 
I  muck  on  this  field,  and,  if  possible, 
|  turn  the  stubble  under  in  the  fall, 
'just  before  the  perfection  of  any 
noxous  seeds  :  put  in  cotton  in  '71, 
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the  winter  of  '71  and  '12  compost 
again,  and  put  in  cotton  the  second 
time  ;  73  put  in  corn  ;  the  spring  of 
'74  sow  in  small  grain  and  clover, 
or  peas,  top-dress  with  shell  lime. 
If  peas  are  used  after  the  oats  are 
cut  off,  they  will  shade  the  land, 
protect  it  from  the  sun,  and  give 
you  early  fall  pasture,  and  like  all 
broad  leaved  plants,  feeding  largely 
on  the  atmosphere,  will  enrich  the 
land  ;  if  clover  is  used,  it  should  not 
be  grazed  this  year.  It  will  give 
you  two  crops  of  hogs  in  '75  in  time 
to  he  turned  under  in  fall  ;  '76  put 
in  cotton  again,  and,  if  possible, 
compost;  having  exhausted  all  your 
domestic  manures,  if  you  can  put 
your  hand  in  the  government  purse, 
you  may  venture  to  buy  some  guano 
to  be  added  as  a  stimulus  to  your 
compost,  but  beware  of  brick-chest. 
I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  notion 
that  all  lands  must  have  the  crops 
changed,  for  there  are  many  of  our 
bottom  lands  rich  in  peaty  matter, 
that  are  not  adapted  to  cotton,  and 
when  corn  and  the  small  grain 
crops  fail  on  them,  should  rest,  and 
plow  the  stubble  under,  and,  per- 
haps, treated  with  lime  or  marl. 

Much  more  could  be  said,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  tedious,  and  re- 
spectfully close. 

Jno.  T.  Bellamy. 


Analysis  of  tue  Scuppernong. 

Bepaetm't  of  Agriculture,  "| 
Washington,  D.  C,     > 
November  2nd,  1870.      J 
Messrs.  Thigpen  $?  Dancy,  Edi- 
tors Reconstructed  Farmer  :     The 
enclosed    analysis  of  the    scupper- 


nong  grape,  presents  a  fair  average 
of  all  other  quantitive  analysis  of 
that  fruit  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. It  seems  scarcely  proba- 
ble that  a  grape  containing  so  much 
acid,  and  so  deficient  in  sugar,  can 
make  a  pure  wine,  that  is,  without 
additions  of  some  kind,  but  all  the 
scuppernong  wines  that  I  have 
tested  have  been  destroyed  by  ex- 
cess of  sugar  additions. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

William  Saunders. 
Hon.  -   Horace     Capron,     Commis- 
sioner : 

Sir — Some  scuppernong  grapes 
were  recently  examined  in  this  lab- 
oratory at  the  request  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, with  the  view  to  determine 
their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine.  They  con- 
tained (i.  e.  the  juice)  : 

Grape  Sugar 12.50  per  cent. 

Acid  (calculated  as  tartaric).    1.123     "      " 

The  percentage  of  sugar  falls 
nearly  eight  below  that  usually 
considered  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  wine,  while  that 
of  acid  rises  considerably  over  the 
0.5,  which  is  the  limit.  As  excel- 
lent wines  have  been  produced  from 
the  scuppernong  by  artificial  means, 
I  would  suggest  that  this  specimen 
affords  a  very  fine  average  of  the 
variety.     Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Antisell, 

Chemist. 


Tun  local  authorities  of  a  town  out 
west  publish  a  list  of  habitual  drun- 
kards, and  no  one  is  allowed  to  sell  or 
furnish  them  liquor  under  a  heavy 
penal  try. 
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$£  per  Jlnnum,  In  Jlducmce. 


Jarboro,     N.    C„    Dec.,    ii 


Advertising  Kales. 

1  square  1  month ?1  00 

1       «       2       »      1  50 

1       u       3       «      2  no 

1       «       6       "      3  00 

1      «     12       "      0  00 

ESP*"  Same  rates  per  square,  charged  for 
every  additional  square. 

V  page  1  month •?  10  00 

V  "  2  "       14  00 

V  "  3  "       17  00 

ft  "  0  "       2500 

^  "12  "       37  50 

%  «  1  «       10  50 

\/  "  2  "       2100 

i|  »  3  «       24  50 

i>  «  6  "       36  00 

i|  •'  12  »      : 00  00 

1     •<      l      « 24  00 

1     "      2      "       34  50 

1     u      3      «       80  00 

1     «      6      "       ^7  50 

1    «    12      "       100  00 

An  inch  down  the  column  is  a  square. 

Pages  and  parts  of  pages  are  measured 
across  the  page. 

Advertisements  on  cover  pages,  "special." 


<CluT>  Kates. 

5  copies 5  8  00 

10  copies 15  00 

15  copies 22  00 

20  copies 30  00 

30  copies 45  00 

The  Eich.mond  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  Rockingham,  N.  C,  are  re- 
building their  mills  destroyed  by 
Sherman  and  his  bummers.  A  build- 
ing four  stories  high,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State,  costing  with  the  machine- 
ry in  it,  seventy  live  thousand  dollars, 
is  completed,  and  ready  for  operation. 

Another  company  is  erecting,  four 
miles  north  of  Pockingham  another 
cotton  mill,  called  the  reversion. 
These  are  hopeful  signs. 


The    Fairs. 

The  Pair  at  Weldon  last  week,  and 
that  at  Wilmington  this,  have  both 
proven  magnificent  successes. 

The  untiring  energy  and  steady 
perseverence  of  the  officers  of  the  Ro- 
anoke and  Tar  River,  and  the  Cope 
Fear  Agricultural  Societies,  in  the  ar- 
rangements which  have  just  resulted  in 
giving  to  the  public  two  of  the  finest  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanical  exhibitions 
ever  furnished  in  the  South,  is  worthy 
of  especial  commendation,  and  to  this 
era  will  the  State,  in  after  years,  look 
back  as  the  beginning  of  her  real  ma- 
terial prosperity,  and  to  these  gentle- 
men as  among  her  foremost  benefac- 
tors. 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  spe- 
cial mention  of  either  of  the  Fairs,  but 
it  affords  us  the  highest  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  speak  of  them  in  such  candid 
terms  of  high  commendation,  and  to 
especially  remark  the  industry  which 
characterized  the  officers  of  the  Ro- 
anoke and  Tar  River,  in  preparing, 
in  so  short  a  time,  such  splendid 
grounds,  with  their  outfit  of  buildings, 
and  perfect  appointments  throughout. 

This  season  witnesses  the  second 
annual  Fair  at  Wilmington,  as  it  was 
the  first  at  Weldon.  The  exhibition 
at  Wilmington  this  year  far  excels 
that  of  last ;  and  at  the  second  annual 
Fair  at  Weldon,  wo  may  look  for 
something  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  the  State. 
Indeed,  we  predict  that  this  will  here- 
after be  the  Fair  of  the  border  cotton 
States. — North  Carolinian. 

Paducah",  Kentucky,  rates  twenty 
manufacturing  establishments,  with 
seven  hundred  hands,  and  pays  five 
hundred  thousand  in  wages. 
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To  the  Farmville  Glut;. — Now  that 
our  friends  of  that  section  of  Pitt  contiguous 
to  Farmville  and  Marlboro,  have  formed  a 
farmer's  ciub  or  society,  we  suggest  to  them 
that  they  go  to  work  and  build  up  a  cotton 
factory  as  the  very  best  tiling  they  can  do  in 
the  beginning,  to  promote  the  interest  of 
their  locality,  which  it  is  needless  to  say  is 
one  of  the  finest  farming  sections  in  the 
State.  To  make  Farmville  a  manufacturing 
town,  to  the  extent  of  a  cotton  factory,  grain 
mill,  foundry  and  agricultural  works,  wheel- 
wright and  blacksmith  shop,  &,c.  no  water 
power  is  wanted.  Steam  is  cheaper  in  a  lo- 
cality like  that,  more  convenient,  and  less 
likely  to  get  out  of  order,  subjected  as  the 
streams  of  our  State  are  to  the  accidents 
and  damages  of  orerflow.  We  hope  the 
Farmville  people  will  consider  these  sugges- 
tions, and  that  our  people  everywhere  will 
turn  their  attention  somewhat  to  manufac- 
turing.— North  Carolinian. 


Commerce  at  Savannah  is  full}' 
alive,  the  harbor,  from  the  number  of 
vessels,  presenting  a  forest-like  ap- 
pearance. What  a  pity  that  all  this 
bustle  of  business  is  in  the  interest  of 
Northern  capitalists  ;  that  our  produce 
is  going  to  enrich  others,  while  we 
might  reap  the  benefit  so  easily  by 
manufacturing  our  own  staple,  to 
some  extent  at  least. 


Tue  new  omnibus  of  Messrs.  Hus- 
sey  Brothers  &  Co.,  manufactured  at  their 
carriage  works  in  Tarboro,  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance on  our  streets  Monday  afternoon. 
In  point  of  workmanship  it  cannot  be  excel- 
led anywhere,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
mechanical  skill  of  the  South.  The  painting 
was  donehy  Mr.  Win.  A.  Bassetfc,  and  would 
attract  attention  in  any  city  at  the  North.  Al- 
together the  finish  of  the  'bus  is  superb. — 
The  only  fault  to  mar  its  beauty  is  chargea- 
ble to  the  draughtsman,  the  body  of  the 
jcoach  being  about  twofeet  short  of  its  other 
proportions. — North  Carolinian. 


The  silk  culture  in  California  is 
rapidly  becoming  an  important  in- 
terest, and  bids  fair  in  a  very  few 
years  to  rival  even  the  gold  produc- 
tions. A  large  number  of  silk  es- 
tablishments have  recently  been  or- 
ganized, the  largest  of  which  is  known 
as  the  California  Silk  Culture  Com- 
pany. 


New  Chicago  last  spring  had  a  log 
hut.  Now  there  are  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  of  business  houses  on  one 
street  alone,  one  railroad  finished, 
another  nearly  so,  and  still  another 
on  the  way. 


"The  XIX  Century,"  always  a 
welcome  visitor  to  this  office,  fully  sustains 
its  high  reputation  in  the  November  number 
now  before  us.  This  monthly,  published  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  ranks  among  the  very  best 
of  American  Magazines.  It  is  a  Southern 
publication,  and  should  have,  as  its  merits  so 
abundantly  deserve,  the  patronage  of  South- 
ern readers,  at  least. 


Particular,  attention  is  called  to 
the  advertisement  of  Caro  guano  in  this  is- 
sue. The  truckers  around  Norfolk,  who 
have  used  ibis  fertilizer,  pronounce  it  equal 
to  Peruvian  in  its  effects,  while  it  is  much 
cheaper.  Sept.  80-F&C6ni 

Tappet,  Luhsdes  &  Co.,  got  another 
premium  at  AVeldon  for  their  Vir- 
ginia Cotton  and  Hay  Press.  Success 
sroes  with  live  merit. 


Eussia  employs  one  hundred  and 
■eighty  thousand  operatives  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  producing  an- 
nually, fifty  millions  dollars. 


Col.  Chas.  Marshall  of  Baltimore, 
General  Lee's  Chief  of  Staff  will  write 
his  biography,  at  the  request  of  the 
Lee  family. 

North  Carolina  Home  Fire  Insu- 
rance Company,  Ealeigh,  pays  all 
losses  without  delay. 
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Contributions    and     Contributors 
to  tne    Farmer. 


Miss  Lelia  Lee,  of  New  Hanover, 
in  the  Ladies'  Department  of  the 
Farmer,  asks  if  only  Edgecombe 
ladies  are  invited  to  a  place  in  our 
pages;  and  "  Tatio,"  of  the  same 
county,  under  the  head  of  corre- 
spondence, asks  substantially  the 
same  question  for  the  farmers. 

We  reply  that  nothing  is  so  far 
from  our  thoughts  as  the  intention 
or  desire  to  exclude  from  our  pages 
any  one,  on  account  of  locality 
alone.  We  invite,  and  have  re- 
peatedly invited  correspodenee  from 
every  point  in  the  State  and  the 
South. 

We  made  our  first  appeal  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Edgecombe 
— our  home-folks — because  we 
thought  the  Farmer  must  begin  to 
build  up  at  home,  and  the  public 
has  been  at  all  times  anxious  to 
hear  from  the  farmers  and  house- 
wives of  this  county,  but  until  late- 
ly, our  "home-folks"  have  not 
manifested  that  inclination  to  write 
for  the  Farmer  we  had  hoped  for, 
and  which  we  and  all  others  had  a 
right  to  expect.  Therefore,  our  ap- 
peals to  Edgecombe  have  been  strong 
and  repeated,  as  they  have  also  been 
to  the  people  of  the  State  generally. 

Our  "  contribution  box  "  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied  for  the  last  two 
or  three  months,  but  we  could  have 
accommodated  more,  and  Ave  again 
call  upon  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina, interested  in  the  subject  of 
Agriculture,  to  aid  us  with  their 
pens,   and  give  the  Farmer  and  its 


readers  the  benefit  of  their  thoughts 
and  experience. 

We  have  made  the  Department 
the  ladies  asked  for,  and  they  are 
now  asked  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
— farmers'  and  mechanics'  wives, 
daughters,  aunts,  sisters-in-law, and 
all  others  who  may  feel  disposed  to 
contribute  anything  to  the  material 
comfort  or  intellectual  enjoyment  of 
their  kind. 


Hussey   Brotners    and   Company. 

These  gentlemen  have  made  im- 
portant additions  to  their  carriage 
factory,  and  they  cordially  invite 
farmers  as  well  as  pleasure  seekers, 
who  may  desire  anything  that  rolls 
on  wheels,  to  give  them  a  call|and 
examine  their  work  and  prices,  and 
if  they  cannot  do  as  well  in  every 
sense  as  the  manufacturers  of  the 
northern  cities,  then  let  our  pleas- 
ure carriages,  buggies,  plantation 
wagons,  harness,  etc.,  be  sent  for 
abroad. 

We  believe  in  patronizing  home 
enterprise,  encouraging  native  skill 
and  rewarding  home  industry,  and 
we  are  quite  confident  that  Hussey 
Brothers  and  Company  can  do  as 
well  by  our  people  as  any  of  the 
northern  or  eastern  shops,  and  we 
are  tired  of  seeing  Utica  wagons 
and  New  Haven  carriages  and  bug- 
gies  brought  to  Edgecombe  county, 
when  two  such  establishments  as 
the  carriage  factory  of  Hussey 
Brothers,  and  the  agricultural  works 
of  A.  J.  Hines  and  Company, 
flourish  in  our  midst. 

Messrs.     Hussey     Brothers    and 
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Company  have  lately  turned  out  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  their  work  in 
the  omnibus  they  are  running  be- 
tween the  hotels  and  depots.  The 
work  on  this  coach  was  all  done  at 
their  carriage  works,  and  the  letter- 
ing is  by  Mr.  Win.  A.  Bassett,  of 
Tarboro.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  native  mechanical  skill  of  the 
southern  country,  which  only  wants 
to  be  encouraged  to  be  fully  de- 
veloped,. 

In  the  agricultural  line,  strictly, 
if  our  people  want  to  see  more,  let 
them  visit  the  extensive  works  at 
the  depot,  and  witness  what  two  en- 
terprising gentlemen  from  another 
county  are  doing  for  Edgecombe. 


—&■  -<&2S>~  -&— 


Lespedeza  Striata,  or  Japan 
Clover. 


We  find  the  following  letter  in 
the  Norfolk  Bay  Booh,  dated 
Catawba  Station,  N.  C,  and  the 
statements  therein  are  matters 
worthy  the  consideration  and  most 
careful  attention  of  every  owner  of 
the  soil.  The  statements  of  this 
Catawba  county  farmer  may  be  re- 
lied on  we  think,  for  there  is  a  small 
quantity  of  this  clover,  or  some- 
thing nearly  resembling  it,  growing 
in  Tarboro,  and  it  partakes  very 
much  of  the  general  characteristics 
mentioned  below.  Here  is  what 
the  Bay  Boole  s.  correspondent  has 
to  say  : 

"  This  clover  has  been  noticed  in 
Catawba  county,  North  Carolina, 
for  the  last  four  ov  five  years. 
Where  it  came  from  and  how  it 
came  here,  and  why  it  spreads  so 
rapidly,  are  questions  yet  to  be 
answered, 


"  In  Catawba  county,  where  I 
live,  it  has  taken  whole  meadows  of 
inferior  grass.  It  takes  old  fields, 
no  matter  how  poor  the  soil,  driving 
out  the  broom-straw,  and  turning 
the  old,  worn  out  fields  into  rich 
pastures.  It  grows  all  along  the 
roads,  in  the  forests,  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere.  Near  where  I  now  sit 
to  write  these  lines,  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  is  covered  with  it.  It 
is  a  rich,  nutritive  plant,resembling 
the  garden  pea  in  taste.  Hogs, 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  all  thrive  on 
it,  leaving  the  richest  grasses  to  eat 
this  clover.  It  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  in  height,  and  so  thick  as 
to  form  a  perfect  carpet  or  matting 
of  "  living  green  "  over  the  sur- 
face. Its  yield  in  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre  is  almost  incredible  ;  and 
for  wintering  stock  is  superior  to 
anything  we  have  ever  tried,  and  is 
at  least  deserving  the  attention  of 
farmers   throughout  the    country." 


Our  Trip  to  Georgia. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  October, 
we  left  home  to  attend  the  Cotton 
States  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
Fair  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  in 
our  route  passed  Wilmington,  Flor- 
ence, Kingsville  and  Branchville. 
Along  this  route,  this  year's  pros- 
pects of  the  farmer  were  anything 
but  promising— the  corn  and  cotton 
being,  evidently,  very  short  of  an 
average  crop. 

After  leaving  Goldsboro,we  do  not 
think  the  corn  we  saw  will  average 
over  seven  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
the  cotton  not  more  than,  a  bale  to 
three  acres.  We  saw  hundreds  of 
eligible  farms,  which,  allowed  to  go 
down,  were  growing  up  with  bushes, 
weeds  and  broom-straw. 
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The  lands  we  saw  of  the  Sutnp- 
ter  district,  South  Carolina,  are, 
upon  the  whole,  susceptible  of  im- 
provements and  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  is  a  fine  section  for  a 
young,  enterprising  and  industrious 
farmer.  We  noted,  with  interest, 
some  df  the  swamps  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Marion,  ifl  which  that 
daring  leader  in  the  revolution,  and 
his  brave  followers,  took  refuge  from 
the  British  invaders. 

The  lands  in  Orangeburg  show 
signs  of  former  wealth,  and  are  of 
good  quality,  but  under  the  free  la- 
bor system,  tlley  can  be  purchased 
low.  The  country  from  Branchvillle 
to  Augusta,  avc  passed  over  during 
the  night. 

THE  FAIR  AT  AUGUSTA. 

The  grounds  were  the  prettiest  we 
ever  saw,  everything  being  new  and 
complete.  Evidently  no  expense 
had  been  spared  to  put  everything 
in  thorough  order.  The  first  day, 
we  made  the  rounds  of  the  various 
departments  in  the  interesting  com- 
pany of  Major  Engelhard,  the  ac- 
complished Editor  of  the  Wilming- 
ton Journal,  and  we  found  every 
department  of  industry  and  art 
thoroughly  made  up. 

It  is  useless  for  us  to  attempt  a 
description  of  everything  we  saw, 
for  neither  time  or  space  will  per- 
mit it. 

The  mechanical  exhibition  was  a 
full  one,  and  the  finest  we  ever  saw. 
We  observed  that  Messrs.  Farmer 
k  Wainwright,  of  Wilson,  were  there 
with  their  Cotton  and  Corn  Plow, 
which  took  a  premium  over  all  com- 


petitors. The  Edgecombe  Cotton 
Plow  of  Messrs.  A.  J,  Hines  &  Co., 
though  sent  in  time,  did  not  arrive, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  'which  our 
railroads  deal  with  every  thing  going 
South  ;  but  anything  for  the  North, 
and  destined  to  put  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  northern  people,  is 
sent  through  without  delay,  and 
"on  double  quick  time." 

Some  of  the  hogs  on  exhibition 
at  the  Augusta  Fair  were  very  fine 
ones,  but  they  were  not  natives.  We 
don't  remember  to  have  seen  a 
southern  hog  for  which  we  would 
have  paid  the  express  charges  home. 

As  to  the  Agricultural  Congress, 
we  fear  it  will  prove  a  farce  ;  for 
instead  of  endeavoring  to  make  a 
constitution  and  by-laws,  and  get 
the  Congress  in  good  working  order,, 
the  time  was  wasted  in  argument 
and  buncombe  speech-making.  We 
left  home  with  high  hopes  that  some 
organization  would  be  perfected  for 
the  practical  good  of  agriculturalists 
of  the  South,  but  returned  much 
disappointed. 

This  Congress  is  to  meet  at  Sel- 
ma,  Alabama,  next  fall,  and  we 
trust  that  something  of  a  definite 
nature  will  thert  and  there  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Cotton  States  Fair  were  most  excel- 
lent productions,  abounding  in  good 
sense  and  timely  practical  sugges- 
tions. We  present  in  this  number 
of  the  Farmer,  the  address  of  Hon. 
Horace  Capron,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  to' 
it  we  invite  the  special  attention'  of 
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all  southern  readers.  That  of  the 
Hon.  Barnes  Compton,  of  Mary- 
land, though  extempore,  (having 
been  called  on  without  notice,)  was 
a  most  excellent  and  wise  discourse, 
and  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
prepared  for  publication.  The 
speech  of  Dr.  Tutt,  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Congress,  was  also 
a  very  fine  and  practical  production. 

Altogether,  the  Cotton  States 
Fair  was  a  success,  and  cannot  fail 
in  the- most  beneficial  effects  on  the 
Agricultural  interests  of  the  Cotton 
States. 

Our  thanks  are  clue  for  the  old 
Georgia  hospitality  Ave  received  at 
the  hands  of  new  found  friends  in 
Agusta,  and  altogether,  we  are 
highly  pleased  with  our  visit.  We 
saw  no  signs  of  "  disloyalty,"  but 
abundant  evidences  of  good  hard 
work. 


First  Annua!  Fair  of  the  Roanoke 
and  Tar  River  ^Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

We  had  only  just  got  home  from 
Georgia,  when  the  Fair  of  the  Ro- 
anoke and  Tar  River  Agricultural 
Society  came  on,  and  on  Monday, 
the  seventh  November,  we  left  home 
on  our  way  to  attend  that  exhibi- 
tion. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  visit 
these  new  and  beautiful  grounds, 
with  their  perfect  appointments  and 
complete  outfit  of  buildings.  To 
somebody,  much  credit  is  due  for  the 
great  skill  displayed  in  the  planning 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  as 
well  as  for  the  immense  amount  of 
Work  done  in  so  short  a  time. 


Of  the  exhibition  itself,  we  think 
no  one  will  for  a  moment  say  that  it 
was  other  than  a  complete  success-- 
in  everything. 

Floral  Hall  seemed  to  be  the  cen- 
tre  of  attraction  for  the  young  folks, 
and  thousands  wended  their  way 
thither.  Passing  through  the  Hall,, 
our  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
portraits  of  Lee  and  Jackson,  and 
suspended  over  these,  "  they  have 
crossed  over  the  river  to  rest." 
While  gazing  in  solemn  admiration 
at  these  Southern  types  of  immortal 
greatness,  the  lines, 

"  On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground," 
presented  themselves  with  a   iorce 
and  significance  they   never  before 
possessed  for  us. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Jones,  of  Petersburg, 
milliner  and  dress-maker  added  very 
much  to  the  Fair  by  the  samples  of 
ladies  goods  she  had  on  exhibition. 
Mrs.  Jones  is  a  native  and  former 
resident  of  North  Carolina,  and  if 
our  ladies  have  occasion  to  send  out 
of  the  State  for  any  article  of  dress, 
we  cordially  commend  Mrs.  J.  to 
their  attention  and  consideration. 

The  ladies  of  the  Roanoke  did 
their  whole  duty.  They  had  their 
Hall  fitted  up  in  the  most  artistic 
style,  and  everything  on  exhibition 
was  arranged  with  that  neatness 
and  taste  common  to  refined  woman, 
and  the  articles  of  their  own  handi- 
work were  both  numerous  and  at- 
tractive. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  specify 
the  various  articles  on  exhibition.- 
The  mechanical  department  was 
very  good,    and   we    observed    that- 
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Messrs.  Farmer  &  Wainwright,  of 
Wilson,  were  on  hand  with  their 
plow.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Hines  &  Co., 
of  this  place,  met  with  the  same 
misfortune  that  attended  their  efforts 
to  enter  the  Edgecomhe  cotton  plow 
at  the  Augusta  Fair,  the  railroad 
authorities  permitting  their  plows, 
intended  for  the  exhibition,  to  re- 
main at  Rocky  Mount  three  days, 
as  we  are  properly  informed. 

The  stock  department  was  a  fine 
exhibition.  Gen.  Matt.  Ransom 
had  his  blooded  stock  out,  as  well  as 
many  others.  Here  we  wish  to  say 
that  Gen.  Ransom  deserves  great 
credit  for  introducing  into  our  State 
such  stock  at  this  time,  and  in  this 
movement  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  stock,  and  a  renewed 
interest  in  stocK  raising,  we  trust 
he  is  but  the  pioneer,  and  that  he 
will  soon  have  followers  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

The  hogs  we  saw  at  Weldon  were 
fine  ones  ;  and,  as  our  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  filling 
their  smoke-houses  with  porkers  of 
their  own  raising,  we  hope  to  see, 
at  the  next  fair,  a  still  finer  exhibi- 
tion of  hogs. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Weldon 
Fair  was  a  fine  success — far  exceed- 
ing our  expectations  ;  and  we  are 
not  a  little  gratified  to  note  this 
evidence  of  industry,  perseverance 
and  prosperity  of  our  Roanoke 
friends. 

On  Wednesday  night  we  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  society,  and  were 
much  interested   in   what  we  heard. 


We  learned  from  a  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  Scotland  Neck  section,  (his 
given  name  we  did  not  hear,)  that 
he  had  raised  on  one  acre  this  year, 
oats  and  clover  enough  to  feed  one 
horse  twenty  months.  That  staunch- 
farmer  and  genial  gentleman,  Mr.- 
Richard  Smith,  President  of  the 
society,  stated  that  he  knew  a  piece-' 
of  land  which  had  been  in 
oats  ten  successive  years,  and  the 
yield  increased  annually.  This  land 
had  been  seeded  hut  once.  After 
cutting  off  the  crop  the  first  sum- 
mer, the  stubble  was  immediately 
plowed  in,  and  a  sufficiency  of  grain 
came  up  to  give  a  good  stand,  and 
this  had  been  repeated  and  contin- 
ued for  ten  years,  the  crop  increas- 
ing with  each  succeeding  year. 

Will  not  these  gentlemen  let  us: 
hear  from  them,  and,  with  their 
pens,  tell  us  all  about  raising  oats,' 
clover,  grasses,  &c.  Our  readers' 
are  becoming  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  grain  growing,  and  we 
desire  to  aid  them  with  all  the  in- 
formation we  can  command  ;  and' 
we  appeal  to  the  intelligent  officers 
and  members  of  the  Roanoke  and' 
Tar  River  Agricultural  Society, 
who,  as  a  class,  are  excelled  by  far- 
mers nowhere,  to  give  us  the  bene1- 
fit  of  their  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. 

We  have  had  to  curtail  the  space' 
of  the  Horticultural  department  for' 
this  an!  the  last  number,  or  rather' 
we  have  occupied  it  with  other  mat-" 
ter.      Hope  to  do  so  no  more. 
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Notes   on    Practical     Farming. 

We  have  received  several  in- 
quiries in  regard  to  the  article  in 
our  last,  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Jno. 
L.  Bridgers,  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  continued.  A  general  interest 
has  awakened  in  the  subject,  and 
the  hope  is  expressed  by  many  that 
Col.  Bridgers  will  treat  the  farming 
public  with  a  series  of  articles  from 
his  practical  pen. 

We  can  promise  our  readers  that 
the  article  will  be  continued,  and 
we  would  say  that  it  has  been  una- 
voidably left  out  of  this  number. 


iiiiiffifiii  iiiiiii 


Dr.  ,T.    W.    JO.  YE 8, 


Amicus    Plato,    amicus   Socrates,    sed  magi 
arnica  Veritas. 
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Counting;  the  Cost. 


The  desire  has  been  expressed 
by  many  of  our  readers  that  our  in- 
telligent corresponpent,  "  P.,"  who, 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Far- 
mer, contributed  a  valuable  article 
on  the  operatious  of  a  farm,  will 
furnish  another,  giving  the  opera- 
tions of  a  farm  on  which  the  owner 
produces  all  his  supplies, and  super- 
intends in  person.  We  hope  he 
will  comply  with  such  a  generally 
expressed  wish  of  the  farming  com- 
munity, and  the  desire  of  many 
abroad. 


Caps  Fear  Agricultural  Society. 


Our  article  on  this  Fair  unavoid- 
ably crowded  out,  and  we  ask  the 
indulgence  of  our  Cape  Fear  friends. 
All  we  have  said  of  the  other  fairs 
toay  be  said  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and 
much  more,  but  our  forms  were 
closed  before  we  could  get  our  arti- 
cle in.     So  it  is, 


The  last  day  of  December  ends 
the  year.  It  reminds  us  that  our 
final  end  is  one  year  nearer.  It  is 
winter ;  the  Lord  of  all  has  ordered 
it,  that  he  who  has  not  worked  in 
spring  and  autumn,  shall  be  hungry 
and  cold  in  winter.  The  nights  are 
long,  and  by  our  warm  fires  we  may 
look  back  on  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  and  then  arrange  for  the  one 
that  is  coming.  How  fitting  the 
time  to  cast  up  our  accounts,  and 
see  how  we  stand.  Have  we  made 
or  have  we  lost.  If  the  year  has 
been  unprofitable  by  cause  of  our 
mismanagement,  we  should  turn 
about  and  look  for  a  better  way. 
If  we  have  not  met  the  obbgations 
of  the  year,  nor, can  as  we  obligated, 
we  should  go  to  see  our  creditor, 
learn  his  will  and  make  arrange- 
ments that  will  be  agreeable  to 
him.  Settle  with  him  in  some  way, 
that  Ave  be  not  burdened  the  next 
year  by  pressing  obligations  of  the 
last.  "  Sufficent  unto  the  day  is 
the  trouble  thereof."  Wherein,  we 
find  wrong,  change  ;  tho'  it  cost  us 
the  exchange  of  ';  sumptuous  fare 
every  day,"  and  a  stately  palace 
for  plain  meat  and  bread  and  a  log 
hut.  From  every  mistake,  we  may 
get  wisdom  and  profit.  If  we  have 
made  money,  wo  may  spend  it  and 
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use  it,  not  as  to  what  we  expect  to 
be  or  have  been,  but  as  to  what  we 
are  now.  Be  not  over-thoughtful  to 
appear  like  our  forefathers,  or  we 
may  appear  ridiculous,  for  they  may 
have  beep  common  day  laborers,  or 
the  "  owners  of  the  cattle  on  a  thou- 
sand hills." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we  should 
cast  up  our  accounts  and  see  how 
much  money  we  have,  and  then  live 
accordingly,  regardless  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  can't  do  right  and  do 
otherwise.  And,  withal,  forget  not 
the  tithes  due  the  good  Lord. 

Outdoors,  we  can  do  but  little  in 
our  gardens.  We  may  plant  gar- 
den peas,  small  onions,  and  earth 
up  celery  in  dry  weather.  Trans 
plant  and  prune  our  fruit  trees  and 
vines,  drain  our  ground,  and  make 
compost. 


They  are  both  good  growers  and 
healthy.  They  require  little  or  no 
pruning  ;  good  support,  and  top 
dressing  of  wood  pile  manure  or 
scrapings  from  the  high  lands  of  the 
woods  every  fall.  They  live  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Plant  them  in 
fall  and  winter  in  high  dry  ground, 
where  they  can  get  the  most  sun, 
and  unobstructed  circulation  of  air. 
Re  careful  how  you  buy  strange 
plants  of  vines  or  fruit. 


Transplanting  and  Pruning. 

In  answer  to  some  inquiries  as  to 
transplanting  and  pruning,  we  state 
that  fruit  trees  may  be  transplanted 
from  November  till  almost  the  last 
of  March — -from  the  time  the  leaves 
fall  till  they  appear  again — though 
best  in  November.  The  same  is 
true  of  pruning.  During  that  time 
the  fluids  of  the  tree  are  at  their  great- 
est rest,  and  will  undergo  any  oper- 
ation with  less  danger,  and  recover 
more  rapidly  from  any  injury  or 
wound. 

We  expect  much  from  the  black 
gra,pe  that  grows  so  common  in  our 
woods.     It  is  our  favorite.     Try  it. 

We  advise  our  people  to  plant  tl:o 
s^uppernong  and  our  black   grape. 


Grape  Vines. 

"  Have  you  a  choice  grape  cutting 
that  you  want  to  grow  ?  Then  go 
to  the  woods,  dig  some  ro:ts  of  a 
wild  vine,  cut  diem  into  pieces  of 
about  six  inches  long,  cut  your 
choice  grape  vine  or  cutting  into 
pieces  of  only  one,  or  at  most,  two 
buds;  insert  the  lower  end  by  the 
common  cleft-grafting  method  into 
the  piece  of  wild  vine  root,  plant  it 
in  the  earth,  leaving  the  bud  of  the 
cutting  just  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  Every  one  so,  made  will 
grow,  and  in  two  years  become  bear- 
ing plants." 

The  above  is  a  clipping  from  an 
old  newspaper,    and   concisely   de- 
scribes the  process  of  manufacturing 
\  grape  vines,  successfully  tried  with 
the  root  of  an  old  Isabella  vine  in 
I  Pawtueket  last  November. 

Our  woods  are  full  of  wild  grape 
:  vines,  and  there  are  tons  of  choice 
'  cuttings  which  must  necessarily  be 
clipped  from  valuable  cultivated 
i  vines  this  winter.  Now,  let  every 
one  who  wants  a  grape  plantation, 
1  and  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
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the  best  early  varieties,  go  to  his 
neighbor  in  November,  and  ask  him 
for  trimmings  of  Concord,  R  ogers's 
Hybrids,  Delaware,  or  other  most 
desirable  early  vines;  then  let  him 
provide  himself  with  a  grape  vine 
root,  either  wild  or  of  some  hardy 
garden  variety  like  the  Isabella — 
ripening  too  late  to  be  valuable 
here — and  proceed  to  plant  and 
graft  as  above. 

But,  after  having  planted  and  left 
the  bud  of  the  cutting  just  level  with 
the  top  of  the  ground,  do  one  thing 
more.  Cover  the  bud  with  a  mound 
of  earth  a  foot  high  for  the  winter, 
and  carefully  uncover  it  in  the 
spring.  Or,  if  you  choose,  invert 
over  the  bud  a  very  small  flower-pot, 
cover  this  with  a  handful  of  straw, 
and  bury  the  whole  for  the  winter 
under  a  pile  of  earth. — Boston  Jour^ 
nal  of  Chemistry. 


— m>-  <2J>-^— 


The    Summer    of    1370. 

Prof.  Loomis,  of  New  Haven, 
gives  in  the  College  Oourant  a  sum- 
mary of  the  meteorology  of  the  past 
summer,  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  sea- 
son, both  for  its  high  temperature 
and  the  small  amount  of  rain. 
Meteorological  records  have  been 
kept  at  New  Haven  from  1778  to 
the  present  time,  and  the  past  sum- 
mer was  the  hottest  known  in  all 
that  time.  The  next  hottest  was 
that  of  1780,  the  mean  temperature 
of  which  was  about  throe  quarters 
of  a  degree  below  that  of  1870. 

By  means  of  observations  made 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  New 


Haven — at  Newport,  Rhode  Island 
— this  comparison  can  be  extended 
fifteen  years  further  back,  to  1763. 
The  hottest  summer  during  this 
period  was  that  of  1773,  the  mean 
temperature  of  which  was  just  the 
same  as  that  of  1870.  If,  however, 
we  take  the  four  months,  June, 
July,  August  and  September,  we 
find  that  they  have  averaged  hotter 
this  year  than  for  any  year  since 
1763,  a  period  of  108  years. 

The  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
rain  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
high  temperature.  After  giving  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  amount  of 
rain  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1870  compared  with  twenty-eight 
preceding  years,  Professor  Loomis 
remarks:  "It  will  be  seen  that  in 
January  Ave  had  considerably  more 
rain  than  usual;  but  since  that  time 
eacli  month  has  shown  a  deficiency, 
which  in  eight  months  amounts  to 
twelve  inches.  For  the  past  five 
months  the  deficiency  is  10.76  inch- 
es; that  is,  the  aggregate  fall  of 
rains  has  been  less  than  half  the 
average,  while  the  temperature  has 
been  the  highest  known  for  more 
than  a  century.  The  fall  of  rain 
for  the  past  five  months  has  been 
less  than  for  the  same  months  in  any 
year  embraced  in  the  record.  It  is 
not  strange,  then,  that  this  vicinity 
should  have  suffered  from  drought, 
and  it  is  only  remarkable  that  the 
injury  to  vegetation  should  not  have 
been  more  serious  than  it  has  been." 


O.  C.  FAREAR, 
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Letter  from  "  Carolina." 


3fessrs.  Editors  Reconstructed 
Farmer  :  The  addition  of  a  Ladies' 
Department  to  the  Farmer,  attests 
your  approbation  of  the  suggestion 
in  my  former  letter.  I  thank  you 
for  so  promptly  and  gallantly  open- 
ing your  columns  for  the  benefit  of 
my  sex,  I  also  thank  "  Lelia  Lee," 
who,  with  the  sincerity  of  a  true 
woman  in  a  good  cause,  has  added 
her  approving  voice,  and  (what  is 
better)  promised  to  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise.  I  trust  all 
Southern  women  will  respond  with 
the  same  noble  determination,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
you  extend  to  them.  As  "  Lelia 
Lee  "  says,  ;f  we  may  commence  with 


homely  topics,"  but  we  must  re- 
member to  "despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things." 

"  Lelia  Lee  "  proposes  a  Avider 
field  than  I  dared  to  hope  would  be 
opened  for  our  efforts,  but  I  endorse 
her  position  and  hail  the  prospect 
with  joy.  A  mind  left  to  itself  will 
stagnate,  and  then  gradually  degen- 
erate ;  but  interchange  of  ideas  will 
always  suggest  new  trains  of 
thought,  and  offensive  argument 
elicit  defensive  argument,  and  thus 
we  may  go  on  strengthening  and 
improving  our  intellects,  until  we 
may  grasp  and  discuss  subjects 
which  interest,  and  sometimes  puz- 
zle the  strong  mind  of  man.  We 
do  not  intend  to  cope  with  the 
stronger  sex,  nor  to  advocate  the 
mooted  question  of  woman  s  rights; 
but  we  will  maintain  the  sovereign' 
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ty  of  woman  as  queen  of  the  fire- 
side, and  hold  that  intelligence  and 
refinement  are  necessary  to  the  full 
and  proper  performance  of  the  high- 
er duties  which  devolve  on  woman. 
Gail  Hamilton  makes  a  strong  point 
when  she  says, "A  woman  who  is  not 
the  equal  of  men,  is  not  fit  to  be 
the  mother  of  men,"  but  even  this 
fails  to  convince  me  that  she  advo- 
cates what  is  best  and  most  enno- 
bling in  my  sex.  We  have  all  the 
rights  we  wish.  We  do  not  crave 
equality — we  are  satisfied  with  com- 
panionship. If.  the  woman  is  to  be 
a  "helpmeet,"  she  must  be  able  to 
comprehend  and  assist  in  what  the 
mind  of  man  conceives  and  exe- 
cutes.    But  I  am  digressing. 

I  assure  "  Lelia  Lee  "  that  when 
I  spoke  of  "  farmers'  wives,"  I  had 
no  wish  to  exclude  any  from  the  ben- 
efit of  the  department,  and  you, 
Messrs.  Editors,  welcome  her  cor- 
dially, I  am  sure.  However,  the 
fact  that  she  is  not  now  a  farmer 's 
wife,  is  no  proof  that  she  will  never 
be,  and  possibly  she  may  yet  find 
a  personal  application  for  that  which 
I  sought  for  the  farmers'  wives. 
Time  vail  teli.  Then,  too,  whatever 
interests  and  instructs,  the  farmers' 
wife  will  prove  of  benefit  to  any 
woman  interested  in  the  solid  and 
earnest  duties  of  life. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  since  you 
have  so  kindly  appropriated  a  cor- 
ner of  your  sauctum  to  our  use,  1 
hope  my  sisters  of  the  Sunny  Land 
will  come  forward  and  help  to 
brighten  and  adorn  it.    I  know  that 


editors,  however  courteous,  are  none 
the  less  formidable;  but  I  beg  of 
them  to  come  bravely,  and  by  co- 
operation and  mutual  assistance,  in- 
sure success  to  the  department,  and 
benefit  and  pleasure  to  themselves. 
Letters  of  approbation  and  smiles  of 
welcome  will  not  suffice.  Literary 
aid  is  essential  to  its  success,  and 
that  success  must  emanate  from  wo- 
man in  order  to  be  acceptable  to*' 
the  sisterhood. 

Hoping  "Lelia  Lee"  may  continue 
to  have  attacks  of  "  eavoethes' 
scribendi,"  and  that  many  others 
may  be  similarly  affected,  all  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ladies'  depart- 
ment, I  am,  yours  truly, 

"  Carolina." 
Falkland,  Pitt  Co.,  K  C. 


— <§— ^s2»-  -"$*—- 


"An!  the  true  rule  is  —  a  true 
wife  in  her  husband's  house,  is  his- 
servant :  it  is  in  his  heart  that  she 
is  queen. 

Whatever  of  the  best  he  can  con- 
cieve,  it  is  her  part  to  be  ;  whatever 
of  the  highest  he  can  hope,  it  is 
her's  to  promise  ;  all  that  is  dark 
in  him,  she  must  purge  into  purity; 
all  that  is  failing  in  him,  she  must 
strengthen  into  truth.  From  her, 
through  all  the  world's  clamor,  he 
must  win  his  praise  :  in  her,  through 
all  the  world's  warfare,  he  must 
find  his  peace." — John  Rushin. 


"  Mother,"  said  a  little  five  year 
old  child,  "sister  Mary  sweared." 
"Why,  what  did  she  say?"  "I 
heard  her  say  she  wouldn't  wear 
those  darned  stockings  to  church.7' 
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IN     MEMORY     OF 

Mit  Ei 

BY   FANNY  DOWNING. 

GONE  TO  GOD! 
Gone  to  the  God  who  lent  him,  but  to  show 
To  what  a  height  humanity  may  grow. 
Then  from  the  grandest  glory,  earth  has  given, 
Removed  him  to  his  vacant  place  in  Heaven  ! 
"Would  He  had  lent  him  longer !   Oh  !  the  grief, 
The  keen,  <qwic'k  anguish,  hopeless  of  relief, 
That  thrills  the  Nation  as  a  single  soul, 
And  raeks  it  with  emotion  past  control, 
As  it  takes  home  the  meaning,  desolate  and  dread 
Of  this  short  sentence  :     General  Lee  is  Dead  ! 
We  thought  the  South  knew  sorrow's  limit ;  now  we  know 
The  deepest  depth  within  the  deepest  depth  of  woe ! 

Can  it  be  well  to  grieve 
Thus  greatly  ?     It  can  but  be  well ! 

Yet  let  us  leave 
Our  sorrow  for  a  season  and  recall 
Our  dead  among  us  ;  let  the  spell 
Of  our  grand  Past  come  o'er  us,  and  go  back 
Beneath  the  wizzard  mem'ry's  magic  thrall, 
To  those  departed  days  along  whose  track 
Our  Sun  of  glory  shone  with  dazzling  ray, 
That  gilded  and  will  ever  gild  the  GREY  ! 
Let  our  Confederate  days  come  back  again, 
With  all  their  pleasure,  their  pride ;  their  pain 
Which  was  not  pain,  for,  held  by  our  high  Hope, 
We  ne'er  shall  know  such  other  in  life's  scope  ! 
Suffering  became  transmuted  into  something  grand, 
And  we  rejoiced  to  suffer  for  the  Southern  land  ! 
Oh  !  days  of  high  heroic  daring,  at  whose  breath 
We  laughed  at  danger  and  we  greeted  death 
For  Cause  and  Country,  as  a  priceless  prize, 
And  died  for  Dixie  with  exultant  eyes  ! 
When  bosoms  bounded  to  one  mighty  thought ! 
When  beings  were  to  superhuman  strength  upwrought! 
One  heart,  one  mind,  one  soul,  one  spirit  burned, 
And  to  one  glorious  purpose  truly  turned  ! 
Hearts,  hopes,  salvation,  freedom,  hung  on  One — 
lie  deeps  beneath  the  turf  of  Lexington  !  . 

•Jf.  *  *  =;<  t-  *  *  *  * 

That  man  may  God's  own  likeness  be 

And  bear  the  impress  of  His  hand, 

Our  hearts  can  fitly  understand 
And  find  the  proof  in  ROBERT  LEE  ! 
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Bear  witness,  ye  who  stood  beside 
^tour  glorious  General,  like  a  rock 
Enclosed  in  ocean's  surging  shock, 

And  deemed  the  battle's  crimson  tide, 

As  welcome  as  the  dew  that  drops 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 
At  summer  evening's  softest  close, 

To  win  one  word  from  his  grand  lips  ! 

LEE'S  SOLDIERS  !     You  who  loved  him  so, 
That  for  his  honor  and  the  South, 
You  rushed  upon  destruction's  mouth, 

Just  as  -  MARS  ROBERT  "  bade  you  go  ! 

Speak  Southern  women,  we  who  gave 
Our  best,  our  beautiful,  our  brave 
Our  heart's  whole  treasures  to  his  nod, 

As  freely  as  we  give  to  God  ! 

Heavens  !  how  we  love  him  !     It  may  be^ 

If  we  had  loved  him  somewhat  less, 

And  God  the  more,  that  we  might  see 

Him  still  among  us ;  still  might  bless 

His  living  presence  ;  still  be  led 

By  his  example  ;  strive  to  tread 

The  path  his  footsteps  trod,  and  still 

Be  swayed  by  his  life-acted  will ! 

How  much  we  owe  him  !     Who  can  guess 

The  sum  of  good  and  nobleness, 

He  gave  us,  who  unconscious  stood 

The  grand  embodiment  of  Good! 

He  being  dead  yet  speaketh.     Let  each  word, 

Which  in  its  pure  and  simple  grandeur  stirred 

Our  very  souls  within  us,  still  abide 

Deep  in  our  mem'ries,  safeguard,  beacon,  guide, 

To  form  the  future  which  we  still  can  claim, 

And  wreathe  fresh  laurels  ;  sound  his  deathless  fame. 

We  meet  to-day  to  praise  him  ;  praise  seems  dim, 

Faint,  feeble,  futile,  which  we  offer  him  ! 

Like  children  crying  for  a  father's  loss, 

We  bend  bewildered  with  our  crushing  cross. 

The  world  will  praise  him  ;  we  can  only  tell 

How  much  we  loved  and  love  him,  and  how  well, 

He  sleeps  as  sleep  the  well-beloved  of  God, 

His  honored  ashes  resting  'neath  the  sod 

Which  covers  him  who  loved  him,  his  great  Chief, 

Whose  going  made  theSouth's  first  bitter  grief, 

"  Right  Arm  "  and  "  Head  "  together.     Were  it  best 

The  mighty  two  should  wait,  on  Richmond's  breast, 
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The  Archangel's  trump  and  summons,  which  shall  be 
For  STONEWALL  JACKSON  and  for  ROBERT  LEE, 

Not  even  in  death  divided  ?     It  recks  not 
What  space  of  Southern  soil  shall  be  the  spot 
Selected  to  enshrine  and  hold  in  trust, 
The  mortal  portion  of  his  precious  dust ; 
For,  buried  deep,   his  grand  immortal  part 
Finds  its  true  grave  in  every  Southern  heart  1 


[Written  for  the  Reconstructed  Fanner. J 


SEVENTEEN    AMD    SEVENTY. 


BY    PHILO. 


Oh  !  a  famous  stream  is  the  River  of  Time, 

Oft  sung  in  the  poet's  lay, 
Whose  waters  dash  with  a  plaintive  chyme, 

As  it  flows  on  its  winding  way  ; 
On  its  winding  way  thro'  a  sunny  land, 

There's  many  a  changeful  sky  ; 
And  the  rippling  waves  that  wash  the  sand, 

Dash  sometimes  wild  and  high. 

Oh  !  the  shelving  shore  is  wondrous  fair, 

'Neath  the  morning's  dewy  kiss  ; 
And  the  Syren  song  on  the  summer  air 

Is  freighted  with  dreams  of  bliss. 
And  the  waters  gleam  with  a  golden  light 

From  the  dip  of  the  Fairy's  wings, 
As  she  steers  the  barque  o'er  the  waters  bright. 

While  a  magic  song  she  sings. 

The  barque  is  filled  with,  the  hopes  of  youth, 

All  bright  in  the  morning  sun  ; 
And  dreams  of  a  life  of  love  and  truth 

With  a  chosen  faithful  one  ; 
For  the  soul  is  charmed   with  the  songs  of  joy. 

And  the  waters  golden  sheen ; 
And  life  is  a  bliss,  without  alloy, 

To  the  heart  of  seventeen. 


Oh !  drear  and  bleak  is  the  barren  shore, 

In  the  waning  evening  light, 
And  the  syren  song  is  heard  no  rnore 

O'er  the  waters  once  so  bright. 
Far  down  the  stream  is  the  Fairy  guide, 

Who  sung  in  the  gladsome  morn, 
And  the  barque  floats  loose  on  the  turbid  tide, 

For  the  snowy  sails  are  gone. 

And  the  freight  of  hopes  and  dreams  and  fears 

Went  down  in  the  eddying  waves  ; 
They  struggled  well  in  the  Ocean  of  Years, 
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Then  sank  to  their  silent  graves. 
And  now  'tis  filled  with  the  tears  of  woe, 

That  fell  for  the  loss  of  love  ; 
And  memories  bright  of  the  Long  Ago, 

And  hopes  of  a  life  above. 

Many  bright  things  hope  thought  would  smile 

And  cheer  in  the  Realm  of  Tears, 
Were  buried  with  grief  on  the  Beautiful  Isle. 

'Midst  the  light  of  departed  years  ; 
And  the  eve  of  life  finds  drooping  eyes, 

All  tired  of  the  tossing  sea, 
For  life  has  proved  but  a  Yale  of  Sighs 

To  the  heart  of  seventy. 
Icvember  17th,  1870. 


Head-Work  in  the   Kitchen.       :  but  bv     ffoinw  by    the 


can  always   accomplish 


clock    you 
at   least    a 
The  housekeeper  who  is  obliged  j  third  more  than  you  would   without 
to    content  herself  with    untrained  j  such  a  system.     Lingering  and  dal- 
servants,    as    most  of   us  are,    will  '  lying  over  the  morning  dish-washing 


usually  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  want  of  a  head  to  her  machine. 
The  hands  may  be  broad  and  the 
arms  strong,  and  the  mind  ever  so 
willing,  yet  chao3  will  prevail  in  the 
kitchen  where  there  is  no  ability  for 
head-work.  The  only  substitute  is 
to  let  your  own  brains  work  for 
both.  This  may  be  done  so  skill- 
fully that  yon  will  by  degrees  de- 
velop a  talent  in  your  "  help  "  which 
you  never  dreamed  was  there.  One 
of  the  foremost  requisites  of  a  well- 
ordered  kitchen  is  a  good  clock. 
Then  teach  your  girl  to  watch  its 
hands  through  all  the  operations  of 
the  working  day.  A  cheerful  word 
and  skillful  touch  or  two  in  reduc- 


effectually  clogs  the  wheels  for  all 
day.  Many  a  girl  I  have  known, 
who,  if  left  to  herself,  would  barely 
get  her  kettles  in  readiness  to  put 
on  the  dinner.  Any  system  by 
which  you  can  expedite  this  business 
will  add  greatly  to  the  sum  of  the 
day's  work.  Remember  to  remind 
her  over  night  to  have  the  morning 
kindlings  at  hand,  the  bread  sponge 
set,  the  basket  of  clothes  sprinkled 
and  folded,  and  then  show  her  next 
day  the  great  advantage  to  herself 
of  thus  taking  suitable  forethought 
about  her  work.  You  must  not  be 
discouraged  if  you  have  to  remind 
her  of  these  things  over  and  over 
again,   but    remember    that    she   is 


ing  to  a  system  a  disordered  kitchen  j  really  but  an  untutored,    grown-up 


table  will  work  wonders 

"Now,  Susan,  see  if  your  dishes 
cannot  all  be  washed  and  in  their 
places  by  such  an  hour,"  will  place 
something  definite  before  the  mind, 
and  will  cause  more  despatch  than 
if  the  time  was  not  fixed.  Laying 
out  work  for  each  hour  is  the  true 
way  to  accomplish  much  in  any  pur- 
suit. It  is  true  that  you  will  not 
always    bring    matters     out    even, 


child,  and  requires  line  upon  line. 
It  is  not  our  own  case  or  pleasure 
we  are  sent  into  this  world  to  seek, 
but  to  acquire  right  characters  our- 
selves, .and  to  help  train  others  for 
excellence  and  usefulness.  Surely 
not  one  of  the  least  of  a  house- 
keeper's duties  is  to  train  as  well  as 
she  can  these  poor  girls  committed 
for  a  time  to  her  care. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  M;c- 
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Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Sampson  County  Agricultural 
Society  ;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
I  come  as  no  philosopher  or  chemist 
to  advance  any  particular  theory  of 
either  of  these  sciences;  neither  do 
I  come  before  you  as  a  politician 
seeking  office,  nor  a  statesman  ad- 
vancing this  or  that  theory  of  gov- 
ernment. But  I  come  simply  as  a 
plain  farmer  of  trie  country,  with 
my  ovm  experience  as  a  practical 
farmer,  and  my  theory  of  good  hard 
work. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  in- 
telligent people,  that  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  men  acquire 
their  principle  food  and  all  their 
raiment. 

While  science  teaches  us  of  what 
the  soil  is  composed,  and  theory 
suggests  its  management  ;  yet  to 
;the  practical  farmer  is  left  the  duty  | 
of  testing  this  science  and  reducing, 
-by  experience  and  observation,  this 
theory  to  practice.  The  chemist 
can  tell  us  of  what  our  soil  is  com- 
posed, and  of  that  which  he  sub- 
jects to  an  analytical  test,  he  tells 
what  property  is  wanting  to  render 
it  perfect  and  capable  of  producing 
good  crops.  Yet  on  every  farm,  I 
may  say,  the  soil  is  as  varied  as  the 
growth,  and  to  succeed  the  farmer 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  learn  to  be 


his  own  chemist  by  actual  experi- 
ment on  his  farm. 

I  have  known  the  most  eminent 
theorists  to  make  the  most  complete 
failures  in  farming,  simply  from  a 
want  of  the  practical  knowledge  to 
conduct  the  operations  on  a  farm. 

One  of  the  best  theorists  on  drain- 
age Edgecombe  county  has  ever  had 
within  my  recollection,  undertook 
a  large  and  valuable  farm,  with  a 
strong  force  to  operate  it;  yet  on 
visiting  this  farm  three  years  after 
he  came  into  possession,  Ifoundnot 
a  single  ditch  of  sufficient  depth  to 
dry  the  soil.  Subsequently,  the 
management  of  this  farm  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  practical,  though 
illiterate  man,  and  the  first  thing  he 
did  was  just  what  the  educated  man 
of  science  said  could  not  be  done — ■ 
namely,  drain  the  laud  thoroughly  ■ 
and  the  result  was,  this  non-theori- 
zer,  by  sinking  the  ditches  to  a  pro- 
per depth,  doubled  the   production. 

A  good  farmer,  in  my  estimation, 
is  he  who  produces  most  with  the 
least  labor,  and  at  the  same  time 
adds  to  the  productive  qualities  of 
the  soil. 

Some  men  clear  up  the  best  lands, 
and  cultivate  them  annually  with- 
out rest,  or  returning  to  the  soil  the 
plant  food  taken  away,  and  in  a  few 
years    such    lands    arc   pronounced 
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■worthless.  Look  at  the  thousands 
of  acres  in  North  Carolina  grown 
up  in  "old-field  pines." 

Some  others  produce  heavy  crops 
to  the  amount  cultivated,  and  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  their  soil,  yet 
they  are  so  extravagant  in  com- 
mercial fertilizers  and  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  that  they  do  not 
prosper. 

Those  farmers  who  clear  land  and 
annually  take  from  its  fertilizing 
qualities,  restoring  none,  are  rob 
bing  posterity.  For,  undoubtedly, 
the  Creator  made  this  land  for  us  ! 
and  all  succeeding  ages ;  and  for 
us  to  destroy  the  productive  virtue 
of  the  soil,  is  to  perpetrate  a 
grand  larceny  on  future  generations. 

Those  farmers  who,  while  pro- 
ducing good  crops,  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  soil,  yet,  from  their  extrava- 
gance and  mismanagement  in  other 
respects,  do  not  prosper  themselves, 
are  self-robbers,  and  apparently 
harm  no  one  but  themselves;  never- 
theless they  impede  progress,  and 
are  little  better  than  cumberers  of 
the  ground. 

Our  ancestors,  within  the  period 
of  a  century,  have  put  to  the  plow 
millions  of  acres  of  the  very  best 
land,  and  cultivated  it  until  "worn 
out."  If  this  thing  is  to  go  on, 
pray  tell  me  how,  after  another  cen- 
tury or  so,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  are  to  subsist,  increasing  at 
the  rate  they  are. 

You  should  no  more  think  of  cul- 
tivating   year   after    year    without  i 
rest  or  food,  than  you    would   ride  j 
your  horse  day  by  day  without  food  j 
and  recreation,   for  the  one  will  be 
as  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  you 
and  your  children  as  the  other.  Bet- 
ter leave  your  children  rich  farms 
in  a  high  state   of  cultivation  and 
little  money,   than   leave  them  with 
worn  out  soils  and  pockets  full   of 


money.  The  money  will  make  them 
extravagant,  and  they  will  soon 
waste  it,  while  on  a  rich  soil  and  the 
knowledge  you  give  them  to  keep  it 
so,  will  be  worth  infinitely  more  than 
anything  else  you  can   leave  them. 

TO    PARENTS. 

And  now  let  me  address  the 
fathers  and  mothers  here  assembled 
before  me  : 

Parents,  you  have  passed  through 
the  most  remarkable  and  trying 
ordeal  any  people  of  your  civiliza- 
tion and  intelligence  were  ever  sub- 
jected to,  and  you  have  shown  a 
fortitude  and  endurance,  amounting 
at  once  to  an  heroism  never  sur- 
passed by  any  people  in  the  proud- 
est days  of  the  world's  mightiest 
chivalry,  and  if  you  but  do  your 
duty,  this  Southern  land  of  ours 
will  stand  the  eden  of  coming  ages. 

Your  political  and  social  system, 
involving  the  labor  system,  to  which 
you  were  all  your  lives  accustomed, 
have  been  entirely  swept  away,  and 
now  you  must  regard  it  as  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  adapt  yourselves  to  this 
wonderful  change,  since  you  are  un- 
able to  alter  it. 

I  know  you  have  abundant  cause 
of  complaint,  but  will  complaint 
avail  you  anything  ?  I  answer  that 
it  will  not.  You  have  a  great  duty 
before  you— the  duty  of  action,  ac- 
tion !  and  a  great  work  to  perform 
in  the  closing  years  of  your  lives. 
Work,  work,  is  the  great  word  with 
us  at  the  south  now,  and  the  gospel 
of  work  should  be  taught  and  thor- 
oughly instilled  into  the  minds  of 
those  of  the  rising  generation.  You 
must  educate  your  children  differ- 
ently from  what  you  may  have  hith- 
erto considered  necessary,  not  only 
in  the  school-room,  but  in  the  entire 
social  and  domestic  circle.  You 
should  instil  into  their  minds  the 
one   grand  leading  idea,  that  a  fin- 
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ished  education  embraces  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  to  work  and  make 
themselves  useful  in  the  various  pur- 
suits of  life. 

When  you  were  the  rich  owners 
of  negroes  you  sent  your  sons  to 
college,  who,  after  beating  through 
the  usual  course  of  these  mostly  de 
fective  institutions,  they  generally 
went  to  some  profession;  and  you  will 
bear  me  witness  that  they  have  rarely 
succeeded,  as  we  reckon  success 
in  this  nineteenth  century,  ihe 
reason  was,  you  owned  in  the  negro 
sufficient  patrimony,  and  the  duty 
of  or  necessity  for  exertion  never 
entered  their  heads.  Nor,  had  they 
been  trained  in  a  school  of  ideas, 
recognizing  such  duty,  or  providing 
for  such  necessity,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  such  exertion  was  made — 
no  success  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  neither 
so  well  provided  for,  or  possessed  of 
the  means  for  such  advantageous 
training,  have,  generally,  being  de- 
pendent, succeeded  in  whatever  pro 
i'ession  or  calling  they  have  enlisted. 

This  country  has  now  a  sufficien- 
cy of  professional  men  for  this  gen- 
eration, and  it  behooves  you  to  train 
your  sons  for  developing  the  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  country,  while  ed- 
ucating them  in  the  branches  of 
knowledge  most  useful  to  an  intelli- 
gent working  people. 

To  develop  the  hidden  and  inex- 
haustible resources  of  this  country 
of  ours,  there  is  work  for  all  the 
intellectual  power  we  can  bring  to 
bear  in  it;  and  not  to  have  recog- 
nized the  dignity  of  labor  would 
have  been  a  most  fatal  error  on  the 
part  of  all  those  nations,  which, 
without  our  natural  advantages, 
have  grown  so  great;  and  not  to 
make  that  recognition  now,  will 
prove  the  most  fatal  of  errors  to  us. 


You  should  teach  your  sons  that  to 
labor  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory  or 
in  the  mine,  is  equally  honorable 
and  praiseworthy  with  him  who 
toils  for  a  living  in  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  And  you  should  re- 
mind them  that  no  matter  what 
they  undertake,  steady  blows  and 
honest  licks  can  alone  accomplish 
success.  And  you  may  also  tell 
them  that  while  the  duties  of  the 
husbandman,  are  the  highest  and 
noblest  duties  of  man,  for  God  Al- 
mighty has  himself  said  so,  there 
arc  too  few  engaged  therein  com- 
pared with  the  other  professions 
and  callings.  The  harvest  has  in- 
deed been  plenty,  but  the  laborers 
few. 

Suppose  the  educated  class  of  this 
country  had,  for  the  last   half  cen- 
tury,  made  the    effort  in  behalf  of 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  in- 
terests, they   have  given   to   duping 
their  countrymen,  politically,  would 
they  have  failed  of  grand  results  ? 
I  Every    one    will     agree    that    they 
;  must  have    conferred    the    greatest 
benefits  on  their    country,   whereas 
\  the  talents    of   many    have    cursed 
!  their  brilliant  owners,  and  the  coun- 
j  try  that  it  is  now^  ours  to   improve, 
{  brighten  and  restore. 

T-.ach  your  boys  by  example,  as 
well  as  precept,  that  work  on  the 
farm,  in  the  machine  shop,  or  labor 
in  any  pursuit  is  not  lowering  to 
one's  dignity,  but  as  honorable  as  it 
is  noble  and  praisewonhy. 

Teach  these  youthful  maidens  be- 
fore me  that  it  is  far  from  unbecom- 
ing in  a  lady  to  engage  in,  and  learn, 
and,  when  necessary,  perform  all 
all  the  duties  of  housewifery. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  dis- 
possessed of  luxurious  living,  re- 
duced, as  the  saying  is,  must  not 
despond,  but  join  in  the  grand  effort 
of  the  Southern  people  to   rise  with 
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the  level  of  the  occasion,  and  by 
all  means  encourage  and  stimulate 
your  children  to  do  so.  No  longer 
look  back  to  the  past,  but  cast  your 
eyes  forward,  hoping  that  while 
your  pathway  in  some  things  has 
been  rough,  your  children's  may 
be  smoother. 

TO    THE    YOUNG    MEN. 

Young  men,  I  desire  your  special 
attention, for  I  have  at  all  times  taken 
a  great  interest  in  consulting  with, 
advising  and  aiding,  when  I  could, 
the  worthy  young  men  of  the  coun- 
try. I  know  that  more  depends  for 
your  success  when  you  first  start, 
and  how  you  start  than  most  per- 
sons suppose  or  allow.  You  must 
remember  that  the  whole  South  has 
undergone  a  great  change  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  part  of 
my  business  here  to  prompt  you  in 
the  assumption  of  the  great  duties  j 
which  must  soon  devolve  wholly  j 
upon  you,  for  upon  your  exertion,  [ 
young  gentlemen,  hangs  the  destiny 
of  your  country.  Therefore,  if  you  j 
have  neglected  them,  it  is  time  you 
began  to  study  and  cultivate  those 
manly  virtues  that  will  give  you 
strength  and  fortitude  for  the  great 
task  you  must  soon  take  upon  your- 
selves. 

I  will  suggest  for  your  considera- 
tion the  following  ideas,  which  I 
believe  and  hope  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  you  : 

Never  let  any  one  hear  you  in- 
quiring after  and  wishing  for  capi- 
tal to  commence  business  with  until 
you  prove  by  merit,  brains  and 
muscle  that  you  deserve  credit. 

Go  to  some  useful  employment  on 
the  farm,  in  the  machine  shop,  or 
other  occupation  to  which  an  honest 
and  industrious  inclination  may  lead 
you,  and  you  will  there  learn  that 
all  the  working  capital  of  this  coun- 


try has  been  made  by  perseverance 
and  prudence. 

Don't  sit  down  or  wander  about 
"waiting  for  something  to  turn  up" 
by  which  you  expect  to  obtain  a  for- 
tune, but  come,  come  to  the  farmer, 
The  field  is  large  enough  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  your  energy  of  body 
and  mind  ;  or  if  }rou  prefer  it,  go 
to  some  useful  trade  ;  (there  are  a 
variety  of  industrial  pursuits  invit- 
ing mind  and  muscle)  accept  one, 
and  by  diligent  attention,  capital 
will  seek  you. 

Show  to  the  world  that,  by  indus- 
try, integrity  and  promptness,  you 
will  do  to  depend  on,  and  you  can 
readily  command  all  the  aid  of  capi- 
tal you  want. 

If  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
think  not  to  continue  in  the  style  of 
living  your  fathers,  in  their  days  of 
independence  and  wealth  indulged, 
but  adapt  your  habits  to  your  cir- 
cumstances, and  be  careful  to  lay  up 
something  every  year,  and  you  may 
so  prosper  that  in  old  age  you  can 
return  to  the  style  you  were  in  ear- 
ly youth  accustomed  to. 

Don't  be  ashamed  of  work  be- 
cause you  may  be  the  son  of  parents 
once  wealthy,  and  if  wealthy  now, 
you  certainly  will  never  find  cause 
for  shame  in  putting  in  an  honest 
clay's  work,  for  we  have  all  been 
commanded  to  earn  the  bread  we 
eat  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  and  it 
was  ordained  by  the  Creator  that 
man  should  employ  his  time  in  some 
useful  occupation  or  other. 

If  any  of  you  are  so  indolent  and 
good  for  nothing,  that  you  prefer 
living  on  the  industry  of  your  friends 
and  neighbors,  instead  of  engaging 
in  some  useful  employment,  you  are 
simply  drones  ;  a  plague,  a  curse 
to  the  country,  undeserving  the  air 
you  breathe,  and  unfit  for  worm-food 
when  you  die. 
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Let  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  may  have  no  calling  or  profes- 
sion adopt  one  ;  join  those  who  have, 
and  work,  work,  with  a  will  and  de- 
termination based  upon  good  judge- 
ment, and  success  is  inevitable. 

Go  not  to  work  with  your  hands 
only,  not  knowing  where  you  will 
commence  or  thinking  where  or  how 
you  will  end  it,  what  time  or  labor 
you  will  devote  to  this  or  that  job, 
but  bring  your  mind  into  active  ex- 
ercise, go  into  a  direct  calculation 
as  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  ; 
how  much  time  it  will  take  and  what 
it  will  cost. 

If  a  farmer,  and  your  judgement 
satisfies  you  that  a  piece  of  land 
will  not  do  to  risk  without  better 
drainage,  do  not  attempt  its  cultiva- 
tion until  it  is  properly  drained. 

If  you  have  an  old  field  and  are 
confident  that,  owing  to  its  poverty, 
it  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  until  it 
is  improved,  go  to  work  and  im- 
prove it. 

If  your  tools  are  such  that  you 
cannot  perform  a  fair  day's  work, 
get  better. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  know  men 
who  have  worked  hard  all  their 
lives,  yet  through  a  misapplication 
of  their  labor,  have  never  prosper- 
ed, while  others,  under  less  favora- 
ble circumstances,  have,  by 
good  management,  so  systematized 
their  work  as  to  cause  their  labors 
to  yield  them  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. 

And  it  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is, 
that  some  hard-working  and  indus- 
trious men  have  no  capacity  of  mind 
foi  directing  their  work  aright. 
These  are  excusable.  At  the  same 
time  here  is  subject  for  thought,  my 
young  friends;  and  if  you  study 
the  subject  closely,  you  will  find 
that  agriculture  affords  ample  scope 
for  the  best  minds  in   the    country, 


and  is  at  once  something  demand- 
ing of  its  votaries  the  strictest  and 
most  constant  application  of  the 
very  best  judgment  in  the  land. 

But  I  apprehend  that  the  cause 
of  so  many  failures  in  farming, 
arises,  not  so  much  from  the  want 
of  the  knowledge  we  are  naturally 
endowed  with,  as  for  the  want  of 
acquired  knowledge,  in  which  is  in- 
volved for  the  most  part,  skilled 
agriculture;  for  I  have  observed 
that  those  who  make  the  greatest 
failures  are  among  those  who  work 
the  soil  without  regard  to  its  capaci- 
ty for  endurance. 

By  all  means  use  method  and 
system  by  sending  your  mind  ahead 
of  your  work,  which  enables  you  to 
determine  at  the  proper  time  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  or  that,  and  at  all  times, 
use  economy  in  small  things,  for 
here  is  the  point  of  loss  or  gain  in 
any  business. 

If  you  do  not  understand  the  en- 
tire duties  of  the  farm,  by  diligent 
attention  you  will  soon  learn  how 
much  labor  hands  of  every  grade 
should  perform  daily,  how  every 
thing  should  be  done  and  when ; 
and  common  sense  will  suggest  to 
you  the  necessity  and  economy  of 
keeping  every  thing  in  its  place. 

Be  not  discouraged  if  you  should 
not  come  up  to  your  expectations  at 
first.  In  beginning  life  you  have 
many  things  to  learn  by  experience, 
much  of  which  being  highly  valua- 
blt,  you  must  pay  for.  There  will 
be  instances  of  mismanagement  at 
first,  Avhich  must  be  corrected  by  the 
light  of  experience,  and  now  and 
then  through  life,  you  may  expect 
a  partial  failure  through  bad  seasons. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry, so  that  a  total  failure  of  all 
crops  shall  be  impossible. 
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You  should  go  into  a  calculation  of  debit 
and  credit  with  the  commencement  of  each 
year's  operations,  and  in  this  be  careful 
that  you  do  not  make  the  debit  too  small,  or 
the  ctedit  loo  large.  I  have  known  farmers 
who  were,  apparently,  growing  rich  from  the 
productions  of  their  farms,  when  the  truth 
was.  their  farms  were  debit  to  such  large 
amounts  for  spurious  fertilizers,  labor  misap- 
plied, &c,  that  there  remained  no  net  profit. 
You  should  remember  that  money  laid  out 
in  lands,  mules,  farm  implements  and  sup- 
plies to  run  the  farm,  is  capital  as  much  so 
as  money  invested  in  manufacturing,  stocks, 
&C,  and  that  in  stating  your  account  you 
must  charge  the  farm  interest  thereon. 

This  being  so,  I  will  lake  one  of  your 
Sampson  county  farms,  valued  at  §6.000  00, 
and  go  into  a  calculation  with  you,  placing 
everything  on  it  that  is  necessary  to  run  the 
farm  for  the  year. 

farm:,  dr. 
Jan.  1st,  1870.  Principal.     Interest. 

To   capital    invested   in 

land $6,000  00 

To  12  month's  interest  at 

8  per  cent. §180  00 

To   capital    invested   in 

mules 1,200  00 

To  12  months'    interest 

at  8  per  cent  96  00 

To    capital    invested   in 

farm   implements. . . .      425  00 
To  12   month's   interest 

at  8  per  cent 34  00 

To  wages  for  ten  hands 
for  12  months,  at  an 
average  of  $-9  00   per 

month 1,080  00 

To  interest  on  quarterly 

payments  to  hands...  82  00 
To  extra  labor  for  car- 
penter's   and     black- 
smith's   work,    ditch- 
ing, &c 225  00 

To  520  pecks  of  meal 
for  ten   hands  for   12 

months,  at  25  cts 130  00 

To   interest    for    twelve 

months  at  S  per  cent.  10  40 

To  2,340  lbs.    of  bacon, 
required  for  10  hands, 
at  20  cts.,  12  months.      468  00 
To    interest    for    twelve 

months  at  8  per  cent.  37  00 

To  78  bbls.  corn  tor  6 
mules  an  1  one  horse, 

£5.00 390  00 

To  12  month's   interest 

at  8  percent 31  20 

To  25  000  lbs.  of  fodder 

at  §1.25  per  cwt 312  00 

To   interest   for    twelve 

months  at  8  per  cent.  25  00 

To  5  tons  of  guano  (in- 


cluding    freight)     at 

$75.00 375  00 

To  10  month's  interest, 

say  from    1st   March, 

at  8  per  cent 

To  1,250  bushels  cotton 

seed,    for   composting 

and  planting  at  20  cts. 

on   farm 250  0O 

To   12   month's   interest 

at  8  per  cent 

To    taxes   on    real     and 

personal  property 75  00 

To    hire    of    cook    and 

boai'd     for    her     and 

yourself. . 200  00 

To  the   employer's  ser- 
vices  at    $30.00    per 

month 360  00 


00 


20  00 


$11,442  97      8792  43 


Total  amount  of  capital 
Total  amount  ot  interest. 


$11,442  97 
792  43 


$6,000  00 


318  75 

1.000  00 

312  50 


Aggregate  amount $12,235  40 

FARM,     CR. 

Jan.  1st,  1871. 

By  capital  invested  in  land,  sup- 
posing the  land  not  to  be  dam- 
aged by  culture 

By  capita!  invested  in  mules,  less 
l'lh  per  cent,  d  preciation  in 
value  by  12  months  usage,  (the 
owner  taking  all  the  risk  of 
death  and  injury) 1,050  00 

By  capital  invested  in  farm  im- 
plements, less  25  per  cent,  de- 
preciation in  value  by  wear  and 
tear 

By  200  bbls.  corn  at  $5.00 

By  25,000  lbs.  of  fodder  at  $1.25... 

By  50  bales  (400  lbs.)   cotton  at 

14cts.net 2,800  00 

By  1,250  bushels  cotton  seed  at 
'20  cents 250  00 

$11,731  25 

RECAPITULATION. 

To  aggregate  amount $12,235  40 

By  aggregate  amount 11,731  25 

By  balance  (loss) 504  15 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  labor  of 
ten  hands,  at  $9  00  per  month  ;  bacon  20 
cents  per  pound  ;  mules  at  $200  00  per  head, 
&c.  I  have  gone  into  this  statement  to  show 
you  that,  notwithstanding  this  farm  produces 
200  barrels  of  corn,  the  same  amount  of  fod- 
der  that  was  charged,  and  50  bags  of  cotton 
averaging  400  pounds  each,  still  the  net 
profit  falls  short  of  the  interest  at  8  per 
cent.,  with  cotton  at  14  cents  per  pound. 

I  have  not  credited  the  farm  with  any 
pork  raised,  as  we  charged  it  with  no  corn  to 
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raise  pork,  because  so  many  farmers,  in  my 
section,  atleast,  hold  the  idea  that  it  w.il  not 
pay  to  raise  pork  on  a  cotton  lanii. 

I  very  well  know  that  young  men,  gene- 
rally, think  when  they  begin  farming  that 
they  will  make  twice  as  much  money  as  they 
ever  realize,  basing,  as  they  are  apt  to  do, 
their  operations  en  erroneous  calculations, 
and  not  attending  to  their  business  as' closely 
as  they  should,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  they  are  in  arrears,  and  they  become 
tiied  and  disgusted  with  tilling  the  soil. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  you  do 
not  at  first  reap  interest,  annually  from  the 
farm,  yet  if  you  continue  to  arid  to  the  fer- 
tility of  your  soil,  you  will  grow  rich  as  sure 
as  you  continue  to  farm. 

Untyou  must  work,  work — not  only  your 
muscles,  but  your  brains  must  go  ahead, 
subjugating  every  minutia  of  the  plantation 
to  the  one  idea  of  complete  success. 

You  must  not  trust  to  hired  men  to  do 
everything  and  look  after  everything,  with- 
out your  personal  attention  and  supervision, 
•or  nolhi'.g  wili  be  properly  done.  Yon  must 
not  be  too  often  found  before  the  looking- 
glass,  curling  your  hair  and  waxing  your 
moustache,  preparatory  to  making  some  un- 
necessary visit. 

You  should  not  frequent  all  the  fox-hunts 
of  the  neighborhood,  attend  every  pic-mc  to 
the  neglect  of  your  woi  k  nor  be  found  keep- 
ing company  with  a  certain  class  of  loafers, 
who  make  it  a  business  to  meet  at  country 
stores  and  cross-road  grog-shops,  and  there 
spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  idleness  and 
mischievous  jest.  In  this  connection,  you 
are  not  to  run  here  and  there,  idling  your 
precious  time  away  from  the  farm  to  hear 
the  political  gas-bags  blow  their  horns  of 
discord  over  the  country. 

Make  it  a  rule  to  attend  closely  to  your 
own  business,  and  if  you  take  upon  youiself 
the  business  of  another,  be  prompt  and  at- 
tend  to  it  as  diligently  as  you  would  your 
own. 

Young  men,  rich  and  poor,  of  good  habits  I 
and  bad,  one  and  all,  you  have  the  capacity,  j 
both    mentally    and  physically,  to  make  this  | 
Southern  land  as  near  an  earthly  paradise  as 
any  country  in  the  world  can  be  made. 

You  have  a  soil  and  climate  unsurpassed 
by  any  nation  on  the  globe.  Our  fields  are 
broad,  our  forests  abundant.  In  cotton,  su- 
gar, rice  and  tobacco,  the  world  cannot  com- 
pete with  us,  while  all  the  cereals  can  be 
produced  in  magnificent  abundance. 

If  you  desire  to  be  a  miner,  you  can  find 
within  the  borders  of  your  own  State,  mines 
yielding  almost  every  metal. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  manufacturer, 
you  have  every  facility  of  as  good  water 
power  as  is  found  in  the  world. 

If  yon  would  cultivate  the  fruits  and  make 
wines,  there  is  no  better  climate  and  country 
than  this. 


It  a  mechanic,  then  here  is  and  will  be 
ample  field  for  your  skill. 

To  this  diversified  field  of  hidden  w-ealth, 
allow  me  to  invite  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
North  Carolinians  at  home  and  our  wander- 
ing sons  abroad,  as  well  as  all  young  men  of 
good  habits,  from  eve  y  quarter  of  the  globe 
to  come  and  assist  us  in  rebuilding  a  country 
of  scattered  fortunes. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  habit,. and  is  often 
more  loth  to  forsake  habit,  than  the  nearest 
friend.  This  being  so, I  deem  it  proper  to  par- 
ticularly adtwonisn  you  to  imitate  in  your 
operations  only  such  men  as  have  been  suc- 
cessful. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  management  of  the 
farm. 

First,  as  to  how  to  pitch  the  crop. 

iv ever  overcrop  by  planting  too  much,  es- 
pecially if  the  land  is  too  poor  to  pay  the 
expen-e  of  cultivation  ;  for  you  not  only  tax 
the  better  portion,  but  are  thrown  back  in 
your  operations,  and  the  result: — a  haul 
year's  work,  short  crops  and  lauds  injured  by 
bad  cultivation. 

To  have  that  order  necessary  to  work 
easily,  improve  your  farm,  keep  your  teams 
and  utensils  in,  good  order,  your  laborers 
sati  fi  h\,  and  give  you  time  for  composting, 
deep-plowing  and  draining  thoroughly,  you 
must  plant  no  more  than  you  can  cultivate 
to  advantage. 

In  laying  out  the  farm,  set  apart  for  grain 
land  enough  for  the  production  of  all  home 
supplies  in  abundance. 

I  tun  one  ot  those  who  believe  in  produ- 
cing all  articles  of  prime  necessity  at  home. 
There  is  no  real  independence  or  profit  in  any 
other  system  of  farming.  One  barrel  of  corn 
raised  at  home  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  two 
purchased,  all  things  considered. 

When  we  shall  raise  a  sufficiency  of  grain 
and  grassss,  we  will  hear  less  complaint  that 
we  cannot  raise  stock  profitably  and  success- 
fully. 

LABOR. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  anti-war  times,  it 
was  necessary  to  overlook  the  negro,  or  he 
would  not  do  his  duty.  It  is  equally  true 
that  he  must  be  attended  to  now,  perhaps 
even  more  strictly  ;  for,  instead  of  improving, 
emancipation  appears  to  have  rendered  him 
less  mindful  of  his  duty  to  himself  and  obli- 
gations to  his  employer. 

You  should  respect  the  negro  as  a  free 
man,  deal  promptly  and  strictly  with  him  in 
everything  ;  demand  only  what  is  reasonable, 
and  require  strict  obedience  to  all  your 
commands.  Pay  him  fair  wages,  and  prompt- 
ly when  due.  This  will  keep  him  contented, 
and  stimulate  him  as  tar  as  he  can  be  en- 
couraged. 

To  have  a  good  labor  system,  or  the  best 
that  can  be  had  under  the  circumstances, 
let  every  community  of  farmers  resolve, 

l-;t.  That  they  will  not  hire  an}- one  after 
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a  reasonable  time  at  the  close  of  each 
year  has  been  allowed  those  to  change 
homes  who  may  desire  to  do  so,  unless  they 
can  show  good  cause  why  they  are  oat  of 
employment. 

2nd.  Allow  no  one  to  have  a  home  on  your 
land  who  does  not  engage  in  some  regular 
employment. 

3d.  Allow  no  one  to  work  on  shares  who 
will  not  work  for  the  improvement  of  the 
farm  by  ditching,  composting,  &c. 

4th.  Turn  offall  who  refuse  or  fail  to  com- 
ply with  their  contracts. 

If  some  such  system  as  I  have  here  sug- 
gested prevailed,  it  would  have  a  most  hap- 
py effect,  for  the  negroes,  like  ourselves, 
have  a  preference  for  localities,  and  if  taught 
that  to  remain,  they  must  comply  with  their 
contracts,  they  will  do  much  bstter. 

Here  let  me  remark  (I  have  no  time  for 
details)  that  I  am  satisfied  this  generation 
of  negroes  are  the  best  laborers  we  shall 
ever  have  in  that  race,  as  they  work  now 
somewhat  from  the  force  of  habit.  I  do  not 
believe  that  education  will  result  in  much 
practical  good  to  the  negro,  for  they  are  too 
low  in  the  scale  of  human  beings  for  the  in- 
fluences of  education  to  affect  them  to  any 
great  extent.  They  will  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  they  will  reflect  all  the  vices  of 
their  race,  nevertheless. 

TEAM. 

Good  teams  are  essential  to  successful  far- 
ming, and  every  farmer  will  find  it  economy 
to  have  four  mules  to  every  three  plows. — 
The  advantages  of  the  supernumerary  mule 
are  seen, if,  in  the  midst  of  the  plowing  season, 
one  of  your  mules  becomes  jaded  or  chafed. 
And  in  wet  spells,  having  an  extra  horse 
and  plow,  you  need  not  plow  the  land  to  the 
injury  of  the  crop,  as  the  extra  team  will 
enable  you  to  catch  up  in  a  few  days  after 
the  weather  clears  up ;  and  it  requires  very 
little  more  to  feed  four  mules  than  three, 
which  are  at  times  overworked.  In  addition, 
your  team  being  always  in  good  condition 
will  do  much  more  work  in  a  day  than  a 
jaded  team.  This  is  an  item  with  three  hands 
at  $9  per  month. 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

Every  farmer  should  supply  himself  with 
tbe  very  best  implements  of  husbandly, 
adopting  all  the  improvements  that  prove  to 
be  improvements,  for  however  good  may  be 
your  land,  hands  and  team,  and  no  matter 
taow  favorable  the  seasons,  a  good  crop  can- 
not be  made  with  bad  implements.  While 
"shirks  and  skulks"  can  have  no  excuse  for 
a  poor  days  work,  with  good  tools  at  hand. 
You  will  understand  that  I  include  under 
this  head  everything  from  a  log  carriage  to  a 
trace  hooki 

I  have  told  you  how  you  should  pitch 
your  crop,  how  to  manage  labor,  the  team 
you  should  have,   and  the  farm   implements 


you  should  procure.  I  conceive  it  to  be  my 
duty  before  you  commence  planting  to  ad- 
vise you  what  preparation  is  necessary,  as 
you  well  know  that  some  of  your  soils,  such 
as  are  not  well  drained  especially,  may  not 
produce  a  crop,  and  in  other  portions  of  the 
farm  it  may  be  too  poor  to  remunerate  you 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

DRAINAGE. 

To  me  it  has  been  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment that  such  vast  quantities  of  land  have 
been  cleared  up,  and  for  want  of  proper 
ditches  to  dry  them,  have  been  cultivated 
without  any  profit;  when  by  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  spade  so  much  might  have  been 
saved  and  the  lands  preserved. 

The  object  of  drainage  is  to  sink  the  ditch- 
es to  a  depth  that  will  draw  the  water  from 
the  surface,  allowing  the  atmosphere  to 
penetrate  the  soil,  for  where  the  water  is 
the  atmosphere  cannot  penetrate,  and  with- 
out this  penetration  there  is  no  healthy 
growth  of  the  plant. 

The  great  fault  in  drainage,  so  far  as  my 
observation  and  expeperience  extends,  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  direction  the  ditches  take, 
nor  in  their  width,  but  in  the  want  of  a  suf- 
ficed fall  for  the  water  to  pass  off  quickly, 
and  in  theii  depth. 

In  black  or  alluvial  soils,  ditch  at  first  to 
the  white  sand,  and  in  a  year  or  two  settle 
them  as  occasion  requires. 

In  clay  subsoils,  where  the  sand  is  from 
four  to  five  feet,  cut  to  the  sand. 

It  is  a  custom  in  swamps  and  creeks  to  cut 
a  canal  at  the  centre,  and  then  small  ditches 
at  right  angles  getting  the  land  into  what  is 
by  some  called  slips  and  by  others  squares 
It  \i  better  to  have  the  small  ditches  run 
parallell  with  the  lead  ditch  or  canal.  This 
is  done  by  beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
farm,  and  run  a  ditch  of  sufficient  size  in 
the  direction  of  the  hill  or  highland  side  and 
thence  up  to  the  head  of  the  farm.  In  this 
way  you  cut  off  the  water  flowing  from  the  up- 
lands, and  at  the  same  time  drain  the  swamp 
more  effectually  than  by  so  many  ditches  at 
right  angles.  Nor  do  you  have  so  many 
rows,  as  you  always  plow  parallell  with  the 
lead  ditch,  the  entire  length  of  the  farm  or 
field. 

To  such  as  have  large  swamps  to  drain,  in- 
stead of  one  large  drain,  let  me  suggest 
three  ;  one  in  the  centre  and  two  at  the  sides. 
This  is  tho  most  effectual  way  of  draining 
lands  subject  to  a  heavy  flow  of  water,  and 
it  is  no  more  expensive,  as  the  centre  drain 
is  not  required  to  be  so  wide. 

I  believe  the  tile  the  proper  mode  of  drain- 
age for  most  of  our  lands,  such  as  do  not  re- 
quire large  ditches  to  conduct  the  water  off. 
But  tiling  by  placing  three  logs  together,  and 
filling  the  open  spaces  with  straw,  will  not  do. 
Crawfish  &c,  will  make  holes  to  the  orifice, 
and  the  water   passing  in   will   carry   down 
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trash  enough  to  soon  stop  the  water.  If  we 
tile  with  wood,  it  is  best  to  make  boxes  of 
green  boards,  of  any  required  size. which, with 
holes  close  together  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  as  brick 
tile.  Water  rises  up  through  the  holes  in 
these  boxes  without  trash  or  sand,  and  if  the 
timber  be  green  and  placed  where  it  is  per- 
petually moist  it  will  never  decay. 

Those  farmers  who  complain  of  so  much 
rain  when  rain  falls,  have  their  drainage  to 
thank  for  it,  for  if  the  farm  is  well  drained, 
it  matters  little  how  much  water  falls  it  will 
soon  pass  off  and  then  we  would  hear  fewer 
complaints  of  the  effects  of  dry  weather, 
often  produced  by  the  sudden  evaporation 
of  water  that  stands  in  the  field. 

COMPOSTING — FERTILIZERS. 

I  will  first  treat  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  then  on  home  made  mannures. 

I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
commercial  fertilizers,  being  so  much  mani- 
pulated, having  such  large  quantities  of  New 
York,  Jersey  and  Maryland  dirt,  and  so  lit- 
tle of  the  plant  food,  that  is  best  to  let  them 
alone  entirely.  This  year  I  have  made  a  fair 
experiment  with  five  different  fertilizers,  and 
one  of  them  did  not  add  a  penny  to  the  crop 
where  the  sum  of  thirty  six  dollars  to  the 
acre  was  expended. 

Many  of  the  States  North  of  us  have  leg- 
islation to  protect  them  against  these  impo- 
sitions, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  our  own  State  might  do  something 
to  protect  the  fanner  against  the  open  frauds 
of  these  manipulators  of  so-called  guano, 
which  too  often  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  but  the  smell  produced  by  throwing 
in  spoilt  fish  and  dead  cats.  If  the  manufac- 
turers were  compelled  to  label  each  bag  of 
guano, showing  the  ingredients  of  plant  food, 
and  a  penalty  fixed  for  every  instance  of 
fraud  detected,  it  would  in  a  great  measure 
protect  us. 

If  you  can  obtain  an  unadulterated  fertili- 
zer, it  may  pay  you  in  small  grain,  but  fnot 
on  corn,  and  if  not  very  carefully  applied  it 
will  not  pay  on  cotton  at  the   present  prices. 

HOME    MADE    MANURES. 

I  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  I 
am  at  home,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

On  almost  every  farm  there  is  everything 
in  abundance  necessary  to  renovate  and  keep 
up  the  soil,  and  few  farmers  have  any  good 
excuse  for  resorting  to  commercial  manures. 
The  common  place  "want  of  time"  is  no  ex- 
cuse at  all.  Will  a  farmer  say  he  can  find 
no  time  to  dig  the  marl  he  daily  walks  over  1 
No  time  to  save  in  good  order  the  droppings 
from  his  stock,  no  time  to  bring  the  vegeta- 
ble mould  from  the  various  points  on  the 
farm,  when  he  can  take  lime  to  raise  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  pay  for  Long  Island  dirt, 
the  only  thing  to  recommend  which  is  its 
offensive  odor. 


Such  reasoning,  my  friends,  is  on  a  par 
wiiii  that  common  sense  which  recommends 
the  paying  of  from  $70  to  §90  per  ton  for 
this  stuff caded  guano,  when  the  same  labor 
necessary  to  produce  the  $70  to  $90  would 
bring  into  the  farm  marl  and  eomposi  in 
abundance,  equal  to  its  actual  value  to  the 
first  crop  and  vastly  more  to  all  future  crops. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  money  already 
expended  for  commercial  fertilizers,  had  id 
been  laid  out  in  labor  for  improvement  on 
the  farm — to  the  producing  of  such  manures; 
as  the  mixed  ingredients  on  the  farm  would 
have  afforded,  that  we  should  to-day  have 
the  richest  soil  in  the  country. 

Go  to  your  marl  deposits,  and  procure  a 
sufficiency  to  spread  two  hundred  bushels- 
of  broadcast  over  each  acre  ;  or  if  you  prefer 
to  compost,  you  may  apply  annually  fifty 
bushels  to  the  compost  applied  to  the  acre, 
until  you  have  brought  your  land  up  to  a 
proper  degree  of  fertility. 

HOW  TO  RAISE     COMPOST. 

First  haul  to  the  acre,  five  nundred  bush- 
els of  vegetable  mould  from  the  way  side,. 
swamp  muck  or  ditch  bank,  'fifty  bushels  of 
ashes,  cotton  seed  or  stable  manure,  mix 
well,  heap  up,  and  you  will  have  a  good 
plant  food. 

If  you  have  no  marl  twenty-five  bushels  of 
cotton  seed  and  thirty  bushels  of  ashes  or 
stable  manure  will  answer  a  good  purpose, 
though  it  is  better  to  have  some  coston  seed, 
ashes  and  stahle  manure  in  each  heap. 

If  you  have  none  of  these  haul  rich  earth 
and  mix  with  commercial  or  agricultural 
lime  at  the  rate  of  fffteen  or  twenty  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  this  will  answer  a  good  pur- 
pose. 

When  you  plant  your  cotton  on  this  ma- 
nure, if  you  will  apply  some  good  guano 
along  with  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  three  dol- 
lars per  acre  you  will  make  a  good  crop, 
as  the  guano  hurries  the  young  plant  off 
early,  and  the  other  manure  will  support  it 
to  maturity. 

It  does  not  pay  to  haul  a  quantity  of  ma- 
terial together,  unless  it  contains  plenty  of 
organic  matter,  for  the  cost  of  hauling  will 
overbalance  the  profit. 

In  1850  I  owned  land  that  would  not  pro- 
duce as  much  seed  as  required  to  plant  it. 
When  the  war  began,  this  same  land  pro- 
duced a  bag  of  cotton  to  the  acre.  There 
are  a  number  of  farms  in  Iklgeeombe  county 
which  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
ratio,  by  composting  and  marling. 

PREPARATION    OP    THE    SOIL. 

As  you  must  ditch  and  compost  in  the-' 
proper  manner,  you  must  likewise  carefully 
prepare  the  soil  for  planting,  or  you  fail  of 
a  good  crop.  Where  there  i3  a  clay  or  tena- 
cious soil, you  must  break  the  land  deep,  that 
the  roots  may  penetrate  it,  for  you  will  find 
in  clay  lands  that  the   roots   of    most  crops' 
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penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  plow  has  none 
in  breaking  the  land.  Thus  it  is,  that  when 
land  is  plowed  shallow  the  crops  suffer  so 
much,  as  the  wfitfr,  unable  to  get  below  the 
plow,  must  either  run  oil"  or  await  the  slow 
process  of  evaporation. 

SEEDING    AXD    CULTIVATING. 

Under  this  head,  I  would  like  to  dwell  at 
some  length,  but,  neither  time  or  space  will 
allow  me  more  than  a  tew  simple  suggestions. 

In  planting  corn,  have  a  deep  furrow  but 
cover  shallow.  This  prevents  falling  down 
during  the  season  of  cultivation,  while  the 
plant  is  less  injured  by  the  frosts  of  early 
spring  than  when  planted  nearer  the  surface. 

This  crop  requires  rapid  cultivation  to 
prevent  weeds,  which,  in  the  early  stage  of 
growing,  seriously  retard  it.  At  I  lie  last 
plowing,  sow  peas  broadcast,  as  a  fertilizer, 
covering  the  peas  about  an  inch  deep.  Shal- 
low cultivation  for  corn,  leaving  the  lands  as 
level  as  possible  when  laid  by. 

In  seeding  cotton,  have  the  drills  as  straight 
as  possible,  covering  the  seed  about  an  inch, 
deep.  This  crop  must  not  be  neglected, 
for  when  the  young  plant  makes  its  appear- 
ance, you  must  commence  to  work  it  lightly 
by  shallow  culture,  observing,  at  all  times, 
to  have  the  lands  as  level  when  laid  by  as 
possible. 

STCCE    RAISING. 

Farmers  of  the  South,  turn  your  attention 
moie  to  stock  raising.  Upon  this  depends 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Southern  planter. 
Don't  tell  me  that  you  can  successfully 
make  cotton  to  purchase  horses,  mules,  pork 
and  other  articles  of  prime  necessity,  you 
must  have  on  the  farm. 

Plant  less  cotton  and  enhance  the  value, 
by  increasing  the  demand,  through  lessening 
the  supply. 

Prepare  pastures,  produce  more  grain  and 
cultivate  the  grasses.  Attend  to  your  stock  ; 
build  houses  for  them,  and  instead  of  allow- 
ing your  hog<;,  sheep  and  cows  to  run  at 
large  for  months  p.t  a  time,  keep  them  al- 
ways under  your  watchful  eye.  Your  breeds 
will  improve,  and  one  cow  will  yield  as  much 
fnilk  and  butter  as  two  unattened  to.  The 
mules  you  will  raise  will  be  worth  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  more  than  those  you  now  buy 
from  the  Northwestern  States;  and  the  ma- 
nure you  can  then  raise  will  be  worth  to 
you  double  all  that  you  now  buy. 

If,  as  is  too  much  the  custom  in  many 
places,  you  have  not  properly  sheltered  and 
housed  your  stock  for  the  winter,  think  of 
the  barbarity  of  yoar  course  ;  your  moral 
duty  to  make  those  creatures  comfort  tide, 
and  don't  neglect  it  another  day.  Hogs,  as 
well  as  horses  and  cows,  require  shelter  in 
winter,  if  not  in  summer,  and  they  should  he 
inside  of  a  narrow  enclosure  every  night  of 
the  year.  I  saved  last  year  from  my  hogs, 
by  penning  them  every  night,  fifteen  hundred 
loads  of  good  manure,  and  from  my  cattle 
in  the  same  way.  a  fine    lot    of   good  home- 


made gua-o.  I  have,  now  the  best  lot  of 
hoas  in  Edgecombe  county,  audit  makes  me 
feel  good  to  know  that  in  the  midst  of  thieves, 
they  are  to-night  safely  penned  and  seecure 
from  all  marauders:  ami  in  the  face  of  "eot- 
tendom,"  I  say  in  does  pay  to  raise  ho^s,  for 
without  my  ho<_rs  this  season  my  cotton  farm 
would  throw  me  in  debt. 

rotation. 
I  had    designed   saying    something    under 
this  head,  but    I  have   already  occupied  too 
much  time.     The  advantages  of  a  good  sys- 
tem of  rotation   will  readily  present,   them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  farmer. 
And  thd  system  he  will  adopt  must  be  reg- 
ulated   by    circumstances.       In    any    of  the 
Agricultural  works    published,  yon  will  find 
all  the  information  you  need  to  adopt  a  suc- 
cessful and  proper  rotation  of  your  own.     I 
presume  the  most  of  you  are  readers  of  the 
agricultural  paper  published  in  your  adjoin- 
|  ing  county;  il  not  you  should  be.   For  permit 
i  me  to  say  that  the  farmer  who  does  not  read 
!  this  day  is  far  very  far  behind  the  times.  \  have 
;  been  a  reader  of  good  agricultural  papers  all 
|  my  life,  I  know  what  success  I  have  met  with, 
and  T  know  that  I  attribute  the   best  of  my 
I  success    to  the    information    I    have    gained 
from  the  agiieultural  press  of  the  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr  President  and  gentlemen  of  the    Sampson 

j  counti/  Agricultural  Society,  1  thank  you  for 
the  distinguished  honor  you  did  me  in  solic- 

j  king  my  presence  here  to-day,  and  my  pleas- 
ure at  meeting  so  many  of  the  people  of  the 

j  Cape  Fear  section — a  section  of  country 
which  for  the  intelligence    and  refinement  of 

i  its  people  stands  pre-eminent  in  North  Caroli- 

I  na,  and  unsurpassed  at  the  South,  is  only 
equalled  by  my  desire  to  afford  you  some 
practical  information  of  value,  and  if  I  may 
hope  anything  from  my  efforts,  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  regret  but  the  necessity  for  so 
soon  parting  with  you. 

ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the 
patience  and  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  my  extended,  and  I  fear  to  many 
of  you  uninteresting  remarks.  I  shall  have 
a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Sampson  county 
to  cherish  long  after  I  have  returned  home, 
and  I  shall  have  something  to  say  to  my  wife 

j  and  children  about  the  beauty    of  Sampson, 

i  when  1  get  hack. 

The  young  gentlemen    will  not,  I  am  sure, 

j  take,  unkindly  anything  I  have  said  10  them. 

I  A  fellow  feeling  places  me  and  the  parents 
on  the  best   possible    understanding,    for    we 

j  know  that  "boys  will  be  boys,"  and  that,  as 
we  cannot   look    for    "old   heads   on    .young 

j  shoulders,"  the  boys  must  be  looked  after. 
Sly  confidence,  if  not  my  sense  of  gallant- 
ry, forbids  any  advice  to  the  mothers   as   to 

I  their  daughters.  I  am  content  to  leave  our 
girls  in  the  hands  of   (he    mothers  of  North 

:  Carolina.  I  can  offer  them  no  higher  tri- 
bute than  this  trust  to  their  exclusive  care 
and   attention    the  future  wives  of  our  boys. 
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The  ideas   of  one    age  are    institu- 
tions of  the  next. 


What  is  home  without    a    sewing- 
machine  1     Shiftless. 

Save  your  cats.     Silk  velvet  is  now 
made  from  their  hair. 

— —  ....         ■       <4>  «ag>  -$» 

Baltimore  was  the  first  city   in  the 
world  lighted  by  gas. 

Moonlight  promenades  are  tabooed 
by  Salt  Lake  elders. 

Candidates  for  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  Ohio  cannot  use  tobacco. 

Bradford  H .  and  Eebecca  0.  Spin- 
ner is  the  title    of  a  Lynn  shoe  firm. 


Agassiz,  during  the  last  year,  has 
discovered  ten  thousand  different  va- 
rieties of  the  fly. 


China  is  rapidly  undergoing  the 
process  of  civilization.  Beer  is  made 
at  Shanghai,  a  whiskey  distillery  is 
going  up  at  Canton,  and  the  first 
hanging  recently  came  off  in  that  city 
with  great  eclat. 

The  Southern  States  will  furnish 
their  quota  of  pea-nuts  this  season  as 
follows:  Virgia,  400,000  bushels; 
Tennessee,  300,000  bushels,  and  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas,  from  153,000 
to  2000,000  busnels. 


Thosias  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  the 
great  inventor  and  engineer,  has  re- 
turned from  a  seven  years  residence 
in  Eusia,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
projecting  some  of  the  grandest  rail- 
road works  in  the  world. 


In  the  region  of  Duluth,  Lake  Su- 
perior, Irish  potatoes  yield  over  350 
bushels  per  acre. 


The  census  reports  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  show  a  population  of 
13,465,  against  9,552  in  1860. 

Mr.  Greeley,  on  being  asked  by  a 
Pennsylvania  farmer  why  he  didn't 
write  a  new  work  entitled  "  What  I 
Don't  Know  of  Farming,"  is  said  to 
have  replied  that  life    was  too  short. 


The  claim  that  the  maize,  or  Indian 
corn  plant,  is  indigenous  has  been  con- 
tested, and  recent  investigations  of 
certain  Chinese  records  are  cited  to 
prove  that  it  ifas  cultivated  in  China 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  average  consumption  of  wine 
in  California  is  ten  gallons  to  every 
citizen.  The  average  yearly  consump- 
tion of  coffee  in  the  State  is  16  3-5 
pounds.  The  average  in  the  Union 
at  large  is  only  seven  pounds. 


A  young  lady  at  a  Western  tempe- 
rance meeting  said,  "  Brethren  and 
sisters,  cider  is  a  necessity  to  me,  and 
I  must  have  it.  If  it  is  decided  that  we 
are  not  to  drink  cider,  I  shall  eat  ap- 
ples and  get  some  young  man  to 
squeeze  me,  for  I  can't  live  without 
the  juice  of  the  apple." 


The  wooden  nutmeg  fraud  finds  a 
new  match  in  New  England.  Some- 
body has  been  selling  the  farmers  of 
Ehode  Island  common  Brahma  fowls 
as  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of 
barn-yard  life  worth  $o  a  piece.  These 
fowls  have  been  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  the  popular  solferino  dye,  known 
to  every  housewife,  and  present  a 
most  remarkable  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 
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Over  five  hundred  Assistant  Asses- 
sors of  Revenue  have  been  already 
dispensed  with,  mainly  in  the  South 
and  West. 

Some  fruitmen  think  apples  will 
not  kepp  well  during  the  coming  win- 
ter because  they  matured  from  four 
to  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  full 
time. 


The  reason  why  we  set  the  trap  un- 
der the  water  is  that  when  the  musk- 
vat  meets  the  apple  lie  will  jump  for 
it ;  when  he  comes  down  he  gets  his 
paws  in  the  trap. 


The  Statesville  American  speaks 
hopefully  of  its  town.  Business,  it 
says,  lias  been  very  fair  this  fall. — 
Many  persons  from  a  distance  are 
purchasing  lands  in  the  cnuuty,  a  id 
others  of  means  are  seeking  resi- 
dences in  town.  Tlu  "  grdat  west" 
will  be  spoken  of  that  portion  of  the 
State  one  of  these  days. 

To  get  rid  of  weevil,  let  all  the 
wheat  be  cleaned  out  of  the  barn  ; 
then  obtain  of  a  neighbor  a  few 
sheaves  of  wmeat,  and  place  one  of 
them  in  the  barn,  and  all  the  weevil 
will  gather  into  it,  when  it  must  be 
carried  away  and  burned,  and  so  on 
until  ail  are  destroyed.  So  says  an 
exchange. 


The  Scottsville  lirgistcr  says  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Leathers,  meeting  a 
Confederate  soldier  during  the  late 
war,  commenced  a  conversation  with 
him  by  asking  if  he  was  in  possession 
of  "the  one  tiling  needful ;"  where- 
upon the  soldier,  in  innocenc}'  of 
heart,  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  bot- 
tle, and  said  he  believed  he  "  had  a 
little  left." 


To.catch  muskrats  take  a  steel-trap 
with  a  single  spring,  set  it  one  inch 
and  a  half  under  water,  hang  part  of 
a  sweet  apple  over  the  foot  plate,  and 
ahain  the  trap  to  a  stake  or   rush.— 


TnE  product  of  chewing  tobacco  ia 
Richmond,  Va.,  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  was  15, 230, 031  pounds, 
an  increase  over  tiro  corresponding 
period  of  18-08  and  18i,9  of  3,124,686 
pounds.  The  product  of  smoking  to- 
bacco was  1,181,053  pounds,  an1  in- 
ereaseof  396,925  pounds.  Theamount 
of  tax  paid  on  smok  ng  and  chewing 
tobacco  was  So, 002,678. 


— «fr--«5f2e>-  -*— 


The  revenue  collections  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30th,  1869, 
amounted  to  $168,560,107,  against 
$143,027,938  for  the  previous  year. 
New  York  paid  the  largest  amount, 
$36  36!, 550;  Ohio  the  next.  $19,563,- 
763;  Illinois,  $18,864,366;  Pennsyl- 
vania, $16,748,704;  Massachusetts, 
810,804,090,  and  all  the  other  Statea 
less  than  310,000,000  each. 


Luther  on  Preaching. 

Cursed  are  all  preachers  that  in  the  church 
aim- at  high  and  hard  things,  and  neglecting 
the  saving  healih  of  the  poor  unlearned  peo- 
ple, seeking  their  own  honor  and  praise,  and 
therewith  to •  please  one  or  two  ambitious 
persons.  When  I  preach,  I  sink  myself  deep 
down.  I  regard  neither  doctors  nor  magis- 
trate-;, of  whom  are  here  in  this  church  above 
forty  ;  but  I  have  an  eye  to  the  multitude 
of  young  people,  children  and  servants,  of 
whom  are  more  than  two  thousand.  I  preach 
to  those;  directing  myself  to  them  that  have 
need  thereof.  Will  not  the  rest,  herer  me  ? — 
The  door  stands  open  unto  them  ;  they  may 
hi  gone.  I  see  that  the  ambition  of  preach- 
ers giows  nn<!  increases:  this  will  do  the  ut- 
most mischief  in  the  Church,  and  produce 
great  disqnielness  and  discord  ;  for  they  will 
need  teach  things  touching  matters  of  State, 
thereby  aiming  at  praise  and  honor,  they  will 
please  the  worldly  wise, and  mean'ime,  neg- 
lect the  simple  and  common  multitude. 
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Dissolution-- Withdrawal. 

The  firm  of  Thigpen  &  Dancy, 
was  dissolved  on  the  30th  day  of 
November,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Jno.  S.  Dancy,  from  the  Recon- 
structed Farmer. 

The    publication  of  the    Farmer 
will  continue  by   Jas.     II.  Thigpen. 
J  AS.  !;.  THIGPEN, 
JNO.  S.  DANCY. 

Tarboro,  Dec.  17  lo70, 


tih  3   Friends 

Ileoo:i3jr 


wati   i^abroi-;;  ,oi 
stad  Parmer. 


Through  the  withdrawal  <if  -Capt, 
Jno.  S  Dancy,  the  conduct  ol  the 
Farmer  de volves  wholly'  upon  my- 
self, and  from  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber I  am  sole  proprietor. 

Without  interruption  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Farmer  will  go  on,  and 
it  wi.l  continue  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple accord  it  the  patronage  it  now 
enjoys.  A  great  deal  of  money 
has  been  expended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  magazine,  but  it  is 
now  on  a  self  sustaining  basis,  and 
[  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  deserv- 
ing of  a  still  greater  patronage  than 
it  has  yet  received. 

To  retell  that  point  of  success 
in  vie  TV*  when  I  brought  the  Farmer 
into  existence,  I  must  look  to  the 
literary  ail  as  well  as  the  pecuniary 
support  0  the  farmers  of  North 
Carolina.  I  am  com !i  lout  from  the 
evidences  of  tin  last  few  month's 
that  I  shall  receive  the  hearty  ^,np 
port  of  their  pens  iw  well  as  purses. 

The  ladies  have  volunteered  ihei 
assistance,  aril  asked  for  a  depart- 
ment of  their  own,  which  has  been 
given  them,  and  each  and  evevy  owe 
is  asked  to  lend  her  aid  toward  ma- 
king it  all  it  should  bo.;  I  promise 
to  do  my  part,  and  give  them  all 
the  space  they  may  require. 

The  coming  year  I  shall  devote 
myself  more  to  the  personal  super- 
vision of  my  f.'.riv.  than  1  have  dune 
for  a  bin.:  time.  !  propose  to  nolo 
with  precisi  )i  every  opera1  ion  to 
the    smallest    minutice,     observing 
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each  day  the  state  of  the  weather, 
its  apparent  effect  upon  the  growing 
crops,  &c.  The  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  experience  for  each 
month,  together  with  the  details  of 
my  tarming  operations,  will  be  found 
in  each  number  of  the  Farmer  for 
the  month  following.  I  propose 
thus  to  contribute  one  year  of  my 
time  and  attention  to  the  farming 
interests  of  the  country  exclusively, 
and  with  such  aid  as  I  may  rely  on 
from  my  brother  farmers,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  add  something  of  value 
to,  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
day. 

The  price  of  the  Farmer  will  re- 
main at  $2  a  year,  and  all  club 
rates  heretofore  established  are 
withdrawn. 

I  can  only  promise  such  improve- 
ments in  the  Farmer  from  time  to 
time,  as  its  patronage  may  justify. 

I  confidently  appeal  to  the  farm- 
ers for  encouragement  and  support. 
JAS.  R.  THIGPEN. 

Tarboro,  N.  C,  Dec.  1870. 


To  \h&  Press  and  Public. 

The  withdrawal  of  Capt.  Jno.  S. 
Dancy,  from  the  Farmer,  and  the 
fact  that  with  this  number  my  con- 
nection with  it  as  Business  Manager 
ceases,  renders  proper  a  word  from 
me. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1869,  I 
took  possession  of  the  material,  a 
part  of  which  was  in  Raleigh,  the 
balance  in  Wilson,  brought  down 
the  presses  and  fixtures,  set  them 
up  here  in  the  building,    supplying 


many  deficiencies  at  some  considera- 
ble outlay  of  money,  paid  labor  and 
repairs,  and  a  tenant's  "quit  claim" 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars, 
engaged  hands  in  Petersburg, 
brought  them  here,  got  ready  for 
the  issue  of  the  Farmer,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the 
first  of  January  '70;  having  b^gun 
the  regular  weekly  issue  of  the 
North  Carolinian  on  the  twelfth  of 
November  previous. 

On  assuming  the  management  of 
the  Farmer,  it  enjoyed  an  annual 
patronage  of  perhaps  eight  hundred 
dollars,  two  thirds  of  which  had 
been  paid  in  and  exhausted  under  a 
previous  management,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Carolinian,  which  had 
several  hundred  prepaid  subscrip- 
tions to  fill  out.  Beyond  this,  which 
was  a  drawback  on  my  management, 
for  it  not  only  entailed  an  expense 
but  cut  off  in  a  corresponding  ratio 
my  source  of  revenue,  all  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  two  publications  with 
that  of  the  Job  office  had  to  be  crea- 
ted after  the  middle  of  November 
of  last  year.  And  while  waiting 
for  this  patronage,  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  office  were  by  no 
means  lessened ;  on  the  contrary 
the  publication  of  the  Farmer  in 
book  form,  necessitated  the  employ- 
ment of  a  book  and  job  printer 
from  the  beginning  at  weekly  wages 
of  $20  per  week,  when  the  job 
printing  proper  of  a  place  like  Tar- 
boro does  not  amount  all  told  to 
$10  per  week. 

And  it    should    still    further    be 
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borne  in  mind  that  starting  so   late  , 
in  the  Fall  of   '69,  we   had   to    run 
through  a  period  of  ten  months  be-  | 
fore  the    advertising    patronage   of  : 
either    publication     becime    worth  j 
anything.     Furthermore,  out  of  the  j 
fifteen    months    of   my    connection 
with  this  business,  I  have  been  ten  j 
months  an  invalid,   for   most  of  the  ' 
time  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  of- 
fice, and  for  fully  five  months  to  my 
bed. 

Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages imparing  very  seriously  my 
ability  to  conduct  and  extend  the 
husiness,  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  extra  labor  and  assistance 
in  the  aggregate  amounting  to  fully 
ia  thousand  dollars,  the  almost  con- 
stant attention  of  a  servant,  we 
have  operated  at  an  expense,  (in- 
cluding purchase  of  extra  material 
and  repairs  of  fully  five  hundred 
dollars,)  travelling  expenses,  adver- 
tising, commissions  to  agents  &c, 
of  less  than  six  thousand  dollars 
for  fifteen  months,  and  this  includes 
my  living,  that  of  my  servant,  and 
all  my  personal  expenses  of  every 
character,  whatever. 

The  books  of  the  Farmer,  Caro- 
linian and  Job  Office  show  actual 
cash  receipts  of  $2,000 — the  first 
year,  'lhe  books  are  good  for 
$2,000  more  about  due  and  collec- 
table, besides  a  large  per  cent, 
thrown  ~\side  as  toubfful. 

The  two  publications  with  the 
Job  Office  show  by  reference  to 
themselves  and  their  books,  a  steady 
patronage  of  §7500 — a  year,  and 
daily  increasing. 


I  submit  to  every  publisher  in 
North  Carolina,  to  any  one  profes- 
sing the  slightest  knowledge  of 
printing,  and  to  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  country,  that  un- 
der no  circumstances  has  the  busi-. 
ness  of  any  paper,  monthly  tnaga-. 
zine,  and  extensive  job,  office  ever 
been  operated  at  the  South  a  like 
period  for  less  money,  nor  has  there 
been  any  business  in  North  Carolina 
more  successfully  established  than 
this,  even  with  its  conductor  two 
thirds  of  his  time  confined  to  his, 
room,  or  in  bed. 

WM.  A.  HEARNE. 


Abolition  of  the  State  Geologist. 

The  Conservative  party  has  run 
away  with  the  idea  of  retrenchment 
and  reform,  and  its  members  to 
make  good  their  pledges,  promise 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unheard  of  performances.  Mr. 
Gulick,  of  Gaston,  has  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House,  abolishing  the 
office  of  State  Geologist  ! 

The  geological  survey  of  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  the  State  has  ever  en- 
gaged in,  and  prosecuted  for  years, 
is  now  advanced  toward  completion. 
Abolish  the  office,  and  all  this  work 
is  lost,  and  North  Carolina  loses  the 
services  of  the  excellent  Professor 
Kerr. 

But  nothing  we  can  say  will  have 
any  influence  with  that  body;  but 
in  the  name  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  we  enter  a  protest  against 
this  insane  attempt  to  throttle  the 
twin  science  of  agriculture. — North 
Carolinian. 
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Schools  in    larboso. 


Several  friends  of  education  in 
the  county,  have  requested  us  to 
again  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Tarboro,  and  the  citizens 
of  the  county  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  good  school  building.-; 
in  Tarboro,  suitable  for  first  class 
schools,  male  and  female. 

"We  have  heretofore  said  all  we 
conceived  necessary  on  so  important 
a  subject,  for  intelligent  people,  but 
as  we  never  tire  in  well  doing,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  this 
people  that  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  abroad  for  intelli 
gence  and  education,  they  must  be- 
stir themselves,  for  in  these  they 
are  rapidly  falling  behind  all  other 
sections  of  the  State  with  which 
we  arc  acquainted. 

Now  let  us  ask,  does  Edgecombe 
send  her  children  away  from  home 
to  school,  because  she  cannot  es 
tablish  good  schools  at  home  ?  Or 
are  they  sent  away  from  home  be 
cause  parents  save  money  thereby 
and  have  their  sons.a^d  daughters 
return  more  "thoroughly  educated 
and  accomplished,  and  better  fit  ed 
for  the  actual  duties  of  life  than 
they  would  have  been  at  home,  par- 
tially under  the  care  and  in  the 
training   of  their  parents? 

"  Certainly  not  "  every  parent  in 
the  country  will  readily  answer. — 
Then  wny  continue  to  do  so,  when 
the  money  paid  away  annually  to 
distant  schools  would  give  us  school- 
buildings,  grounds,  corps  of  teachers 
&c  equal  to  the  best   in  the  State, 


which  to  this  community  would  not 
only  be  a  source  of  wealth,  but  a 
literary  and  social     benefit  as  well. 

It  is  particularly  desired  that  the 
people  of  Tarboro  shall  view  this 
matter  in  a  .practical  light,  and  no 
longer  quietly  submit  to  this  drain 
upon  themselves  and  the  industry  of 
their  countymen. 

In  common  with  the  thinking 
men  of  the  community,  we  most 
heartily  desire  the  welfare  of  all 
our  citizens,  and  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  county,  and  it 
does  seem  to  us  that  what  is  neces- 
sary to  make  Edgecombe  all  she 
should  be  is  apparent  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  dullest  under- 
standing. 

The  faults  that  deface  our  system 
of  education  here  at  the  South,  are 
plain  10  every  one.  These  must  all 
be  corrected  before  our  section  can 
materially  advance  in  any  particular 
whatever.  Oar  children  must  be 
taught  that  a  finished  education  is 
simply  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  laborious  duties  of  life,  and 
not  merely  an  idle  accomplishment, 
enabling  them  the  better  to  shine 
in  gay,  frivolous  society. 

liow  many  instances  can  the 
reader  recall,  wherever  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  eduction  have 
cursed  young  men  of  our  county, 
simply  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  want  of  proper  training, 
and  an  object  in  life. 

We  want  to  see  our  people  and 
educated  people,  but  a  working  peo- 
ple, nevertheless.     We  want  to  see 
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the  youth  of  the  country  properly 
trained,  but  it  must  be  i.n  good 
schools  at  home,  under  the  eye  of 
the   parent. 

We  desire  to  see  our  farmers,  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  of  every  de 
iscription,  educated,  and  to  feel  and 
know  that  they  are  in  all  respects 
the  equals  of  those  of  the  learned 
professions.  We  must  have  good 
home  schools. 


— ♦™^»— **»— 


To  the   Ladies. 

A  gentleman  of  years  in  the  Wes- 
tern part  of  the  State,  highly  es- 
Jteemed  by  us  as  an  agriculturist  of 
;no  mean  pretensions,  a  gentleman 
of  culture,  and  the  head  of  a  fami- 
ly, in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  addresses 
himself  to  the  ladies  as  follow-!  : 

"The  December  numoer  of  the 
Farmer  \\-\?,  come  to  hand,  and  I  am 
very  mush  pleased  to  see,  that  you 
are  going  to  have  a  "  Ladie's  De- 
partment," about  which  I  could  not 
resist  the  expression  of  two  ideas. 
One  that  I  ura  highly  pleased  with 
the  improvement  and  addition.  It  will 
afford  a  very  appropriate  place  and 
opportunity  for  woman  to  work  in, 
and  be  useful — to  show  her  worth, 
and  display  her  talents  and  "  let 
her  light  shine." 

The  daughters  of  North  Carolina 
are  not  inferior  in  education  to  those 
of  any  State  in  the  South — I  do 
not  compare  them  with  those  of  the 
North — advocates  of  Woman's 
Rights,  &c.  If  you  can  keep  the 
thing  from  being  abused — keep  them 
to  th*»  proper  subjects — Household^ 


Kitchen  and  the  Garden,  it  will  be 
a  great  improvement  to  your  Maga- 
zine, and  to  the  women  of  the  State. 
The  danger  may  be,  that  they  will 
overwhelm  you  with  flowers,  fiction  % 
fancy  and  poesy. 

But  would  not,  "  Woman's  De- 
partment "  be  a  better  name  ?  There 
is  something  in  a  name,  as  there  i.» 
in  words  to  express  our  ideas.  The 
word  ought  to  represent  the  thing 
or  idea  meant.  You  intend  them  to 
unite  on  matters  of  their  proper 
sp  iere  about  which  they  have  knowl- 
edge, and  men  are  ignorant — viz  : 
Household  affairs — preparations  and 
preservation  of  food— eatables  and 
drinks — of  clothing  and  furniture 
— the  management  of  children  and 
domestics — and  the  cultivation  of 
garden,  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 
Now  this  is  the  business  the  woman, 
the  not  lady.  Look  in  Webster  and  I 
think  you  will  be  convinced,  that 
Woman's  Department  would  be  bet- 
ter. But  I  wish  not  to  dictate.  If 
women  write  and  give  us  what  wo- 
man knows,  and  can  know,  they 
will  be  greatly  benefited,  so  will  all 
your  readers. 

Nov;  stir  up  the  men  farmers,  to, 
write  and  we  will  have  that  is  the 
good  old  North  State  will  have  one 
of  the  first  Agricultural  Magazines 
in  the  South.  The  Reconstructed 
Farmer  is  ahead  now  of  any  work  I 
have  seen,  in  Print  and  Paper. 

Most  Respectfully, 

D.  M.  L, 
Dec.  15th,  1870. 
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Sampson  County  Agricultural 
Fair— December,  i  St.,  2nd  and 
3rd.,    1870. 


13  Entries  of  Field  Crops. 

12          "       "     Sample  Turnips. 

8  "       "          "          Corn. 

8  "       "  "         Potatoes. 

3          "       "  "  Cabbage. 

1  "       "         "         Tea   &  Tea 

Seed,  (County  Raised.) 

1  Entry  of   Sample    Cork  (county 

raised.) 

6  Entries  of  Sample   Cotton, 

2  "      "         "         Collards. 

2  "       "          ;'         Flour(coun- 
ty  made.) 

1  Entry  of  Sample  Ground  Peas. 
1  "       "  "         Meal. 

1  "       "  "         Rye. 

3  "      "         "         Oats. 
1         "      "         "         Rice. 

1         "      «         "     Millett  Seed. 
1          "       "          "     Sunflower    " 

1  '«      "         "     Tobacco. 

44         "      «  Stock  Cattle  60  head. 

7  "      "  Working  Oxen  15  " 

2  "      "  Fat    Cattle   2         " 

4  "      "  Milch  Cows  4         " 
Whole  number  81  head. 

27  Entries  of  Stock  Horses,  30    in 

number. 
12  Entries  of  Saddle  Horses  12  in 

number. 
11  Entries  of  Harness    Horses    12 

in  number. 

Whole  number  54  head. 
4  Entries  of  Mules,  5  head. 
2         "      "  Jacks    and   Jennetts 

3  head. 


3  Entries  of  Sheep  14  head. 
1  "       "     Goats,    2      " 

24  «      "    Swine,  88    " 
Small  pigs    not  included   in 

number. 
34  Entries  of  Poultry,  140  in  num- 
ber. 

G  Entries  of  Bacon,  15  Hams. 
10  "       "  Butter,     75    pounds. 

6  "       "  Fruit. 

51  "       "   Wine,  Brandies,  Cor- 

dials, Vinigar,  &d. 
1  Entry    of  Orchard     containing 
largest  number  of  trees,    not 
less  than  50  varieties. 

1  Entry  of  Fruit  Trees. 

50   Entries    of    Preserves,   Jellies, 
Canned  Fruit  &c. 
3  Entries  of  Lard. 

7  "        "    Soap. 

2  "       "   Honey. 
1  "       "   Candles. 

16  "       •'   Cakes,  Bread  &c. 

1  "       "   Candy. 

25  "       "  Manufacturers  Wood 
and  Iron. 

1   Entry   of  Buggy. 
1  "       "  Rockaway. 

1  "       "    Horse  Cart. 

30  "       "  Domestic     Manufac- 

tures. 
28  Entries  of  Bed  Quilts. 
46  "       "     Embroidery        and 

Worsted  Work. 
20  Fntries  of  Fine  Arts. 

Total  548  Entries. 


Communications  Lying    Over. 

We  have  several  articles  waiting 
publication,  among  which  is  a  very 
interesting  one  from  L.  B.  Manning, 
of  Halifax,  and  another  from  a 
valued  correspondent  in  Pitt,  whom 
we  rank  as  one  of  the  first  young 
men  cf  our  acquaintance.  He  is 
not  afraid  of  work  in  the  field,  and 
such  young  men  we  like — they  are 
good  to  tie  to. 
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Send   In   Your  Experiments. 


Farmers,  you  have  made  many 
experiments  daring  the  year 
just  passed,  with  home-made  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  Let  our 
readers  have  your  results. 

The  year  1870  is  passed.  The 
crops  are  ail  gathered,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds if  not  yet  gone,  fourfifths,  at 
least,  will  have  to  go  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  last  year's  operations. 
And  thus  it  will  be,  year  in  and  year 
out,  so  long  as  one  idea  obtains  in 
our  system  of  agriculture. 

It  used  to  he  with  the  farmers 
that  they  did  not  like  to  credit  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen.  It  is 
mw  reversed,  the  farmer  more  often 
seeks  credit  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
tend it.  Our  farmers  seem  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  our  former  wealth 
consisted  chiefly  in  negroes,  and 
when  we  fell  behind,  as  was  very 
frequently  the  case,  a  negro  could 
be  sold,  and  with  the  proceeds 
square  accounts,  and  .-'cart  even 
again.  Now  if,  we  run  behind 
mules  and  land  must  go. 

Now  why  wiU  we  persist  in  our 
former  habits  of  extravagance,  risk- 
ing everything  on  the  "  chance  "  of 
heavy  crops  and  high  prices,  when 
our  experience,  one  year  with  anoth- 
er, is  light  crops  and  low  prices  ? 

We  think  we  understand  the  con- 
dition of  our  farmers,  and  we  have 
gained  an  insight  into  their  policy. 
Now  to  succeed  the  present  y  jar,  let 
us  suggest  what  we  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  : 

1st.   Go   into  a   fair    calculation. 


debit  and  credit,  and  see  what  you 
have  lost  the  past  season.  An  ac- 
count of  this  sort  shows  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  loss. 

2d.  Blake  an  estimate  for  one-half 
of  the  farm— that  portion  the  mo^t 
productive — and  substract  one  half 
of  the  whole  expense  of  the  farm, 
and  see  whether  you  would  have 
lost  or  gained  by  cultivating  only 
half  as  much  as  you  did. 

Vi  e  are  satisfied  that  in  fourfhths 
of  the  instances  of  failure,  an  esti- 
mate of  this  kind  will  show  that 
the  failures  are  but  a  natural  result 
of  cultivating  large  farms  without 
regard  to  productive  capacity,  and 
we  can  but  hope  that  the  past  year 
has  suggested  the  possibility  of 
some  wisdom.  Let  us  hear  from 
you. 


The   State    Geologist, 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
I  lature  we  find  a  proposition  to  abol- 
ish cue  ohree  of  State    Geologist. — 
j  ft  is  not  our  province  to  interfere  in 
or  have    an;/ thing   to     do  with    the 
party  legislation    of  this  State,  but 
we  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  en- 
teral"- our  protest  against  the  aboli- 
tion   of  this   most   important   office 
!  to  every  interest  and  pursuit  in  the 
State. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  eve- 
ry legislator,  that  upon  the  farmer 
depends  the  success  of  every   other 
I  pursuit,    and  to    the  farmer    is  the 
Geologist  an    indispensable 
:ili  try.     The  final  and  successful 
development  of  the   agricultural  re- 
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sources  of  North  Carolina  depends 
upon  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  Geological  Survey.  Abolish 
the  office  now,  and  all  the  w;rk  on 
the  survey  is  thrown  away,  for  it 
would  be  useless  to  publish  any  part 
until  the  whole  survey  is  completed. 

From  an  interview  we  lately  had 
with  Professor  Kerr,  the  Geologist, 
we  are  satisfied  that  his  services 
have  already  been  and  will  be  of 
still  greater  benefit  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  State  than 
any  mere  superficial  observer  can  be 
aware  of. 

It  was  our  pleasure  last  spring  to 
meet  the  Geologist  laden  with  mine- 
ral and  calcareous  specimens  from 
the  deposits  in  eastern  Carolina. — 
And  the  Honorable  member  who 
introduced  the  idea  of  hilling  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  perhaps  has  no  idea 
what  an  interest  it  awakens  among 
the  farmers  when  the  Geologist  pas- 
ses along  collecting  specimens  of 
marl  and  other  deposits  for  analysis 
and  classification. 

For  our  agricultural  interests,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  indus- 
trial and  material  interests  of  the 
State,  we  say  it  is  pound  folly  and 
penny  wisdom  to  dispense  with  this 
important  office. 

It  would  be  but  justice,  and  a 
source  of  economy  to  the  State,  to 
not  only  continue  the  office,  but  ap- 
propriate funds  establishing  a  de- 
partment of  analytical  chemistry 
along  with  it,  securing  the  perman- 
ent services  of  a  competent  chemist 


whose  business  it  should  be  to  ana- 
lyse the  various  specimens  of  our 
hidden  wealth.  By  this  the  Geolo- 
gist might  accomplish  the  survey  in 
a  much  shorter  time  and  the  public 
interest  in  the  matter  be  better 
served. 

We  know  a  farm — one  of  the  best 
in  this  county— on  a  portion  of  which 
marl  was  used  to  great  advantage 7 
while  in  the  same  farm  there  was- 
another  deposit  within  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  worth  eight  times  as- 
much  as  the  first.  Hear  what  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  says  about  the  deposits 
in  a  letter  to  the  Reconstructed? 
Farmer,  in  April  last: — ■ 

"  I  find  some  of  your  farmers 
using  very  inferior  qualities  of  Marl,. 
while  there  is  an  abundance  of  much 
better  quality  accessible.  For  ex- 
ample, that  which  Mr.  Carr  uses, 
and  lias  used  very  extensively  for 
years  (and  very  profitably  too,  pro- 
bably), contains  but  5.  5  per  cent, 
of  carbonate. of  lime,  while  there  is 
another  bed  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant,  which  is  eight  or  ten  times 
as  rich  in  this  constituent." 

The  farming  interest  should  not 
be  retarded  in  -the  least,  and  there- 
fore let  there  be  no  legislation  to  im- 
pede its  progress;  but  that  which  will 
advance  it. 

We  have  still  much  more  to  urge, 
and  we  pray  the  Honorable  Legisla- 
ture not  to  hastily  abolish  the  office 
of  State  Geologist  until  we  can  bring 
the  matter  before  them  in  a  proper 
I  light. 
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The  Sampson   Fair. 


We  have  no  room  for  an  extend- 
ed notice  of  the  Sampson  county 
Agricultural  Society's  Fair,  which 
was  in  all  respects  the  most  gratify- 
ing exhibition  we  ever  attended. 

From  the  list  of  articles  on  exhi- 
bition, which  we  publish  elsewhere, 
the  reader  can  see  for  himself  that 
It  was  purely  an  exhibi  ion  of  the 
products  of  Sampson  county  indus- 
try, a  large  percentage  of  the  arti- 
cles constituting  specimens  of  the 
handiwork  and  home  productions  of 
the  ladies  of  the  county.  We  wish 
every  mother  and  daughter  in  North 
Carolina  could  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  imitate  the  noble  women  Ave  met 
at  Clinton  the  first,  second  and  third 
days  of  December  last. 

We  make  special  mention  of  a  bale 
of  cotton  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Thank- 
ful Matthews,  raised  by  herself  and 
daughters,  poor  but  very  respecta- 
ble and  most  deserving  people.  The 
cotton  was  the  nicest  sample  we 
have  ever  seen  produced  in  North 
Carolina. 


The  People's  Literary  Com- 
panion.— The  January  number  of 
The  People's  Literary  Companion, 
lias  been  received.  It  presents  as 
fine  an  appearance  as  ever,  and  of 
course,  is  filled  with  all  sorts  of  good 
things.  Its  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  E.  C.  Allen  t  Co.,  Augusta, 
Maine,  appear  determined  to  publish 
a  paper  that  will  please  and  benefit 
all,  and  its  large  and  increasing 
general  circulation  proves  that  they 


are     succeeding,    admirably.      The 
Companion    is    always   very  hand 
somely  illustrated.      The    price 
such   a    paper,    is   very    reasonable 
indeed,  only  seventy-five  cent-;    pei 
year,  and  each  new  subscriber    n 
a  fine,  steel  engraving,  represent 
the  journey  of   life,  from  child 
to  old  age.    It  is  published  monthly, 


Horace  Greeley's  Essays — ■ 
"  What  I  know  of  Farming;  "— - 
which  have  been  published  in  the 
Tribune  every  week  during  1870, 
are  to  be  printed  in  book  form,  and 
a  copy  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to 
each  subscriber  who  sends  $10  for 
the  Daily  or  the  Semi-Weekly,  or 
$2  for  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  re- 
requests  the  book  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  This  will  enable  old 
subscribers  to  secure  the  Essays 
for  preservation,  on  renewing  their 
subscriptions,  and  new  subscribers 
will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  obtain 
them,  free  of  cost. 


A  Cement  withstanding  Wa- 
ter,   Acids,    Oils,    etc. — Simple 
shellac,   made  up  into  sticks  of   the 
size  of  a  lead-pencil,    is   commonly 
sold  for  such  cement.      The  objects 
to  be  cemented  are  first  warmed  I  11 
they  melt    the  shellac    brought    i 
contact  with    them.      This    is    vs 
good  to  cement  broken  glass,  pon 
lain,  etc.,  especially  as   the    objei 
are  again  ready  for  use  iinmedi'al 
when  cold;  but  it  is  not  a  dap    > 
flexible  objects,    as    it  cr  cks 
also  will  not  stand  heat  or    alcohol, 
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Amicus    Plato,    amicus   Socrates 
arnica  Veritas. 

January   T^ougnts. 

With  this  month  begins  the 
It 


tnaji 


rn- 
ie 

ij  thy  debts." 
i  any  ease  being  in 
embarrassment,   it 


"Pair 


wnoie  vow 
The  differer 
the    p' 

gives  to  the  man  to  whom  the  debt 
is  due.      The  man  who  cares  for  the 
law,  is  careful  alike  about  every  ob- 
ligation, 
i  ear   ot   our  times.     It  Look  before.     There  is  a  vast  fu- 

from  the  Soman  diety  Janus,  which  !  tnre,  a  road  to  travel,  a  sea  to  navi- 
means,  look  behind  and  before.  The  i  gatej  .a  new  work  to  do.  It  needs 
Roman  Year  originally  began  in  that  we  think  well  on  it,  both  as  to 
March,  hut  in  the  time  of  Nnma  j  how  jt  s[u,i]  be  ^^  us  an,i  our  fel_ 
Pomphilia  B.  C.  672,  there  were  two  j  i0Trs>  Has  tiie  Dasfc  been  fQr  profij.  to 
months  January  and  February    ad-  ;  us  anc]  to  tj,em  ?  jf  so  therein  ?  If 


ew 

d 


ded  to  the  year;  making;  the  begin- 


not,  now  : 


Let  it  in  no  wise  happen, 


ning,  instead  of  March,  January.       j  that  our   iniquities  shall  fall  on  our 

This  month  should  be  spent  the  children  or  our  friends.  It  may  be 
most  part  in  reflection— looking  be-  [n  this  wjse,  if  we  be  not  thoughtful 
hind  and  before.  of  very  right  for  it  has  in  the  past 

We  make  no  apology  for  our  fre- 1  happened  so,  that  we  may  buy,  hop- 
quent reference  to  the  social  elements  |  jng  to  pajj  anci  expecting  to, 
of  the  household,  for  on  the  prop-  j  but  it  so  turns  that  our  hopes  are 
per  appreciation  of  these,  depends  j  blasted,  our  speculations  fail  and  our 
the  good  of  the  garden  and  yard.       j  obligations  can't  be  met  by  us,  and 

Look  back.  What  has  been  our  j  have  to  be  met  by  some  kind  friend 
expenses  and  our  income  for  the  j  who  has  gone  surety  for  us  and  who 
last  year.  For  this  year  our  ex-  has  taken  all  the  risk,  without  the 
penses  must  be  reduced  if  they  were  j  least  expectation  of  gain.  While 
larger  than  cur  income  last.  To  be  j  we  jn  manj  case3?  aij  expectation  of 
strictly  honest,  this  calculation  must  j  ga;a  and  nothing  to  loose.  In  the  fu- 
be  made.  We  must  spend  less  or  j  tUre  ask  of  no  man  such  a  favor, 
no  more  than  we  make.  Let  us  plant  for  a  bad  crop,  and 

Have  we  accounts  or  obligations  !  then  do  our  best  to  make  a  good 
that  were  to  be  met  at  the  end  of  the  j  onc. 

year?  If  so  see  after  them.  Have  we  i      In  entering   on  the  new  year,  let 
a  borrowed  book  or  umbrella  in  our  j  us  so  set  out,  as  far  as   in   us  lies 


possession  ?  If  so,  return  it.  With 
us  it  is  expected  that  we  all  settle 
aocounts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
If  we  fail  in  the  least  of  these  things, 


that  if  we  go  down  on  the  way,  the 
family  and  friends  left  behind  shall 
not  be  the  worse  that  we  lived,  and 
that    we   be  ready   to  take   up  the 
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i  journey  in  another  and  betters    rid. 

Let  us  live  rather  as  to  our  own 
duty  and  means  than  as  to  the 
.course  of  our  neighbour. 

Be  careful  alike  to  work  the  sis 
days  and  rest  the  seventh. 

Out  doors  we  can't  <lo  much.  Con- 
tinue pruning  and  transplanting 
trees,  and  vines,  making  compos! 
and  draining. 

We  may  plant  beans,  radish,  as- 
jparagus,  garden  peas,  cabbage, 
beets,  onions,  lettuce.  We  may,  by 
planting  thus  early,  have  an  earlier 
crop.  Our  people  usually  do  their 
planting  of  this  season  between  the 
Chris  tmases. 


Notes  on    Strawberries    in    Cen- 
tral Massachusetts  in  187©.' 

BY  JAMES  DRAPER,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

CULTIVATION. 

Articles  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  our  journals,  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  strawberries,  that  have 
encouraged  a  careless  and  slovenly 
method  of  cultivating  them  that  is 
quite  certain  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  In  failure,  be- 
cause nearly  every  season  our  mar- 
kets are  filled  with  an  inferior  quali- 
ty of  fruit",  the  product*  of  half- 
manured,  half-cared-for  land,  and 
oftentimes  raised  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  market  to  transport 
in  good  order  ;  consequently,  many 
buyers  refuse  them,  the  sales  are 
small  and  many  are  entirely  wasted. 
In  this  loss  the  grower  alone  suffers. 

In  practising  the  culture  of  straw- 
berries in  hills,  with  clipped  run- 
ners, we  find  many  advantages  over 


the  usual  bed  system.  The  yield  is 
much  larger  from  the  same  space  of 
land,  the  fruit  is  larger,  and  more 
even  in  size,  much  more  easily 
gathered,  the  plants  can  be  heavily 
mulched  in  the  summer, — which  is 
id  insurance  on  a  crop,  particu- 
larly in  di-y  season, — and  a  planta- 
tion thus  grown  will  last  many 
years  longer  without  resetting,  and 
can  be  as  easily  managed,  all  things 
considered,  as  by  any  other  method. 

After  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
many  ways  proposed  for  the  grow- 
ing of  this  fruit,  I  am  led  to  the 
following  one  as  the  most  satisfac- 
tory :  Select  if  possible,  land  that 
is  naturally  a  little  moist,  mellow 
and  deep,  free  as  possible  from  stones 
and  noxious  weeds,  and  plough  to  a 
depth  of  twenty  or  twenty-four 
inches,  using  a  subsoil  plough, 
thoroughly  pulverizing  the  soil. — - 
Then  apply  the  best  manure  that 
cun  be  obtained,  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  to  fifty  cords  to  the  acre, 
working  it  in  by  cross-ploughing, 
and  then  have  the  ground  made  as 
smooth  as  possible  by  harrowing  it. 
This  done,  we  are  ready  for  setting 
the  plants. 

As  this  operation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  strawberry  cul- 
ture, too  much  care  cannot  be  exer- 
cised. Be  sure  and  obtain  plants  of 
the  best  quality,  and  strictly  pure. 
More  failures  have  arisen  from  set- 
ting mixed,  worthless  plants,  be- 
cause obtained  cheaper,  than  from 
any  other  cause.  I  do  not  consider 
the  largest  plants  always  the  best, 
but    prefer  a    medium-sized,    well- 
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rooted  one,  that  can  be  set  without 
cramping  the  roots.  In  setting 
them,  carefully  guard  against  plant- 
ing them  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
germ  of  the  plant,  lest  it  he  injured 

and  die. 

The  distance  apart  for  setting  the 
plants  will  depend  upon  the  labor 
one  can  devote  to  the  care  of  them. 
I'  to  be  done  wholly  by  hand  labor, 
set  them- eighteen  inches  apart  each 
way,  in  beds,  three  rows  in  each 
bed,  with  a  space  of  two  and  a  half 
feet  between  the  beds.  A  still  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  set  the  plants  in  the 
middle  row  opposite  the  space  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  outer  rows, 
Instead  of  opposite  the  plants.  By 
adopting  this  quincunx  method,  the 
.ground  is  more  economicaliy  used, 
as  the  rows  may  be  but  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  still  leave  room  for  cul- 
tivating and  gathering  the  fruit. — 
"If  part  of  the  labor  is  to  be  done 
with  a  horse,  set.  them  a  foot  distant, 
in  rows  two  feet  apart,  which  will 
require  about  twenty  thousand 
plants  to  the  acre,  while  the  distance 
first  mentioned  will  not  require  as 
many. 

Having  thus  established  a  planta- 
tion, keep  the  ground  clear  of  weeds, 
by  all  means.  To  effect  this,  ten  or 
twelve  hoeings  the  first  season  may 
be  necessary.  This  frequent  stir- 
ring the  ground  will  have  an  aston- 
ishing effect  upon  the  growth  of 
plant,  and  prove  a  permanent  bene- 
fit. As  the  runners  begin  to  appear, 
keep  them  closely  clipped  the  rest 
of  the  season.  Once  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  they  will  generally  need  atten- 


tion. I  have  used  many  devices  for 
this  work,  but  find  a  sharp  knife  or 
shears  the  only  effectual  tool.  A 
man  without  any  bend  to  his  back 
had  better  let  strawberry  growing 
alone,  as  there  is  no  dodging  backs. 

When  the  ground  becomes  suffi- 
ciently frozen  to  bear  up  a  team, 
cover  the  whole  tract  with  a  liberal 
much  of  straw  or  coarse  hay  to  a 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
then  our  first  years'  work  is  com- 
pleted. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  weather 
becomes  settled,  remove  the  mulch 
carefully  from  the  crown  of  each 
plant  onljr,  allowing  the  rest  to  re- 
main until  after  the  fruit  is  gather- 
ed. It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
add  more  mulch  in  the  spring,  so  as 
effectually  to  check  the  growth  of 
weeds,  as  the  less  the  ground  is  stir- 
red before  the  time  of  fruiting,  the 
better. 

The  fruiting  season  over,  remove 
the  mulch  entirely  from  the  field,  I 
giving  the  whole  tract  a  liberal  dres- 
sing of  old  compoot,  well-rotted 
manure,  or  wood  ashes.  The  latter 
I  consider  by  far  the  most  valuable 
fertilizer  for  strawberries  that  can 
be  found.  '  Manage  the  same  as  the 
previous  year  :  hoe  often,  and  keep 
the  runners  closely  clipped.  A 
plantation  thus  managed  will  last 
many  years,  and  a  heavy,  remuner- 
ative crop  is  a  certainty. 

The  number  of  hills  on  an  acre  has 
already  been  stated.  An  average 
yield  is  a  quart  to  two  or  three  hills. 
A  quart  on  a  single  hill  is  nothing 
uncommon.     The  amount  realized  j>er 
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|acre,  at  fair  prices,  can  easily  be  esti- 
mated. 

As  to  the  proper  time  for  setting 
.plants,  I  have  but  one  opinion,  and 
that  13,  that  the  spring  is  the  only  time 
that  it  can  ba  done  successfully.  A 
'small  bed  may  be  set  in  early  au- 
tumn, and  possibly  do  something  the 
next  year  ;  but  the  chances  are,  that 
lit  will  not  prove  satisfactory  to  tho3e 
who  undertake  it. 

VARIETIES. 

As  to  varieties,  experience  must  be 
,the  teacher,  as  some  varieties  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  soil 
than  others.  For  instance,  the  Ju- 
cunda, one  of  the  best  varieties  for  a 
clayey  soil,  is  of  no  value  on  a  light 
or  sandy  one.  Downer's  Prolific, 
French's  Seedling,  Ida,  Green  Proli- 
fic, and  Wilson  do  well  on  light  or 
sandy  soils.  The  Wilson,  in  fact  suc- 
ceeds everywhere,  and  is  still  the 
great  market  variety,  grewn  in  hills 
.as  herein  advocated,  has  shown  it  to 
be  very  uncertain  after  two  or  three 
years  from  time  of  setting.  The  Ni- 
canor  for  early,  Charles  Downing  for 
medium,  and  the  Jucunda  for  late 
would  be  my  preference.  Where  the 
Triomphe  de  Gand  will  succeed,  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  variety 
grown,  save  the  Jucunda,  will  prove 
as  remunerative.  If  to  be  grown  in 
beds,  in  the  ordinary  way,  I  should 
take  Wilson,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Charles  Downing. 


Hut   Trees. 


We  may  bo  thought  inconsistent, 
but  these  objections  do  not  seem  to 
US  to  apply  to  thz)  trees  which  pro- 
duce some  of  our  most  valuable  nuts; 
and  if  we  wished  to  combine  beauty 
with  utility  on  our   lawns,  we  should 


plant  these.  What  can  be  more  state- 
ly than  the  column  of  green  formed 
by  a  well-grown  tree  of  the  common 
Shell-bark  Hickory  ?  What  more 
beautiful  than  the  young  trees,  with 
their  smooth,  gray  bark  and  grace- 
fully curved  limbs  '?  The  nut  is  well 
known  as  unsurpassed  in  flivor  ;  but 
only  a  slight  examination  is  needed  to- 
show  much  difference  in  the  fruit  of 
different  trees,  and,  no  doubt,  by 
careful  selection  of  the  seed,  trees 
may  be  produced  combining  the  high- 
est beauty  of  tree  with  the  largest 
size  and  greatest  excellence  of  the  nut. 
An  improved  variety,  called  the  Per- 
kiomen  Shelbark,  is  described  and 
figured  in  Hovey's  Magazine,  vol.  xix, 
p.  520,  and  vol.  xxi,  p.  137.  It- 
measured  an  inch  and  three  quarters 
long,  one  and  five  eighths  wide,  and 
one  inch  thick.  The  shell  is  thin, 
and  the  kernel  of  the  best  quality. — • 
If  planted  too  thickly,  young  hickory 
trees  are  valuable  for  timber  as  soon 
as  they  are  of  sufficient  size  for  use,, 
unlike  many  others  which  do  not- 
form  heart-wood  until  they  have  ac- 
quired considerable  age. 

A  Cement  withstanding  Heat 
and  Alcoaol.—  Take  the  best  kind 
of  glue  ;  pour  on  an  equal  quantity 
of  water  ;  let  it  soak  over  night ; 
next  morning  melt  it  over  a  gentle 
heat,  and  add  fine  Paris  white,  or 
white  lend;  mix  well,  and  add  a 
little  acetic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  oil 
of  cloves,  or  any  other  ethereal  oil, 
to  prevent  putrefaction.  This  ce- 
ment is  also  adapted  for  flexible 
objects,  like  leather.  It  "will  not 
withstand  boiling  water  well,  as  this 
softens  the  glue. 
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Uncle  Sam's  Coating  foe  Out- 
side Walls. — The  following  coat- 
ing for  rough  brick  walls  is  used  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  for  painting 
light-houses,  and  it  effectually  pre- 
vents moisture  from  striking 
through  :  Take  of  fresh  Itosendale 
cement  three  parts,  and  of  clean, 
fine  sand  one  part ;  mix  with  fresh 
water  thoroughly.  This  gives  a 
gray  or  granite  color,  dark  or  light, 
according  to  the  color  of  the  cement. 
If  brick  color  is  desired,  add  enough 
Venetian  red  to  the  mixture  to  pro- 
duce the  color.  If  a  very  light  color 
is  desired,  lime  may  be  used  with 
ihe  cement  and  sand.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  have  all  the  ingredients 
well  mixed  together.  In  applying 
the  wash,  the  wall  must"  be  wet  with 
clean  fresh  water  ;  theu  follow  im- 
medietely  with  the  cement  wash. 
This  prevents  the  bricks  from  ab- 
sorbing the  water  from  the  wash 
too  rapidly,  and  gives  time  for  the 
cement  to  set.  'ihe  wash  must  be 
well  stirred  during  the  application. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  made  as  thick 
as  can  be  applied  conveniently  with 
a  whitewash  brush.  It  is  admirably 
suited  far  brickwork,  fences,  etc.  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  used  to  advantage 
over  paint  or  white  wash. 


A  Cement  withstanding  Heat 
and  moisture. — Pure  white  lead, 
or  zinc-white,  ground  in  oil,  and 
used  very  thick,  is  an  excellent 
cement  for  mending  broken  crock- 
ery ware  ;  but  it  takes  a  very  long 
time  to  harden.  It  is  well  to  put 
the  mended  object  in    some  store- 


room, and  not  to  look  after  it  for 
several  weeks  or  even  months.  It 
will  then  be  found  so  firmly  united 
that,  if  ever  again  broken,  it  will 
not  part  on  the  line  of  the  former 
fracture. 

The  Population  of  the  Southeex 
States. — It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
assume  that  the  Southern  States  had 
sustained  such  large  losses  of  popula- 
tion during  the  war  that  little  or  no 
increase  was  to  be  expected  by  the. 
present  census.  The  following  figures, 
taken  from  a  contemporary,  disprove 
this  assertion  and  exhibit  a  very  ex- 
traordinary increase  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances . 

States.  1870.  I860. 

Alabama  1,002  000  004,200 

Arkansas 480.103  435  450 

Delaware 125.000  112.216 

Florida 189.905  140,424 

Georgia  1,185  000  •  1,057.286 

Kentucky 1.333,204  1,155  684 

Louisiana 710.394  708  002 

Maryland 780,000  687.029 

Mississippi 834,190  791.305 

Missouri. 1,703,000  1,182,012 

North  Carolina 1,072  0  10  992.622 

South  Carolina 735,000  703  708 

Tennessee 1.288  323  1,109,801 

Texas 850,000  4  94,215 

Virginia 1.709.607  ) 

West  Virginia 447.042  $  1,596,318 

Aggregate  ....  13  917,822        12,230,073 
Increase 1.717,749 

— A  Washington  letter  says  Gen. 
Cox  retires  from  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment empty-handed.  Well,  it  is  his 
own  fault,  if  he  does.  While  every- 
body else  was  stealing  around  him  he 
oughtn't  to  have  been  so  eccentric. 

— "  I  will  forfeit  my  head  if  you 
are  not  wrong,"  exclaimed  a  vehement 
United  States  Senator  to  President 
Lincoln  in  an  argument.  '■  I  accept," 
replied  the  President  -'any  trifle among 
friends  has  a  value." 


^m?  FEBRUARY,  1871. 
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To  the  Readers  of  the  Farmer. 

In  taking  charge  of  the  Publishing 
Department  of  The  Reconstructed 
Farmer,  it  may  be  appropriate  for  me 
to  say  a  few  words  to  its  kind  patrons, 
to  many  of  whom  I  am  not  an  entire 
stranger. 

First  then,  as  to  the  objects  and 
aims  of  its  enterprising  Editor  and 
myself.  These  are — The  advancement 
of  the  Agricultural  interests  of  our 
native  State  and  the  South,  by  afford- 
ing a  special  and  legitimate  medium 
to  all  our  practical  farmers  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to  their 
noble  calling,  and  the  interchange  of 
views  and  experience  in  regard  to  the 
same.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
these  objects,  whatever  of  experience, 
energy,  capital  or  talent,  we  may  pos 
sess  or  can  command,  shall  be  devoted. 

And  now,  friends,  we  ask  you  to 
continue  to  aid  in  this  enterprise,  by 
your  communications,  your  subscrip- 
tions, and  by  good  words  among  your 
neighbors.  The  Farmer  ought  to 
have  ten  thousand  subscribers  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  alone,  and 
fifty  thousand  in  the  South.  Give  us 
half  the  number,  and  we  will  furnish 
a  Journal  of  which  you  will  feel  proud. 

All  who  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  such  a  work,  are  solicited  to  aid  in 
extending  its  circulation. 

0.  S.  McDANIEL. 
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The  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  Management  of  the  Farmer, 
have  unavoidably  caused  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  present  number.  We 
hope  to  be  in  time  with  the  next  issue, 
and  thereafter  to  appear  promptly. 

The  same  cause  lias  prevented  the 
appearance  of  several  articles  intended 
for  this  issue. 
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[Correspondence  of  the  Farmer.] 

Practical  Notes  on  Farming. 

In  my  first  communication,  the 
preservation  of  manure  "was  practi- 
cally treated  of.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  may  not  the  enquiry 
be  made,  whether  or  not  agricultu- 
ral writings  are  not  generally,  as 
regards  results,  almost  useless? 

In  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
farm,  tb.e  farmers  generally  are  bet- 
ter posted  in  theory  than  in  prac- 
tice. Almost  anyone,  upon  a  walk 
around  the  farm,  can  tell  you  exact- 
ly how  the  farm  ought  to  be  man- 
aged, lie  talks  all  about  ditching, 
water  furrows,  plowing  and  manu- 
ring—  and  can  give  you  many  rea- 
sons to  account  for  and  explain  his 


own  short  coming,  which   are  satis- 
factory to  no  one  save  himself- 

Tiae  science  of  faming  and  farm 
economy  ars  at  feis  tongue's  end, 
and  they  flow  so  easily  and  natu- 
rally, that  you  would  not  suppose 
that  the  fans  contained  an  undrai ti- 
ed or  unimproved  spot,  and  that 
there  was  not  a  single  defect  in  the 
entire  administration  of  the  same. 
Yet,  the  sad  and  sickening  story  is 
told,  that  the  cotton  is  all  sold,  the 
proceeds  thereof  gone,  and  the  next 
years'  operations  to  be  carried  on  by 
an  Agricultural  Lien,  which  is  a, 
polite  way  of  selling  a  crop  before 
it  is  made.  Many  cases  of  this  arc 
unavoidable;  but  the  question  arises^ 
whether  or  not  the  custom  of  selling 
the  ci'op  before  it  is  made  is  not  be- 
coming more  prevalent  ? 
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Does  this   spring  from  a  want  of 
information,  of  energy,  the  want  of 
economy,  or  from  some  other  source? 
It  seems  that  the  custom  is  increas- 
ing, and  to  such  an  extent  are  the 
proceeds  of  the    farm    sold    before 
they  arc  made,  that  the  country  now 
seems  cultivated    for    the  benefit  of 
the  commission  merchant.     Is  there 
no  remedy  for  this  ?     Is  it  true  that 
the  boasted  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Edgecombe  is  not  self-sustain- 
ing?    We  have  3iad  five  full  crops 
since   the    war,    besides    what   was 
made  in  1865,  and  still  the  general 
condition    of    the    finances    of   the 
county  does  not  seem  to  be  improv- 
ing— for  it  is  admitted  that  financial  | 
matters    are    more    deranged    now 
than    since    the    winter    of    1867. 
Where    and    what    is    the     cause?) 
These  questions  are  not  now  asked 
with  the  view  of  attempting  an  an- 1 
swer,  but  with  the  view  of  inducing  j 
the  farmers  to  look   into  the  matter  j 
and  see  how  it  may  stand  ;   for  all  I 
agree,  when  certain    results    follow 
certain    causes,  that  there  is  a  con- 
necting   link     between    cause    and 
effect.      These    remarks    are    made 
with  <i  view  to  see    if   such   almost. 
fatal  errors  may  not  be  avoided. 

It  is  useless  to  say  to  a  farmer, 
do  this  or  do  that,  for  he  is  an  in- 
dividual and  has  his  individual 
ways  ;  and  he  cannot  threw  away 
his  old  fanning  habits  like  his  old 
clothes — for  his  habits  are  a  part  and 
parcel  of  himself,  and  you  cannot 
bid  him  throw  away  a  part  of  him- 
self.    Men    must    be    educated    or 


raised,  or  better  trained  to  it,  to 
'  accomplish  a  given  work — and  when 
his  habits  are  against  his  training, 
it  is  a  heavy  task.  And  just  hero 
we  find  that  his  habits  are  against 
his  being  trained  mentally  ;  but 
possibly  in  some  respects  his  energy 
may  be  increased.  The  farmers  of 
Edgecombe  may  rise  and  challenge 
comparison  in  indomitable  energy  ; 
but  what  availeth  all  this  energy, 
when  the  crop  is  sold  and  no  pro- 
ceeds of  the  results  left  with  the 
farmer?  Until  we  learn  to  save 
money  from  our  works,  docs  not  en- 
ergy actually  render  the  county,  as 
a  whole,  stiil  poorer?  Are  we  not 
actually  using  up  the  capital  we 
have  in  the  soil,  by  selling  it  and 
living  on  it  ?  Are  not  the  apparent 
means  of  fertility  being  used  up  ? 
And  is  the  county,  as  a  whole,, 
growing  richer  ?  These  arc  impor- 
tant questions.  We  may  answer 
them  wrong,  but  time  will  gi7e  them 
an  unerring  answer. 

In  some  future  number  I  may  re- 
turn to  these  questions,  however  un- 
pleasant, for  they  are  practical 
questions  ;  and  it  is  of  these  I  pro- 
pose to  write,  for  the  tendency  of 
the  present  development  does  not 
seem  to  indicate  an  improving  future. 
The  peoole  of  the  South  are  not  a 
pains-taking  peop-e ;  are  not  a 
book-keeping  people.  They  had 
rather  continue  their  labor  tha"n  to 
turn  to  their  books  and  take  the 
bearing  of  the  present  as  developed 
by  the  past. 

The  people  of  the  South  have  too 
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much  faith  in  the  sluggard's  doc-  a  disposition  to  sell  the  wheat  at  as 
trine  that  things  will  wear  right —  !  little  trouble  as  possible,  without  re- 
that  the  manifest  destiny  of  things  |  gard  to  the  profit?  Is  this  right  ? 
will  regulate  them  as  they  go — not-  :  Can  we  always  sustain  these  losses 


withstanding  that  all  experience  de- 
monstrates the  fact  that  things  un- 
regulated invariably  go  wrong. — 
And  this  means,   in  plain  English, 


without  giving  way  ?     Nay,  without 
final  prostration  ? 

Does  this    not   go  to    prove    that 
much  of  the   difficulty    lies   in    our 


they  are  not  willing  to  be  bothered,  j  people    being  unwilling    to   become 
even  when  it  pays.  j  pains  taking  ?     Is  not  this  building 

Now  unless  our  people  become  !  up  our  fences  around  the  field  and 
more  pains-taking — unless  they  have  I  refusing  to  close  the  same  with  a 
more  industry  about  small  matters,  ,  gate  or  bars  ?  What  is  the  high 
how  can  we  become  prosperous  ?  '■  fence  worth,  with  the  gate  wide 
Let  us  illustrate  the  matter.  It  is  i  open  or  bars  flat  down  ?  We  are 
our  practice   to   sell  everything    in  j  disposed  to  get  clear  of  trjuble,  even 


the  rudest  condition  in  which  we 
produce  it.  A  farmer  makes  wheat 
— he  sells  his  wheat  instead  of  sell- 


when  it  is  profitable  to  encounter  it. 
We  sell  at  the  first  production, 
without  attempting  to  push  the  pro- 


ing  his  flour,  thereby  receiving  the  j  ducts  to  a  greater  profit — for  all 
least  possible  profit  from  a  bushel  of  j  men  agree  that  the  first  stage  of 
wheat,  and  thus  damaging  his  \  production  is  the  least  profitable, 
land  as  much  as  possible  by  the  pro-  j  But  in  the  second  step,  pains-taking 
duction  of  a  bushel  of  wheat-  The  !  and  attending  to  little  matters  be- 
wheatis  often  sent  out  of  the  country,  (come  absolutely  necessary  for  suc- 


and  some  of  the  flour  is  sent  back  to 
pay  for  the  wheat;  freight  is  to  be 
paid  both  ways,  besides  the  expense 
of  the  barrel  in  which  h  is  returned. 
Besides  a  portion  of  the    flour,   the 


cess.  When  this  is  necessary  our 
people  sell,  for  they  are  unwilling 
to  take  the  trouble  of  going  further 
into  a  better  road  of  profit. 

And  so  long  as  this  course  is  pur- 


grudgeons,  seconds  and  brans  are  all  i  sued,  of  sending  everything  off  that 
retained    in  a  distant  country;  and    is   made  on  the   farm,    except  corn 


these  constitute  a   permanent    loss. 
The  bran  is  retained  to    feed    milch 


and  fodder,  the    higher  farming    is 
carried  the  more  destructive  it    be- 


cows  to  make  cheese  to  sendback,  and  .  comes.  This  subject  cannot  be 
Ave  here  lose  a  food  rich  in  valuable  i  better  illustrated  than  by  stating 
manures;  and  no  country  can  stand  j  that  many  of  the  English  farmers 
the  incessant  losses  of  the  best  in-  |  lease  the  land  upon  the  express 
gradients  of  the  soil.  The  seconds  j  condition  that  nothing  shall  be, sold 
and  grudgeons  are  consumed  as  food  !  from  the  farm  except  animals,  so  as 
and  in  the  arts.     Does  not  this  show  '  to  compel  the  tenant  to  use  the  en- 
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tire  product  of  the  farm  in  feeding, 
and  thus  save  the  manure,  being 
well  satisfied  that  it  is  the  best, 
cheapest  and  safest  method  of  im- 
proving the  farm.  Such  manage- 
ment is  so  widely  different  from 
ours,  when,  whatever  of  policy  we 
lave,  is  directly  the  contrary. 

How  does  such  a  system  as  this 
compare  with  what  we  almost  every- 
where behold  in  our  county  ?  How 
many  farmers  allow  their  gates  to 
become  places  of  annoyance,  by  its 
being  a  place  for  the  stack  of  the 
farm  to  collect,  and  to-become  a  place 
unsightly  and  filthy,  by  the  nightly 
and  morning  dropping  of  the  stock. 
Yet  he  complains  of  hard  times  and 
scarcity  of  money,  and  allows  large 
and  valuable  supplies  of  manure  to 
&o  to  waste.  And  feeling  that  he 
needs  manure,  spends  a  port'.on  of 
his  crop  in  advance  to  buy  guano 
far  inferior  to  that  which  streams,  in 
wet  weather,  from  his  gate.  lie 
had  rather  spend  his  crop  before  it 
is  made  than  to  save  the  manure 
he  has,  and  for  no  other  seeming 
reason  than  that  he  has  never  saved 
it  before — or  because  it  k  too  much 
trouble  ;  or  shaU  I  say  it  in  plain 
English,  because  he  is  too  lazy. 

It  is  clearly  evident  to  a  reasoning 
mind,  that  nothing  can  increase, 
when  there  is  a  continual  decrease ; 
that  a  vessel  full  of  leaky  holes  will 
not  confine  water.  Thus,  through 
numerous,  and  apparently  insignifi- 
cant outlets,  do  our  profits  escape 
JOHN  L.  BRIDGERS. 

Tarboro,  January,  1871. 


[Correspondence  of  the  Farmer.] 

Cultivation  of  Cotton. 

Ha\  ing  experimented  on  five  acres 
of  land  this  year,  by  improving 
highly,  I  am  gratified  to  say,  confirms 
the  belief  I  have  long  since  entertain- 
ed, "viz:"  that  the  proper  mode  of 
farming,  especially  under  the  present 
system  of  labor,  is  to  improve  high, 
cultivate  less,  and  make  more.  In  the 
first  place  I  will  say,  on  three  acres 
of  land  I  broad-east  three-hundred 
lbs.  guano  per  acre.  In  addition 
thereto  put  one  hundred  single 
cart  loads  of  rich  compost  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  lbs.  of  guano  in 
drill  ;  sea  fowl  and  soluble-pacific 
the  kind's  used.  On  two  acres  I  put 
three  hundred  lbs.  guano  in  drill 
and  one  hundred  loads  compost  per 
acre.  From  what  I  have  gathered 
up  to  this  time  I  am  sanguine  of  get- 
ting an  average  of  two  bales  per 
acre.  On  one  acre  I  expect  to  get 
three  thousand  lbs.  seed  cotton. — 
The  ground  is  a  gray  loam,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  naturally  in  good  heart; 
would  make,  I  suppose,  without  any 
improvement,  some  fifteen  hundred 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 

MODE  OF  CULTURE, 

In  the  first  place,  fallowed  deep, 
planted  hi  the  usual  way,  between 
the  23rd  and  last  of  April  ;  chop- 
ped to  a  stand  the  first  time,  hoed 
once  afterwards  ;  ploughed  three 
times,  three  furrows  to  the  row,  with 
Richardson  cotton  plow  ;  two  first 
ploughings  very  deep,,  the  last  shal- 
low. I  should  have  added,  one  acre 
never  had    but   one  Iweinir,  though 
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that  had  the  benefit  of  geese  labor, 
which  I  hold  in  much  higher  repute 
than  the  avenge  of  free  negro 
labor. 

KIND  OF  SEED  PLANTED. 

White  Seed,  Peeler  and  Dixon.  I 
think  there  is  but  little  difference. 
While  I  think  that  there  is  a  reality 
in  the  kinds  of  seeds,  I  regard  that  as 
of  minor  importance  compared  with 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Width 
of  rows  three  fce£  three  inches  ; 
twelve  inches  in  the  drid. 

THICK  OR  THIN  COTTON. 

This  is  a  question  that  fanners,  as 
on  various  other  topics,  greatly  dif 
fer.  I  think,  from  my  limited  ex- 
perience, that  cotton  should  be  left 
very  thick.  We  should  be  governed, 
however,  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
I  think  that  on  lands  that  will  pro- 
duce from  six  hundred  to  one  thous- 
and lbs.  per  acre,  rows  should  be 
three  feet  wide,  with  one  stalk  from 
six  to  eight  inches.  From  one  thous- 
and to  fifteen  hundred  lbs.,  rows 
three  feet  three  inches,  with  one 
stalk  from  eight  to  ten  inches.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  hundred  lbs., 
rows  three  feet  six  inches,  stalks 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  apart. 
This  approximates  as  near  to  being 
the  proper  distance  of  planting  cot- 
ton cs  I  have  been  able  to  glean 
from  my  observation.  At  least  I 
think  it  applicable  to  my  soil,  which 
is  very  hard.  Of  course  level,  sandy, 
fertile  soils  require  greater  distance. 
It  will  be  seen,  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion, that  the  five  acres  above  men- 
tioned cost  about  sixteen  dollars  per 


acre  for  fertilizers,  apart  from  tho 
home  made  manures,  which  I  make 
no  charge  for,  as  I  regard  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  all  farmers  to  raise 
all  the  manure  they  can  0:1  their 
farms.  Now,  if  I  should  make  two 
bales  per  acre — and  [  verily  believe  I 
will  —putting  the  cotton  at  fourteen 
cents  per  lb.,  will  bring  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  dollars  ;  deduction 
sixteen  dollars  for  guano  leaves 
ninety-six  dollars.  I  have  land  in 
cotton,  that  cost  five  dollars  per  acre 
to  fertilize  it,  that  will  not  make  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds  of  lint 
cotton  per  acre,  which  will  bring, 
say  twenty-eight  dollars;  deduct  five 
dollars,  leaves  twenty-three  dollars. 
That  from  ninety-six,  leaves  seventy- 
three  dollars  in  favor  of  the  improv- 
ed land.  I  also  think  that  the  im- 
proved lots  were  the  easiest  cultiva- 
ted. There  is  still  more  that  gives 
importance  to  high  improvement,  in 
my  estimation.  When  land  is  im- 
proved so  as  to  make  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  bales  cotton  per  acre,  the 
trash  from,  the  stalks  is  evidently  a 
very  good  coat  of  manure;  besides  the 
seed,  which  will  be  from  fifty  to 
sixty  bushels,  composted  with  good 
dirt  or  clay,  and  put  on  the  same 
land,  will  continue  to  improve  it. — - 
Hence  bought  manures  may  then 
be  dispensed  with. 

CULTIVATION  OF  CORN. 

I  deem  it  as  equally  expedient  to- 
improve  lands  well  for  corn.  Any 
land  of  a  clay  subsoil  can  easily  be 
made  to  bring  eight  or  ten  barrels 
per  acre.  When  that  point  is  reached. 
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lay  by  early;  broad  oast  peas  ;  in  the 
fall  turn  in  the  stalks  and  vines,  be- 
in*?    careful   to   suffer    stock  not  to 
pick  the  fields,  and  the  land  will  im- 
prove, though  cultivated  every  year. 
I  think    corn  land  should  be  fallow-  j 
ed  deep,  planted  early,  as  a  general  | 
thing,  ploughed  often  as  practicable,  j 
to  give  it  four  ploughings;  should  bo 
cultivated  deep  the  two  first  plough- 
ings, then  shallow  level.     I  regard 
a  good  cotton    plow  the    best    corn 
plow. 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 
It  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion 
with  farmers,  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vent  lands  from  deteriorating,  it  is 
necessary  to  rotate,  and  frequently 
give  rest.  Not  so,  in  my  opinion. — 
As  for  cotton  land,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  never  needs  a  change  or  rest, 
if  the  land  is  moderately  improved 
each  and  every  year.  W  here  a  person 
has  the  land  to  spare,  I  think  it 
proper  to  guano  the  land  well,  seed 
wheat,  oats  or  rye;  after  reaping, 
sow  peas,  turn  in  stubble,  turn  in 
your  vines  in  the  fall,  and  follow  the 
next  year  with  corn.  By  this  process 
good  remunerative  crops  will  be  ob- 
tained, and  lands  improved. 
CLOVER. 

I  have  succeeded  very  well  in 
raising  clover,  by  broadcasting  guano 
on  my  corn  land  the  last  ploughing, 
and  fallow  in  the  seed.  The  corn 
shades  the  young  plants  from  hot 
rays  of  the  sun.  It  obtains  sufficient 
root  in  time  to  stand  winter ;  hence 
it  is  as  good  as  though  it  was  sown 
in  »"k"  .jr.rJxi'r-     Thorc    is  still    an- 


other plan,  I  like  better  than  seed- 
ing with  wheat  or  oats  in  spring. — 
After  whoa  t  or  oats  are  reaped, broad- 
cast half-bushel  of  pea"  per  acre; 
turn  in  stubble,  sow  and  harrow  in 
ssed.  The  reason  I  prefer  this 
plan  to  seeding  in  the  spring,  is  this: 
when  clover  is  seeded  in  spring,  with 
wheat  or  oats,  it  is  shaded  and 
crowded  down  by  the  growth  of  the 
former,  therefore  rendering  the 
young  plant  very  tender  when  the 
grain  is  cut.  It  leaves  the  small 
tender  plant  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
a  hot  summer  sun,  so  that  a  good 
stand  is  frequently  lost. 

SWEET    TOTATOES. 

This    crop,    I    regret  to    say,   is 

oreatly  neglected  by   most  farmers, 

I  which  I  must  confess  is  a  subject  of 

I  astonishment   with   me,     taking   in 

consideration  its  great  merits. 

In  regard  to  any  new  mode  of 
culture,  I  must  confess  my  incom- 
petency to  suggest  any  plan  that 
would  redound  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  farmers.  Sufficient  is  it  to 
say,  that  I  would  advise  highly  im- 
proved land,  as  in  all  other  crops, 
and  the  larger  portion  to  be  planted 
from  the  plantings,  being  careful  to 
raise  the  seed  from  the  vine. 

Kinds  preferable  for  spring  plant- 
ing, are  the  Spanish  yellow  and  red 
potatoes. 

APPLICATION. 
I  honestly  believe,  that  the  most 
efficicious  plan  for  farmers  to  pursue, 
is  to  curtail  their  crops  at  least  one 
half.  I  am  sure,  by  ajudicious  sys- 
tem, we  can  make  as  much  as  under 
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the  present  plan,  and  with  much 
less  expense.  V»re  will  then  be  able 
to  dispense  with  at  least  half  the  la- 
bor, except  reaping,  then  we  will  need 
additional  help,  as  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  with  this  plan  to  make  more 
than  the  same  hands  can  house.— 
I  have  proved  that  to  a  demon- 
stration this  y^ar,  though  1  have 
only  partially  practiced  it. 

My  opinion  is,  the  only  road  to 
eminence,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
is  to  plant  less  cotton,  and  devote 
more  time  and  attention  to  raising 
stock,  grain,  grasses,  root  crops,  &c. 
Th's  plan,  thoroughly  practiced  by 
the  farmers  of  the  South,  my  word 
for  it,  in  two  years  we  wouhlbeab'e 
to  live  on  our  own  resources,  without 
sending  to  the  NorJi  for  every- 
thing to  subsist  on.  It  would  doubt- 
less have  a  great  tendency  to  sup- 
press thieving,  if  the  Southern  peo- 
ple were  to  raise  their  own  supplies. 
In  less  than  three  years,  bacon  would 
sell  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  then  a 
laborer  could  get  for  one  day's  labor 
four  poundsbacon,  whereas  li 2  gets 
one-and-a-half  pounds  now.  That 
brings  him  to  a  serious  consider- 
ation  ;  he  retrospects  his  past  and 
present  condition,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  will  steal 
before  he  will  work  for  one  and 
a  half  pounds  bacon  per  day;  when 
if  he  could  get  for  a  day's  labor  four 
pounds,  lie  would  work  and  not  steal. 
It  would  also  enable  the  employer  to 
give  higher  wages,  as  the  board 
would  not  be  such  an  item. 

When  the  Southern  people   aspire 


to  that,  then  we  shall  be  what  the 
Allwise  Providence  has  designed  us 
to  be,  a  great,  prosperous,  happy  and 
independent  people. 

L.  B.  MANNING. 
Ringwood,  N.  C,    January,    1871. 

[Correspondence  of  tin  Firmer. | 

On  Tho  Motives  and  Ends  which 
a  Young  Farmer  should  Keep  In 
View. 

How  blest  the  Farmer's  simple  life  ! 

How  pure  the  jov   it  >iekl->  ! 
Far  from  the  world'.-;  tempestuous  strife, 

Free  'iivd  the  scented  fie'ds! 

My  remarks  upon  this  subject 
will  be  confined  principally  to  those 
young  men  who,  when  starting  in 
life,  have  before  them  all  the  differ- 
ent professions  and  callings  of  this 
busy  world,  and  who,  from  inclination 
an  i  taste,  make  choice  of  the  one 
that  in  itself  is  justly  considered 
among  the  most  ennobling.  Some 
do  so  with  nothing  in  their  heads, 
but  that  grovelling  and  all  absorb- 
ing idea  of  making  money,  and  so 
thoroughly  are  they  imbued  with 
this  motive  that,  like  the  miser, 
they  live  on,  totally  regardless  of 
everything  like  comfort,  utility  or 
beauty,  intent  only  upon  gaining 
gold.  What  difference  (they  say 
to  themselves)  does  it  make  as  to 
my  manner  of  living.  I  live  plain 
and  homely,  because  I  make  money 
by  it.  I  live  in  a  mean,  dirty  look- 
ing house,  because  I  cannot  afford 
to  make  any  improvements  upon  it  ; 
my  grounds  look  badly  and  I  have 
no  shade  in  my  yard,  because  I 
have  not  the  time  to  attend  to  it. 
No,  he  is  willing  to  let  his  family,  if 
he  has  one,  drag  out  a  cheerless  ex- 
istence  in  a  home  without  comfort 
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beauty,  or  domestic  enjoyments, 
because  Ins  whole  soul  and  body  are 
cccupied  in  making  money.  It  is 
my  intention  to  try  to  prove  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  in  the  first 
j. .lace,  such  a  course  of  farming  is 
morally  wrong  ;  that  it  is  injuring 
himself,  his  family,  and  his  fellow 
men.  In  the  second  j  lace,  that  it  is 
a  mistaken  idea  that  there  is  any 
real  economy  in  such  a  course  ;  and 
in  the  last  place,  that  it  is  abusing 
the  gifts  which  God  has  given  him, 

o  o  * 

and  burying  his  talent  in  the 
.ground.  Now  to  prove  my  fi:»st 
assertion,  that  it  is  morally  wrong: 
It  is  Wrong  moraliv,  because  it  is 
taking  one  of  the  richest  blessings 
that  God  has  bestowed  upon  fallen 
man,  and  which,  if  rightly  applied, 
is  calculated  to  bring  to  the  man 
who  thus  uses  it  the  contentment, 
independence,  and  far  better  -than 
all,  that  peace  of  mind  which  the 
world  cannot  give.  I  consider  the 
chances  for  a  plain,  honest  and  up 
right  farmer  to  become  a  Christian 
as  eminently  better  than  those  of  a 
man  who,  sur rounded  by  the  busy 
iurinoil  and  strife  of  commercial 
life,  has  no  time  (or  if  he  has,  will 
riot  avail  himself  of  it,)  to  contem- 
plate the  rich  gifts  of  a  Divine  and 
•bountiful  Providence,  or  to  stud)- 
,the  wonderful  face  of  nature. 
It  is,  as  I  said,  taking  these  gifts 
.and,  by  allowing  a  grasping  nature 
.and  sordid  love  of  gold  to  creep  into 
his  heart,  and  making  of  them  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  To 
guch  a    man    as    that,   contentment 


and  peace  of  mind  are  utter  stran- 
gers ;  his  home  and  family  are  se- 
condary considerations,  and  he  re- 
gards all  the  beauties  of  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded  only  in  a 
selfish  view,  as  being  able  to  contri- 
bute something  towards  his  insatia- 
ble love  of  money.  lie  goes  to  his 
home  at  night,  nut  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  task  of  making  his  hearth 
cheerful  and  happy,  or  to  render 
thanks  for  his  many  blessings,  but 
to  brood  over  his  hoarded  wealth, 
and  to  devise  schemes  by  which  he 
may  add  to  it  on  the  morrow,  not 
that  by  so  doing  he  will  be  enabled 
to  render  his  wife  and  children 
happy,  and  his  home  pleasant,  but 
to  satisfy  his  insane  thirst  after 
gold  ;  and  when  at  night  he  seeks 
his  pillow,  his  dreams  are  not 
of  happy  homes,  happy  hearts, 
and  happy  faces,  but  of  the  almigh- 
ty dollar.  I  think  every  one  will  agree 
with  me,  that  the  course  and  ob- 
jects of  this  man's  life,  arc  morally 
and  essentially  wrong,  thus  being  an 
"injury  to  himself,"  his  family,  and 
his  fellow  man — an  injury  to  him- 
self, besa^se,  by  allowing  a  sinful 
passion  to  take  possesion  of  his  heart, 
to  the  exclusion  q^  all  the  higher 
and  nobler  attributes  of  man,  there- 
by endangering  bis  eternal  welfare; 
an  injury  to  his  family,  by  depriving 
them  of  many  of  the  comforts  and 
blessings  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
bestow  ;  by  making  his  home  com- 
fortless and  dreary,  and  by  leaving 
to  his  children  an  example,  which 
would    be    certain    to    ensure    their 
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ruin  (as  it  lias  been  his)  should  they  at  home;  and  in  fact  the 'very  ap- 
follow  it  ;  and  of  no  benefit  to  his  pics  and  cider  from  which  his 
fellow  man,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  sweetmeats  are  manufactured  dur- 
so  totally  absorbed  in  self  as  to  be  ing  the  Christmas  holidays,  are  the 
of  no  service  to  the  community,  product  of  some  orchard  in  Maine, 
possessing  none  of  the  qualifications  Massachusetts  or  Vermont,  which, 
which  render  a  man  a  useful  and  of  course,  he  has  to  pay  an  extrava- 
beloved  citizen,  and  when  dying,  gant  price  for;  still  it  is  economy  to 
leaves  all  his  hoarded  wealth  per-  buy.  In  fact,  I  have  known  men  of 
haps  to  strangers,  and  is  buried  this  class,  to  even  buy  all  the  poul- 
unhonored  and  unsung.  His  raor-  try  they  used,  paying  enormous 
tal  remains  are  not  attended  to  their  prices  for  it,  just  as  the  crowded  citi- 
last  resting  place  by  a  large  con-  zens  0f  a  city  do.  They  allege  in 
course  of  loving  and  mourning  excuse  for  this,  that  it  pays  them 
friends— who,  while  he  was  living,  better  to  cultivate  nothing  but  cot- 
acknowledged  his  usefulness  and  ton  and  corn,  sell  ic  and  invest  the 
experienced  his  generosity;  nor  is  money  in  articles  that  every  farmer 
his  epitaph  such  as  would  attract  con\^  no  matter  what  his  circum- 
thc  attention  and  command  the  res-  stances,  raise  at  home  a  great  deal 
pect  of  the  passer  by.  He  died  as  cheaper.  Then  the  feeling  of  inde- 
he  had  lived— alone.  pendence  that  would  be  sure  to  fol- 
And  now  to  my  second  proposi- '  low,  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient 
tion,  that  there  is  no  real  economy  recompense  for  what  litttle  time  and 
in  such  a  course.  I  take  this  as  a  labor  it  would  cost  him,  aside  from 
theme,  being  well  aware  that  a  great  the  fact  of  his  getting  a  much  bet- 
many  men  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  ter  article  for  a  great  deal  less 
their  remissness  and  want  of  atten-  money.  Then  there  is  another  im- 
tion,  concerning  matters  of  this  kind,  portant  consideration  in  favor  of  a 
It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  ceono-  young  man  paying  some  attention. 
mists  of  this  stamp  arc  apt  to  rely  to  the  improvement  of  his  grounds, 
very  largely,  if  not  altogether,  upon  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  of  the 
Northern  markets  for  all  the  little  selection  and  attention  to  his  stock, 
necessaries  and  luxuries  that  grace  I  which  is,  that  at  a  comparatively 
their  table.  It  is  not  uncommon  small  cost  and  little  labor,  he  se- 
to  sec  the  owner  of  a  farm,  contain-  cures  to  himself  in  a  very  few  years 
ing  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou-  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
sand  acres  good  land,  sending  to  this  life,  and  surrounds  himself  with 
New  York  yearly  for  all  his  fruit,  comforcs  and  blessings  that  the  man 
which  comes  put  up  in  tin  cans,  who  pays  no  attention  to  such  mat- 
and  cannot  at  all  compare  with  that  ters,  can  never  know.  Then  he 
which  could  and  ought  t  ■>  be  put  up  leave"    to    his    posterity   a  place  of 
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which  they  can  justly  be  proud. — 
How  pleasant  to  such  a  man  as  this, 
when  he  has  reached  his  three  score 
years  and  ten,  surrounded  by  a 
loving  and  grateful  family,  to  look 
back  upon  his  past  life,  and  think 
that  the  time  and  advantages  which 
other  men  have  disregarded  as  a 
matter  of  no  consequence,  he  has 
spent  in  heaping  up  comforts  and 
beauties  for  the  loved  ones  around 
him,  who  now,  with  thankful  hearts 
arc  smoothing  his  declining  years, 
making  easy  his  passage  to  that 
land  from  whence  no  traveler  re- 
turns. To  his  children,  the  memory 
of  their  kind,  and  provident  father, 
who,  during  his  life,  has  prepared 
for  them  so  many  blessings,  will 
ever  be  sacred.  The  contrast  be- 
tween this  man,  and  the  other,  is  in- 
deed great. 

In  a  climate  and  soil  like  this  of 
ours,  that  will  produce  almost  any 
fruit  or  vegetable  in  the  known 
world,  it  does  seem  strange  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  their  culti- 
vation, the  people  depending  on 
somebody  else  to  raise  them. — 
Take  for  instance,  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  and  the  business  of  wine 
making,  in  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina, with  a  native  grape  that,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wine,  cannot 
be  excelled  in  the  Union,  and  one  that 
flourishes  in  any  soil,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  seaboard,  and'yet  the 
business  of  grape  growing,  and  wine 
making,  is  confined  to  a  few  indi-  | 
viduals,  who  arc  rapidly  amassing 
fortunes.     Still,  in    the  face  of  thi? 


I  evidence  of  the  Incrativeness  of  the 
:  business,  and  the  very  many  advan- 
j  tages  to  be  derived  from  grape  grow- 
ing,  they   persist    in    ignoring   the 
:  fact,  and  sticking  to  the  old  villainous 
j  stimulaiitsfj  of    corn    whiskey,    and 
:  other   alcoholic    drinks,    which   de- 
grade the  man,    rob    him  of  his  no- 
;  blest   powers,  and  render   his  home 
a  perfect  "Hell  on  Earth,"  which,  by 
the    introduction    of  some  light  and 
generous     wine,     might     be    made 
comfortablennd  J>appy.     That  the 
business  is    a  paying  one,    and  that 
it  pays    better  than  any  other  crop, 
"King    Cotton"  not  excepted,  can- 
not in  the  face    of  [all  the  evidence 
to  that  effect,  be  doubted.     But  the 
people  of  the   State  have  too  much 
the  spirit    of  the  little  boy  who,  go- 
ing to  mill,  with  a  bag  on  his  horse, 
with  meal   in  one    end   and  corn  in 
the  other,    when  asked  why  he  did 
it,  replied  that  "Daddy  done  so  be- 
fore him,  and  whatever  daddy  done 
was  right."'   They  think  that  daddy 
got  drunk  on  corn  whiskey — daddy 
was   a  good     man — and  they'll  get 
drunk  on  corn   whiskey  too.     That 
intemperance    is  the  greatest  curse 
of  America,  is  a  lamentable  fact.  It 
seems  to  be  a  national  disease,  which 
lias  withstood  thus  far,  all  the  rem- 
edies  that  the   countless  number  of 
physicians    have     applied.     Maine 
liquor   laws,    temperance    societies, 
heavy  taxes,  are  all  alike  powerless 
to   arrest    its  rapid  progress,  and  it 
is  time    that    something   was  done, 
if   not    to  totally   eradicate  the  dis- 
ease, (which  is  imnossjblc)  to  give  it 
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a  milder  form.  That  the  introdue-  too  frequent  application  of  the 
tion  of  wine  into  this  country,  in  whiskey  bottle,  to  say  that  he  is  snake 
such  quantities  as  to  root  out  the  bit.  To  illustrate  the  case,  and  by 
vile  compounds  at  present  used,  and  way  of  comparing  the  different  cf- 
to  bring  the  price  within  the  reach  fects  produced  On  a  man  by  wine 
of  every  man.  will  accomplish  it,  and  whiskey,  we  will  suppose  two 
seems  to  me,  nothing  less  than  cer-  men  to  he  intoxicated,  the  one  on 
tain.  A  great  many  able  articles  whiskey,  the  other  on  wine.  Wilis  - 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject,  key  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
■pro  and  eon,  hut  none  of  them  inflaming  a  man's  mind,  and  bring- 
seeui  to  me  to  take  exactly  the  right  ing  out  into  bold  relief  all  the  bad 
view  of  the  case.  Desperate  cases  traits  of  his  character,  which,  while 
require  desperate  measures.  That  he  was  sober,  may  have  been  kept 
this  case  is  desperate  we  all  know  ;  under  control  by  a  violent  effort  of 
but  I  do  not  look  upon  this  remedy  the  mind.  We  will  suppose  the 
(if  it  be  one)  as  at  all  desperate. —  man  intoxicated  on  whiskey  to 
Suppose  we  take  it  (as  it  is)  fora  fact  he  of  this  kind.  Well,  after  he 
beyond  controversy,  that  the  Amer-  has  arrived  at  a  certain  stage 
ican  people  "will  drink,"  or  in  other  of  his  drunkenness,  he  becomes 
words,  that  they  will  use  some  very  pugnacious,  insolent  and  in- 
kind  of  stimulant.  Isn't  it  better  suiting,  quareliing  with  the  bar 
that  they  should  drink  wine  than  keeper,  and  every  body  else  around 
whiskey  ?  Isn't  it  better  that  they  him,  until  he  gets  into  a  difficulty, 
should  get  drunk  on  wine  than  and  his  spree  winds  up  by  his  being 
whiskey  ?  The  question  is  as  eusi-  carried  home  cut,  shot,  or  otherwise 
ly  answered  as  asked.  A  glass  of  injured.  Two-thirds  of  all  the 
wine  is  much  more  agreeable  to  take  crime,  affrays,  Avant  and  misery  that 
than  a  glass  of  whiskey,  and  is  far  the  human  race  is  heir  to,  can  be 
less  pernicious  in  its  effects.  Solo-  traced  to  the  damnable  influence 
mon  said,  "Look  not  upon  the  w"ine  that  mean,  poisonous  whiskey 
when  it  is  red,  in-  it  biteth  like  a  exerts  over  the  wicked  and  de- 
serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  ad-  praved  mind  of  man.  Now  for  the 
dei'."  I>u!  they  didn't  have  American  man  that  gets  "tight"  on  wine;  and 
wdiiskey  in  Solomon's  time,  or  he  right  here  too,  is  another  difference. 
would  have  said,  whiskey,  and  not  The  man  under  the  influence  of  wine, 
wine,  as  it  is  much  redder,  most  of  is  only  tight',  while  the  other  is 
it,  and  certainly  bites  sharper,  and  drunk.  "Fair  play  is  a  Jewel,"  and 
shoots  closer  than  Scuppernong  wine,  for  the  sake  of  it,  we  will  suppose 
It  being  a  common  expression,  when  this  man  to  bo  constituted  just  as 
a  man  is  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  the  other  was,  with  all  his  bad  traits, 
and  the  other  one  fluttering,  from  n  and  like  him,  with  some    redeeming 
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ones.  lie  may  be  fond  of  music — 
have  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous ;  be  a  wit,  a  great  ladies' 
man,  or  his  tump  of  deviltry 
may  be  very  largely  developed. — 
Well,  he  provides  himself  with  a 
dozen  bottles  of  Barbank  & 
Gallagher's  dry  wine,  oysters, 
crackers,  pickles,  and  all  the  other 
necessary  articles,  for  making  a 
nijxht  of  it;  invites  his  intimate 
friends  to  his  room,  and  makes  a 
night  of  it  in  reality.  Ho  takes  h's 
place  at  the  table  among  his  friends, 
and  passes  the  bottle.  At  first  every- 
thing is  quiet,  orderly,  nnd  as  de- 
corous as  it  is  possible  for  a  party 
of  the  kind  to  be  ;  but  as  our  friend 
warms  with  the  wine,  he  exerts  all 
his  powers  to  excel,  sings  his  best 
song,  cracks  his  best  joke,  quotes 
from  his  best  selections  of  poetry, 
and  recites  the  praises  of  his  lady 
love  in  his  most  amorous  and  loving 
vein  ;  in  fact,  he  is  in  love  with  himself 
and  everybody  around  him,  and  is 
ready  to  dance,  sing  or  cry,  until 
his  physical  powers  are  overcome 
by  the  very  excess  of  his  feelings, 
and  herol.s  ignominiously  under  the 
table,  there  to  take  his  place  among 
his  friends,  some  of  whom  have 
"^one  before,"  and  awakes  next 
morning  with  a  shocking  headache, 
to  try  the  efficacy  (  f  Byron's;  remedy 
of  Hoc  and  Soda,  and  pay  his  bills. 
This  is  the  end  c'f  his  spree,  while 
the  other  is  constantly  reminded  of 
his  whiskey  bung,  by  peeping 
through  the  ten  of'  diamonds.  I 
have  never  known  any  worse  conse- 


quences to  result  from  the  use  of 
good  Scuppernong  wine,  than  those 
enumerated  above,  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  we  exclaim  : 

"One  sip  of  this 
Will  bat  lie  the    drooping  spirits   in  delight. 
B  yond  the  bliss  of  dreams,    lie  wise  and  taste. 

"Wine  - b'rins;  wine! 
Let  the  crystal  beaker  flame  and  chine 
Brimming  o'er  with  the  draught  divine! 

Not  from  the  rihine — 
Not  from  fields  of  Burguudian  vine, 
Bring  me  the  bright  Scuppernong  wine!" 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  question 
of  profit,  arising  from  the  culture 
of  the  vine,  is  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to 
remove  the  scruples  of  the  most 
conscientious  young  man,  in  regard  to 
planting  a  vineyard.  So  then,  young 
men,  up  an  1  be  doing;  your  work 
is  before  you,  and  it  is  one  of  vast 
magnitude,  and  the  noblest  it  is  pos- 
sible to  engage  in.  Put  your  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  plant  out  your  vine- 
yard, and  take-  your  place  nobly  in 
that  grand  army  of  workers,  that  is 
eventually  to  relieve  your  beloved 
country  and  State,  from  the  curse 
of  intemperance  and  crime,  and  re- 
ceive your  share  of  the  blessings 
and  thanks  that  will  be  showered 
down  upon  them  by  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  grateful  women  and 
children  of  this  land. 

The  advantages  of  a  vineyard  over 
a  crop  of  any  other  kind,  are  so 
numerous,  it  is  useless  forme  to  un- 
dertake to  enumerate. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  to  the  young  farmer  upon 
the  amount  of  time  he  will  find  at 
his     disposal,     and  the    best  means 
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of  using  it  to  advantage.  Every 
man  who  lives  upon  a  farm,  employs 
laborers,  and  docs  not  work  in  the 
fields  himself,  will  find  that  he  has, 
during  the  year,  much  move  leisure 
lime  than  he  anticipated  he  would; 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it,  as  time  is  money. 
„What  then  must  he  do  to  make  it 
pay  ?  It  must  he  something  at 
home,  as  his  presence  there  is  al 
ways  necessary,  and  should  be 
something  closely  connected  with 
the  business  he  is  already  engaged 
in,  if  nor,  tto  much  of  lis  mind  is 
apt  to  be  occupied  with  his  side 
work,  as  you  may  call  it,  to  the 
injury  of  the  main.  Is  there  any- 
thing then  with  which  to  occupy 
his  leisuic  hours,  that  will  be  of 
more  profit,  more  p'easure,  or  more 
credit  to  himself,  than  to  interest 
and  occupy  himself  with  improving 
his  grounds,  planting  fruit  trees, 
cultivating  a  garden,  and  improving 
his  stock.  I  think  not.  The  man- 
ual labor  consequent  upon  deing 
these  things  is  very  light,  and  can 
most  of  it  be  performed  by  himself, 
and  at  a  very  little  expense.  If  he 
works  with  a  will,  perseveringly, 
and  industriously,  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months  he  will  be  astonished 
at  the  work  he  has  done,  and  the 
improvements  he  has  made  in  his 
farm,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
that  he  is  independent ;  and  will 
not  have  to  consult  the  New  York 
prices  current  every  time  his  wife  has 
company  and  wants  to   have  a  little 


extra,  such  as  a  can  of  peaches  ;  nor 
will  he  then  be  compelled,  as  a  great 
man}7  farmers  are,  to  eat  strawber- 
ries and  cream,  and  ripe,  luscious 
raspberries  in  imagination  only. — 
Certainly  there  are  inducements 
enough  for  all  our  farmers  to  pay 
more  attention  to  these  verv  im- 
portant  considerations. 

A  YOUNG  FARMER. 
Falkland,    Pitt    county,     N.    C, 
January,  1871. 


[C>rrc;spondv}nce  of  tlio  Farmer.] 
Scui'PERXONG,  near  Newborn, 


3NONG,  near  Newborn,  } 
January  0th,  1871.       ^ 


John  S.  Daxcy,  Esq.,  Tarboro, 
N.  C. — Dear  Sir  : — Your  favor  of 
the  4th  inst.  was  duly  received.  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  furnish  you 
with  the  result  of  my  experiments 
in  time  for  the  January  number  of 
the  Reconstructed  Farmer,  but 
late  picking,  and  the  press  of  busi- 
ness attendant  upon  a  cotton  crop 
at  this  season,  must  be  my  excuse. 

I  am  so  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  results  that  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  make  them  public  ;  but  in 
view  oi  the  good  to  be  effected  by 
such  experiments,  perhaps  more  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  a  stu- 
dy of  them,  than  if  the  season  had 
been  more  propitious  and  the  yield 
more  satisfactory  and  profitable. — 
When  such  experiments  are  pre- 
sented to  your  readers — as  careful- 
ly made  as  these  are,  with  regard  to 
weight  and  measure,  soil  and  sub- 
soil,  and  a  meteorological  table  ac- 
companying— how    much    food    for 
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reflect  ion  '(      Hot/    much    profitable    of    Juno,    preceded    as   it   was    by 
study   is     offered    them  ?  and    how    a  drought  in  May,  which  prevented 
much  better  for  them    to  draw  their    the    seed    from    coming    up    freely 
own  deductions  from  the  ample  data    until  the  last  of  the   month, 
furnished  them, than    by   the  perusal  ,       The  following    table    exhibits  the 


of  Mr.  Anybody's  method,  or  "what  j  amount  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  pro- 
Mr.  Greeley  knows  about  farming?"  !  duccd  bj  the  severai  kinds  of.manure 
I  will  premise  by  saying,  that  the  applied.  The  loss  or  gain  attending 
past  season  in  this  locality,  was  by  the  application  can  be  readily  csti 
far  the  worst  ever  known  for  mik-  mated  by  assuming  3|c.  per  lb.  for 
ing  cotton.  We  had  longer  spells  the  Patapsco  and  W harm's  Super- 
of  wet  weather  than  in  18G7,  though  !  Phosphate,  1-fc.  for  the  Fish  cake, 
not  so  much  rain  fell  in  perpeudic-  and  40c.  p:-r  load  for  the  stable  ma- 
ular  heighth.  Oar  plows  were  nurc.  The  seed  cotton  may  be 
standing  still  a  fortnight  at  a  time  estimated  at  3£e,  the  ruling  price  in 
in  the  busiest  season  of  June  and  the  market,  at  the  several  gins. 
July,  and  in  consequence,  the  crab     No  Manure 420 

J '  l  ■  2f!0  lbs.  Vatapsc; 455 

grass      was     taking  a    stronghold,    400  lbs.  Patapsco. oo;; 

,  -i  i     i    i  t       000  I  lis.  Patapsco 403 

that    required  much  labor  to  cradi-    8i>o  lbs.  Piitapsro 3«3 

n^tr*       ..v-.,l     ,i-.,c     n/-vf     -fir,., Hi-        nimMnm/,        200    1 1  IS.    \\  hail  Il'S 580 

catc.  and  was  not  iinaH^i    oveicome    i00  lbs.  Whann's 44fi 

till  the    last     working,     >,hich   was    ooo  ibe.  Whauu's 542 

.  ,  800  lbs.  Whann's 050 

pushed  well  into  August.  !  20a  lbs.  FHi Cake 03) 

,,,,  .  ,  400  lbs.  FishCake ' fo3 

lhe  experiment  was  made  upon  a    eoo  lbs.  Fish  Cake 813 

piece  of  land  adjacent  to   and  of  the  So  M  tiimc^  -Cake'  -  -  -"  -'-"■-  -"  -  -  -  -  -  -  •*  -  -  -  •'  -   394 

same   quality    as     that  reported  to     ^0  Iloive  Carts  Stable  Manure 805 

1  J  v%  40  Horse  Carts  Stable  Manure »45 

you  last  year,   VIZ.,  a  thin  Stiff  loam,     00  Horse  Carts  Stable  Manure 1,435 

with  retentive  clay  subsoil  and  very  The    appearance     of    the     weed, 

badly  worn,    having  been    severely  where  the    Patapsco   and  Whann's 

cropped  for  the   last    twenty  five  or  Super-Phosphate    was  applied,  was 

thirty  years.     It    was  as  well,   per-  decidedly  the  best  before  the  heavy 

Imps  better  drained  by  ditches,  tcan  rains   set    in,    but  soon    after,  they 

an  average  of  the  farms  in  this  sec-  altered  for  the  worst,    and  even  the 

lion   of  the     State;  but     the   rains  unmanured    plants     gave    a     more 

coming  on  at  a  time  when  the  lands  healthy  and    vigorous  looking  stem 

were    lying    fiat,  done  it  a  more  se-  and  leaf.    This  would    seem  to  indi- 

rious  injury    than  any  other  part  of  i  cate,  that  in    these    highly    soluble 

the  farm.      Your  attention  is  partic  manures,    more    of    the    fertilizing 

ularly   called   to  the    rain    table,  in  salts  are  dissolved  out  during  a  wet 

order  to  fully  appreciate  the  difhcul-  season  than  the  young  plants  can  ap- 

ties  the  young  crop  had  to  encounter,  propriatc,  and  instead   of  proving  p, 

when  the  heavy  rain  set  in  tMe  12th  benefit,  do  an  injury,  as  in  the  case 
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of  the  800  lb.  application  of  Pa-  !  I  tried  equal  quantities  of  each  up- 
tapsco.  on   sweet  potatoes,  and    here  again 

You  will  observe  a  steady  increase  the  result  was  about  equal,  both 
in  the  application  of  the  Fish  cake,  [giving  a  large  increase  of  fine  po- 
which  is  comparatively  a  plow  ma-  tatocs,  but  my  foreman  thought  the 
nurc,  and  also  in  the  horse  stable,  Patapseo  rather  exceeded.  I  hid 
•which  was  the  strongest  half  rotted  none  left  to  try  upon  turnips,  but 
manure  that  could  be  procured  with-  used  Patapseo  at  the  rate  of  830  lbs. 
out  any  adulterating  compost,  and  in  the  drill,  mixed  with  barnyard 
lam  inclined  to  believe  so  large  an  manure,  and  liner  rutabagas  I  have 
application  as  60  horse  cart  loads,  never  seen,  running  from  15  to  20 
applied  in  the  drill,  would  have  re-  .  to  the  bushel.  And  here  a  glance  at 
suited  in  injury,  had  a.  drought  in-  the  rain  table  Avill  show  you  th  it 
stead  of  a  rainy  season  prevailed. —  the  season  wis  very  favorable  for 
In  that    case   the    table  would  have  ■  this  crop. 

been  turned,  and  instead  of  the  sta-  J  can  Dut  give  you  tin  conclusions 
bib  manure  producing  a  full  bale  to  [  [lave  arrived  at  from  these  and 
the  acre,  it  would  have  been  acercd-  the  experiments  of  former  years 
ited  to  the  concentrated  fertilizers.    w;tn     commercial     fertilizers,    and 

I  can  give  no  comparative  value,  ;  leave  to  you  and  your  readers 
between  the  Patapseo  and  Whann's  whether  or  not  they  arc  correctly 
Super-Phosphate,  further  than  the  formed.  In  1866,  a  dry  year,  I  used 
table  shows  large  applications  'o  them  to  profit;  in  1837,  a  very  wet 
be  less  deleterious  under  such  dis-  year  and  low  prices,  I  lost  money; 
advantageous  circumstances.  But  I  1868,  a  dry  year,  I  used  them  to  aet- 
ata far  from  thinking  this  gives  any  vantage;  in  186,3,  a  dry  year,  I  again 
superiority  over  the  Patapseo,  as  found  them  profitable;  in  1870,  a  very 
1  am  less  pleased  with  the  negative  wet  year  anil  low  prioei,  C  h  ive 
effect  of  many  of  the  fertilizers  in  again  lost  money  by  tin  cotton 
fuse  than  lam  with  the  injurious  |  crop.  Let  us  pursue  this  subject  a 
iffect  consequent  upon  bad  seasons.  !  little  further,  and  see  how  it  w.»uld 
I  tried  like  quantities  of  each  upon  stand  with  a  fiv_>>\ib!e  year  and  low 
Irish  potatoes,  with  like  results;  both  |  prices?  The  experiment  of  list  year, 
gave  a  good  yield  of  fine  tubers,  and  \  under  favorable  circumstances,  give 
I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  tops.  !  an  increase  in  seed  cotton  of  1\  lbs. 
I  tried  equal  quantities  of  each  as  a  to  every  1  lb.  of  Patapseo  used,  and 
top  dressing  upon  oats  with  similar  \  1  87-100  lb.  to  every  1  lb.  of  Peru- 
results;  each  ripened  the  grain  ten  vian  Guano  used,  the  price  of  seed 
days  before  the  unmanured,  and  cotton  then  7c.  per  lb.,  whi :\i  left  a 
gave  heavier  stalks  and  heads,  but  "cry  fair  profit  to  the  cultivator. 
no  account  was  taken  of  the  increase.    Now  fix  the    'present    prices  of  seed 
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cotton,  3£c.f  to  this  experiment,  and 

the  margin  left  is  too  insignificant 
for  the  firmer  to  run  so  great  a  risk 
upon.  In  fact,  the  great  ilemml 
for  these  fertilizers,  hive  inflited 
the  price  far  be/on  1  their  intrinsic 
value.  It  would  req  lire  an  increase 
of  2\  lbs.  of  corn,  or  2  lbs.  of  wheat, 
to  the  1  lb.  of  the  best  of  them,  be- 
fore the  farmer  would  secure  back 
his  outlay,  and  hence  they  are 
never  used  in  large  quantities  upon 
the  cereals.  Upon  the  turnip  and 
potato  crops,  the  ratio  of  increase 
is  much  higher,  and  in  pounds 
weight  the  increase  has  been  as 
high  as  thirty  fold;  but  these  crops 
have  but  little  t:>  do  with  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. It  docs  seem,  that  if  in 
former  years  the  Peruvian  Guano 
could  be  brought  around  the  Horn, 
a  six  months  voyage,  and  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  known  to 
commerce,  and  offered  in  our  ports 
at  $50  the  long  ton,  our  home  made 
articles  could  be  produced  and  sold 
at  fair  profit  for  less  than  $65  the 
short  ton  ?  But  the  question  rests 
alone  with  the  consumer.  What 
can  he  afford  to  pay  at  the  present, 
or  the  probable  prices  of  the  next 
crop  ?  If  the  price  cf  cotton  has 
fallen,  owing  to  a  surplus  raised  and 
on  hand,  then  the  common  applica- 
tion of  political  economy  would 
suggest,  that  some  years  must  trans- 
pire before  the  equilibrium  will  be 
established,  and  the  prices  return  to 
a  rate  that  will  compensate  the  pro- 
ducer ;  and  tin's   can  only  be    has- 


tened by  our  almost  entire  failure 
in  the  crop  for  one  season,  or  bv 
the  cessation  of  m  ny  planters  in 
following  this  pursuit.  ]  f  the  Euro- 
pean w  ir,  now  going  on,  has  had 
any  effect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  eye 3  will  soon  be  opened  to  the 
fact,  by  the  return  of  peace;  but  in 
that  ease  the  farmer  will  have  met 
his  los-es,  as  in  the  year  18G7,  and 
the  advance  in  price  will  only  go  to 
enrichen  the  Northern  speculator; — 
The  fact  is  established  beyond  per- 
adventure,  that  we  cannot  produce 
cotton  at  the  present  prices,  with 
such  seasons  as  the  last.  Is  any 
way  left  open  by  which  we  can 
remedy  errors  ?  The  price  of  labcr 
I  look  upon  as  fived.  We  cannot 
turn  therefore  in  this  direction  ; 
we  must  either  pay  the  present  rates 
or  lose  it  altogether.  The  struggle 
going  on  between  the  old  Atlantic 
States  and  the  Gulf,  is  a  severe  one. 
Can  we  hope  by  energy  and  perse- 
verance to  overcome  their  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate  ?  It  is  ow- 
ing to  the  free  use  of  fertilizers 
there,  as  well  as  with  us,  that  the 
supply  his  exceeded  the  demand, 
Climate  alone,  with  the  use  of  these 
enrichening  materials,  gives  them 
very  great  advantages  over  us  ! 
These  are  grave  and  serious  reflec- 
tions :  but  we  must  be  prepared  to 
encounter  any  and  all  evils  by  look- 
ing them  boldly  in  the  face,  and 
not  timidly  shrink  from  them,  be- 
cause thev  are  disagreeable  to  be- 
hold.  One  other  and  highly  imp  rrtant 
question    1  would  call  your  attention 
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to,  before  [close:  Arc  our  farms  gen- 
erally in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
fell  benefit  of  concentrated  fertili- 
zers, or  indeed,  to  cultivate  with- 
out them  ?  How  much  of  the  pre- 
sent failure  in  our  crops  is  due  to 
want  of  proper  drainage?  How 
much  to  want  of  proper  cultivation  ? 
If  we  had  known  beforehand  that 
such  a  season  would  prevail,  could  we 
not  have  so  managed  as  to  prevent 
so  great  an  injury  ?  If  so,  can  we 
not  in  the  future  prepare  against 
the  worst,  in  anticipation  of  its  Com- 
ing. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me, 
when  I  say,  that  not  one  farm  in  a 
hundred,  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
State,  is  as  well  drained  as  it  should 
be.  I  speak  of  uplands  of  a  loamy 
nature,  not  sandy  soils.  Can  this 
evil  be  overcome,  and  is  the  remedy 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  man  ? 
I  regard  all  deep  ploughing  and 
subsoiling  as  entirely  without  the 
pale,  and  like  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion of  a  genuine  old  port  to  a  poor 
patient,  when  riches  itself  could 
hardly  procure  the  rcme.Iy  in  this 
country.  The  English  farmer  finds 
it  profitable  to  under-drain  with 
tiles  for  every  20  or  30  feet  ;  the 
New  Jersey  gardeners,  on  their  light 
permeable  soil,  for  every  18  feet. 
Now  while  this  would  go  to  estab- 
lish  the  fact  that  land  cannot  be 
too  well  drained,  this  method  is  out 
of  reach  of  the  wealthiest  cotton 
farmer  in  the  land.  Bat  the  poor 
and  rich  alike,  can  approximate  to 
this  system,  by  surface  drains  made 


by   the    plow,     longitudinally    into 
end    ditches,    and  transversely  into? 
the  cross  ditches  or  natural  drains. 
Some  time  ^nd  space  is  lost  by  this 
system,   but   both    the  one  and  the 
other   is  doubly  repaid  by  the  crop-, 
no  matter  of  what   nature  it  is.     If 
the  land  is  very   retentive  of  water, 
it  should  be  thrown  into  beds  of  80 
feet,  and    the    water   furrows  made 
deep  and  clear,  leading  through  the 
ditch  bank — if  the  bank  is  not  en- 
tirely removed,  as  it  should  be  ;  the 
j  cross  furrows  should  be  made  at  the 
lowest  places,  without  regard  to  be~ 
I  ing    straight,  and    sufficiently  close 
|  together  to  remove  all  water  as  soon 
as    fallen.      This    was   one   system 
pursued  by  the  late  Edmund  lluffin, 
who  devoted  a   life  time  to  the  sub- 
ject of  drainage.    As  a  further  proof 
of  its  utility  I  cm  say,  that  the  on- 
ly farmers  in  my  neighborhood  who 
have    not  complained    seriously    of 
the  wet  season,    and  who  have  pro*. 
duced  most  excellent  crops  notwith- 
standing, practice  in  a  measure   this 
system     of     surface     drainage.     I 
here    append    an    experiment  made 
by  one  of  them,  Mr.  George  D.  Con- 
ner,   at  my    instance,  on  a  piece  of 
land  in  good    s!ate    of  culture,  well 
marled,  and  laid  off  so  as  to  take  off 

the  water  rapidly.  It  is  of  a  stiff 
nature,  clay  subsoil,  and  in  its  nat- 
ural state  good  for  half  bale  to 
the  acre:  last  year  produced  1,000; 
lb.  of  seed  cotton,  unaided  except 
by  the  marl. 

Each  row  the  1  24-th  of  an  acre. 

15  lbs.  P.itapsco  Gu.ano.--45  lbs.  Seed  Colton. 

15  lb?.  Fish  Cuke 41  lbs.  Seed  Cotton. 

2o  Lbs.  Fish  Cake 40  lbs.  Seed  Cotton.- 

No  Manure 27  lbs.  S.ed  (J-otton 
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This  is    a  uiuch   better    showing  j  Conner   avoids  flat    cultivation    as 

for  the  Patapsco  than  my  own  experi- ;  touch  as  possible,    and  never  uses 

ment,  and    a  clear  demonstration  of  j  sweep   or     cotton    plow    until    his 

the  utility  of  surface  drain?,     Mr.  ;  beds  are  out  of  all  clanger  of  water. 

Main  Table  for  the  Season  of  1870. 


> 

Mat. 

June. 

July. 

Heavy  Ran. 
Heavy  Rain. 
Li^ht  Rfrin. 
Heavy  Raiu. 
Rain. 
Rain. 
Rain. 
Heavy  Rain. 

August. 

September 

October. 

November. 

Rain. 

Light  Rain. 
Light  Rain. 

Liulit  Rain. 
Light  Rain. 
Light  Raiu. 

Rain. 
LighS  Raiu. 

Light  Frost 
Rain. 

2 

Heavy  Rain. 

Rain. 
Raiu. 

Heavy  Rain. 

Rain. 

8 
o 



.. 

Ra-in. 
Rain. 

JO 
11 
12 
13 
U 



".; .;.. 

Storm, Rain 

Light  Frost 



Light  Rain. 
llird  Rain. 
Heavy  Rain, 

Rain. 
Raiu. 

Heavy  Rain. 
Heavy  Raiu. 
Heavy  Rain. 

Heavy  Rain 
Riin. 
Light  Rain. 

" 

Rain. 

Heavy  Rain 
Rain. 



Bain. 

Kain. 



16 
17 

18 
19 

20 

Frost. 
Killing  do. 

fsnd  Ice. 
r7o.  do.  do. 
Killing  do. 

Heavy  Rain 

Heavy  Rain 

Light  Rain. 

Light  Rain. 


22 

Light  Rain. 

24 

2fi 
27 

Rain. 
Raiu. 

Light  Rain. 

Light  Rain. 
Heavy  Rain. 
Heavy  Rain. 
Light  Rain. 

39 

30 
31 

Rain. 
Rain. 

Rain. 
Liyht  Rain. 

Rain. 

._ 

•  •  ** 



Notk. — Rain  alone  denotes  a  good  season.     Very  slight  showers  were  not  recorded. 


With  a  view  of  inducing  others, 
to  make  these  practical  ex- 
periments, I  offer  this  to  the  public, 
with  the  assurance  that  every  pains 
have  been  taken,  by  weight  and 
measure,  and  choice  of  uniform 
plots,  to  do  justice-  to  the  subject, 
and  the  dfferent  fertilizers  brought 
in  competition.  If  the  agricultural 
societies  would  appoint  committees 
to  carry  out  similar,  and  more 
elaborate  experiments,  I  think  more 
good  would  be  derived  from  them 
than  by  any  other  means    in   their 


power.  To  use  the  language  of 
Professor  Johnston,  "the  result  of 
such  experiments  as  thes<?y  if  nvadfe 
accurately  on  different  s»ils,  will 
lead  us  sooner  to  tfee  trwth  than 
whole  volumes  of  theoretical  discus 


sion. 


I  am  very  truly  yours*, 
II.  T.  GUION, 


The  wine  crop  of  California  for 
18T0  is  estimated  at  7,500,000' gal- 
lons, against  5,000,<>00  gallons  in' 
1869. 
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(Correspondence  of  the  Former.) 

Bay  River,  Dec.  26,  1870. 
James  R.  Tiikpen,  Esq.,  Edi> 
tor  Reconstructed  Farmer: — Dear 
Sir  : — Seeing  you  request  the  far- 
imers  to  write  for  your  Journal,  I 
ihavc  concluded  to  drop  you  a  few 
items.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
■inform  you  that  our  crops  are  ex- 
ceedingly short,  especially  corn  on 
broke  land.  Some  farmers  have 
not  gathered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
crop  of  corn,  and  cotton  will  not 
average  more  than  half  a  crop. — 
Still  I  can  safely  say,  that  many  of 
our  farmers  gathered  over  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  of  seed  cotton  per 
acre,  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn,  and 
the  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  were 
very  poor  generally;  but  like  all 
rules,  there  are  exceptions  to  this. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  made  excel- 
lent crops.  Mr.  Jas.  G.  Gaskins 
had  as  Sne  as  ever  you  saw,  and  Mr- 
Jno.  A.  Lupton  delivered  a  barrel 
af  the  old  fashioned  Spanish  that 
[45)  forty-five  filled  a  flour  barrel 
'full,  and  he  has  plenty  of  same  kind 
left.  So  you  see  what  a  short  crop 
with  us  is;  and  what  is  better  for 
our  sectioa.  is,  we  use  n-o  fertilizer. 
And  I  will  here  add  a  request  to  all 
enterprising    men,    wrho   anticipate 


well  aware  sir,  that  what  I  write 
will  not  be  believed;  an<l  I  will  hero 
add  again,  the  request  to  all  per- 
sons who  doubt  what  I  write,  to 
<e«rn<5  and  see,  and  I  will  show  them 
land  in  large  bodies,  from  fifty  to 
two  thousand  acres  in  a  solid  body, 
that  with  proper  cultivation,  will 
produce  naturally  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-five  bushels  corn  per 
acre,  and  from  eight  hundred  to  two 
thousand  pounds  seel  eottoaa  per 
acre.  I  will  here  state  that  I  have 
traveled  through  Arkansas  and 
Texas  twice,  and  I  know  that  the 
health  of  our  section  is  far  superior 
to  any  section  in  either  of  those 
States,  where  the  land  is  any  ways 
equal  to  ours;  and  we  have  the  lux- 
ury of  fresh  oysters  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,,  and  the  best  fish  the  sea 
affords,  from  a  mackerel  down,  and 
as  cheap  freights  as  can  be  found  in 
the  South  any  where. 

It  would  do  you  good  to  see  my 
Chester  pigs.  I  have  a  sow  pig,  ten 
months  old,  that  would  dress  three 
hundred  pounds  to  day,  and  my  old 
boar  is  a  curiosity  to  our  whole  sec- 
tion. 

I  planted  one  acre  with  those 
Peeler  seed  you  gave  me,  and  I  have 
realized  a  400    pound  bale  of  lint, 


caving  our   good  old  State    to  seek    and  that  on  poor  land,  among  my  ap. 

i  home  in  the  far  West,  to  come  and    p]c  trees. 

see  our  Bay  River  country  before  Respectfully  yours, 

;hey  leave,  and  I  will  assure  them  J.  S.  LANE. 

:hat  they  will  be  well  paid  for  their 

trouble,  and  as  you  can  testify,  see 

ands  that  will  compare  favorably 

,vith  the  lands  in  any  State.     I  am 


Three  hundred  thousand  oranges  is 
the  estimated  crop  of  Mr.  ILL.  Hart, 
of  Palatka,  Florida,  this  year. 
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Gambling  in  Farming. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  have  read 
the  Reconstructed  Farmer,  that 
it  hits  invariably  advanced  the  only 
safe  and  successful  way  to  produce 
cotton  at  a'proflt,  consisted  in  rais- 
ing the  articles  of  prime  necessity 
on  the  far  in. 

The  past  year,  it  is  to  bo  hoped, 
has  proved  as  an  index  to  the  truth 
whether  it  will  answer  to  rely  upon 
cotton  to  bring  the  means  to  procure 
the  many  indispcnsables  that  might 


be  produced  by  cultivating  less  cot- 
ton. 

Cotton  planters  will  admit  that 
two-thirds  of  three  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  bales,  which  is 
the  estimated  crop  of  1870,  would 
bring  as  much  cabh  as  the  above 
amount. 

If  this  be  true,  then  how  nonsen- 
sical and  ruinous  it  must  provj  in 
the  future  to  purchase  commercial 
fertilizers  and  stretch  the  crop  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  price 
t  o  1  %\  c  ts.  p  e r  lb .  II  o  w  in  a  n  y  pi  a  n  - 
ters  are  there  that  to-day,  in  antici- 
pation of  20  cents  per  pound  for 
their  past  crops,  are  so  badly  in- 
volved that  it  will  take  years  to  bal- 
ance accounts  ? 

Will  they  learn  wisdom  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  year?  No. 
They  intend  to  make  one  more  effort 
in  1871,  at  this  species  of  gambling, 
if  they  can  get  an  indulgence  from 
their  factors  or  some  friends. 

If  your  yield  be  good,  and  the 
price  high,  you  win,  but.  if  low,  you 
lose. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
sensible  men  would  longer  per- 
sist in  that  policy  that  will  bring 
bankruptcy  to  thousands  of  homes, 
and  effectually  paralyze  tlie  indus- 
try of  this  Southern  country.  Study 
to  learn  the  difference  between  thoso 
who  rely  upon  cotton  and  those  who 
depend  upon  bread  and  meat  first, 
and  cotton  second. 

You  know  your  expenditures  the 
past  year  have  absorbed  the  crop  of 
cotton,  and    that    you  neither  havo 
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bread  and  pork,  or  money  to  buy 
with. 

Have  you  injured  those  who  raise 
their  own  support'.''  Certainly 
you  have.  If  you  had  planted  less 
cotton,  and  produced  your  own  grain, 
hay,  &c,  instead  of  depend- 
ing upon  the  North  and  West,  would 
not  their  cotton  have  brought  them 
more  ? 

Would  the  South  be  in  a  better 
financial  condition  by  adopting  the 
bread  and  meat  system  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  would,  for  if  you  had 
produced  these  essentials,  by  culti- 
vating a  sufficiency  of  the  cereals, 
(which  is  (he  equivalent  of  all  horses, 
cattle,  hogs,  &c,  you  require.)  you 
would  have  received  as  much  money 
for  the  less,  as  you  have  or  will,  for 
the  larger  supply  of  cotton. 

From  these  few  hints  you  can  see 
that  jou  might  have  been  indepen- 
dent at  home,  and  had  the  proceeds 
from  your  cotton  to  build  up  lost 
fortunes  and  dilapidated  homes. 

We  feel  Sensibly  what  we  write, 
for  we  are  well  assured  in  our  mind 
that  tliis  will  be  a  poverty  stricken 
country  so  long  as  you  continue  in 
this  reckless  and  extravagant  way 
of  farming.  All  wc  have  said  in 
the  past,  or  may  say  in  the  future, 
may  be  as  "  casting  pearls  before 
swine,"  to  address  farmers  whose 
habits  arc  fixed  and  are  intent  on 
no  change.  But  we  tell  them  to  plant 
less  cotton.  Suppose  you  plant  just 
one  half;  drain,  plow  deeper,  ma- 
nure, seed,  cultivate  and  house  bet- 
ter, do  you  not  know  your  prosper- 


ity would    then    be  certain.     Your 
firms  then  would,  within  three  years, 
j  i  icrease   50  per  con!;,   in  their  pro- 
j  ductivo  capacity,  and  100  per  cent. 
in   valuation.      You   would  then  no 
i  longer    hear  your  neighbors    enqui- 
ring bow  much  better  they  could  do  in 
!  Texas  or  the    North- West ;   neither 
:  would    you  be  forced   to  give  mort- 
|  giges  upon  your  estate  for  the  pri- 
|  vilege  to  plant  another   crop,  in  an- 
j  ticipation  of  a  heavy  crop  and  good 
i  price,  by  which  you  are  to   succeed 
!  in  acquiring  what   you    have  lost — 
|  imitating    the    gambler    who,    after 
j  losing  all    his  money  at    cards,   he 
stakes  his  horse  on  another  deal. 

The  great  mistake  is  not  in  tilling 
too  much  rich  soil,  that  is  well  drain- 
ed, prepared  and  cultivated,  but  in 
tending  too  much  worthless  land. 

Let  us  suppose  there  was  some 
j  legislation  in  these  days  of  sump- 
tuary laws,  restricting  those  who 
rely  on  cotton  for  eatables,  to  one 
half  the  area  they  planted  in  1870, 
what  do  you  think  the  effect  would 
be  ?  T':c  result  would  be,  every 
;  one  of  you  would  then  go  in  for 
produc;ng  the  largest  possible  quan- 
tity per  acre,  by  every  means  of 
improvement  you  could  bring  to 
bear,  and  then  you" would  sec  your 
past  folly  in  planting  so  much  to 
make  so  small  a  quantity. 

If  you  will    only    do    this,  (plant 

hall  in  cotton  you  have  been  plant- 

:  ing,)  then  you  would    have  time   to 

'  raise  grain  and    attend    to    stock — 

time  to  in  ike  axe-handles,  that  you 

!  now    buy    of   Yankee    manufacture 
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out    of    Southern    hickory.      Then 
you  would  demonstrate  to  the  world  \ 
that  cotton  was  "  king,"  possessing 
sufficient  power  in  a  pecuniary  way  j 
to   command  the   ad  niratiou  of    all  j 
civilized  nations.     In  this  king  you  ' 
might  then  rely,  for    he  would    not 
only  have  al!  the  necessaries  of  life 
at    home,    but    he  would    have    the 
power,  in  a  few  short  years,  to  com- 
mand the    artizans,   mechanics  and 
good  people  of  all    lands  to  his  as- 
sistance. 

lie  would  then  put  your  every 
dormant  facility  into  active  opera- 
tion, by  building  up  commerce,  and 
putting  your  water  power  to  that 
use  nature's  God  intended.  Then 
your  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  anxious  for  employ- 
ment, could  be  usefully  and  profita- 
bly engigcd. 

You  relied  upon  this  emaciated 
"king"  in  Confederate  times,  whose 
powers  were  then,  as  now,  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  go  from  home  to  pro- 
cure food  and  raiment.  lie  was 
then  so  destitute  he  did  not  own  in 
his  dominions  even  a  pin  factory. 
Well  was  it  for  the  Union  (so  called) 
that  his  majesty  was  so  profligate 
as  not  to  provide  for  his  subjects. 
As  it  was  then,  so  is  it  now — let 
there  be  war  or  famine  in  North 
and  West,  and  you  suffer,  in  a  coun- 
try that  is  unsurpassed  in  producing 
everything  that  pertains  to  its  own 
comfort. 

We  invite  all  practical  men,  who 
read  the  Farmer,  to  write  for  its 
■columns,  and  work  for  it.?  succes?. 


Doings  and  Intentions  on  the 
Farm. 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Farmer 
our  patrons  were  informed  that  we 
intended  to  take  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  that  they  should  ha7C  an  out- 
line of  our  operations  and  intentions 
each  month.  Accordingly,  on  the 
first  of  January  we  took  charge, 
and  scanned  the  situation,  finding 
that  our  predecessor  had  left  us 
about  nine  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
and  two  bales  of  cotton  to  house. 
This  made  us  feel  a  little  unpleasant, 
as  this  was  the  first  crop  ever  raised 
on  the  farm  that  was  not  well  housed 
by  Christmas  ;  besides  we  felt  that 
Agricultural  Editors,  of  all  farmers, 
ought  to  be  up  to  time. 

On  a  thorough  examination,  a 
multitude  of  work  presented  itself 
in  various  ways.  For  instance,  our 
dumb  animals  needed  better  beds  ; 
the  bridges  and  fences  on  many 
portions  of  the  farm  were  in  bad 
condition;  the  wagons,  carts,  har- 
ness, and  farm  implements  nearly 
all  needed  repair.  In  working 
hands  we  always  endeavor  to  so 
manage  as  to  keep  them  as  nearly 
all  together  as  possible,  because  we 
can  attend  to  them  better;  but  in 
this  instance  wc  made  a  detail — 
some  at  work  on  the  fences,  some 
on  bridges,  while  the  rest  were  re- 
pairing farm  implements  and  pre- 
paring comfortable  quarters  for  the 
stock.  The  timber  being  frozen, 
a  special  detail  of  men  were  assign- 
ed to  splitting  rails,  as  tough  timber 
splits  best  when  frozen.  Let  tim- 
ber be  abundant  or  scarce,  tough  or 
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free,  farmers  must  continue  to  des- 
troy the  most  valuable  timber  they 
have,  in  order  to  keep  the  shabby 
stock  that  roams  over  the  country 
from  devouring  the  crop.  Just  here 
•we  will  say,  experience  has  taught 
us  that  to  raise  stock  profitably,  we 
must  keep  them  enclosed  in  lots  and 
pastures,  and  attend  to  them  morn- 
ing and  night.  Then  to  be  compelled 
to  continuo  this  extravagant  tax 
upon  the  industry  of  the  farmer,  is 
a  blotch  upon  their  intelligence. 
We  invite  the  farmers  to  go  into  a 
calculation  as  to  the  cost  of  fencing 
and  keeping  in  repair  for  the  next 
few  years,  and  they  will  find  that 
of  all  the  odious  taxes,  this  is  the 
most  monstrous.  Tell  it  not  that 
your  condition  is  similar  to  your 
fathers  when  they  adopted  this  law. 
Then  stoek  raising  was  profitable, 
and  farming  was  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

Up  to  the  10th  of  January  the 
"weather  was  extremely  cold,  but  on 
that  day  we  commenced  in  a  small 
way  to  haul  rich  ditch  bank  t$>make 
compost.  We  have  from  500  to  700 
bushels  hauled  to  the  acre,  and 
placed  down  in  a  circular  or  square 
shape,  about  twelve  inches  thick, 
and  then  level  it  off  on  top.  When 
ready  to  throw  these  heaps  up  (that 
is  mix  them)  we  have  the  quantity 
of  cotton  seed,  stable  manure,-  marl 
and  ashes,  we  intend-  to  put  in,  haul- 
ed and  placed  on  top  of  each  heap. 
Then  we  have  whatever  of  these  in- 
gredients spread  evenly  over  the 
top.     Now  being  ready   to  mix,  the 


shovelers  commence    in   the  middle 
of  the  pile  to  shoveling    it    up.     If 
the  piles  arc  thrown  up  early  in  this 
month,  we   have  them    thrown    up 
sharp,  in  order  that   they  may  shed 
j  as  much  water   as    possible  ;  but  if 
I  thrown  up    late,    we  have  them  flat 
j  and  ovaling  on    top,    in    order  that 
;  they  may  absorb   all   the   rain,    to 
j  hasten    decomposition.       It   is    the 
'  common  custom  in  mixing  compost 
!  to  have  the  cotton  3eed,   marl,  &c, 
j  hauled  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
!  pile  of  dirt,  and  when  ready  to  mix 
j  throw  on  a  layer  of  seed  and  a  layer 
of  dirt,  and  thus  continue  until  the 
pile  is    finished.     We    do    not    like 
this  way  of  mixing  so  well,    as   cer- 
tain portions  of  the  pile  will  not  be 
as  rich  as    other  portions,    and  the 
hands  are  not  likely  to  make  a  prop- 
er distribution    through    the    entire 
pile  of  seed,  &c. 

GOOD  COMPOST. 

By  mixing  20  bushels  of  cotton 
seed  and  20  of  ashes,  or  50  of  marly 
with  TOO  bushels  of  vegetable  mouldy, 
you  will  have  a  fine  compost. 

A   NUMBER    ONE    COMPOST. 

Take  500  or  700  bushels  of  any 
rich  earth  and  mix  it  with  200  bush-- 
els  of  cotton  eecd,  20  of  ashes,  40* 
of  stable  manure  and  50  of  marl,, 
and  you  will  have  time  which  is  su^- 
perk>r  to  any  commercial  fertilizer' 
on  any  crop. 

On  the  loth  of  January  we  sowed 

'  250-  bushels  of  cotton  seed  on  a  little 

:  over    five    acres   of   land,,  and    had 

I  them  plowed  in.     On   this   land  we 

purpose    to    plant  Irish  potatoes.—- 
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These  potatoes  we  expect  to  feed  to 
hogs.  Try  boiled  potatoes,  and  you 
will  saj  it  is  one  of  the  best  crops 
you  can  raise  for  your  hog?,  espe- 
cially for  summer  food,  as  you  will 
never  have  that  fatal  disease  called 
cholera  among  them. 

In  this  month  we  shall  seed  our 
oat  crop,  on  land  that  will  make  a 
tale  of  cotton  per  acre.  After  the 
land  is  well  broke,  we  will  sow  one 
and  a-half  to  two  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  and  harrow  them  in.  If 
we  were  not  to  plant  oat?,  away 
would  go  a  number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton to  purchase  hay.  On  ten  acres 
of  this  land  we  will  sow  clover. 

It  is  our  intention  to  plant  less 
cotton  this  year  than  heretofore,  but 
we  expect  to  make  as  much  per  hand 
as  if  wc  were  to  plant  more,  as  we 
hope  to  prepare  better.  YV  e  like  to 
have  old  corn,  oats  and  bacon  on 
hand  when  the  new  cop  is  housed, 
and  in  order  to  feel  independent  at 
home  we  will  attend  to  this  depart- 
ment first  and  cotton  second. 

In  our  next  we  will  te!l  how 
many  compost  heaps  we  have  hauled, 
and  how  we  ha,re  progressed  gener- 
ally. 

The  freedmen  have  worked  as  well 
as  could  be  expected,  considering, 
they  have  had-  Christmas  in  their 
bones.  On  the  night  of  the  18th 
wo  had  one  man  to  run  away.  His 
only  trouble  was,  he  had  appropria- 
ted another  negroc's  trunk  and  con- 
tents to  his  own  use. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  De- 
cember, sow  Fanny  (white  Chester) 


gave  birth  to  18  pigs.  This  sow 
was  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  in 
August,  1808.  She  was  then  six 
months  old.  She  has  had  four  far- 
rows of  pigs  \  1st  time  15;  2d  timo 
10 ;  3d  time  15;  4th  time  18;  in 
all  04.  We  have  sold  from  hev 
$475. 


— <£-  <Z22>  •&*- 


Will  Gornrrtoreial  Fortiiizsrs  Pay? 

This  question  is  very  easily  an- 
swered, if  you  will  inform  us  what 
is  to  be  the  prico  you  are  to  get  fcr 
your  cotton,  and  whether  you  get  a 
short  ton  of  Long  Island  or  Mary- 
land dirt,  (and  not  very  rich  at  that,) 
with  a  few  dead  rats  and  dogs  in  it 
to  mike  it  offensive  to  your  nasal 
sensation. 

In  the  first  place,  admitting  it  to 
be  genuine,  and  cotton  to  be  12J- 
cents  per  lb.,  it  will  not  pay  one 
farmer  in  ten  who  uses  i%  except  it 
can  be  purchased  for  less  money. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe 
it  lias  never  paid  but  few,  however 
good  the  artiele  and  high  the  price 
of  cotton,  because  of  misapplica- 
tion. 

VvTe  believe  that  the  genuine  arti- 
cle will  pay,  by  the  following  appli- 
cation :  When  you  sow  your  seed, 
sow  <$B  worth  to  the  acre  in  the  drill 
with  the  seed.,  with  o-ne  bushel  of 
plaster.  For  instance,  make  com- 
post of  rich  earth  and-  marl,  or  lime, 
and  drill  this  under  the  cotton,  and 
this  guano  will  certainly  pay  you  ak 
present  prices,  for  it  will  hurry  the 
young  plant  off  early  in  the  season, 
and  the  compost  below  will  continue 
it  to  maturity       In  short,  wc  believe- 
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amount  and  kind  of  manure  used,  the  time 
of  planting  and  variety  ot  Cotton  ;  the  land 
to  be  measured  and  the  yield  to  be  vouch- 
ed for  by  affidavit — relative  value  of  crop 
over  expenses  to  be  the  standard  : 
1st  Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  S~>0 
2d         "  "    ~       "        »  "       30 

3d         "  "  "        "  "       ao 


it  will  pay  on  any  good  land  that  is 

well  drained,    at   $3   per    acre,    as 

above    described.       One    cause    so 

many    persons    fail  with   guano  is, 

they  put  it  on  land  that  is  not  half 

drained,  or  on  land    that  is  so  poor 

it  is    impossible,  with    the    amount '  For  bC8taad  la^cst  cvov  ofCoUo»  "P°«  °™ 
1  I      (1)   acre   of  Upland.     Regulations  same  as 

commonly  used,  to  produce  a  rcmu-  >     above: 

nerative  crop.  There  is  another  ;  Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  $20 
and  very  important  reason  why  an- 
other class  fails,  which  is,  they  are 
so  slow  in  cultivating  the  crop  that 
the  grass  and  weeds  monopolize  the 
profits.  This  class  is  generally  loud  ,-,, 
in  their  denunciation  of  guano.  3d 

Wc  have  experimented  with  stable    For  bostcropof  com  grown  upon  one  (ij 

1  ^  acre  upland.     Sanaa  regulations  as  above: 


CORN. 

For  best   and   largest   crop    of    Corn   grown 

upon  four  (4)  acres  of  upland.     Regulations 

same  as  for  Cotton  ;  two  (2)  bushels    to    be 

exhibited  as  sample  : 

1st  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  ?50 

:J0 
20 


lplr 
,  Premium — Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value- 
WHEAT. 


.$23 


manure,  cotton  seed  and  guano,  on 
poor  and  land  of  medium  produc- 
tion, in -COrn.       Where  We  applied    a  '  For  the  largest    yield  of   Wheat   from  live  (5) 

acres  ;  under  same  rules  and    regulations  as 
above  for  Cotton  aad  Corn  : 

820 


shovel  full  of  stable  manure  on  poor  ! 

land  we    made  a  fine  stalk  early  in  '  sterling  Stiver  Plate,  value- 

the  season,  but   before  earing    time 


OATS  AND  RYE. 


it  failed.  Such  was  the  case  where  j  For  largest  yield  of  Oats  or  Rye.  Samcrcgu- 
we  used  20  bushels  of  cotton  seed 
and  150  lbs.  of  guano  to  the  acre, 
on  poor  land.  But  on  land  that 
produced  20  bushels  per  acre,  sta- 
ble manure,  guano  and  cot-ton  seed 
paid. 


'■'■^fr  *&*  «♦«•■ 


Cape    Fear  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion Fair  of  187  1— Ficid  Crops, 


lations  as  above  ;  two  bushels  to  be  exhibit- 
ed : 

Each  Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value #20 

POTATOES. 

For  largest  crop  Sweet  Potatoes  upon  one 
(1)  acre  ;  one-fourth  to  be  dug  and  two  (2) 
bushels  to  be  exhibited  as  sample  : 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value- •■•?  10 

For  largest  crop  of  Irish  Potatoes  upou  oric- 
hdfacre.     Same  regulations    as  above   for 


Sweet  Potatoes: 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the    Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  —  §10 

C:ipe  Fear  Agricultural  Association  ;  peas,  &c,   &c. 

offer  the  following  liberal  premiums    Forla;gest  crop  of  Peanuts  upon  one  acre; 
-p-    l  i  r\  .1        i    ,  •        l  !      for  largest  yield  of  Stock   Peas    upon    one 

upon  Jbield  Crops,  to  be  determined  ' 
at  the  next  Annual  Fair,  in  advance 
of  the    publication  of    the    regular 
Premium  List : 


COTTON. 


acre  ;  for  largest  yield  of  Tut  nips  upon  one 
acre  ;  for  largest  yield  of   Beets   upou   one 
acre.    Two  bushels  of  each  to  be  exhibited ; 
tinder  same  regulations  as  other  crops  : 
Premium  each—Sterling  Silver  Plate,  value  $10 

hay. 


For  best  and  largest  crop  of  Cottou  upou  four  ;  For  largest  yield  Pea-Vine  ETay:  one   bale  to 


(1)   acres   or  more  of  upland,   with   state- 
ment of  quality  of  soil,  mode  of  cultivation, 


be  exhibited 

Sterling  Silver    Plate,  value 
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$or  largest  yield  Native  Grass  ;  one  b'-ile  to  be  [ 
exhibited;    quality  and  guant&y  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

Premium— Sterling  Silver  Plate,  rtfTSe $£0 

Largest  yield  Red  Clover  upon  one  acre  ;  lar- 
gest yield  Cultivated  Grasses  upon  one  acre  ;  j 
one  bale  of  each  to  be  exhibited : 

Premium,  each— Silver  Plate,  value §50  • 

l-o  the  farmer  who  raises  and  applies  the  lar-  | 
gest  quantity  of  Domestic  Manures  to,  and  I 
by  each  horse,  mule  or  ox,  used  in  the  cul-  j 
tivatioh  of  his  tern;  the  quantity  to  be  cer- 
tified to    by   two   or   more  competent  wit-  ' 
rresses,-a  Premium  of  §50  in  Solid  Silver. 
All  the  ililcs   and    regulations   specified   in 
ih'e  foregoing  Premiums  nmst  be  complied  with.  \ 
Affidavits  and   certificates,  as    required,    to  be 
Sled  with  thcUomsral  Secretary,    when   the 
articles  arc  entered ;•  tsikcrioi&e   the   Awarding  j 
Committee  wili  withhold  Premiums. 
Wilmington,  February  3d,  V37L 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  as   m-ay  | 
Be  seen  above,  that  the    Cape  Fear  | 
Agricultural  Association  has  made  ' 
known  to  the  [>lant«rs-fefee  Premiums  : 
on    Field   Crops    thus  early.     This  i 
gives  the  farmers  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare   fcr  the    competition    for    pre- 
miums upon  all  crops  except  wheat. 
At  an  early  day    it   is  to    be  hoped  \ 
that  the  other  Agricultural  Associa- 
tions will  do  likewise,-     We    expect : 
to  visit  the  Agricultural  Fairs  next 
Fall,   not   with  our   hands    in    our 
pockets,  and  after  we   get  there  say  , 
we  could  beat  A  and-JJ's  article  if 
we  had  brought  ours;  but  we  intend  ' 
to  be  on  hand,  (if  we  are  spared  by  ; 
Providence,)  with  specimens,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  above  regulations,  , 
in  order  if  possible  to  take  the  first . 
premiums   on   field   crops.       If    we 
should  fail  to  get  a  premium,  which 
is  quite  likely,  we  wish  it  distinctly 
understood  that  Ave   shall  doubt  the 
veracity   of  all    those    who    exhibit 
their    specimens    by    the    word    of 
SlOtftta; 


The  Secretaries  of  Cape  Fear, 
Roanoke  and  Tar  River,  r.nd  frbe 
State  Fair,  will  please  enter  us  for 
a  premium  for  corn,  eotton,  oats*,- 
potatoes  and- stock  pea®. 

Correspondents. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  tlkit  £he" 
farmers  are  awakening  to  their  tra©" 
interest,,  by  contributing  to  the  col- 
umns of  their  only  legitimate  me- 
dium-'hi  the  Old  North  State. 

On  examination-  the  reader  vr  id  J 
be  sure  to  find  something  to  interest 
him  both  in  Male  and  Female  De- 
pa  rtosent. 

In  the  Male  Department  will'  be- 
found  a  ''  Young  Farmer,!'  a-  gentle- 
man from- one  of  the  best  parentage 
in  the  State,  and  whose  instruction- 
is  worthy  of  imitation.  Then  there  is- 
the  counsel  of  a  Mr.  Manning,  rela- 
tive to  planting  less  and  producing, 
more  by  proper  preparati-ou  and  cul- 
tivation, in  which  there  is  decidedly 
more  truth  than  fiction,  which  w-c 
have  been  endeavoring  and  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  to  our  readers.  Then 
comes  the  talented  and  historic-  II. 
T.  Guion,  who  gives  from  expe- 
rience, facts  and- figures  in  such  an 
unmistakable  way  thatall  who  reatl 
can  understand  the  path  of  duty,  if 
they  wish  to  succeed.  Then  we 
have  Capt.  Lane,  who  tells  you  of 
the  unmistakable  fertility  of  tire 
Bay  River  section,  admonishing 
brains,  muscle  and  capital  in>  t hat- 
direction.  And  we  must'  not  over- 
look the  continuation  of  "  Practical 
Notes  on  Farming,"  by  John  L. 
BridgeiuSj   Esq,,   one  of-  the    naosfc» 
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accomplished  agricultural  writers  of 
the  day. 

In  the  Woman's  Deportment  we 
have  ;i  Carolina"  and  "  Delia 
Lee."  We  are  wanting?;  in  language 
to  describe  "these  two  Ladies  in  that 
way  we  would  like,  and  will  leave 
them  for  the  reader  to  judge  of  their 
merits,  sknply  saying,  tlvey  are 
Southern  -to  the  core,  and  are  wor 
thy  .guides  to  -the. age  in  which  -they 
live.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  regular  contributors  to  the  Far- 

To  ihe  Friends  and  Patrons  of 
the    Reconstructed    Farmer. 

in  retiring  from  the  joint  Edito- 
rial conduct  of  the  Farmer,  I  am 
candid  in  saying  I  do  so  with  regret, 
and  in  deference  to  larger  interests,  j 
w hie h  cl a i m  m y  u n d i  v i d <i d  a tten  tio n , 
The  enterprise   lias    met  -with   more' 
encouragement  fi-om  the  public  that? 
I  anticipated,   £or  it  was  'indeed  s  | 
new  an>-i  untried  field  for  this  region.  I 
I  feared  it  would  meet  an  early  fate, 
like  many   a  praiseworthy  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  general    good,  which  I 
has  gone   before    it.      Thanks    t-o   a 
kind  and  appreciative  public,  Low-  j 
ever,  it  is  a  partial  an  1  destined  to 
be   a   remunerating    success  to   the  ' 
pride  and  purse  of  my   indomitable  ! 
friend,    Capt.   James  R.  Tiiigpen,  ! 
m  whose  strong  will  and  unflagging 
energy  the  Farmer  had   its  origin.  ! 
That  it  has  done  good  m  the  region 
of  its  most  active  circulation  is. man- 
ifest to  the  dullest  mind.     That  it  is  | 
susceptible  and  will  do  more,  and  be  , 
of  lasting  benefit  to  our  immediate 
section  and  State,  is  as  sure  as  time  j 


and  tide  flow  on.  Without  offence 
•to  our  many  kind  and  worthy  friends 
■in  Edgecombe,  who  are  so  sfole  to 
sustain  an  Agricultural  Magazine 
in  their  midst,  .may  I  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  the  Farmer  is  not  as 
highly  appreciated  as  it  should  be 
in  material  aid.  I  mean,  without 
I  equivocation,  subscriptions  to  its 
\  books  and  comrnu-nreations  to  its 
!  columns.  Often  has  the  ■question 
I  been  asked  me  outside  of  my  county: 
"  Why  don't  you  practical  efiftton 
and  compost  men  in  Edgecombe 
write  for  the  Farmer.?"  I  have 
been  puzzled  t@  -ma-ke  a  satisfactory 
reply.  My  only  resource,  however, 
was  to  fa  14  back  upon  the  modesty 
of  our  planters,  who  distrusted  their 
ability,  and  disliked  to  appear  in 
public  print. 

With  these  few  words  to  the  pub- 
lic, I  bid  adieu  to  the  readers  of  the 
F  a  E  M  E  R .  I  sli  a  1 1  n  o  t  b  e  u  n  m  i  n  d  f  ul 
of  its  upward  and  onward  progress 
in  Magazine  life,  more  particularly 
since  some  competent  and  accom- 
plished women  (I  discard  the  term 
Lady,  as  inappropriate  just  here,;) 
have  taken  a  lively  interest  in  its 
^welfare.  With  the  energy  which 
•characterises  Capt.  Tiiigpen,  in  all 
his  varied  agricultural  operations, 
and  with  his  manly  and  womanly 
force  of  contributors,  the  Farmer 
is  a  success  beyond  peradventure, 
and  my  chief  regret  in  saying  good 
bye  is,  that  my  numerous  engage- 
nsents  force  inc  to  sever  the  very 
pleasant  connection  which  has  exist- 
ed from  the  birth  of  the  Farmer 
till  the  present,  and  no  longer  to 
participate  in  the  advancement  and 
success  of  as  enterprise  which  will 
reflect  credit  upon  and  bring  capital 
to  our  country. 

«LNO.  S.  lUNCX 
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Dr.  J.    It".    JO.YE8, 


Amicus   Plato,   amicus  Socrates,   scd  magi 
arnica  Veritas. 


[bYom  Th  >'iison's  Sea -sons.] 
Spring. 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come, 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  luu-iic  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  shallowing  rose3,  on  our  plains  descend. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  oil", 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his   ruffim  blasts  : 
His  blasts  obey,  atd  quit  the  howling  hill, 
'i'he  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale  ; 
While  softer    gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind 

touch, 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost, 
The  mountains  lilt  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 

As  yet  the  trembling  year    is   unconfirmed, 
And  winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale   morn,    and    bids    his    driving 

sleets 
Deform  the  day  dclightlc-w  ;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  ingulfed, 
To  .shake  the   bounding  marsh  ;  or    from  the 

shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing   their    wild    notes   to    the    listening 

waste. 

Be  gracious,  heaven  !  for  now  laborious  man 
lias  done  his  part.     Ye  fostering  breezes,  blow 
Ye  softening  dews,  yetender  showers,  descend! 
And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 
Into  the  perfect  yea'-!  Nor  ye  who  live 
In  luxu'W  and  case,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
Think  theselost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear  : 
Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung 
To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  heiuht 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

The    Wine    of   our  Native    Crape. 

With  a  view  of  presenting'  to  our 
readers  what  is  to  be  one  of  our  great- 
est sources  of  wealth — our  native 
grape,  and  its  wine — we  have  collect- 
ed, as  far  as  we  have  been  able,  the 
analysis  of  several  of  our  best  native 
North  Carolina  grapes,  which  we  here- 
in present.  We  see  that  they  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  European. 
We  have  given  only  the  per  cent,  of 
the  sugar,  and  acids,  because  on  them 
depends   the    quality  of  the    wine. — 


The  flavor  may  be  given  at  pleasure. 
A  juice  containing  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  sugar,  and  5  per  cent,  of  alco- 
hol, is  liable  to  sour  in  our  climate 
after  fermentation.  A  juice  contain- 
ing from  1 7  to  20  pes  cent,  of  sugar, 
or  8  to  10  of  alcohol,  is  called  very 
good.  Erom  the  sugar  in  the  grapo 
is  made,  in  the  process  of  fermenta- 
tion, the  alcohol,  that  gives  strength 
and  keeping  qualities  to  the  wine. — 
The  finest  imported  wines  we  see  in 
this  country,  have  either  sugar  added 
to  the  juice  of  the  grapo,  or  alcohol 
to  the  wine,  to  make  it  secure  from 
aceteous  fermentation  in  our  climates. 

To  speak  properly,  wine  is  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape,  and  con- 
tains alcohol,  grape  sugar,  the  tar- 
trates of  potash  and  lime,  malic  and 
tauic  acids,  and  some  mucilagenous 
matter  and  volatile  oils.  The  tar- 
trates are  characteristics  of  the  wine. 
There  is  no  wine  that  does  not  con- 
tain them.  Our  American  grape  has 
much  more  of  the  acids  than  the 
European,  in  proportion  to  the  sugar. 
The  same  kind  of  grape,  at  localities 
near  together,  often  gives  a  wine  dif- 
ferent. 

The  list  below  shows  the  per  cent, 
of  saccharine  matter  in  the  grape, 
and  the  section  of  country  where  the 
grapo  was  grown.  They  are  all  na- 
tive North  Carolina  varieties. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Flowers— Specific  gravity  LOCI— 15  per  cent,  sugar. 
Seupperiiong-"  "       1.004 — l(i    "    •' 

<  atawba—    "   "  "        1.0U9— 17    "    "  " 

Black  July—    "  "        im5—22}4"    " 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Scuppcrnong-G rape  sugar  12.50 prct.  1  Edgecombe 

Tartaric  "acid- 1,23  "     j     county. 
Seuppemong — 12  per  cent,  sugar.] 
1    tti   giving   8   Hllid  | 

onnccs  ofjuicc.      |  Near 

Catawba — is  per  cent,  sugar.  Wilmington. 

1  tti  giving  11  Huid  ounces  | 
of  juice.  J 

JO  VST  CAM1SUIDGE,  MASS. 
Catawba— 15  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

l.i1;.  fluid  ounces  to  the  tt,  of  grapes. 
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Tlio  Joliannisberger  of  Germany, 
the  Sherry  of  England,  and  Sauterne 
of  France,  have  from  17  to  20  per 
cent,  of  sugar,  or  from  8  to  10  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

By  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  or  2  or  3  por  cent,  of  alcohol, 
our  wine,  if  made  properly,  would 
equal  them.  The  Scuppernong  is  be- 
ing grown  with  success  in  Germany, 
and  competing  with  her  best  grape. 


-^>  *?r.~  -  •&— 


Horticulture  of  the   Egyptians. 

Bold  Explorers,  and  Science,  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  have 
shown  that  Egypt  had  advanced  far 
in  agriculture,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
before  the  sons  of  Abraham  went 
there  in  search  of  bread.  That  on 
the  walls  of  her  temples,  Iter  ruins, 
her  monuments,  her  tombs,  and  her 
scrolls,  are  painted,  sculptured  and 
written,  her  social,  religious  and  politi- 
cal history,  older  than  the  Pentateuch. 

Modern  science  has  given  life  to  her 
letters,  that  have  lain  dead  and  buried 
for  fifteon  centuries, — her  long  for- 
gotten language  again  lives,  and  tells 
us  an  additional  chapter  of  our  early 
history,  and  all  corroborative  and  ex- 
planatory of  the  Bible. 

Wo  take  the  liberty  of  making  the 
following  extracts  from  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review,  July  No.,  1S70  : 

"Then  there  aro  pictures  of  beauti- 
ful gardens  always  surrounded  with 
canals;  on  tho  banks  are  rings  to  which 
animals  stand  fastened  while  feeding, 
and  men  are  seen  busily  engaged  in 
currying  them  and  feeding  them  by 
hand.  Workmen  aro  moving  about 
carrying  buckets  by  straps  slung  over 
their  shoulders,  while  in  other  places 
rude  watering  machines,  the  unchang- 
ed original  of  the  shadouf  of  our  day, 
are  employed.  Of  special  interest,  how- 
ever, is  the  manner  in  which  tho 
water  thus  brought   to  the  jrardens  is 


then  distributed  to  the  root  of  every 
tree  and  to  the  diminutive  ditches 
around  each  flower-bed.  To  water 
these  parterres,  gardeners  are  seen 
opening  and  closing  with  the  foot  tho 
little  canals,  which  carry  the  water 
from  one  bod  to  the  other,  and  wo 
behold  here,  graphically  placed  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  meaning  of  the 
words:  'Egypt,  where  thou  sowedst 
thy  seed  and  wateredst  with  thy  foot, 

as  a  garden  of  herbs.'    (Duut.  xi.  10.) 

****** 

"Among  these  outdoor  scenes  few 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  and 
at  the  same  time  of  more  careful 
execution  than  those  belonging  to  the 
cultivation  of  tli 3  vine.  It  is  well 
known  that  Strauss  and  other  ration- 
alists, resting  on  a  passage  in  Her- 
odotus, derided  tho  mention  of  the 
grape  in  Genesis  xl.  as  an  error,  which 
in  their  opinion  clearly  proved  tho 
Bible  to  be  an  uninspired  book  and 
tho  Pentateuch  a  compilation  by  later 
authors,  long  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Since  then  numerous  wri- 
ters have  been  quoted  who  speak  of 
the  grape  and  its  juice  in  ancient 
Egypt;  but  wo  surely  can  want  no 
better  proof  of  its  existence  and  ex- 
treme popularity  long  before  Abra- 
ham than  these  numerous  representa- 
tions of  every  scene  in  the  history  of 
the  vine,  from  its  first  planting  to  its 
last  pernicious  effects  on  drunkards. 
At  Boni  Hassan  already  every  detail 
is  introduced  over  and  over  again, 
winding  up  with  tho  gathering  of  the 
grapes,  pressing  in  two  kinds  of  presses, 
one  moved  by  the  hands  of  men, 
the  other  by  machinery,  not  only  in 
paintings  belonging  to  the  era  between 
the  eighteenth  and  the  twelfth  dynasty 
before  Moses,  but  also  in  others  which 
go  back  to  a  far  more  remote antiquity. 
Then  the  manufacture  of  wine  is 
shown  and  its  effects  on  the  consumer, 
even  to  burlesque  scenes  in  which 
men,  unable  to  return  home  unaided, 
arc  placed  upon  the  backs  of  their 
servants,  and,  alas!  women  also  are 
scon  succumbing  to  the  'wine,  that  is 
a  mocker.' 
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When  the  grapes  had  been  gather- 
ed, it  -seems  they  were  carried  in 
baskets  to  the  press,  where  men  and 
women  trod  them  out  with  their  feet, 
frequently  holding  on  with  their 
hands  to  a  rope  stretched  from  one 
palm  tree  to  another,  so  as  to  give 
themselves  greater  power  and  elastici- 
ty. How  these  scenes  recall  the  many 
allusions  to -the  whole  process  in  Holy 
Writ !  'Wherefore  art  thoia  reel  in 
thine  apparel  and  thy  garments  like 
him  that  treadeth  in  the  winefat '?'  I 
li&ve  trodden  the  winepress  alone,  and 
of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me, 
for  I  will  tread  them  in  my  anger  and 
trample  them  in  my  fiary,  and  their 
blyod  .shall  be  sprinkled  upon  ray 
garment  aad  I  will  stain  all  my 
raiment.'  {Isa.  Ixiii.  '2,  3.)  To  the  He- 
brews this  was  a  familiar,  though  in 
this  case  fearful  image;  for  they  ha- 
bitually called  wine  the  blood  of  the 
grape.  This  pressing  at  the  winefat 
was  an  occasion  of  great  joy;  in  all 
these  paintings  we  see  the  workmen 
shout  with  wild  delight  and  gesticulate 
violently;  their  happiness  seems 
almost  to  have  been  exaggerated  by 
the  artists,  and  yet  how  touch ingly 
they  again  recall  to  us  the  words  of 
the  prophet:  'The  Lord  shall  give  a 
shout  as  they  that  tread  the  grapes, 
against  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,' 
(Jer.  xxv.  30;)  and  so  great  was  the 
universal  joy  at  this  season  that  its 
cessation  was  threatened  as  a  dire 
chastisement  by  Jeremiah,  against 
Moab:  T  have  caused  wine  to  fail 
from  the  winepresses;  none  shall  tread 
with  shouting;  their  shouting  shall  be 
no  shouting.'  (xlviii.  33.)" 

Big  Vines  at  the  South. 
The  "Walter  Raleigh  vino,"  on 
Roanoke  Island,  ntarly  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  novel's  -one  acre  of 
ground ;  the  wine  from  this  vine  last 
year  sold  for  03,000  ;  another  vine  in 
Tyrrel  County,  N.  0.,  in  1869,  pro- 
duced 2,530  gallons  of  wine;  several 
other  large  vines  in  the  South  pro- 
duce each  from  1,000  to  2,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  per  annum. 


[AVii  ten  for  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 

Letter  from   "Carolina." 
Ma.    Editor:-— In     the      January 

number  of  the  Farmer,  you  call  tho 
attention  of  the  ladies,  to  an  extract 
published  from  a  letter  from  a  gen- 
tleman  in  the  western  part  of  tho 
State  in  regard  to  our  Department. — 
In  that  extract  I  note  the  following: 
iCIf  you  can  keep  the  thing  from  be- 
ing abused — keep  them  to  the  proper 
subjects — lloiis'elield,  Kitchen,  and  th-t 
Garden— it  will  hi  a  great  improve- 
ment to  your  Magazine,  and  to  the 
women  of  the  State.  The  danger  may 
be  that  they  will  overwhelm  you  with 
flowers,  fiction,  fancy  and  poesy ." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man's years,  (which  you  mention)  and 
acknowledging  his  tribute  to  trie 
daughters  of  North  Carolina  ;  I  de- 
sire, with  your  permission,  to  say  a 
few  words  about  this  possible  "dan- 
ger." 

I  think  the  women  of  tno  South  are 
fully  aroused  to  their  own  needs  and 
j  deficiencies,  and  while  wishing  to 
remedy  past  errors,  yet  have  no  desire 
or  inclination  to  a'btise  any  privilege 
extended  to  them.  WTe  are  satisfied 
to  rem  fin  iu  "the  kitchen  and  garden," 
but  even  in  those  places  we  have  need 
of  rainy  things  besides  a  coohinj-stoce 
and  a  hoi.  We  have'  need  of  science 
there,  that  we  may  become  expert  be- 
fore so  many  years  are  wasted  in  ex- 
periments by  which  we  acquire  a  store 
of  profitable  knowledge.  Cultivation 
of  the  intellect  is  not  incompatible 
with  tho  cultivation  of  cabbage,  and 
think  you  so  many  "roasts"  would  be 
spoiled  in  cooking  if   we    uno'crs.tood 
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thoroughly  the  constituents   of  fitesh, 
and  the  effects  of  heat  on    the    fibrin, 


from    her 


gelatine,     albumen, 


fffc  9 


Attention  ; 


experience,  and  a   little  chsmisiry    will 
improve  out  food,  and  the    discussion 
of  these  things-can  never  be  considered' 
an  abuse  o f  the  "proper  subjects." — 
But  your   correspondent    says — "The 
danger  may  be  that  they   will    over- 
whelm- you  with  fljiCirs,  'fiotion,  fancy, 
and  poesy."     Now;    Mr.    E  litor,    you 
need  not    triniole,    even   though    that 
sentence  does  intimate   that   we   will 
pelt     you-    unmercifully     with     love 
stO'tieS)     sentimental      rhymes,     and 
superficial  literature.     The  danger  is 
not  very"  imminent,  for  I    assure   you' 
we  can  find   pleasure    in    more    solid 
things  than  romances    and    love-sick 
ballads.     I  beg  leave    to    suggest    to 
your  correspondent  that  the  "flowers" 
of  Rhetoric,  in  the  expression  of  plain 
practical  ideas,  is    only    as   the   neat, 
becoming  dress  of  a   plain   lady;    in 
both  cases  the  ornament  detracting  no- 
thing from  the  real   worth,    but    ren- 
dering the  object  more   pleasant,  and- 
ihe  "flowers"  of  mature,  as    an  eleva- 
ting and  refining  pastime  is  well  enti- 
tled to  an  occasional  place  in   our  de- 
partment.    Also  that  iifancy,>  is  a  val- 
lable    auxiliary    in    decorating,    and 
beautifying     our    homes  ;    and     that 
fpoestf  is  a  very   pleasant  companion 
frhile  waiting  for  a  pot  of  soap  to  boil. 
It  is  this  intermingling   of  the  home- 
y  and    beautiful,    the    practical    and 
deal,  which  enables  us  to  make  plea- 
sures   of   our    duties,     bowers    of   our 
lomes,  and  to   see    beauty    in   every - 
hiug.     We    are    willing    to    discard 
he  itJidionv   but   not   the    "jwssy." — 
Che  life  of  a  noble  woman  is  in   itself 
in  unwritten  poem,  and   if  occasion- 
ally    a     poetic    page     fall    from    the 


volume  it  need'  not  detr; 
culinary  expertness. 

I  may  bo  too  jealous  for  the  repu- 
tation of  my  sex,  but  I  cannot  accept 
in  silence  the  insinuation  th.it  our 
literary  productions  are  of  a  shallow 
and  unprofitable  character.  We  must 
try  to  prove  to  the  contrary,  without 
wand 'J  ring  fromthc  "proper  subjects-.'*' 
Yourstruly, 

"CAROLINA."' 
Dtee.  :29th,  1870; 


[(Written  for  ilic  Uuconstruefcd  Fa.-mar.j! 

Letterfrom  "Leiia  Lee." 
Messrs.    Emtoks: — Allow    me     toJ 

tender,  through  this  medium,  my 
heart-felt  thanks  to  yourselves  and 
"Carolinu"  for  the  cordial  welcome 
extended  to  me.  I  shall  certainly  en- 
deavor not  to  disgrace  the  "seat  of 
honor"  awarded  mo  and  will  more- 
over, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  fulfil 
my  promise  of  giving  aid  to  the  De- 
partment in  any  way  I  can,  but  alas  !•• 
1  am  only  too  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  aid  will  bo  as  xosah  as  the 
promise  was  stronj.  I've  no  ilea  of 
taking  the  "lion's  share":  I  only  as- 
pire tothe  ownership'  of  some  quiet 
corner,  where  I  may  sit  and1  bask  in 
the  light  of  the  many  brilliant  stars- 
which  will,  I  do  fervently  trust,  soon 
throw  their  rays  forth  to  beautify  and' 
illumine  our  Department.  'Whenever 
I  see  some  vacant  nook,  then  I  will 
deposit  (literally)  "the  widow's  mite," 
and  trust'  to  its  want  of  intrinsic  merit 
to  shield- it  from  criticism. 

How  I  wish   every    county    in    our 

State  and"  land  could  boast  of  fifty 
"Carolinas!"  There  is,  in  her  commu- 
nications, a  "ring  of  true  metal,"  which' 
metal,  by  the  way,  I  heartily  wish 
could,  by  melting  or  some  other  pro- 
cess, be  introduced  into  the  composi- 
tion of  all  women* of  this  our  daw— - 
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Why  is  it,  I  often  ask  myself,  that  of  sex  to  know  mors  are  satisfied  that 
southern  wonven  are  so  very  back-  [  ivs  should  know  kss.  But  among 
ward  in  coming  forward  to  the  sup-  '  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  refined 
port  of  any  enterprise  liko  the  pres-  j  taste  a  woman  who  lias  successfully 
ent.  which  is  calculated  to  improve  j  cultivated  her  talents  without  dimin- 
and  expand  their  minds  and  to  ron-  ishing  the  gentle  courtesy  and  modesty 
der  them  fit  fur  something  higher  and  indispensable  to  her  sex,  will  meet 
nobler  than  the  characters  of  animated'-,  with  nothing  but  respect,  honor  and 
fashion   blocks  in    which    so    many    of    warm  approbation. 


them  strive  to  become  perfect  ?  Of 
what  use  are  our  schools  and  semina- 
ries, if  the  women  of  our  land  do  not 


You,  young  ladies,  who  have  con- 
tracted that  very  fashionable  but  perni- 
cious habit  of-novel-reading  ;  you  who 


acquire  within  their  walls  sufficient  j  sit  for  hours  spoiling  your  eyes  and 
knowledgo  to  enable  them  to  get  up  weakening  your  minds  by  weeping 
a  common-senso,  readable  article  for  '  over  the  imaginary  woes  of  some  un- 
tho  press  ?  I  never  enjoyed  the  bene-  :  fortunate  Maria  Matilda  Mayweed, 
fits  or  privileges  of  one,  (being  a  self-  or  Agustus  Adolphus  Aligns,  take 
made  woman)  but  I've  managed  to  my  advice  and  see  if  an  hour  or  two 
learn  enough  outside  to  convince  me  |  spent  in  getting  up  a  spicy  little  poem 
that  no  matter  how  deep  or  how  pure  or  essay — or  even  a  spicy  receipt  for 
a  well  may  bo,  the  water  is  of  precious  j  our  good  house-wives  who  take  so 
little  benefit  to  humanity  until  it  is  brought  much  interest  in  tho  Department  will 
to  the  surface.  not  make  you  feel  like  more  useful,  if 

Are  they  deficient  in  self-confidence  ?  not  more  ornamental  members  of  socie- 
Tho  deficiency  is  emphatically  not  in  ;  ty.  Wo  do  not  expect  anything  bril- 
thoir  education,  or  at  least  ought  not  liant  or  grand — we  would  not  have 
to  be,  but  if  confidence  is  ail  they  lack  :  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  or  tho 
let  them  r.  member  that  the  Depart-  i  logic  of  Bacon  rivalled  by  any  means  : 
mont  is  gotten  up  expressly  for  the  ;  the  members  of  the  Department  do 
encouragement  of  learning :  as  a  nursery  ;  not  anticipate  quarrelling  over  tho 
for  young  ideas  ;  as  a  cosy,  cheerful  tomb  of  Achilles  or  the  plain  of  Troy 
home-circle,  where  we  ma37  all  exchange  \  — all  the  plain  we  contemplate  enter- 
thoughts  and  opinions  with  as  much  I  ing  upon  is — plain  common  sense,  and 
freedom  as  if  gathered  about  some  our  gallant  Editors  will  certainly 
bright  fireside  of  our  own.  No  fear  ;  smootho  your  passago  by  every  atten- 
of  criticism!  We  can  take  to  our  souls  ■  tion  in  their  power,  and  our  friend 
the  comforting  reflection  that  none  of  "Carolina,"  the  presiding  '"hostess" 
we  "weaker  vessels"  are  competent  to  of  tho  Department,  will  welcome  you 
play  critic,  and  I  have  an  abiding  i  joyfully,  I  am  sure, 
faith  that  the  "stronger  vessels"  are  \  Speaking  of  you,  Messrs.  Editors, 
all  too  humane  to  bruise  a  broken  reminds  me  that  I  commenced  this 
reed  and  quite  too  polite  to  be  thrust-  ;  letter  by  speaking  xo  you,  and  with 
ingtheir  digits  into  pies  that  were  not  my  characteristic  want  of  politeness 
baked  for  them.  There  is,  we  all  or  forethought,  I  have  digressed 
know,  a  class  of  pedants  who  would  shamefully  and  taken  up  quite  too 
be  cut  short  in  the  world's  estimation  j  much  space.  Pray  pardon  me  once 
a  whole  cubit  were  it  generally  known  again,  and  I  promise  to  do  better  in 
that  a  young  lady  could  decline  the  !  future,  if  I  can.  With  reiterated 
tenses  of  the  middle  voice  or  had  ■  thanks  for  your  kind  welcome,  and  a 
made  herself  familiar  with  the  Acolic  '  final  appeal  to  all  our  lady  friends  in 
varieties  of  that  celebrated  language,  i  behalf  of  the  Department,  lam 
These,  however,  we  must  only  regard  \  Yours  truly, 

as  enemies    to    our    instruction,    who  !  "DELTA  LEE." 

being  bound  (as  they  think)  in  point  j  Lillington,  N.  C,  Deo.  17,  1870. 
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The  Lespedeza  Striata,  or  Japan 
Clover. 

[Having  had  frequent  enquiries 
in  regard  to  Lespedesa  Striata,  or 
Japan  Olover,  we  copy  the  following 
article,  written  by  the  late  Rev.  T. 
S.  W.  Mott,  of  Catawba  county,  N. 
C.  Persons  desiring  seed  of  the 
above  named  plant,  or  information 
in  regard  to  it,  may  obtain  the  same 
by  addressing  Dr.  Tate  Powell, 
Catawba  Station,  N.  C] 

Most    persons  interested  in  aori-  i 
culture,  it  is  presumed,  have  heard 
of   the  new   plant  under  this  name,  ! 
which    within    the    last   fifteen    or 
twei  ty   yaars  has    made  its  appear-  i 
ance  in  some  of  our  extreme  South- 1 
ern     States,    and    has  been   slowly 
working  its  way  northward.     It  be- 1 


gan,  if  report  says  true,  in  Florida, 
and  has  extended  westward  as  far  as 
Alabama,  but,  as  well  as  lean  learn, 
has  gone  in  no  instance  north  of  the 
thirty-fifth  or  sixth  parallel,  or 
further  east  than  the  second  meri- 
dian west  from  Washington.  In 
order  that  the  public  may  under- 
stand something  of  the  true  value  of 
this  plant,  and  thus  be  guarded  at 
once  against  too  low  an  estimate  of 
its  worth  on  the  one  hand  and  extra v- 
gant  ideas  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  on  the  other,  it  may 
perhaps,  be  doing  a  public  ser- 
vice to  set  forth  as  briefly  as 
may  be  a  candid  statement  of  the 
facts  respecting  it,  as  far  as  they 
are  known  to  me  from  my  own  per- 
sonal observation. 

To   begin,    then  :  one  of  the  first 
things  that  attracts  our  attention  in 
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regard  to  the  Lespedeza  is  its  adapt- 
edness  to  fill  up  the  great  chasm 
which  has  ever  existed  in  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  South — to 
supply  the  whole  region  from  Mary- 
land to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Alio- 
ghanies  with  their  ramification,  has 
sp  long  and  so  deeply  felt— that  is, 
the  want  pf  some  kind  of  herbage 
suitable  for  summer  pasturage 
and  winter  provender  for  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  farm  stock.  It  is 
well  known  we  have  heretofore  had 
nothing  that  would  do  this,  on  an 
extensive  scale,  without  involving 
an  amount  of  outlay  and  of  labor 
that  would  preclude  the  least  possi- 
bility of  profit.  We  have  had  no 
range  —  comparatively  speaking, 
none  at  all— hence  Ave  have  had 
few  cattle  of  any  kind,  We  have 
had  no  meadows,  and  hence  the  few 
animals  we  have  been  able  to  sus- 
tain through  a  half-starved  summer 
and  autumn  have  perished,  or  near- 
ly perished,  in  winter  and  spring 
from  scarcity  of  food.  Now  the 
JJespedega  comes  in  most  happily  to 
fill  up  this  great  void  in  the  list  of 
our  productions.  It  comes  in  suffi- 
ciently early,  and  goes  out  only 
when  hard  frosts  have  cut  it  down. 
It  will  grow  anywhere  ;  though, 
like  all  other  plants,  in  some  places 
better  than  others.  With  a  very 
sparse  scattering  of  seed  on  the  bare 
surface  of  any  poor  old  field  that 
has  the  least  surface  soil  left  upon 
it,  this  clover  will  cover  the  whole 
with  a  most  rich  and  beautiful  coat- 


ing of  herbage  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  months,  so  that  pasturage 
may  be  commenced  upon  it ;  though 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  advisable 
to  exclude  cattle  till  the  third  June 
from  sowing.  At  all  events,  from 
and  after  the  time  last  named  it 
may  be  pastured  at  will,  and  any 
amount  of  seed  may  be  gathered 
from  it  which  the  proprietor's  own 
wants  may  require.  In  the  mean 
time  it  will  be  spreading  itself  as  if 
by  magic  through  the  neighborhood 
immediately  round  the  place  it  has 
been  sown,  the  adjacent  fields,  the 
roadsides,  lanes,  borders  of  wood  ■ 
in  a  word,  every  spot  except  dense- 
ly-covered wood-lands  will  become 
lined  with  it.  There  is  no  telling 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  spreads. 
— Only  a  few  years  ago  the  very 
name  of  it  was  unknown  and  un- 
heard in  this  vicinity  ;  now  it  has 
literally  taken  the  whole  country 
by  storm.  Then  it  was  unseen  ; 
now  it  has  coated  thousands  of  places 
so  thickly  that  it  is  as  impossi- 
ble to  see  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  as  it  would  be  to  see  it 
through  a  bundle  of  hay.  To  effect 
all  this,  no  preparation  of  the  ground 
is  necessary.  Of  course  it  would 
be  better  to  prepare  it  by  plow  and 
harrow  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  result  stated.  Just  burn  off 
trash,  cut  up  bushes,  scatter  seed 
on  the  unbroken  surface,  and  leave 
it  to  take  its  own  chances.  Do  this 
on  the  first  of  March,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  you  will  find  the 
moss-like    plant  springing  up  in  all 
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directions.  The  work  will  be  done, 
and  done,  I  am  satisfied  for  an  in- 
definite time  ;  for  I  see  no  likelihood 
of  its  doing  otherwise  than  grow 
better  every  year,  if  pastured  with 
the  least  judgment.  In  addition  to 
this  is  the  important  fact  that  stock 
of  all  kinds  feed  on  it  freely,  and 
thrive  In  a  way  they  were  never 
known  to  do  before  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  cattle  round  here, 
running' at  large,  are  certainly  look- 
ins  better  now  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
although*  there  has  as  yet  been  noth- 
ing like  a  fall  supply  of  the  plant 
for  them.  "Where  the  supply  has 
been  abundant,  the  effect  is  singu- 
larly observable.  It  is  but  a  day 
or  two  since  that  I  went  to  see  a 
small  lot  of  them  kept  in  a  large 
pasture  on  many  parts  of  which 
this  clover  is  pretty  well  set. 

They  are  really  fat — well  fitted 
for  the  shambles-— better  than  half 
the  stock  we  see  driven  to  market. 
The  neighbors  began  to  take  up 
the  idea  that  they  were  partially 
stalled  ;  but  the  owner  assured  me' 
positively  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
and  that  cattle  on  the  same  pasture 
had  never  been  known  to  do  so  well  as 
they  have  done  this  year.  He  is  sat- 
isfied this  is  the  effect  of  the  Lespe- 
deza,  from  the  fact  that  they  keep 
it  so  closely  eaten  down. 

There  can,  therefore,-  no  longer 
be  the  least  ground  for  the  com- 
plaint that  the  South  has  no  pas- 
turage. There  is  no  telling  the 
amount    of   stock   that  may  be  sus- 


tained   among    us    after  this  clover 
becomes   spread    throughout    these 
States ;'  for  while    the    higher    and 
thinner    uplands    will  afford    abun- 
dance   of  summer  food,-  the  richer 
creek  and  river  bottoms,  where  the 
Lespedeza    will   attain  a    height  of 
from    two    to  three  feet  without  as- 
sistance from  manure,  will  supply  a 
nutritious     winter    provender     for 
whichj  it  is  said,   horses  and  horned 
cattle  manifest  a  singular  fondness. 
In  the  next  place,  any  one  who  has 
paid  proper    attention  to  this  plant 
cannot  well  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  it 
will  act  most   favorably  in  reviving 
the  productive  powers    of  our  worn- 
out  lands,  however  exhausted   they 
may  be,  by  its    own  agency  alone} 
how  much  more  so  in  preventing  the 
deterioration  of  such    as   are    com- 
paratively new  and  in   c;aod  heart  !• 
This  appears  to  be    clearly  deduci- 
ble  from  the  surprising    increase   of 
it  on  the  poorest  land  it  onee  gets  a 
start  on. 

On  one  spot  near  this  place  con- 
taining some  acres,  on  a  rough  hill- 
side, and  exhibiting  a  most  unpro- 
mising aspect,  bemg  little  other 
than  a  bare  surface  of  red  clay,  it 
now  forms  nearly  a  continuous 
mass,  though  last  summer  only  a 
few  sprigs  scattered  here  and  there 
;  was  to  be  seen. 

What  is  more,  stock  of  one  kind 
or  other  have  been  running  on  it 
constantly  since  last  April.  One 
is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  pro- 
ductiveness on  any  other  supposi- 
tion than  that,-  like  the  black    wad- 
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nut,  the  butternut,  the  white  flower- 
ing locust,  and  such  like,  it  has  the 


and  that  mice  in  the  soil  it  is  there 
forever.     Fortunately,  it  can  do  no 


property  in  some  way  of  enriching  harm ;  nothing,  as  far  as  it  appears, 
he  soil  beneath  it  and  promoting  j  DUft  good  Add  to  this  its  capabili- 
its  own  growth.  Indeed,  where  it  j  fJ  of  producing  the  densest  shade 
once  becomes  established  and  dense-  [ — shade  new  getting  to  be  regarded 
ly  matted  together,  as  is  most  as  the  best  of  fertilizers — without 
commonly  the.  case  by  the  end  of  at  a^  excluding  tbe  air  and  counter- 
tho  second  summer,  it  is  bard  to  j  acting  its  influences;  its-  power  of 
conceive  how  it  could  do  otherwise  [  retaining  moisture;  of  penetrating 
than  have  this  effect;  for  it  cannot  j  the  ground  deeply  ly  its  long, 
fail  of  depositing  a  very  considera-  !  fibrous  roots,  and  drawing  up  its 
ble  amount  of  vegetable  matter  j  inorganic  riches  to  the  surface,  and 
whenever  the  frost  cuts  down  its  it  is  evident  we  have  a  fertilizer  in 
succulent  stems  and  foliage.  But  j  this  plant  acting  in  all  the  capaci- 
the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  in  |  ties  of  red  clover,  with  its  power 
question — its  power  to  enrich  the  i  an(l  twice  its  dispatch,  at  a  mere 
soil — is  the.  appearance  it  imparts  I  tithe  of  tbe  expense;  indeed,  in  the 
to  it.  It  makes  it  light  and  friable  [great  majority  of  eases,  at  no  ex- 
— I  presume  always  to  a  depth  pro-  I  penseat  all;  for  such  is  its  natural 
portioned  to  the  height  and  density    tendency     to    spread  itself  that  in 


with  which  it  has  grown — and  gives 
it  a  more  dark  and  loamy  look  tdie 


every   hundred    acres    a  man    may 
own  there  will  ten  of  them 'become 


very  first  year.  There  m  sot  a  j  covered  without  the  expenditure  of 
question  that  on  lands  capable  cf;  a  single  cent,  because  on  them  the 
producing,  ten  or  fifteen  bushels    of  i  seed  from    adjoining    patches-    will 


corn  to  the  acre  this  clover,  well  set 
and  in  a  favorable  season,  would  re- 
turn several  ton®  of  rich  vegetable 
matter  to-  the  soil  tbe  same  year 
after  a/  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  or  other 
small  grain',  had  been  taken  off, — 
How  long  would  it  take,  here  at  the 
South,  for  red  clover,  which  re. 
quires  so  mnich  patient,  laborious, 
and  expensive  coaxing,  to  do>  the 
same?  The  superiority  of  fihe 
Lespedeza  is  that  it  will  not;  only 
give  a  very  large  return  on  land  of 
very  moderate  quality,  but  that  the 
ieed  can  be  had  at  so  little  expense. 


have  sown  itself.  This  however, 
can  only  be  depended  on  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  years,,  as  tise  course  of 
its  progress  is  irregular.  The  wisest 
plan  is  for  every  man  to  sow  as 
largely  as  he  can  at  once.  He  will 
never  regret  having  covered  his  old 
fields  with  it  too  soon.  It  can  be 
distroyed  at  once  (unlike  most  of  our 
grasses)  by  simply  plowing  it  under. 
T.  S.  W.  MOTT. 

Strawberries  may  be  set  as  soon  as 
plants  can  be  procured,  and  the  frost 
is  fairly  out  of  the  ground. 
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The  Cost  of  Fences. 

A  writer  in   the  Illinois  Agricul- 


are    18,000,000    acres   of    land    in 
Ohio  inclosed    with  45,000  miles  of 


tural  Report  for  1864  says  :  "The  •  fences,  at  a  prime  ccst  of  $115,- 
fences  in  the  United  States  have  000,000  and  at  a  yearly  expense  for 
cost  more  than  the  houses,  cities  !  repairs,  etc.,  of  $T,0>80,000. 
included;  more  than  ships,  boats,  If  roadside  and  boundary  fences 
and  vessels  of  every  description  can  he  dispensed  with,  half  the  coss 
which  sail  the  ocean,  lakes,  and  of  fencing  will  be  saved.  The  cosfc 
rivers;  more  than  our  manufacto-  is  now  an  annual  tax  of  $1  50  on 
ries  of  all  kinds,  with  their  machin-  -  every  acre  of  improved  land  in  the 
cry ;  more  than  any  one  class  of  j  United  States — the  '"'fence  tax" 
property  aside  from  real  estate,  ex-  being  twice  or  thrice  as  great  as 
cept  it  may  be,  the  railroads  of  our  j  the  aggregate  of  the  State  and  local 
country."  This  may  seem  like  an  J  taxes  combined, 
exaggerated  statement,  bat  a  little  j  Why  carc  not  a  large  portion  of 
est. mate  will  show  that  it  is  not    so  ■  this  outlay  he  saved  by  some  profit- 


extravagant  as  it  would  at  first  ap- 
pear. 


able    investment?      Every     dollar 
rescued  from  fences  may  be  added 


The  first  cost  of  the  fences  of  to  productive  wealth.  Fences  are 
New  York  State  was  between  one  i  dead  capital ;  they  pay  no  interest, 
hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  \  and  ale  a  constant  drain  upon  the 
million  dollars.  Robinson  gives  it  pocket.  As  Mr*  Greeley  says:  "We 
at  .$144,000,000.  Assuming  this  [ poison  our  land  with  fences;  they 
to  be  approximately  correct,  and  arc  a  shelter  for  weeds,  as  well  as  a 
estimating  the  first  cost  of  the  vast  and  useless  expense."  Theindi- 
fences  of  other  States  on  the  same  rect  waste  which  they  inflict  is  almost 
basis,  we  have  as  the  whole  country,  fas  great  as     their    direct  cost.      A 


the  vast  sum  of  $1,290,000,000 
This  requires  to  be  renewed  once 


Virginian  zigzag  fence  occupies  five- 
acres    for    every  hundred  inclosed, 


in  ten  years,  giving  $139,600,000  ! t,,us  imposing  a  £ve  per  cent  tax  on 
as  the  annual  cost,  to  which  should  !  the  market  Yalue  of  tbe  soil- a  tax 
be  added,  however,  at  least  half  as  | that  WM»W  he  feii  tohe  oppressive 
much  more  for  repairs,  mahiag  the  j if  ifc  Wi»f  *'w  th'c  F7™ nt  ofithe  na 
aggregate  of  8104,400,000  as  the 
annual  national  expense — a  sum, 
we  believe  below  the  actual  figures, 
3'et  quite  beyond  comprehension. — 
Nicholas  Eiddle  estimated  that  the  ]  now  expend  four  times  as  much 
"fence  tax"  of  Pennsylvania  was  money  to  "fence stock  out"  as  would 
§10,000,000  a  year.  General  Jas.  \  be  required  to  "fence  it  in."  Our 
T.  Worthiugton,  of  Ohio,  says  there    present    custom,    whish  commands 


tional  debt  instead  or    to  shelter  a 
growth  of  weeds. 

yhall  we  fence  stock  out  or  in  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that   our    people 
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universal  fencing,  is  the  worst  blun-  brush  and  dead  trees,  to  say  noth- 
der  the  practical  American  people  ing  of  the  countless  acres  rendered 
ever  made.  Enterprising  and  orig-  ,  worse  than  useless,  by  their  occu- 
inal  in  many  matters,  they  are  here  j  pancy,  would  seem  sufficient  rea- 
following  slavishly,  generation  alter  I  sons  for  disposing  of  fences  wher- 
generation,  the  habit  of  the  earliest  ever  not  indispensable  for  purposes 
English  colonies — following  it,  of  pasturing, 
though  very  expensive  and  inconve 


The  Absorptive  Power  of  .01 1. 

nient,  because  it    is    "the  good  old        T     .  .  ,. 

5  °  It    is    an    important  discovery  of 

way/'     Europe  has  learned  a   more  ,   ,       ,  .,    .  . 

J  *  ^  recent  date,  that  soils  have  the  power 

rational   method.     There    are    ten      «    „*:*,*.       *       i    „    _     ■     r 

or  separating  not  only  ammonia,  but 

times  as  many  fences  in   Illinois  as    _fi,„„  k«««-,    i„    "        *i    :       1   „• 

J  otlier  bases  alsoirom  their  solutions, 

in  Germany*  and  Dutehess  county,         ■,       P   ,    ,  r    _    ,,  .  , 

J-  J '  ]  and     or    holding    them  with    great 

in  New    York,   has  more  than    a'l :  . „  -,,,    n.      +1    •      .          .■        r|1, 

'  :  tenacity  alter  their  absorption.  Thus 

France,      In  France,  Germany?and  :  m  ^.^  of  c,       ^   tak(m  ^ 

Holland,  farmers  hold  their   lands   thfl   ^.^    q]       formation  of  E 

in  common,  with  only  narrow  paths    |an(]j    ateorbed  1)050  graing  of  pQt, 

between.  asji  f,,Qm  ago]utjon  0f  caustic  potash 

The  continental  system  of  having  '  containing  one  per  cent  of  alkali.  It 
few  or  no  fences  is  evidently  the  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
best ;  and  even  exclusive  England  ■  licju.10.  was  not  in  this  case  filtered 
is  slowly  adopting  it.  America  through  the  soil,  hut  the  cold  solu- 
will  inevitably  follow,  for  economy,  tion  was  merely  left  in  contact  with 
taste,  thorough  tillage,  fair  play,  it  for  twe]ye  hours> 
and  good  sense  demand  it,  and  the  ,  It  has  been  fartheT  sfcOWDj  tbat 
time  will  come,  before  many  years,  S0Jlg  haye  the  abmty  tQ  separate  the- 
when  the  absence  of  farm  fences  aikaiine  bases  from  the  acids  with 
wib  be  a  sign  of  progressive  culture.    which   they    are  COmbined.     When 

The  immense  cost  of  sustaining  ,  saline  solutions  Avere  slowly  filtered 
fences,  the  inconvenience  of  having  through  soils  five  or  six  inches  deep, 
them  always  in  the  way  of  thorough  the  liquids  which  passed  through 
tillage,  and  of  easy  ingress  and  '  were  deprived  of  their  alkaline  bases, 
egress  to  the  premises;  theimpassi-  as  potash,  soda,  ammonia  and  mag- 
ble  snow-drifts  accumulated  by  nesia,  and  only  the  acids  were  to  be 
them;  the  shelter  they  afford  to  !  found  in  combination  with  some 
weeds  and  briars;  the  protection  other  base.  Thus  when  muriate  of 
they  afford  to  many  of  the  worst  :  ammonia  was  filtered  through  thesoil, 
animal  pests  of  the  farm,  and  their  ;  the  ammonia  was  removed,  and  a  eor- 
unsightly  appearance  generally  responding  quantity  of  lime,  in  coin- 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  re-  j  bination  with  muriatic  acid,  was 
ceptacle  of    stone  heaps,    piles    of   found  in  the  filtered  liquid.     Ln  the 
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same  way  sulphate  of  potash  was  climatic  influences  to  saturate  the 
deprived  of  its  base,  and  the  liquid  soil  -with  the  necessary  plant  food 
collected  gave  sulphate  of  lime  on  which  they  have  unlocked  from  their 
analysis.  I  chemical    combinations,    and  giving 

Those  soils  which  have  the  gvea-  i  to  the  soil  a  proper  physical  oondi- 
test  amount  of  capillary  porosity  tibn.  These  changes  of  condition 
will  condense  the  greatest  amount  of  a™  wrought  upon  the  soil. 
manurial  substances  on  their  inter- '  Carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
nal  surfaces,  will  retain  them  longest  active  of  the  agents  employed  in 
against  the  adverse  solvent  action  |  bringing  the  insoluble  organic  mat- 
of  water,  and  will  give  them  out  tor  in  the  soil  into  that  physical 
most  readily  to  the  rootlets  of  the  condition  in  which  it  becomes  availa- 
growing  plant.  A  mass  of  adhesive  :  ble  as  plant  food;  in  order  that  this 
clay  will  absorb  but  a  very  slight  acid  may  be  formed,  it  is  essential 
amount  of  available  manure;  but  if  that  the  carbonic  acid  should  be  in 
this  same  mass  is  rendered  finable  a  soluble  condition;  so  long  as 
by  mechanical  processes,  its  power  i  stagnant  water  remains  in  the  soil, 
of  absorption  is  ama Kingly  in- '  or  so  long  as  the  soil  is  in  a  dense  or 
creased.  a   very    compact  condition,  it  is  im- 

In   view  of  what  has  been  stated,  j  possible    for   the  carbon  to  be  con- 
it  is  very  clear  that  oneway  in  which  j  verfce(1  illt0  acid,— Boston  Journal 
plowing    increases    the  fertility   of   °f   Chemistry. 
land  is  by  increasing  its  porosity  by  j      London  Gardeners  Long  Ago. 
pulverization,  The    following  record  may  be  in- 

Again,  many  manurial  substances  foresting  as  illustrative  of  the  man- 
exist  in  the  soil,  which,  being  in-  neis  of  the  gardeners  in  the  olden 
soluble,   exercise   no    action   on  the  '  time: 

growth  of  plants,  and  contribute  In  1845  '{the  gardeners  of  the 
nothing  to  their  nutrif'on;  but  by  i  earls,  barons,  and  bishops,  and  of 
the  slow,  though  regular  action  of  j  the  citizens  of  the  City  of  London," 
the  frosts  and  the  rain,  air  and  the  \  petitioned  the  Mayor,  John  Hamond 
sunshine,  insoluble  and  refractory  that  they  might  "stand  in  peace  in 
compounds  are  reduced  to  a  soluble  j  the  same  place  where  they  had  been 
state,  and  are  appropriated  and  held  j  wont  in  times  of  old,  in  front  of  tho 
on  deposit  by  the  soil  to  the  credit  of  \  Church  of  St.  Austin,  at  the  side  of 
the  next  cultivated  crop.  This  ex-  |  the  gate  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
plains  the  well-known  fact  that  soils,  '  there  to  sell  the  garden  produce  of 
which  have  been  cropped  to  the  very  their  said  masters,  and  make  their 
verge  of  barrenness,  will  recover  '  profit."  But  the  Mayor,  finding 
their  fertility  if  allowed  to  remain  '  that  "the  scurrility,  clamor,  and 
long    enough    under  'he   action    of  nuisance  of  the  gardeners  and  their 
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servants  there  selling  pods,  cherries, 
vegetables,  and  other  wares  to  their 
trade  pertaining  daily,  disturbed" 
the  priests  in  the  G'aurch  of  St. 
Austin,  as  well  as  the  reputable  in- 
habitants, ordered  that  henceforth 
the  gardeners  "should  have  as  their 
place  the  space  between  the  south 
gate  of  the  churchyard  of  the  said 
church  and  the  garden  wall  of  the 
Friars'  Preachers  at  Baynard's 
Castle." 


How  Corn  Crows. 

T.  S.  G.  says,  in  the  Neiv  England 
Homestead,  there  can  be  no  perfect 
kernel  formed  except  a  particle  of 
pollen  or  the  dust  from  the  tassel 
meets  the  thread  of  silk  which  be- 
longs to  that  kernel— what  is  called 
the  "silk"  are  the  pistils  of  the  corn 
plant,  as'  the  tassels  are  stamens. 
The  development  of  the  ear  is  pro- 
gressive. The  lower  part  or  the  butt 
is  formed  first,  and  this  and  the  mid- 
dle part  grow  about  the  right  time 
to  be  fructified  by  the  pollen  falling 
from  the  tassel.  The  tip  of  the  ear 
shoots  out  its  silk  early  enough  to 
be  thus  impregnated  by  the  pollen 
from  its  own  tassel.  This  has  be- 
come dry  and  Avasted  by  rains  and 
winds.  The  sucker  tasseling  later 
is  just  ready  to  shed  its  fresh  pollen 
on  these  later  threads  ot  silk  or 
pistils,  thus  the  whole  ear  is  fertiliz- 
ed, and  we  have  long  ears  on  the 
main  stalks  and  ffnubbins"  only  on 
the  later  stalks  or  suckers. 

It  is  surprising  in  what  a  poor 
soil  a  weed  will  thrive  and  rear  its 
vigorous  progeny. 


(From  the  Southern  House.] 
Tax  the  Dogs. 

Dogs  have  increased  to  such  an 
extent  over  the  country  for  the  last 
few  years,  that  sheep-raising  is 
next  to  an  impossibility.  They  in- 
fest every  neighburhood  by  the 
score,  consuming  an  amount  of  food, 
which  would  support  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population.  To  this 
it  is  replied  that  they  only  consume 
refuse  food,  unfit  fur  human  con- 
sumption. This  may  be  true,  but 
hogs  and  poultry  woull  consume 
every  scrap  of  dog's  food,  and  make 
a  handsome  return  for  it.  But  the 
greatest  loss  entailed  upon  us  by 
the  keeping  of  scores  of  these  hor- 
rible brutes,  is  the  destruction  of 
our  sheep.  Whenever  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture  prevails,  the 
sheep  becomes  not  only  an  import- 
ant, but  the  most  important  animal 
to  the  farmer.  When  we  quote 
English  maxims  on  this  subject  to 
our  farmers  they  reply,  "Oh,  that 
may  do  for  England,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  in  this  cc  untry  is 
different.  But  they  are  mistaken — 
the  system  of  agriculture  is  not  dif- 
ferent ;  we  consume  exactly  the 
same  products  for  food  that  all 
other  civilized  peoples  do,  the  same 
breadstuffs — the  same  meats,  beef, 
mutton,  pork  and  poultry,  and  they 
are  produced  in  the  same  way.  The 
only  difference  is  that  under  then- 
sensible  system  their  land  is  grow- 
ing richer  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  sheep  they  keep  per  acre, 
while  our    half-savage     system    of 
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allowing  a  yelping  pack  of  curs  to 
ravage  every  neighborhood,  impov- 
erishes our  soil,  until  it  is  scarcely 
worth  cultivating.  Their  system  of 
folding  sheep  upon  their  fields  is 
the  only  cftsap  and  sure  method  ofeti- 
richmg  tlie  soil.  England  keeps 
three  sheep  per  acre  to  one  kept  by 
France,  and  the  difference  in  their 
agricultural  prodacts  is  in  the  same 
proportion.  Every  English  farm- 
er's thrift  is  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  he  keeps  in  proportion 
to  his  acres.  They  are  fed  far  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  domestic 
aniaaai,  and  "the  more  sheep,  the 
more  manure  :  the  more  manure  the 
more  crops."  Lieut.  Gov.  Stanton, 
-of  Ohio,  during  a  visit  to  England, 
remarked,  "One  thing  that  struck 
me  very  forcibly  was,  that  all  Eng- 
lish farmers  testified  that  sheep  rais- 
ing was  absolutely  indispensable  to 
preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil; 
and  that  without  them,  the  whole 
kingdom  would,  in  a  £vw  years,  be 
reduced  to  barrenness  and  sterility." 

Our  older  Southern  States  are 
already  reduced  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative barrenness  and  sterility; 
and  our  only  sure  and  cheap  mode 
of  renovation  Les  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  for  folding,  but  noth- 
ing can  be  done  until  the  canine 
vermin  which  infest  the  land  are 
taxed  out  of  existence.  The  very 
appearance  of  the  low-blooded  curs 
are  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  coun- 
try— nothing  in  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  is  so  intensely  ugly  and 
mean     looking.      Talk     about      tin- 


dog  being  "a  faithful  friend  of  man1' 
— he  is  only  faithful  for  his  own 
comfort — he  has  all  the  instincts  o-f 
his  kindred  wolf  in  his  nature  and 
the  best  of  the  race  are  not  worth 
their  maintenance.  If  you  are  rich 
and  want  pets,  go  to  some  orphan 
asylum  and  select  a  handsome  lot 
of  boys  and  girls  to  lavish  your 
tenderness  upon,  and  to  exercise 
your  ingenuity  in  training  physi- 
cally and  mentally.  You  will  find 
them  much  more  amusing  than  dogs, 
even  were  they  full  blooded  grey- 
hounds, spaniels  or  Newfoundlands. 

Two  important  Habits  foCultivate 
in  Your  Sons 

It   is    a    generally  observed  fact 
that,   in    this  country,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  successful  men  are 
either    the  sons  of  poor  parents,   or 
orphans — or  half  orphans;  and  that 
comparatively  few  sons  of  rich  men. 
amount    to  much  in  any  business  or 
profession,       notwithstanding      the 
superior   advantages   they    have   of 
education,  position,  and  an  inherited 
capital  to   start   with.     The  excep- 
tions   are  usually,   of  course  not  al- 
ways,   the    oldest    children  of  those 
who    have    gradually   grown    up  t® 
:  wealth — those    who    received  their 
bent   while  the    parents  were  them- 
selves  too    thoroughly  occupied   to 
i  carry  their  children,  and  too  economi- 
cal   themselves  to  allow  spendthrift 
habits  in    their  children.     Another 
thing  we  have  observed  is,  that,  other 
;  things  being   equal,  successful  men 
I  coffif    from    large  rather  than  from 
i  small     families.      Three  fourths    or 
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more  of  the  rich  men,  and  the  in- 
fluential men  of  this  city  to-day, 
have  risen  to  their  present  positions 
from  very  indigent  circumstances  in 
early  life.  Why  is  this  so?  Is  it 
necessaiily  so?  Must  the  well-to-do 
parent  feel  that,  after  all  his  efforts 
to  acquire  for  hiinself  and  his  family 
the  position  tb,at  wealth  gives,  there 
is  some  compensating  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence which  ordains  that  his  sons 
must  enter  upon  a  descending  scale? 

Qur  observation  has  led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  two  of  the  strongest 
elements  of  success  are,  courageous 
self-reliance,  and  economy.  Thp 
boy  left  a  poor  orphan  has  to  fight 
his  own  battles.  No  rich  father 
furnishes  him  a  carriage  to  ride,  and 
so  he  must  walk — and  he  learns  to 
walk.  No  one  reaches  out  a  friend- 
ly hand  to  lead  him,  and  he  learns 
to  go  alone.  With  a  scanty  supply 
of  pocket  money,  he  is  compelled  to 
habits  of  economy  that  ever  after 
cling  to  him.  "The  bey  is  father  to 
the  man"  is  a  trite  saying.  The 
poor  boy  comes  up  to  manhood,  and 
instead  of  leaning  upon  some  one  to 
aid  him,  pr  of  waiting  for  some  one 
to  pomp  to  his  help,  he  strikes  out 
with  a  feeling  that,  to  use  a  vul- 
garism, lie  must  -'root,  hog  or  die," 
—  and  he  roots  away.  Look  where 
you  will,  and  you  will  find  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
successful  men  are  inspired  with 
just  this  selfsreliant  feeling.  It  is 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  go- 
ahead  and  get  ahead-yourself  spirit 
ihat  animates  them.      Th.3  man  who 


was  helped  by  father  when  a  boy, 
whose  school  expenses  were  paid  by 
father  instead  of  having  to  earn 
them  himself,  whose  expenses  in  pre- 
paring for  his  profession,  or  whose 
capital  in  starting  business,  came 
from  some  paternal  bank,  begirds 
life  with  a  dependent  feeling,  and  j£ 
is  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  strike 
out  into  the  world  with  the  feeling 
that  whatever  ]  am  I  must  make 
myself;  whatever  I  get  I  must  get 
for  myself.  The  only  son,  petted 
and  aided  as  he  pould  not  be  if  he 
were  only  "one  of  several,"  lacks 
this  element  of  self-relianpe.  Even. 
in  his  "sums"  and  hh  ptfrpr  school 
lessons,  he  is  helped  out  by  r^otjiei' 
or  sister,  or  perhaps  by  father,  or  a 
subservient  teacher.  It  \s  a  very 
strong  objection  to  private, or  home 
schools  and  tutors,  that  with  few 
pupils,  the  teacher  helps  the  childrpn 
top  much,  and  they  also  lack  the 
stimujant  of  competition.  In  large 
families  of  children  they  have  cacji 
to  fight  his  own  way  along  among 
compeers^  and  thus  a  healthful  s,plf- 
reliant  spirit  is  acquired. 

We  have  said  enough  \o  illustrate 
our  idea.  Let  every  parent  consider 
the  subject  wellj  and  see  \y|ia{;  l^e 
can  do  to  cultivate  this  self-reliant 
spirit  in  his  children.  I^et  the  train- 
ing begin  in  very  early  life.  Every 
time  we  see  a  mother  sit  down  to 
work  out  the  boy's  "sums"  for  him, 
and  help  him  dig  out  his  other  lessons 
we  feel  that  she  is  by  so  much  teach- 
ing him  to  lean  upon  others,  and 
lessening,  his  manly  independence. 
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If  he  is   overtasked  to'  absolute  des- !  A  business  man  of  our  acquaintance, 
pair,  let  the  task  be  lessened  another  '  possessed  of  large  wealth,    came  to' 
time,  but  in  every  case  let  him  "pad-    this  city  almost  penniless,   and    eri- 
flfle  his  own  canoe."     Kindly  encou-    gag'fed  to  work  at  a' very  small  salary, 
rage    him    to  do  it  but  do  not  do  it  I  himself  and  wife   took    apartments 
for  him.     While    still    very  young,    which  allowed  them'   to  save  $200  A 
give  him  full  charge  of  some  work    year-     W*iilej  his  fellow  clerks  cook 
that    he    must  accomplish    entirely    tl  three  shilling  noon  lunch,  he  con- 
without  aid  from  others.      We  think    tented  himself  with  one  costing  half 
it  well  to  give  every  toy  on   a  farm    that  Btfttf,  b'lit  c^uite   as   nourishing. 
at  least  a  small  plot    of  ground,  in  I  The    moheJ    saved    ty    thesc   two 
{he  care  and   direction1    of  which  he    economies  tfas  just  what    he  needed 
is  to' be  absolute  sovereign,  suffering    when    ll    little    business    enterprise 
its'  losses  anienjo'ying its  profits.  In    opened  to  him,  that  laid  the  founda- 
its   management  let  him   have  little  !  tion   of  his    present    wealth.     Gct- 
6'f  ftihr  M  or  even  advice:   lie  will    tiflg  rich  depends  ho't  so  much  upon 
thus  b'dttt  learn  self-reliance,  and  be  i  what  a  man  receives,  as  u'pon  what 
led  to'  pUti  and  study  for  himself,    he    stfve's':     The    sons    of  the    rich 
Though  there  be  a  score  of  servants    seldom'    acquire     these     habits    of 
in    the  house,  the  child    sbc'ald   not    economy,     but   commencing    where 
harbor   the   idea  that  he  can  run  to    their  fathers  leave  off,  they    retrace 
them1  for  every    thing  wdrited:     In    his  steps  and  they    leave  off  wherd' 
short,-  whatever   th'e  station,  let  the  j  he  began— at  the  small  end  of  the 
children  have  a!  con'siderable  nu'mber  i  horn. — American  Agriculturist. 
of   duties  and  Cares  that  they  mtfst  j  Report  of  Wm.sV Cornell. 

attend  to  without  leanin'g  upon  any  Qn  fjH,  adaptability  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  Western  iv.  0.  for 
Cheese  Making  and  Dairy  Fann- 
ing, Also  report  of  manner  of 
Manufacture  of  "Elk  31ountain 
Cheese."  Mt'dd  before  the  North 
Carolina  State  Fair,  at  Raleigh, 
Oct.  1870. 

CHEESE    MAKING. 

The    adaptability     of     Western' 


one. 

With  Lhis  courageous  self-reliance  J 
secured,-  a  habit  of  econonig — not  a 
mean  or  miserly  parsimony — will 
go  far  to  ensure  a  man's  success. — 
We  believe  every  boy  should  have 
a  money  purse,  and  always  have 
something  in  it.  If  you  can  only 
spare  him  three  cents  a  month,  let 
him  learn  to  spend  but  two  of  them  North  Carolina  to  the  production  of 
and  to  keep  an  accourd  of  the  ex-  milk,  has  been  so  far  demonstrated 
penditures.  It  is  as  important  for  i  that  it  is  now  a  certainty  that  the 
him  to  do  this,  for  the  habit  it  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this' 
begets,  as  for  the  millionaire  to  j  branch  of  industry  will  be  ef  con'- 
£ntcr  a  sale  of  a  hundred  thousand,  j  siderablc  magnitude,  and    a  soured 
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of  real,  though  gradually  accumu-  ,  ed  with  flies,  the  milk  made  on 
lated  wealth.  At  present  cheese  \  grasses  grown  on  mountains  yields 
making  seems  likely  to  receive  the  more  cheese  than  that  made  from 
most  attention.  Of  the  success  of  i  the  same  varieties  grown  on  the 
the  Factory  or  Co-operative  sys-  red  clay  in  the  valleys.  Blue  grass 
tern,  there  is  much  doubt,  so  long  |  and  white  clover,  which  are  sponta- 
as  the  land  is  held  in  su?cb  large  neons,  make  good  milk,  but  experi- 
tracts.  It  necessitates  battling  milk  j  nsents  made  during  the  past  season 
too  far,  over  bad,  mountainous  road's,  have  proved  that  milk  from  orchard 
which  is  injurious  to  the  milk  and  :  grass  will  yield'  much  more  cheese 
too  laborious  to  be  profitable  ;  for  than  that  from  any  other  variety 
these  reason-!,  the  Dairy  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted*.  In 
must  be  preferable.  I  preparing  pastures  with  a    view    to 

The  area  of  country  where  cheese  cheese  making  I  would  strongly  ad; 
making  has  heretofore  been  success-  vise  seeding  with  this  grass, 
fully  carried  on  is-  so-  limited,  and  The  Factory  and  Dry  Houso 
the  demand  for  cheese  is  so  great  should  also  be  located  well  up  in  the 
and  rapidly  increasing,  that  such  mountains,  <xi  aJcitude  of  3,000  feet 
lands  now  command  ©normous  prices,  !  above  the  level  of  the  sea  will  be 
consequently  Dairymen  will  seek  found  better  than  a  less  elevated 
new  territory.  The  Mountains  of  location  ;  the  night  air  is-  so-  cooH 
this  State  offer  great  inducements,  :  that,  with  such  water  as  can  be 
and  possess  attractions  that  must  found  throughout  the  Piedmont 
elai.m  their  attention.  All  the  val-  ,  country,  no  ice  will  be  reqpiredj  to 
tsaible  grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  keep  the  night's  milk  till  the  follow- 
water  is  abundant  and  cool,  altitude  i  ing  day,  and  the  atmosphere  dtaring 
so  great -as- to  offset  a  Southern  lati-  j  the  d.iy  is  sufficiently  cool  to  ena- 
tude  and  a  climate  unsurpassed  on  ble  the  manipulator  to  work  his 
the  continent.  Many  of  the  pres- 1  cheese  as  slew  as  he  chooses  with- 
ent  land  holders,  when  they  under-  ■  out  fear  of  its  acidifying  before  the 
standi  tbat  Dairying,  besides   being    proper  time. 

immediately  remunerative,  contin- I  The  Factory  should  be  far  enough 
ually  improves  their  farms,  will,  no  ;  below  a  spring  of  good  watzsr,  so 
doubt,  engage  in  it,  instead  of  im-  j  that  it  wi'U  run  into  any  part  of  the 
poverishing  them  by  a  continuous  I  building;;  the  water,  should  show  a 
corn  crop,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  temperature  of  at  least  60  deg. 
To  such,  the  hints  which  I  shall :  Fah'nt ;  for  convenience  sake  the 
after  may  bo  of  some  benefit.  ,  Dry  House  should  be  near  the  Fac- 

I  would  advise  the  selection  of  tory,  and  built' of  material  that  will, 
mountain  lands  for  pastures ;  at  as  far  as  possible  be  a  non-eonduc- 
gveat  altitudes  cows  are  not  torment- 1  tor  of  heat.     To  ripen  cheese   well, 
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the  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
about  70  cleg.  A  humid  atims- 
phere  is  also  desirable,  and  may  be 
produced  by  having  a  vat  of  run- 
ning water  on  the  first  floor. 

The  Factory  furniture  consists  of 
vats,  presses  and  several  minor  ar- 
ticles ;  be  careful  to  select  a  Tat 
that  will  distribute  heat  vmif&rmaUy; 
if  it  concentrates  at  one  point  more 
than  another  the  milk  and  curd  has 
to  be  almost  constantly  stirred,  and 
too  much  agitation  prevents  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  cheese,  the  loss 
being  in  butter  and  not  cassine. — 
Evrry  vessel  used  to  hold  milk 
about  the  Factory  or  Dairy  should 
be  of  tin;  all  experien:ed  Dairy- 
men now  agree  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
allow  milk  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  same  piece  of  wood,  a  second 
time,  or  day  after  day  ;  the  wood 
shrinks  and  swells,  so  the  pores 
open  and  take  in  milk,  there 
to  remain  to  sour  and  ferment 
and  eventually  impart  the 
same  putrefactive  element  to 
milk  brought  in  contact  with  it. — 
All  complicated  presses  have  been 
thrown  aside,  and  a  simple  screw  is 
now  used.  The  agitator,  or  that 
part  of  it  which  coroes  in  contact 
with  the  milk,  should  b^  made  of 
tin,  it  should  be  kept  running  all 
night  with  a  slow  uniform  motion  ; 
if  it  runs  unsteadily,  it  will  burst 
more  or  less  of  the  butteric  globules, 
which  will  then  be  lost  with  the 
whey. 

For  coagulating    milk,     nothing 


has  ever  been  found,  to  answer  so 
go  oil  a  purpose  a&  Pepsin  or  Ren- 
ne?,  as  it  is  called.  Vegetable 
acids,  with  the  addition  of  alkali 
?Jave  been  used,  but  not  with  so  sat- 
isfactory results  jus  rennet.  The 
old  theory  was,  that  when  rennet 
came  in  contact  with  milk-sugar  it 
produced  a  lactic  acid,  which 
coagulated  the  milk  ;  but  by  evapo- 
rating sweet  whey  in  vacuo,  nearly 
as  much  sugar  will  be  found  as 
should  feave  been  in  the  milk  before 
coagulation;'  this  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  theory  is  not  correct,, 
in  fact  most  cheese  makers  now 
agree  with  Prof.  Caldwell,  that  it  i& 
a  ferment,  and  that  the  fungus  mul- 
tiples itself  to  an  indefinite  extent? 
when  placed  in  milk. 

In  order  to  keep  these  minute 
creatures  under  control,  and  cause 
them  to  assume  proper  forms,  the 
manipulator  has  constantly  to  study 
cause  and  effect;  atmospheric 
changes  effect  them  perceptibly,  of- 
ten producing  disastrous  results;  the 
milk  should  undergo'  no  material 
change  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow  before  the  Rennet  is- added,  but 
every  care  should  be  used  to  have 
it  in  the  best  possible  condition. — ' 
From'  the  time  the  Rennet  is  placed 
in  the  m»ilk  these  little  creatures  are 
continually  changing  in  form  until 
the  cheese  is  ripened  and  consumed 
as  food.  To  prepare  Rennet  for 
use,  it  should  be  soaked  for  several* 
days  in  whey  or  water,  the  liquid* 
usually  has  an  offensive  odor  and' 
should  be  brought    in  contact   witb 
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Charcoal*  which  takes  up  all  the 
foul  odor  and  also  obviates  the  ne- 
cessity of  adding  salt,  which  is  ob- 
jectionable as  it  materially  dimin- 
ishes its  effectiveness  ;  in  fact  salt 
should  at  ni>  Utile  comle  in!  contact 
with  the  fungus  until  acidity  is  de- 
telopedin  the  curd.  One  good  Ren- 
fiet  is  sufficient  to  coagulate  the 
milk  from  a  cow'  fo'r  aln  entire  sea- 
son? the  Bavarian  rennets',  which 
tire  ctfred  without  salt,  aire  tliebest. 
It  is  ri6SH  admitted  by  all  success- 
ful cheese  makers,  that  to!  produce 
prime  cheese,  there  miist  be  a  cer- 
tain amoiint  of  lactic  acid  in'  the 
curd,  which  m'ust  be  taken1  o'h'  after 
it  is  cooked,  but  before  it  is  put  to 
press.  To  determine  the  exact  point 
where  it  should  be  arrested  is  a 
most  important  part  of  cheese  mak- 
ing; at  no  other  time  during  the 
whole  process  is  the  manipulator's 
skill  subjected  to'  so  severe  a  test. 
He  must,  be  guided  07  taste  and 
smell;- these  senses  should  not  be 
impaired  by  the  use  of  tobacco, 
neither  should  anything  sour  be  ta- 
&en  in  the  mouth  for  some  time 
previou's  to'  testing  the  acidity.  If 
the  cheese  maker  possesses'  these' 
senses  with  all  th'ei'r  natu'ral  acute- 
ftess,  it  is  yet  necessary  that  he 
should  serve  a  long  apprenticeship, 
because  no  two per'sons'pcSsess  them 
in  the  same  degree,-  so'  no  ru-le  can 
be  given  that  will  be  safe'  to'  work 
by.  The  first  sign  of  approaching 
acidity.?  is  a  slightly  bitter  s^rnell 
Hi  the  curd,   but  a  decidedly    sour 


smell  soon  takes  its  place,  a  little 
taste  is  also  perceptible  in  the  whey, 
which  sooner  or  later  becomes  sour. 
Many  cheose  makers  prefer  taking 
the  curd  out  of  the  whey  as  soon  as 
there  are  any  indications  of  acidity, 
and  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  air 
during  trie  time  of  acidifying;  this 
method  is  [froo'ably  preferable. 

So  long  as  we  are  obliged  to  ca- 
ter for  the  imagination,  as  well  as 
the  tastes  of  the  consumers  of 
c'h'ees'e,  we  must  color  it.  To  give 
it  the  linnatiiral  color  required,  an- 
natto  is  put  in  the  milk  ;  it  formerly 
c'atrie  to  the  cheese  maker  in  the 
form  of  p'rfste;  but  it  is  now  so  rare- 
ly found  uriadiilterated,  and  when 
fc'iind,  hard  to  dissolve  so1  thorough'- 
ly  as  not  to  spot  or  mottle  the 
cheese,  th'at  it  is  better  to  b'eon'the 
safe'  side',  and  get  it  in  licfuid  form1, 
that  ha!s  beei^  prepared  by  experts. 
The'  best  article  now  in1  fse  ?s  pre- 
pared by  Geo.  Arter,  Bristol,  Eng- 
land :  the  American  co'nsi'jjn'ees  are 
Messrs.  Sm'ith  &  C  rider  hill,  20 
White  Hall  street,  N.  Y: 

lit  making  the  cheese  liere  6*n 
exhibition,  the  following  rules"  are 
observed  r  When  the  m'ilk  is 
brought  i'n  at  night  and  placed  in 
the  vat,  the  a'gitator  is  imm'ediately 
put  in  motion',  and  water  that  will 
cool  the  milk  to  62  degrees  or  less, 
kept  running  around  it  all  night ;' 
after  the  morning's  milk  is"  add'e'd 
to  it,  it  is  agitated  a  short  tim'e  to 
allow  the  animal  od'or  to'  pas'sf  off, 
coloring  is  added,  heated  to  82  de- 
grees, and  sufficient   rennet    added 
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to  shew  signs  of  coagulation  in    15 
minutes,     the     surface    is    agitated 


$302,6QO,QOO.        Adopting      these 
figures  as  sufficiently   accurate    for 


slightly  till  near  time  for  it  to  thick- !  the  purposes  of  this  comparison, 
on;  as  soon  as  the  least  whey  ap- !  the  crop  of  ten  years  ago  brought 
pears  around  the  edge  of  the  vat,  it  |  $65,5Q9,71'2  less  than  the  present 
is  cut.  In  cutting  great  care  is  one,  though  the  quantity  was  Tf4,- 
used  to  avoid  bruising  the  curd,  as  !  820,800  pounds  greater.  Suppose 
it  is  extremely  tender.  After  the  !  the  ne^t  crop  should  reach  3,500, 
curd  has  settled  sufficiently  for  the  000  bales,  of  4(]0  pounds,  worth  15 
whey  to  cover  it,  it  is  heated  slowly  cents  per  pound,  the  total  value 
tob8or  90  degrees.  It  is  cut  a  j  would  be  $241,500,000-^a  loss  of 
second  time  as  fine  as  kernels  of  $61,100,000  upon  an  increase  of 
corn,  and  heated  to  1)8  or  100  de-  half  a  million  bales.  To  this  sum 
grees,  at  wliich  temperature  it  re-  of  $61,000,000  an  equal  additional 
mains  till  sufficiently  cooked.  To  ;  loss  would  be  added  for  purchases 
determine  thjs,  press  a  handful  of  of  supplies  abroad  which  might  havo 
curd  tightly  together,  and  suddenly  been  grofvn  at  home. 
open,  the  hand  ;  if  thoroughly  cook-  The  cottqn  jnterest  j,ft8  4lv.eady 
e&  the  curd  is  elastic  and  wjll  fall  attaine(i  its  rca^mum  of  value  and 
apart.  When  thoroughly  cooked,  itjs  profit  for  the  present?  an(i  the  GOt. 
gradually  cooled,  till  it  has  taken  on  a  ton  gupply  of  the  v;or](1  has  nearly 
sufficient  amcunt  of  acidity,  and  lib:  reached  the  limit  of  normal  con- 
of  salt  to  40  lbs  of  curd  added  ;  it  j  sumption  ;  at  a  lower  price  a  some- 
\a  put  in  hoops  and  pressed  for  sev-  !  what  ]arger  consumption  inight  re- 
e^al  hours,  then  bandage4  apd  again;  su]t.  a  largely  increased  supply 
pressed  for  several  ho^rs.  They  i  wou]fl  occasion  disaster  and  fluctua- 
te then  ready  for  the  dry  house,  i  t;on  jn  production,  disadvantageous 
wljere  they  are  immediately  piled  alike  to  planter  ajid  manufacturer. 
With  whey  butter;  jiere  they  re^  There  is  one  mode,  and  but  one,  by 
maip  till  sufficiently  ripened.  whiph  the  value    and  profit    of  the 

WjVI.  S.  COR^EIjL,  i  cottpn  crop  pan  be  largely  increased, 

Manufacturer  for  Elk  Mountain  Co.    j  anJ  by    which   cotton  growers   can 
Cotton.  remain  "masters  of  the  situation," 

Tlie  value  of  the  crop  of  |8Q9,  as  \  and   that  is    by    manufacturing   in 
compared,  with  the    great    yield    of  I  this  country,  not  twenty  per    cent. 


1859,  enforces  this  lesson  of  self- 
dependence  and  equilibrium  of  rur- 
al production.    In  1859,  2,154,820,- 


of  the  Crop,  as  in  1860;  not  thirty- 
five  per  cent.,  as  in  1869  ;  but  at 
least  seventy-five  per  cent.;  and  half 


800  pounds  at  .11  cents,  realized  of  this  should  be  manufactured,  near 
$237,030,288  ;  in  1869, 1,380,000,-  the  cotton  fields,  into  coarse  goods 
000  pounds,   at   22    cents,    realized    at  first,  largely  into  yarns,  and  ultj- 
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inately  into  every  variety  of  cotton 
fabrics.     It  can  be  done  with  profit 
at  once.     Idle  water  powers,  abun-  j 
dant  and  cheap  wood   and    coal   for 
steam  machinery,,  dependent  women 
anxious  to   earn    a    livelihood,    and 
children     growing    up    under     the 
pernicious  influence  of  idleness,  call 
for  such  utilization  of   wasting    re- 
sources.       While   these     means    of 
opulence  are  ignored,    and  the  chil-  ! 
<lren  of  indigence  are  permitted    to 
pine  in  poverty,  it  would  be  unman- 
ly to  envy  the  possession  of  wealth  j 
elsewhere  obtained    by   the    persis- 1 
tent  and  industrious   utilization    of 
similar  resources;    and   while    such 
opportunities  are   thrown  away,  the 
highest  prosperity   must    not    only  I 
be  unattained,  but  undeserved. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  in- 
crease of  manufacturing  in  the  Cot- 
ton States.  The  following  table 
is  a  synopsis  of  returns  to  the  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers'  Association,  up 
to  October,  18Q9,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  mills  in  operation,  the  num 
ber  of  spindles,  the  size  of  yarn, 
and  quantity  of  cotton  used  : 


be  manufactured  in  this  country, 
the  remaining  fourth  would  be 
sought  with  avidity,  whatever  the 
yield  of  the  staple  in  India  or  else* 
where;  good  prices  would  be  main- 
tained, and  the  gain  of  the  manu- 
facture would  be  added  to  the  profit 
of  the  culture,  insuring  continued 
and  unexampled  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  section.  -Agricultural  Report, 
1869. 
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The    Difference     Between 
and  '"Come." 

"If  you  want  business  done," 
says  the  proverb,  "go  and  do  h  !" 
If  37ou  don't  want  it  done,  send 
some  one  else."  An  indolent  gen- 
tleman had  a  freehold  estate,  pro- 
ducing about  five  hundred  a  year. 
Becoming  involved  in  debt,  he  sold 
half  the  estate,  and  let  the  remain- 
der to  an  industrious  farmer  for 
twenty  years.  About  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  farmer  called  to  pay 
his  rent,  and  asked  the  owner  if  he 
would  sell  his  farm. 

"Will  you  buy  it?"  asked  the 
owner,  surprised. 

"Yes,  provided  we  can  agree 
upon  the  price." 

"That  is  exceedingly  strange," 
observed  the  gentleman  ;  "pray  tell 
me  how  it  happens  that  while  I 
could  not  live  upon  twice  as  much 
land,  for  which  I  paid  no  rent,  you 
are  regularly  paying  me  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  are  able  in  a  few 
years  to  purchase  it." 

"The  reason  is  plain,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "you  sat  still  and  said  go  ! 
I  got  up  and  said  come.  You  lay 
in  bed  and  enjoyed  your  estate ;  I 
rose  in  the  morning  and  minded  my 
business." — Self-  Help. 
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Report  cftbe  Agricultural  Society 

at   its  February  fleeting. 

The  President,  Col.  C.  B.  Kille- 
brew,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  the 
short  crop  the  past  year  ana  the 
decline  in  cotton  makes  the  planters 
feel  their  true  condition.  lie  for 
one  would  shorten  his  cotton  crop 
this  y3ar,  notwithstanding  he  was 
one  who  produced  his  supplies  at 
homo — but  as  far  as  his  experience 
extended  it  was  apparent  that  the 
farmers  were  preparing  to  plant    as 


large  a  crop  of  cotton  this  year  as 
last,  regardless  of  consequences. 
He  believed  if  there  was  some  legis- 
lation curtailing  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton planted  it  would  prove  benefi- 
cial to  the  interest  of  the  country 
generally. 

Mr.  Jesse  II.  Powell   thought  no 
legislation  was  needed. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Home  said  the  farmers 

felt  it  to  be  a  necessity  to  plant  all 

j  they  could  in  order  to  raise  the  lar- 

I  gest  possible  amount,  as  this  might 

,  be  a  good  crop  year  and    the    price 

remunerative. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Thigpcn  insisted  that 
the  system  to  be  adopted  should  be 
i  to  make  the  largest  amount  of  corn 
or  cotton  to  the  smallest  quantity 
of  land  cultivated.  This  would  obvi- 
ate all  the  financial  trouble  that 
farmers  have  to  contend  with.  He 
knew  that  on  50  acres  of  land,  pro- 
ducing 50  bales  of  cotton,  a'tl2j  cts'. 
per  pound,  there  would  be  a  profit, 
whereas  on  100  acres  to  raise  only 
50  bides,  (which  is  about  the  average, 
half  bale  to  the  acre.)  there  certainly 
would  be  a  loss.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  other  crops  at  a  similar 
price. 

The  Committee  on  Fair  Grounds 
was  called  on  to  report.  Mr.  J.  II. 
Thigpen  said  owing  to  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  county,  the  Com- 
mittee was  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  best  to  postpone  the  purchasing 
grounds  and  establishing;  suitable 
buildings  until  the  county  was  in  a 
condition  to  complete  the  work 
creditably    t:>    Edgecombe.      Copt. 
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Wm.  Biggs  thought  the  county  would 
succeed,  as  she  hud  never  failed  in 
anything  she  had  ever  undertaken. 
He  was  satisfied  that  Norfolk  and 
Baltimore  would  assist  us. 

The  President  was  of  the  opinion 
that  avc  would  net  succeed  at  pres- 
ent, and  that  our  county  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  Roanoke,  Tar 
River  and  Capo  Fear  Agricultural 
Associations . 

Mr.  II.  C  Bourne  thought 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  too  much 
for  Fair  Grounds,  as  it  would  cost 
more  than  a  less  quantity, 

Mr.  J.  II.  Thigpen  was  under  the 
impression  that  there  would  he  an 
Agricultural  College  established  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  in  a  few 
years,  .and  as  Edgecombe  was  the 
banner  county,  he  should  claim  that 
on  these  grounds  it  should  be  erect- 
ed. The  time  has  come  when  the 
education  of  the  youth  should  be 
changed;  and  on  a  farm  of  this  sort 
the  boys  might  be  taught  how  to 
harness  a  mule  before  a  plow  or 
wagon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bourne,  the 
Committee  was:  allowed  longer  time 
to  report. 

The  question  on  the  best  method 
of  preparing  and  husbanding  domes- 
tic   manures,  was    then    taken    up. 

The  President,  being  called  on  for 
his  experience,  said  this  was  a  sub- 
ject he  had  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  but  his  method  of  saving 
was  so  bad  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
"ell  it.  He  thought  he  knew  how 
it    ought  to  be  saved,    but    he   had 


acted  contrary  to  his  better  judg- 
ment. The  way  he  saved  manure 
in  hid  stock  lots  years  back  was  to 
haul  vegetable  mould  and  leaves 
into  lots  occasionally  through  the 
year.  In  the  spring  he  hauled  alt 
of  this  out  on  the  farm  }  he  did  not 
like  this  plan  so  well.  His  present 
way  was  to  keep  his  stock  in  stalls- 
Arhen  not  at  work  or  in  pastures,  h> 
order  to'  better  save  has  manures. 
When  the  stalls  arc  cleaned  out  be 
carries  tire  manure  to  a  large  pile 
ncar-byr  where  he  has  it  composted 
with  dirt.  Every  time  after  clean- 
ing out  the  stall:-;  he  has  dirt  a  few 
inches-  thick  thrown  in  :.  on  this  he 
lias  the  beds  ma.de  of  leaves  and 
straw:,  by  thi.smea.ns  what  urine  the 
straw  does    not  absorb  the  dirt  will. 


Mr.  J.  E.  II 


orne  naci    been  ne: 


gent,  but  he  pursues  the  same  course 
of  the  President  with  the  exception 
when  he  cleans  out  his  stalls  be 
throws  it  in  a  broad  passage  and 
there  it  remains  until  when  it  is 
hauled  cut  to  the  compost  heaps  in 
spring. 

lie  has  four  compost  heaps  to 
the  acre;  on-  each  of  these  he  puts 
one  cart  lead  o?  seven  bushels.  Be- 
fore the  stable  manure  is  hauled  he 
has  his  compost  piles  leveled  off  on 
top  about  12-  inches  thick,  then  he 
puts  cotton  seed,  stable  manure,  &c.T 
on  top  and  has  these  spread  evenly 
over  the  surface.  Then  he  com- 
mences in  the  centre  }  spading 
through  the  entire  depth  of  the 
pile,  throwing  it  up.  By  this  means 
he  mixes  his  compost  more  thorough- 
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ly  than  any  o'her  way  :   besides  it ,  Mr.  Home  raises   1,000  loads  to 

is  the  shortest  and  easiest  way    to  hand;  works  none  but  regular  farm 

mix  it.  laborers. 

He  said  we  all  failed  in     savins  President  before  the  war  produced 

the     urine,     &c,      from     our     bed  12°    loada    to    tliC    aere>    since    60 

chambers.      He     commenced     to  do  '  loads?    alul  tIiC'se  lie  found    to     be 

this  last  year,  but  he  did    not    hold  j  equivalent  to  the  120  loads. 

out.  President  saved  ten  bbls.,equiv-  :  This  year  lie  W;tS  110t   hauling5  as 

alcnt  to  one  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  heretofore,    to  raise    heaps    on   the 

last  year    frona    his    chickens,    and  iani-  but    intended  to  put  his  seed, 

believes    one   ton     might    he  saved  ashes  and  stable  manure  in  the  drill 

from  50  chickens     by  "proper  man-  at  the  rate  uf  20  bushols  of  seed  and 

agement.      He    keeps   his   hogs     up  l0  loads    of    st!*le    raa^re    to  the 

until  12  m.    each  day  in  order  to  acre- 

save  the  best  part  of  the  droppings.  Mr'  W;  F'  Lewis   was   C;d!ed   on> 

Ar     T         ti    x»       n      -i   i  when  he  informed  the    Society  that 

Mr.  Jesse  II.  Powell  said  he  was  ,    J 

,             .  he  hid  abandoned  the  usual  way  ui 
putting  up  trie  sorriest  dirt  for  com-  .  .                                     ,     ,          „. 
.              ,.,  raising   compost,   as  he  had  a  sum- 
post  he  ever  did.  °    ,.      l           ,  .                   .  , 

ciency  or  dirt  on  his  farm   without 

Puts  G0Q  bushels    per    acre,   35  i      •  ti                     r\      v 

1         "ul->    -  goino;  to  the  expense  of  hauling-  more. 

Ill                «.  a                         10-.ii                f  o            o                               i                                                 O 

©usaeJs  cotton  seed,    -J0  lbs.  of  not-  it    -   «.      i    i   +     i,     i           «.i  •        + 

.i  wuu  ||e  jQtended   to  naul  something    to 

ash  and    two  bags  of   shell  lime. —  i     •.    •  i     .1        r              i 

°                     "utc-  make  it  rich,  therefore  used  concen- 

i^ast    year  he    applied    280    of  not-  t    i                                    i      *■         i 

11                         1  trated  manures,  composed   of  marl, 

ash  on  2^  acres  of  land  in    cotton,  f ,             i       i             ,             i    *.  i  i 

'  cotton  seed,  ashes,  guano  and  stable 

and  it  was  very  good.     This  potash  '  n        •      i    ^        .1            tt 

J  °                      '  manure,    all    mixed    together.      He 

was  mixed  in  ditch    bank    and    put  r  i        t  u  r         r               ]U     •   ■ 

i  dul   not  believe  lime  would  be  mju- 

under  cotton  as  other  compost,  ■        -c  •«.               *.     •      i  i         i*  * 

i  nous  it  it  was  not  mixed  long  before 

He  thinks  it  best  in  hauling  dirt  being  applied  to  the  soil.  This  mix- 
for  compost  to  put  it  in  three  ridges  j  ture  he  had  sown  in  drill  by  the  use 
side  by  side:  first  level  the  middle  0f  small  boxes  with  hoop  handles.  . 
ridge  and  throw  on  a  layer  of  cotton  ,  Puts  about  100  bushels  of  this  mix- 
seed,  potash,  &c,  then  throw  on  the  ture  to  an  a#re.  Last  year,  on  65 
side  ridges,  observing  that  a  layer  acres,  he  applied  400  bushels  cotton 
of  seed,  &c.,  be  thrown  on  oc-  seed,  2,000  bushels  stable  manure, 
casionaily  until  finished.  Will  raise  two  torn  Peruvian  guano,  and  1,000 
15,000  to  20,000  loads  to  be  applied  pounds  potash.  His  crop  was  sat- 
to  the  farm  this  year.  isfactory.     Never  cleans    his  stalls 

Mr.  Henry  Bryan's    method    is  out'  that  beinS  the  ProPer  way  to 

,,                     \T     TT         ,                 ,  save    the  ammonia,  as  fermentation 

the  same  as  Mr.  Home  s.      lie   has  -,             t  ,   ,  .      ,      '  .    .,    .       .      , 

does  not  take  place  to  that  extent  as 

raised    500    loads    annually  to  the  when  thrown  out,  though  it  be  under 

hand,  for  the  last  three  years.  shelter. 
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President — -Don't  you  see  some 
bad  effect  it  has  on  the  eyes  oi  some 
mules  and  horses  ? 

Mr.  Lewis — It  has  no  bad  effect 
that  I  have  ever  perceived. 

J.  R.  Thigpen — What  is  the  small- 
est quantity  of  dirt  necessary  to  mix 
with  stable  manure  to  keep  it  from 
firefanging  ? 

Mr.  Lewis— r I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Cobles— W hat  effect  would 
lime  have  upon  stable  manure  ? 

Mr.  Lewis  did  not  know,  but  did 
not  believe  it  would  be  injurious  if 
applied  to  the  lend  immediately  after 
being  mixed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jenkins  raised  his  com- 
post on  the  ditches  and  along  the 
fences  ;  never  could  see  the  propriety 
or  economy  in  hauling  dirt  twice 
when  one  time  would  answer,  besides 
it  was  wearing  out  teams  and  pack- 
ing the  ground  to  haul  over  it  so 
often. 

Dr.  Nobles  believed  in  hauling 
twice,  as  he  then  could  know  pretty 
accurately  when  he  had  a  sufficiency. 
As  for  his  stalls,  if  any  person  would 
,clean  them  out  free  of  charge  and 
shelter  the  manure,  he  would  not 
allow  it  done. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned, 
to  discuss  the  best  method  of  "Seed- 
ing and  Planting  Corn  and  Cotton" 
at  the  March  meeting. 

Note. — If  we  have  not  reported 
the  members  correct!}',  at  the 
next  meeting  we  desire  to  be  cor- 
rected. — Editor. 


A  good    savings  bank — the   ma 
nure  heap. 


Tiie  £tate  Geologist  Again. 

In  the  January  number  of  the 
Farmer,  we  referred  to  the  fact,  that 
on  effort  was  or  had  been  making  in 
the  State  Legislature  to  abolish  the 
office  of  State  Geologist,  and  our 
article  was  made  a  protest  against 
such  unwise  and  suicidal  legislation. 

We  refer  to  the  matter  again, 
with  the  hope  that  we  may  attract 
such  attention,  to  the  subject  from 
press  and  people  as  will  elicit  that 
intelligent  inquiry,  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  demands. 

No  one  more  heartily  endorses  the 
motto  "Economy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs"  than  ourself, 
and  of  the  industrial  classes,  the 
farmer  of  all,  perhaps,  most  feels 
that  labor  ought,  to  be  "lightly  bur- 
dened ;"  nevertheless  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  see  pulled  down  institutions 
designed  specially  to  aid  our  calling, 
at  the  mere  cry  of  "retrenchment 
and  reform,"  coming  from  this  or 
that  party,  or  originating  in  this  or 
that  section. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  bill  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
Geologist,  early  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  no  doubt 
meant  well  in  what  he  did,  but  we 
beg  to  inform  him,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  So  far 
as  his  own  county  is  concerned,  he 
may  have  consulted  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  but  Gaston  county 
is  not  the  State,  and  we  oppose  the 
idea  of  pulling  down  a  state  institu- 
tion like  this  merely  to  please  the 
representatives  or  people  of  any 
single  county. 
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As  a  farmer  we  believe  wc  know 
at  least  some  of  the  auxiliaries  the 
Agricultural  interests  of  North 
Carolina  want,  and  among  these  we 
reckon  the  geological  survey  of  the 
State  as  the  most  important.  We 
have  met  Professor  Kerr  time  and 
again  on  his  tours  of  survey.  We 
have  had  tlm  pleasure  of  examining 
numerous  specimens  of  his  collection 
on  these  trips,  and  the  museum  he 
is  establishing  at  Raleigh  is  well 
worth  the  inspection  of  any  farm?r 
in  North  Carolina.  Abolish  the 
geological  department  at  Raleigh 
an. I  away  goes  these  valuable  speci- 
mens, to  enrich,  perhaps,  some 
Northern  museum,  and  the  work  of 
the  survey  already  far  advanced  is 
lost.  We  ask'  legislators  to  pause 
before  interfering  with  something 
on  which  three-fourths  of  them 
have  scarcely  an  idea,  and  of  the 
importance  of  which  few  of  the 
present  body  can  have  any  practi- 
cal realization. 

In  the  name  of  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  State  Ave  demand  that 
the  office  of  State  Geologist  shall  re- 
main one  of  our  permanent  institu- 
tions, that  it  shall  be  encouraged 
with  money  to  practically  and 
speedily  carry  out  its  designs,  that 
its  force  shall  be  increased  by  the 
addition  of  agood  analytical  chemist, 
and  every  facility  be  afforded  for 
completing  and  publishing  the 
Geological  survey  of  the  State  at  as 
early  a  day  as  practicable. 

Then  will  be  brought  together  in 
stricter  intercourse,  and  closer  corn-  \ 


mercial  relations  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  our  great  state. 
Then  will  the  cotton  planter  of  the 
east  learn  that  the  g?  ass  grower  of 
the  west  can  supply  him  all  the  hay 
necessary  for  his  teams,  and  that 
the  stock  herder  of  the  mountains 
can  supply  in  lavish  abundance  all 
the  beef,  butter  and  cheese  for  our 
consumption  down  here;  while  the 
middle  counties  will  begin  to  attract 
attention  as  the  natural  granary  of 
the  cotton  belt  of  North  Carolina. 

Doings  anc!  Intentions  on  tne 
Farm. 

Since  we  wrote  last,  the  weather, 

upon  the  whole,  has  been  very  bad, 

as  our  rain   table  will  show,   up   to 

this  time,  the  20th  February. 

January  25 "Rain. 

"        2o  . . . , Rain. 

"        27 .Rain. 

11         29 Cloudy. 

"        30 Cloudy. 

"        81 Rain. 

February    1 Rain,  ground  very  wet. 

"  2 Rain. 

5 Cloudy. 

<c  6'. . .  .Hail  about  two  inches  deep. 

"  8 Cloudy. 

0 Cloudy. 

'  '■         12...,..,.  Rain,  ground  very  wet. 

13 Rain. 

14 Rain. 

"  18..  Rain,  freshet  in  all  the  .streams. 
With  all  the  rain,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  hauling  about  15,000  loads 
of  ditch  bank  and  vegetable  mould 
for  compost.  About  8,000  loads 
have  been  mixed  with  cotton  seed, 
ashes  and  stable  manure.  The  re- 
mainder we  expect  to  have  mixed  by 
the  10th  of  March.  We  put  about 
20  bushels  of  cotton  seed  and  20 
of  stable  manure  to  the  acre. 
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We  have  two  compost  heapi  to  the  j  Read  this  and  Enter. 

acre  on  part  of  the  farm,  and  on  the  j  i-ho  following  private  letter  was 
other  four  heaps  to  the  acre.  The  written  and  directed  to  in  by  a  farm- 
ground  has  been  so  very  wet,  'we  ■  er  from  an  adjoining  county,  which 
have  not  plowed  more  than  40  acres,  we  take  the  privilege  to  publish. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  prospect  to  be  All  who  read  this  can  understand 
up  to  time  is  not  as  good  as  there  that  the  writer's  object  is  to  demon- 
was  reason  to  hope.  !  strate    to  the  fanner,     the  highest 

We  have  had  about  00  hogs  to  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  for 
-die  of  cholera,  since  writing  last. —  remunerative  crops  by  good  prepar- 
The  cause  ascribed  is  bad  manage  ation,  seeding  and  cultivation. 
ment.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  We  should  be  much  pleased  to 
been  unable  to  obtain  but  one  man  see  at  least  one  hundred  planters  in 
who  would  attend  to  stock  as  they  this  and  surrounding  counties  enter 
should  be,  and  lie  died  a  few  weeks  |  in  the  laudable  contest  with  one 
since;  in  the  second,  we  have  been  thousand  dollars  for  the  three  most 
absent  too  much  to  have  either  stock  i  successful.  As  it  is  expected  of 
or  my  thing  else  attended  to  prop-  editors,  Lke  preachers,  to  practice 
erly.  what  they  teach,  we  will  enter  $10 

We  have  observed  for  years  that  and  take  our  chance  on  land  of  a 
to  succeed  in  stock  raising  we  must  '  clay  subsoil  that  will  produce  about 
not  neglect  them  a  day  or  two  at  a  4C0  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre. 
time,  but  must  be  regular  in  atten-  We  will  also  enter  $10  for  four  acres 
tion,  or  success  is  out  of  the  question.  ;  of  the  heaviest  yield  of  corn,  as  this 
EdgecombeAS^^ta7a7socE-ecy„  |  is  the  staff  of  life  iu  this  country.— 

This  Society  of  intelligent  farm-  At  the  close  of  the  croP  (win  or  lose) 
ers,  will  meet" on  Tuesday,  the  21st  we  wiU  Sivc  our  eveiT  mode  and 
of  March.     It  will    be  a  meeting  of  :  management  from    first    to  last.— 

great  interest  to  all  who  may  desire  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  thc  dif" 
to  know  the  proper  method  of  seed-  j  ferent  Agricultural  Associations 
ing  and  planting  corn  and  cotton.  will  offer  premiums  similar,  and 
A  large  number  of  planters  cover  !  tli0de  who  enter  here  can  compete 
their  corn  too  deep,  but  do  not  plant  ac  iesc  pa]rs- 
as  deep  below  the  surface  as  they  We  are  willing  to  act  as  treasurer. 
should.  It  is  also  true  that  a  aura-  '  All  who  may  wish  to  enter  for  either 
ber  has  their  plants  close  together.  corn  or  cotton,  or  both,  may  send 
All  who  may  desira  to  plant  in  the  :  their  names  with  mone7  t0  liecon- 
direction  of 'success,  will  do  well  to  :  structed  Farmer,  and  their  names 
attend,  as  some  of  the  best  farmers  !  shail  reentered  and  published  in  the 
will  bo  present  to  give  their  ex-  '  sarac  in  the  APril  number- 
perience  on  this  subject.  One  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  if 
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i  the  planters  had  been  told  that, 
they   could    have  raised    as     much 

1  corn  and  cotton  in  Edgecombe, 
on  lands  that  were  considered 
worthless,  as   they  have   since   that 

.time,  they  would  not  have  believed 

:it.  Just  so  at  present,  how  many 
are  there   who  will  believe  it  when 

: they  are  told  that  twenty  years  to 

i  come  it  will  be  made  plain  that  all 
she    farms   in    this  section  that  are 

I  susceptible    of    high    improvement! 
Can    be  increased   100  percent,    in 
production. 

If  one  hundred  men  in  North  Car- 
olina would  enter  in  corn  and  cotton 
and  would  give  their  management, 

.with  the  character  of  the  soil  they 
operated  on,  it  would  have  the  effect 
to  bring  about  the  desired  end  much 
sooner  than  it  otherwise  will  be. 
The     following      gentlemen      of 

lEdgecombe   have  entered  :    Cant.  J.  j 

fS.   Dancy,   Hon.   George    Howard, 
Joseph  Li.  Baker  and  II.  0.  Bourne. 
These  gentlemen  enter   $10  each 
for  coin  and  cotton. 

RiNffWooi?,  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C,    )   \ 
January  28th,  1871.       <j. 

Mb.  Jam  es  R-  Tkigpkn — Dear  Sir: — 

'.Permit  me  to  suggest  some  ideas  for 
your  consideration,  in  regard  to 
premiums  offered  for  the  largest  yield 
iof  the  products  of  the    soil,    which  1 

'  think,  if  properly  arranged,  would  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  Agrictil-  | 
tural  community  at    large.      What  I 

'/would  propose  is  this,  let  every  one 
who  may  choose  to  do  so,  pay  in  an 
entrance  fee  of  ten  dollars;  have  three 

|  premiums — first,  second  and  third— for 
the  largest  production  of  cotton  raised 


on  four  acres  of  land;  of  course  the 
amount  of  premiums  would  depend 
on  the  number  of  applicants;  let 
second  premium  be  less  one  third  from 
first,  also  the  third  ditto  from  second; 
make  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  each 
applicant  to  have  his  land  measured, 
mode  of  culture  and  fertilizers  used, 
to  be  submitted  in  writing  accompany- 
ing certificate  of  yield,  which  shall  be 
rendered  in  December,  1871;  also  each 
applicant  pay  in  his  fee  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  May.  If  they  were 
allowed  any  time  during  the  year  t& 
enter,  several  doubtless-  would  be 
deterred  by  seeing  better  prospects- 
among  their  neighbors.  If  these 
simple  propositions  meet  with  your 
concurrence,  please  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  as-  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  ample  time  may  be  had  for  a 
thorough  preparation.  I  suppose 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  appoint  at 
treasurer,  which  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  act  in  that  capacit}r,  provided 
it  meets  your  approbation.  lam  sure 
that  something  like  this  wo^ild  have 
the  desired  effect,  as  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  it  would  try  experiments 
by  a  higb  mode  of  culture  and  im- 
provement, which  would  satisfy  every 
one  that  tries  it  that  tending  less  and 
improving  high  is  the  plan. 

HALIFAX. 

Raise  Your  Own   Hay. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  many 
farmers  in  this  section  to  purchase 
Northern  hay  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

This  is  an  item  of  no  small  ex- 
pense that  might  be  saved  by  the 
application  of  a  little  labor  and  at- 
tention. If  you  have  any  rich  low* 
laud  that  was  in  cultivation  the  pasf* 
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year,  break  it  up  the  last  of  this 
month,  in  April,  or  the  first  of  May, 
and  level  it  over  with  a  harrow,  and 
you  will  succeed  in  producing  a  fine 
crop  of  crab  grass. 

About  the  time  this  grass  reaches 
maturity,  mow  and  house  it  properly, 
and  you  Will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  quantity  and  quality. 

Messrs.  Wm.  M.  Pippen  &  Bro. 
inform  us  that  last  year,  on  an  oat 
field  of  thirty-five  acres,  after  the 
oats  were  reaped,  they  mowed  and 
saved,  with  two  mules  and  ten  hands, 
in  five  days5 100  stacks  of  hay. 

In  June,  1867,  we  had  seven  acres 
of  lowland  in  corn  that  was  drowned 
by  freshet.  On  this  land  a  man, 
Who  was  acquainted  with  mowing 
and  saving  hay,  asked  us  to  furnish 
him  hands  to  save  it.  We  did  so, 
and  were  astonished  at  the  quantity 
saved.  This  was  the  first  grass  ever 
mowed  on  our  farm. 

Roanoke  and  Tar  River  Agricultu- 
ral Society— Premiums  on  Fieic? 
Crops. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Roanoke 
and  Tar  River  Agricultural  Society, 
held  in  Weldon,  the  following  pre- 
mium list  upon  field  crops  was  adopt- 
ed for  the  next  fair  i 

DEPARTMENT  A— CLASS  1— FIELD 
CHOPS. 

COTTON. 

Best  and  largest  crop  of  cotton,  made  at 
least  cost  in  labor  and  manures,  upon  Ave  or 
more  acres  of  upland,  with  a  statement  of 
the  kind  of  cotton  planted,  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivation and  the  time  of  plan  ting,  the  quanti- 
ty and  kind  and  cost  of  the  manure  used, 
and  the  quality  and  value  of  the  land.  The 
land  to  be  measured  and  the  cotton  weighed 
and  statements  verified  by  affidavit.  Pre- 
mium $2-0.  A  product  of  less  than  400  lbs. 
of  lint  will  receive  no  premium 


INDIAN  CORN'. 

Largest  crop  of  corn  grown  upon  fire  acres 
of  upland,  wiih  same  requirements  as  for 
cotton  — one  bushel  of  ears  and  one  bushel 
shelled  to  be  exhibited  as  samples.  Pre- 
miums $25.  No  premium  to  be  paid  for  less 
than  40  bushels  per  acre. 

WHEAT,   OATS,   EVE  AND  DARLEV. 

Largest  yield  of  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  barley 
on  fj  a  'res  or  upwards  of  upland,  with  same 
requirements  as  above.      Premium  $10  eacli. 

No    premium    to    be    paid    for    less  than    10 
bushels  per  acre. 

TOBACCO. 

Best  and  largest  crop  of  tobacco  made  on 
3  acres  of  uolaud,  with  same  requirement*; 
Premium  §10. 

TOTATOES. 

Largest  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  on  one  acre"; 
largest  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  on  one  acre, 
one  bushel  of  each  to  be  exhibited  as  sam- 
ples, samerequirements.    Premium   $3  eachj 

TEAS,    ETf. 

Best  and  largest  crop  of  ground  peas  made' 
on  one  acre,  the  same  of  stock  peas,  largest 
crop  of  turnips  on  one  acre,  largest  crop  of 
sugar  beets  and  mangoes  on  one  acre — same 
requirements  as  in  cotton  and  corn.  Pre- 
mium C'3  each. 

HAY. 

Largest  and  best  yield  of  pea- vine  hay 
from  one  acre,  the  same  of  native  grasses  of 
clover  hay,  of  timothy  or  herds  grass,  one 
cuttins  in  each  case,  and  one  bale  of  each  to 
be  exhibited  and  affidavit  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary.    Premium  $10  each. 

BE.vr   MANAGED    FAR?!. 

For  the  best  managed  farm  of  not  less 
than  16  acres — to  be  examined  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Executive  Committee  up- 
on notice  to  the  Secretary.  Premium  $25* 

PEST    J' AN  AGED.    OFCIIARPi 

For  the  best  managed  orchard'  of  fruit 
trees,  of  not,  less  than  100  trees,  to  be  ex- 
amined as  in  the  case  of  the  farm,  a  pre- 
mium of  1 10. 

ENTRANCE    FEE    AND    REO.CTRE^ENTS. 

All  pai  ties  desiring  to  contest  for  any  of 
the  above  named  premiums  will  enter  their 
names  with  the  Secretary  b\r  the  first  Mon- 
day in  May  nest — in  each  case  where  the 
premium  offered  is  $20  or  more,  the  sum  of 
$2  will  have  to  be  paid  as  an  entrance  fee  at 
the  time  of  entering;  where  the  premium,  is 
less  than  $20,  a  f?e  of  $1  will  be  charged  at 
time  of  entrance. 

Same  premiums  pai  1  for  reclaimed  low- 
lands, under  the  same  requirements  as  for 
upland. 

Full  statements  of  the  mode  of  cultivation 
and  management  in  each  case  to  be  tiled  with 
the  Secretary  before  any  premium'  wi."l  t"e' 
allowed.- 
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Ki'i  the  Dogs. 

Be}Tond  a  doubt,  there  A'cq  ten 
times  as  many  dogs  as  there  are 
sheep  in  the  Eastern  part  of  this 
State,  and  there  is-no  possible  pros- 
pect that  there  will  be  any  increase 
in  sheep  until  the  useless  breeds  of 
half  famished    dogs    are  destroyed. 

There  '..  but  one  wav  to  do  this, 
and  that  is  for  the  Legislature  to 
place  a  special  tax  on  them  suffi- 
ciently high  to  kill  them.  Certain 
sections  of  this  part  of  the  State  is 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  and  these 
mipht  be  raised  at  a  profit,  whereas 
nothing  but  a  mongrel  breed  o'f  curs 
and  hounds  roam  over  the  entire 
country,  sucking  the  blood. out  of 
every  sheep  they  can  find.  Kill  the 
dogs,  and  raise  sheep. 

Good    Cropping. 

Dr.  Kelly  II.  Dicken,  informs  us 
that  on  oO  acres  of  upland  he  pro- 
duced the  past  year  2'8  bales  of 
cotton,  averaging  400  lbs.  He  had 
a  portion  of  his  rows  four  feet  wide 
and  the  remainder  3},  and  the  plants 
stood  at  the  rate  of  one  stalk  for 
every  ten  and  twelve  inches  apart 
in  drill.  The  fertilisers  used  were 
20  bushels  cotton  seed  and  25  sta- 
ble manure,  mixed  with  120  loads  of 
vegetable  mould  to  the  acre.  Also 
one  ton  of  Home's  Superphosphate 
was  applied  on  the  crop. 

Ac  k  nowledgments- 
We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward J.  Evans  k  Co.,  Nurserymen 
and  Seedsmen,  York,  Pennsylvania, 
for  their  catalogue  and  a  compli- 
mentary package  of  field,  garden 
and  flower  seeds.  Descriptive  priced 
catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

Thanks  to  Messrs.  Brinly,  Miles 
k  Hardy,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  cir- 
cular and  price  list  of  Brinly's 
Plows,  Cultivators,  &c. 

Also,  to  Mr.  Win.    M.    Pinckard, 


New  Orleans,  for  circular  and  price 
list  of  Improved  Cotton  Seeds,  &c. 
Mr.  J.  J.  II.  Gregory,  of  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass.,  has  favored  us  with 
his  seed  catalogue.  It  is  very  full 
and  courplete^  consisting  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  and  is  sent  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 


[  For  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
G-entlemen  : — Can    you    tell    me 
the  method,  or  is  there  no    method, 
of  growing  grape-vines  from    single 
buds  or  eyes.    I  am  trying  to  do  the 
work    by  inserting    the   lower    end 
into  a  short  piece  of  corn  cob,  soak- 
ed in  a  liquid  manure,  but    fear    to' 
go  too  far  in  this  way  before  I  learn 
its  practicability.      It  you  can    not 
\  give    me    the    information    perhaps 
i  some  of  your  readers  can. 

The  subject  of  vines   is   now  one 
of  some  interest  to   the    South  :    as' 
it  is  evi'dent  cotton  must    be   aban- 
t  doned  to  a  great  extent.     Southern 
energy  will  not  consent  to  raise  cot- 
ton year  after  year    when    its   pro- 
[  cluction  does  not    pay  expenses,  we 
'  must  look  for  some  other  crop,  and 
'  where  is  one  now  of  the  same  prom- 
ise as  the  wine.      Sugar    from   sor- 
ghum  is   a   fact,  but    there    is   not 
;  enough  margin  in  it.     The  silk  cul- 
i  ture  would  pay,  but  our   humid   cli- 
j  mate  will  not  allow   the  worm    now 
j  used  to   raise  that    crop,  while   one 
;  acre  set   in  vines  will    produce  four 
i  hundred  dollar's  worth  of   wine  for 
the  same    labor    and    expense   that 
one  bag  of  cotton  can   be  raised  on 
;  same  acre  of  ground. 

At   four  feet  distance   each  way 

I  2700  vines  can  be  grown  on  an  acre? 

each  vine  can  produce  ten    pounds,* 

equal  to  27000  pounds  of  grapes.—' 

'  If  half  is  wine  and  half  pumace,  13,* 

500,  wine  or  1000   gallons    at    tec! 

'<  cents,  $100.     Yours  truly, 

VIATOR; 
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ill  Iff  HI  IMlIiff 


Dr.  J.   t>\    JOJVJSSj, 

JEclitor. 

Amicus   Plato,   amictvs  Socraifes^ 
arnica  Veritas. 

Bed  magi 

[From  the  Lutheran  Observer. J, 

Th©  SentirKrt. 

BY  FRA"NCIS  I>E  HATS  JANVIEK. 


"Watchman,  what  of  the  night  f— Isaiah. 

'Tis  midnight!     From  yomnoss-grown  tower 

Peals  forth  the  annual  bell, 
Pouring  up&a  the  passing  hour 
Thi  dead  year's  funeral  knell  ! 
A  year  it  dead  !  a  year  is  born  ! 
Dark  is  'he  night,  bright  is  the  morn. 
Hark  'tis  Time's  sentinel — 

All's  well.     All's  well, 
Cries  Time's  stem  sentinel. 

A  year  is  ik'ad  !     lis  doubis,  its  fear.?, 

Its  narrow- minded  schemes  ; 
Ts-vaiu  regrets,  its  fruitless  tearsT 

lis  unaccomplished  dreams; 
lis  bitterness  and  rasre  and  e  pile — 
All— all  are  dead  II    Dark,  id  the  niuht! 
Hark  !  'tis  Ikue's  sentinel— 

All's  well.     All's  well, 
Cries  Time's  sSeru  sentinel. 

A  year  is  born  !     Oh,,  shall   it  be 

A  year  of  grace  and  gooe;';. 
Of  lisjht  and  life  and  liberty  ; 
Oi  generous  brotherhood  ':' 
Shall  purity  and  peace  adorn 
This  new-born  year  ?     Bright  is  tnamorn  ! 
Hark!  'tis  Time's  sentinel- 
All's  well.     All's  well, 
Cries  Time's  stern  sentinel. 


Asparagus* 

We  have  accounts  of  this  vegetable- 
having  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
two  thousand  years.  Even  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  Christ  we 
find  full  details  of  its  cultivation 
among  the  Romans.  It  is  now  found 
wild  on  the  sandy  coasts  of  Southern 
Europe,  watered  by  saltwater  at  high 
tide.  From  these  wild  plants,  by  the 
aid  of  manure  and  culture  our  deli- 
cious garden  varieties  are  raised.  It 
is  a  vegetable  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired and  most  seldom  well  cultiva- 
ted.    It  is  only    here  and   there  that 


we  see  it  large,  tender  and  delicate. 
With  the  proper  attention  it  has  been 
raised  six  gv  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  comes  at  a  season  when 
there  ia  little  else  in  the  garden — ear- 
ly in  the  Spring — and  when  we  "want 
something  green."'  It  is  the,  most 
easy  of  digestion,  andean  be  prepared 
for  the  table  by  the  ordinary  eook  of 
our  times.  When  onee  well  set  in  a 
bed  properly  prepared,  it  will  last  a 
life  time  with  a  little  additional  labor 
and  attention.  It  is  propagated  only 
from  the  seed.  One  ounce  of  seed 
will  produce  a  thousand  plants. 

We  may  sow  the  seed,  a-nd  the  fol- 
lowing Fall,  or  best,  Spring,  take  up 
the  plants,  and  lemove  theiii  to  the 
permanent  bed  ;:  or  sow  the  seed  in  tfoe 
permanent  bed  and  thin  to  the  re- 
quire i  distance,  or  purchas  >  the  plants- 
from  the  nursery-man  as  we  want 
them. 

TO  RAISE  IKE  PLANT  50R  TIRAJfSPILANIJNG. 

Select  a  warm,  sandy,  dry  place  in 
your  garden,  preparing  it  as  your 
other  seed  beds.  Sow  early  in  the 
Spring,  making  drills  one  toot  apart 
and  one  inch  deep.  F/rop  four  or  five 
seed  every  six  inches  and  eover. — 
Flaring  the  Summer  keep  the  bed 
clear  of  weeds  and  grass  with  the  hoe. 
The  following  Fall  or  Winter  make 
the 

PERMANENT  BED  AFTER  THIS  MANNER. 

Select  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  dry  place, 
free  from  stagnant  water,  and  away 
from  the  shade  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
where  there  is  most  sun  and  least  cold 
wind;  spade  it  deeply  and  manure  it 
well  with  barnyard  manure  or  night 
soil,  or  both,  and  make  a  bed  five  feet 
wide,  raised  eight  or  ten  inches.  In 
January  or  February  give  it  a  dress- 
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ing  of  salt  one  or  two  inches  thick. — 
Let  the  soil  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and 
drained  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
deep.  In  the  Spring  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  take  them  up,  taking 
care  not  to  bruise  them,  and 

TRANSPLANT  TEE1I. 

Make  the  trench  in  the  permanent 
bed  to  receive  the  roots  three  feet 
apart,  across  the  bed,  aad  eight  inches 
deep,  and  set  the  plants  one  foot  apart 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and.  cover 
about  three  inches  deep.  As  the 
plants  grow,  gradually  draw  the  soil 
around  them  till  the  trench  is  filled. 
During  the  Summer  hoe  well. 

The  transplanting  may  be  done  in 
Fall,  but  we  think  it  best  to  be  done 
in  Spring. 

We  may  plant  the  seed  on  the  per- 
manent bed  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  thin  to  the  required  distance, 
though  it  is  thought  best  to  trans- 
plant. 

Every  Fall  apply  a  heavy  top  dress- 
ing of  good  barn  yard  manure,  and 
in  the  Spring  of  salt. 

The  asparagus  should  never  be  .cut 
the  first  year.  We  may,  if  it  has  done 
very  well,  use  it  the  second,  but  best 
not  till  the  third. 

The  best  variety  is  the  one  best  cul- 
tivated. 


We  notice  that  Mr.  R.  S.  Sugg  ad- 
vertises  to  furnish  fruit  trees  to  our 
people  at  low  rate3.  We  are  glad  to 
see  it.  We  can  safely  say  that  Mr. 
Sugg  is  honest,  prompt,  well  informed 
in  Horticulture,  and  will  send  you  the 
kind  of  trees  you  order. 

In  this  connection,  we  make  the 
following  extract  from  the  Horticul- 
turist on — 


Dishonest  Tree  Agents. 
"In   a  recent  visit   to  the   city    of 
Rochester,    the    great    centre  of  the 
nursery  business,  we  gained  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  manner   in  which 
i  this    great   business    was  conducted.,, 
:  and  which  we  thought  would  be  val- 
uable to  your  readers. 

"Wo  were  surprised  and  t'omewhat 
astonished  to  learn  that  probably 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  nursery 
:  stock  sold  t-iroughout  the  United 
States,  is  sold  by  personal  solicitation 
of  agents  or  dealers,  and  a  large  num- 
j  ber  of  these  dealers  are  irresponsible 
and  feel  their  mission  is  ended  when 
they  have  received  an  order,  delivered 
the  trees,  and  got  their  pay.  And 
so  it  is  on  their  part,  but  the  customer 
would  have  to  wait  several  years  be- 
fore he  would  know  if  he  had  been 
swindled,  or  not. 

"There  are  many  honorable  and 
reliable  men  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  it  is  astonishing  there  are  so 
many  well  informed  persons  who  will 
allow  themselves  to  bo  swindled  by 
irresponsible  dealers,  when  the 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands,  by  or- 
dering directly  from  some  well  known 
nursery  firm.  The  irresponsible 
dealers  can  and  do  obtain  catalogues 
from,  some  responsible  nurseries,  and 
travel  to  solicit  orders,  and  showing 
their -catalogue  lead  the  purchaser  to 
believe  they  are  obtaining  their  trees 
from  the  firm  they  are  supposed  tc 
represent.  As  a  general  thing  they 
are  selling  from  Rochester  Nurseries, 
when  there  are  over  twenty  different 
nurseries  in  and  around  Rochester. 

"We  will  cite  an  example:  a  dealer 
obtains  a  catalogue  from  Gennesee 
Valley,     Mt.   Hope,     Commercial    or 
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Monroe  County  Nurseries,  and  any  of 
these  catalogues  can  be  had  by  ask- 
in"-  or  writing  for  them,  and  he   rep- 


pulverize  the  surface.  Next,  coat  it 
with  sand  or  fine  gravel  to  such  depth 
as  may  be  convenient  up  to    three   or 


resents  he  is  going  to  canvass  for  tho  I  four  inches.     In    the    Spring    apply 


sal«  of  trees,  and  would  like  to  pur- 
chase his  wholesale  bill  of  them  when 
he    has    obtained    his    orders.     The 


thirty  to  fifty  cords  of  long  stable 
manure,  and  plow  in,  continuing  to 
manure  and  sand,  if  the  latter  should 


catalogues  are    sent.     The  man  takes  j  be  needed,  every  Spring    or   Autumn 
his  retail  orders,  but    when  ha  comes  ;  for  several  years,   and  it  will  then  be- 
to  purchase  his  bill,   he  might  not  gs  I  come  a  rich,  deep  loam. 
near  jthe  party    whose    catalogue    he  i  ,v  light  sandy  soil 

sold  from,  but  go  elspwhere  and  buy  '■  Must  have  almost  a  reverse  treatment 
a  cheaper  or  inferior  article  and  re-  to  a  stiff  clay.  What  it  requires  most 
gardless  of  the  trees  being  true  to  j  iS}  vegetalle  matter,  any  kind  of  which 
name.  j  is  suitable  for  it,   and  may  be   plowed 

"Eor  instance,  a  dealer  would  sell  j  in.  The  next  best  thing  is  a  coating 
from  some  responsible  Nurseryman's  ;  0f  stiff  clay,  spread  over  its  surface  in 
catalogue,  and  purchase  his  stock  j  Autumn,  several  inches  thick.  Let 
from  some  other  equally  reliable  I  the  Winter  frost  pulverize  this,  and 
Nurseryman.       His     sale,     amongst  j  then  plow  in  moderately  deep  thefol- 


other  things,  would  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  5,000  Apple  trees ,  1,000 
of  them  to  be  Baldwin,  and  the  Nur- 


lowing  Spring.  Pure  stable  manure 
is  apt  to  fire  in  such  a  soil,  and  burn 
up  the  crops,    unless  the  season   hap- 


seryman    said  he  could    furnish    but !  pens  to  be  unusually  wet.     It  is  best, 

500  Baldwin,    but   could    give    some  j  therefore,  to  compost  this    with  about 

other    good    variety.     Well,   do    so  !  j  two  thirds  muck  to  one    third  stable 

Some  kind  you  have  plenty  of,  a  good  \  manure.     Do  this  in  Autumn,    and  it 

grower  that  looks  like  Baldwin."  j  will  be  sufficiently  rotted  by  Spring  to 

_,       „      .  _    T,*T*Z,       ~Z~    ,  be  turned  over  and  applied  to  the  gar- 

The  Best  Soil  for  the  Garden.      |  V 

rP1  ,       •.   ii         -,    n  -,  I  den,  at  the  rate    of   from   twenty    to 

ifl.6  most  suitable   sou   ior    a  good  I         '  J 

forty    cords    per    acre,    as    it  can   he 


general  growth  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  a  light  rich  loam.  If  the 
soil  is  not  naturally  such,  it  must  be 
made  as  nearly  so,  artificially,  as  pos- 
sible. 


A    STIFF    CLAY    SOIL. 

To  bring  this  to  the  above  condi- 
tion, first  lay  paralled  under-drains, 
.about  twenty  feet  apart  and  three  feet 
deep,  in  the  whole  space  devoted  to 
+;he  garden  Plow  about  one  foot 
deep,  and  subsoil  half  a  foot  deeper.  |  In  a  sandy  soil  scoop  out  wide,  deep 
Do  this  early  in  Autumn,  so  that  the  furrows  or  drills,  with  a  light  double 
Winter  frost  can  act  upon   and  finely    mould-board    plow,    made    especially 


spared. 

To  obtain  vegetable  matter  cheaply 
and  rapidly  in  a  sandy  soil,  sow  rye 
early  in  September,  manuring  heavi- 
ly, and  as  soon  as  it  is  ihree  to  four 
feet  high  next  Spring,,  manure  again, 
and  plow  in.  This  will  answer  for 
late  crops. 
now  chops  should  be  grown  in   dif- 

FEItEXT  SOILS. 
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for  this  purpose,  with  wings  expand- 
ing about  three  feet.  Into  this  drop 
the  seed,  and  as  the  plants  grow  and 
require  more  soil  about  them,  hoe  it 
in  from  the  tops  of  the  rklges  separat- 
ing these  drills.  The  latter  gather 
and  retain  more  water  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants  when  it  rains,  and  the  for- 
mer lieep  them  cooler  and  moister 
than  a  level  surface  does,  as  the  soil  of 
these  ridges  lies  deeper  over  the  roots. 

A    LIGHT    lll'II    LOAii 

Requires  a  level  cultivation  for  near- 
ly all  crops,  except  Sweet  Potatoes. 

A    STIFF    CLAY    SOIL 

Requires  that  nearly  every  thing 
should  be  planted  on  broad  raised 
hills  or  wide  flattened  ridges.  These 
receive  more  sun  and  heat  than  a 
level  surface,  and  retain  less  moisture 
— essential  matters  in  a  stiff,  cold, 
play  soil. 

LKPTIT    OF    PLANTING. 

This  demands  careful  attention  and 
experience,  and  the  depths  specified 
in  the  Catalogue  must  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  soil.  iSandy 
and  gravely  soilo  require  a  greater 
depth,  and  heavy  clays  a  less  depth 
than  the  Catalogue  directs. 

SEED    MAY    BE    PLANTED    EABLIEB 

than  is  generally  supposed.  If  the 
tops  do  not  grow  the  roots  do,  and  as 
soon  as  genial  weather  appears,  the 
plants  push  forward  with  great  rapid- 
ity. More  injury  comes  from  late 
planting  than  from  earlier  frosts. — 
Allen's    Catalogue. 


The  Flowers  Grape. 
This  grape,  which  is  now  anxiously 
sought  after  and  extensively  cultivated 
for  wine  making,  is  a  native  of  Ro- 
beson county,  North  Carolina,  and 
wag  discovei-ed  prior  to  181 6,  by 
William  Flowers,  in  Flowers' swamp, 
from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  In 
1816  Mr.  Giles  Williams,  who  is  now- 
living,  visited  the  parent  vine  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  cuttings  or  plants. 
The  vine  then  had  the  appearance  of 
being  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The 
precise  spot  where  this  famous  grape 
was    first   discovered  is  sixteen  miles 


south  of  Lumberton,  N.  C.  From  this 
one  parent  vine  many  thousands  of 
plants  have  been  carried  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  North  and  South,  and 
the  Flowers  grape  of  Robeson  county  is 
now  competing  with  standard  grapes 
of  the  old  countries.  Many  thou- 
sands of  plants  and  cuttings  of  this 
grape  fire  now  shipped  by  express  and 
on  the  railroads  every  winter  by  tho 
citizens  of  Columbus  county,  N.  C, 
where  itismcreextensively  grown  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
Among  the  many  excellencies  which 
this  grape  has  to  commend  it  to  wine 
makers  besides  that  of  producing  the 
best  of  wine  in  the  world,  is  the  time: 
of  ripening,  and  the  fact  that  the  en-.- 
tire  crop  ripens  at  one  time,  and  never 
falls  from  the  vine  until  destroyed  by 
frost,  they  must  have  been  frozen  be- 
fore they  fell.  Very  light  frosts  do 
not  cause  them  to  fall.  This  grape 
commences  ripening  in  September, 
and  first  changes  from  its  green  state 
to    a    dark    red   or    brown  color,  and 

,  continues    gradually    to  change  until 

;  fully  ripe.  When  the  last  of  this 
reddish    color    disappears  around  the 

<  stem,  the  gra.pe  becomes  coal  black, 
which  is  proof  of  its  being  quite  ripe. 
The  stem  itself  is  one  n\arked  pecu- 
liarity which  distinguishes  this  from 
any  other  grape,  it  branchesinto  three 
prongs,  1  ke  a  tripod,  and  never  give 
way    or    prill    out    until    the  grape  is 

:  fully  ripe. 

Wine  makers  who  engage  in  the 
business  extensively  will  find  this  one 
of  their  best  grapes,  and  while  they 
use  the  Scuppernong  and  other  varie- 
ties and  have  to  employ  force  to  pick 
and  press  them,  when  these  are  finish- 
ed they  find  the  Flowers  all  hanging 
en  the  vines  waiting,  so  that  the  hands 
can  just  be  changed  over  to  the  Flow- 
er vineyards,  when  the  best  wine  will 
be  made  last. 

This    grape    was    first    brought   to 

j  Columbus  county  and  cultivated  by  a 
man  named  Babson;  hence  it  is  some- 

;  times  called  the  Babson  grape. — T.  S. 

|  Memory,  in  Southern  Fanner,  iVhiteviller 
North  Carolina. 
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[Written  lor  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.] 
THE    CRAVE  OF  ThSE  OLD  YEAR. 

BY    "LELIA.   LEE." 


Another  arg»sy  has  sunk  upon  Tim;'s   h  sav- 
in Z  tide, 
And  life's  eddying  ripples    circle    round  it 
fast; 
From  nature's  glorious   anthers  another  note 
has  died  — 
Another  year  is  numbered  villi  the  past. 

Oh!  the  many,  many  joys  th it  gleinied  upon 

its  brow — 
Oh!   the  in  my  sorrows  hovering  in  its  train  ! 
Sutiu  ficouiiiuu    sepulchre  sleej.)   jjys    aud 
sorrows  now, 
To  shade  nor  brighten  not  our  hearts  again. 

Looking  backward  o'er  \ki  w  iters— iC3    tkjir 
sh  idowy  forms  arise, 
Like  spectre's  from  oblivion's  sombre  tide  ; 
T.iere,  n,  beautiful  dead  joy   wrapt  iu  fragrant 
flowers  lies 
With  a  gloom-chid   sorrow  floating   by   its 
side. 

II irk!  tke   rippling  of  the  waters—the  moan 
of  every  wave 
Oh inta  a  requiem  for    the   victim   of  die  id 
Tirrae — 
The  mid-night  beds  are  tolling  above  the  new- 
Lffia&e  grave, 
Sending  out  upon  the  air  a   solemn  chime. 

And  their  deep   reverberations,    swelling   out 
upon  the  air. 
Like  tke  voice  of  w  ird  spirits  float  around, 
Warning  uts  that  we  are  going,  as  lias  gone  the 
buried  year 
Where   life  ends   for  us—  beneath    a  lowly 
mound. 

That  tke    end    of    life?      Oh   never!     Every 
countless  year  that's  gone, 
Fo'rai3  a  stain  or  star    upjn    the    glorious 
crown 
Of  eternal  life  that  waits  us  when  this    earth- 
ly life  has  flown 
And  at  Jesus' feet  we've   laid    our   burthen 
down. 

Oh!  in«y  sweet  peans  of  joy  for  every  child  ef 
earth 
Welcome  all  upon  that  far-off  o-ol  den  shore 
Where  life  and  j  >y  eternal  iu  Jehovah's  smile 
hive  birth 
And  the  sun  of  joy  shall  rise  to  set  no  more. 
Lillinsjton,  N.  C,  Dec.  3 1st,  1870. 

A  Piea  for  Flowers. 

The  naturally  refined  instincts  of 
woman  have  ever  1<  cl  her  to  the  culti- 
vation of  flowers,  as  a  source  of  plea- 
sure. The  indulgence  of  this  inclina- 
tion has  beei  regarded  as  an  agreea- 


ble pastime  for  leisure  hours,  but  by 
a  recent  discovery,  the  ornamental 
flowers  have  become  important,  even 
to  the  most  practical  man. 

Prof.    Mantegazza  of    Milan,     has 
discovered  by   experiments,   that  the 
perfumes     which     flowers    are     con- 
tinually wafting  to    our  senses,  are  a 
great  source  of  health,  as    these    per- 
fumes contain  large  amounts  of  ozone. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  ozone  is  a  form 
of  the  most  important    element  of  the 
atmosphere,    being    three     atoms    of 
oxygen  combined  in  one.   Consequent- 
ly    the    plants    and    flowers     Avhich 
furnish,  in  such  abundance,  this  pure 
element,  have  for  ages  been  perform- 
ing a  mission  of  which  we  have  been 
unconscious.  Prof.  Mantegazza  thinks 
this  ozone  is  evolved  from  some  plants 
by  the  sun's    heat,  while  others  yield 
it  equally  in  the  dark  as   in  the  light. 
However  this  may   be,  the   fact    that 
our  former  pets  have  proved  to  be  our 
silent  and  faithful  protectors    against 
disease,  entitles  them  to  even  more  of 
our    care      and     cultivation.       Prof. 
Mantegazza,   advises    the    growth    of 
fragrant  plants    and   flowers  in    low, 
marshy    countries,     as    conducive  to 
health;  and  mentions   the    hyacinth, 
heliotrope,  mignonette,  narcissus,    lily 
of  the  valley,   mint,  bergamot,  laven- 
der, juniper,  fennel,  anise,  and  others. 
Trees  are  supposed  to  generate  ozone, 
and  it  is    generally  known    that    the 
stately  sunflower  is  considered  a  pre- 
ventative of  chills   and  fevers.      It   is 
the  faithful  sentinel  of  low   countries, 
battling  day    and    night  against    the 
insidious  and  stealthy  malarial  poisons 
which  infect  the   atmosphere   of  low, 
wet  regions.      Whether  this  flower  is 
an  absorbent  of  malaria,  or  whether  it 
emits  some  purifying  and  counteract- 
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ing  element,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  thought  that  the 
flowers  are  silent  angels  of  Mercy,  in 
robes  of  beauty,  whose  fragrant  breath 
is  continually  exorcising,  by  mystic 
charms,  the  malignant  evils  of  the 
air. 

This  discovery  is  quite  an  event  to 
the  loving  florist.  Her  pleasures  be- 
come a  two-fold  source  of  joy,  in  com- 
bining ornamental  beauty  with  utility. 
Our  grand-mother's  were  wise  when 
they  filled  their  garden  borders  with 
thyme,  lavender,  mint  and  other 
aromatic  plants,  which  we  of  later 
days  have  somewhat  neglected.  We 
must  return  to  their  habits  in  this 
particular,  and  cultivate  even  homely 
plants  and  flowers,  and  keep  our 
clothes,  sheeting,  etc.,  redolent  with 
their  perfumes  ;  thus-  furnishing 
oxygen  for  our  lungs,  and  health  to 
our  bodies.  With  these  facts  in  our 
minds,  it  behooves  us  to  give  increased 
attention  to  our  flower-beds,  and  no 
longer  must  the  hours  spent  there  be 
considered,  by  over  practical  men,  as 
time  and  labor  wasted  ;  and  hereafter, 
as  we  improve  in  health,  let  the  year- 
ly amount  of  our  former  doctors  bill 
be  expended  on  these  silent  physicians, 
who  have,  so  long,  ministered  to  an 
unappreciative  world. 

CAROLINA. 


[  Written  for  the  Reconstructed  Farmer.  J 
Labor  Omnia  Vincir. 


BY        LELIA   LEI 


The  mind,  with  its  varied  faculties, 
has  been  the  subject  of  comment  from 
almost  every  writer  for  ages,  and  al- 
most as  varied  as  the  commentators, 
are  the  views  expressed  and  opinions 
entertained  with    regard!  to  its  attrf- 


tyutea,  for  like  the  Kaleidoscope,  it  pre- 
sents a  new  aspect,  to  each  beholder, 
One  represents;it  as  one  vast  level  plain 
upon  whose  smooth  surface  we  may, 
by  our  individual  efforts,  erect  the 
mound  of  our  own  elevation.  He- 
ignores-  utterly  the  existence  of  Genius- 
and  admits-  of  no  undulations  what- 
ever on  the  great  plain  of  mind. — 
Another  bold  metaphysician  enters- 
unawed  its  intricate  labyrinths — ex- 
plores its  dark  corridors,  investigates 
its  complicated  machinery  and  asserts 
that  a  stupendous  native  power  im- 
pels and  regulates  its  magically  grand, 
operations.  This  all-important  power 
he  denominates  Genius — representing 
her  as  a  goddess  holding  undisputed 
sway  over  the  vast  realm  of  Mind — 
imbued  with  the  power  of  creating  &p 
demolishing  mental  grandeur,  light- 
ing a  few  by  her  smiles  into  the- 
splendor-wreathed  halls  of  distinc- 
tion, and  eonsigning  others,  by  her 
neglect,  to  oblivion.  And  this  Genius 
— a  mysterious  personage — nursed  in 
the  lap  of  antiquity  and  kept  alive 
by  the  mist-falls  of  superstition — this 
bride  of  Mythology,  he  contends,  has 
power  to  place  one  man  far  above  his- 
fellows  and  fit  him  to  adorn  the  most 
brilliant  spheres  of  life. 

On  this,  and  many  other  points  per- 
taining to  the  mind,  metaphysicians- 
differ  widely,  but  upon  one  vital  point 
they  all  agree,  viz  :  that  viewed  from. 
any  stand  point,  or  in  any  light  what- 
ever, the  faculties  of  the  mind  can 
never  be  completely  developed  with- 
out labor  Locke  says  the  human  mind 
is  "  like  the  stainless  white  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  must  receive  all  its  col- 
oring from  surrounding  objects."  If 
this  be  so,  then  we  are  tempted  to  ad- 
mit of  do  undulations,  but  to  regard 
effort  as  the  presiding  and  all-power- 
ful presence  which  directs  and  forms 
the  future  greatness  of  the  infant 
mind.  Even  admitting  the  existence 
of  (jenius,  still  labor  is  very  necessa- 
ry, for  Genius  only  flashes  forth    its- 
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lightning-ray  a'  when  cdmirig  in  con- 
tact with  a  substance  harder  than 
itself  and  that  substance  is  patient,  J 
unremitting  effort.  Suppose  we  com- 
bine those  two  contradictory  points 
and  make  a  sort  of  compromise  — 
Without  utterly  ignoring  Genius,  let 
us  regard  it  as  the  "talent"  spoken  of 
in  Holy  Writ  of  which  every  one  is 
possessed.  Let  us  loo'k  upon  it,  not 
as  a  single  power  or  presence,  but  as 
a  combination  of  different  facultise 
equally  distributed  among  men.  That  i 
Genius  does  exist  is  proved  by  the  ex-  j 
perience  of  the  world,  but  not  always 
in  the  same  shape  nor  confined  to  one 
person.  Raphael  was  a  genius  and 
so  was  Milton,  yet  how  very  different 
were  the  fruits  of  each  mind.  Could 
Raphael,  think  you,  have  soared  fo 
the  grand  heights  of  thought  attained 
by  Milton, or  could  Milton  ever,  under 
any  circumstances  or  discipline,  have 
sketched  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  or 
dashed  life  and  beauty_on  to  the  can- 
vass as  did  Titian  1  Different,  very 
different  are  its  forms,  but  in  what- 
ever shape  it  appears,  Genius  is  al- 
ways necessitated  to  toil  and  patient 
endurance. 

Every  one  knows  how  dependent 
upon  labor  are  our  physical  develop- 
ment and  bodily  health.  We  may  be 
endowed  by  nature  with  the  best  of 
constitutions,  yet  if  delicately  nurtured 
and  brought  up  shielded  from  the  very 
winds  of  heaven,  we  inevitably  grow 
up  like  flowers,  fragile  and  feeble, 
finding,  in  all  probability,  an  early 
grave.  The  earth  does  not  bring  forth 
her  fruits  spontaneously,  but  the  soil 
must  be  tilled  before  the  harvest  can' 
be  reaped  and  the  trees  of  the  forest 
must  be  hewn  down  and  shaped  into 
dwellings  or  they  afford  man  but  poor 
protection  from  the  warring  elements. 
Omnipotence  does  not  build  our  rail- 
roads nor  construct  our  telegraphic 
lines :  true,  Gud  gives  us  the  mind 
and  the  means,  but  what  we  can  do 
He  will  not  do  for  us.  As  labor  is 
requisite  here,  even  so  'tis  necessary 
to  the  growth  of  intellect.  Look  back 
over  the  gloom-wreathed   past :   con- 


sult the    history  of  the   many    great 
spirits  that    it  produced,  whose  mem- 
ories   will    live   like    deathless    alter- 
fiames  in    the  hearts  of  our  own  and 
other    nations;     mark    the    course  of 
those    bright  stars    in    the  realms    of 
Intellectuality  and  see  if  their  beauti- 
ful lustre  germinated  in  the   brain  of 
a  Newton  and  bloomed  in   the  sky  of 
a  Ernnklin.     It  was  labor  that    ena- 
bled the    poor  apprentice  of  a  village 
blacksmith    to    become  the  master  of 
over  fifty  different  languages  and  the 
apostle  of  international  peace.  Labor 
alone    familiarized    the    printer    boy 
Franklin  with  Philosophy  and  consti- 
tuted him  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
great  Republic,    and   it   enabled  the 
farmer-boy,  lawyer  and  court  clerk — : 
Waiter  k-'cott — to  immortalize  himself 
iu  his   witching  tides    and   exquisite' 
poems.        Labor     has     plucked     the 
fiercest  element  from  the1  storm  cloud 
and  converted  it  into   a  convenience 
for     man,    and    now    the    lightnings 
wing  serves  us  for  a  pen.     This  labor 
is  not  always*  apparent ;   the  diamond 
that  fiashes    its  regal   rage  from:  the' 
bosom  of  some  proud   beauty    bears 
not  one    trace  of  the    labor  bestowed 
upon  ii   in  polishing,   and   the  pure 
lustre  of  the    pearl  whispers  not  one 
word  of  the  patient  fisherman  who  on 
'  some    distant    shore,    wears   his    life 
away  diving  down  deep  and  exploring 
I  ocean's  depths  to  obtain  the  precious' 
I  bauble.     Even  so,  the  jewels  ol   the 
mind  breathe  not  of  the  labor  reqUis-' 
'  ite  to    their  possession.     The   words," 
glittering  with  the  gold  dust  of  know- 
ledge and  fraught  with  burning    elo- 
quence, which  fall   from  the  lips    of 
the  impassioned  orator,  and   keep   us 
spell  bound  beneath  the  sound  of  his 
voice — they  awe,  delight  and  fascinate 
;  us,  but  whisper  noi  one  word  in  their 
glowing  beauty  of  the  weary  hours  he 
has  spent  in  gathering  and  polishing 
those  rich  gems  of  thought.     Labor  V 
|  Let  it  be  our  watch  word  and  through 
i  every  scene  of  life,  in  the    acquisition 
I  of  all  tilings,  great"  and  sm'all,  we  may 
!  discover  the  one  great   tru'th— "W«£o/' 
1  omnia  v'okitP 
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Cotton. 

A  combination  of  the  elements  of 
acreage  and  condition  in  the  Occo- 
ber  report,  without  allowing  for  pos- 
sible drawbacks  from  weather,  point- 
ed to  a  "crop  exceeding  three  and 
a  half  million  of  bales."  None  of 
the  contingencies  so  liable  to  reduce 
production  have  occurred  since  that 
date  to  vitiate  a  favorable  compari- 
son with  the  remarkably  favorable 
season  of  1869;  and  as  the  early 
summer  was  more  propitious  than 
that  of  last  year,  the  November 
returns  indicate  eighteen  per  cent, 
advance  in  quantity  upon  an  acreage 
.increased  by  twelve  per  cent.  The 
total  aggregate  result,  as  figured 
from  returns  to  Decexr.W  1  -t.  makes 


an  estimate  of  3,800,000  commercial 
bales,  1,767,000,000  pounds,  or 
eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  crop  of 
1859,  which  was  2,154,820,800 
pounds. 

The  following  statements  presents 
the  estimate  in  detail,  including  the 
percentage  of  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious crop,  and  the  yield  per  acre, 
with  the  number  of  acres  cultivated 
in  each  State: 
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The  top  crop  has  matured  well, 
producing  less  short  and  discolored 
fiber  than  usual.  The  report  of  Tay- 
lor county,  Georgia,  claims  a  more 
favorable  autumn  for  maturing  and 
gathering  than  for  -twenty  years, 
and  a  crop  larger  by  a  third  than 
was  promised  late  in  September. 
Counties  in  Alabama,  rated  short 
on  the  1st  of  October,  will  secure  a 
lull  average.  Many  of  the  returns, 
made  in  November,  claimed  entire 
exemption  from  frosts  to  date.  The 
influence  of  mild  and  pleasant 
weather  in  Tennessee  upon  the  matur- 
ing of  later  bolls  is  especially  marked, 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  higher  degree 
jn  Missouri. 

I^arge  yields  are  occasionally  re- 
ported, as  in  Crawford  county, 
Texas,  where  3,000  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre  have  been  grown 
upon  lirnited  areas.  In  Uvalde 
county,  in  the  same  State,  800 
pounds  are  assunied  to  be  the  average 
for  the  first  year  of  cotton  culture 
there.  In  some  portions  of  North 
Carolina,  as  in  Stokes  county,  good 
farmers  are  realising  a  bale  per  acre, 
and  in  many  counties  a  better  yield 
is  secured  than  in  1859.  Several 
counties  in  other  States  report  the 
largest  crop  ever  grown. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  ooun- 
ties  in  which  a  reduction  appears,  as 
in  Bertie,  North  Carolina,  where  the 
crop  "is  scarcely  larger  than  last 
year  with  twice  the  acreage." 

It  is  mentioned,  as  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  the  advantages  of  favora- 
ble   weather   were  in    many  places 


!  rendered   nugatory  by  poor  cultiva- 
t  tion;  and  abundant  evidence  appears 
that  watchfulness  and  industry,  with 
science,    will   go   far  to  obviate  any 
:  disadvantages,  natural  or  otherwise, 
under  which  the  planter  may  labor. 
An     illustration    is    afforded    from 
Wilkinson  County,  Missippi,  a  com* 
;  paratively  poor  portion  of  die  State, 
where    our    own  correspoi_dent  has 
produced    fully  500    pounds  of  lint 
per  acre,  on  old  hill  lands,  by  means 
i  of   deep,    thorough   culture,    stable 
',  manure,  and  commercial  fertilizers. 
A  general  exemption  from  losses 
by  insects  is  noted,  with  occasional 
i  exceptions,  mostly  in  Louisiana  and 
;  Texas.     The  counties  of  Red  River, 
I  Matagorda,  and  Henderson,  in  Texas, 
|  and    Rutherford    county,    in    Ten- 
nessee, have  been  infested  with  the 
boli-worra. 

Floods   have  reduced  the  yield  in 
I  Kendall,  Milam,  Victoria,  Fayette, 
'  Colorado,  Bexar,  and  other  counties 
in  Texas. 

Rust  has  been  injurious  in  the 
counties  of  Anson  and  Rowan,  North 
Carolina,  and  to  a  slight  extent  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  season  has 
been  the  appearance  of  cotton 
blooms  late  in  the  fall,  indicating  an 
autumn  unusually  favorable  to  the 
vieror  and  continued  fruitfulness  of 
the  plant.  Second  crops  of  grapes 
and  other  fruits  have  also  been  noted 
in  the  South  from  a  similar  cause. 

The  sea  island  cotton  culture  has 

not   been   extended,   and   has  been 

i  less    prosperous    than    the    upland 
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varieties,   "which    constitute    nearly 
the  whole   bulk    of  our  production. 


for  the  three  succeeding  months  may 
make  a  difference  of  half  a  million 
The  sea  islands  are  now  mainly  oc^ !  bales  in  the  result,  To  insure  in- 
cupied  by  freedmen,  who  are  not ;  fallibility  in  an  estimate  at  that 
progressive,  and  scarcely  industrious  i  date  Would  require  omniscience  in 
enough  in  the  work.  The  cotton  of  j  the  statistician,  a  qualification  not 
Glynn  county,  Georgia,  is  grown  yet  required  in  civil  service  examina= 
almost  exclusively  by  freedmen,  tions.  Yet  the  earliest  estimates  of 
who  rent  the  land?,  and,  never  the  past  four  years,  1866— '09,  have 
manuring,  the  soil  is  exhausted  and  fallen  very  little  short  of  the  actual 
the  crop  a  failure.  A  few  islands  returns,  and  have  in  no  instance 
of  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast  I  come  fat1  from  the  aggregate  of  the 
and  a  part  of  the  cotton  acreage  of  receipts  of  the  year,  unless  an  ex- 
Florida,  constitute  out*  available  re- 1  ception  be  made  of  last  year's,  when 
sources  in  black  seed  cotton.      Last  \  the    peculiarly    mild    and  stottnless 


year's  crop  was  but  26,650  bales. 

The  region  of  Galveston  Bay,  in 
Texas,  produces  sea  island  cotton  of 
superior  quality.  A  report  is  re- 
ceived of  a  sack  of  118  pounds  of 
lint,  which  was  sold  last  season  in 
Galveston  for  $123.  The  yield  is 
represented  to  be  200  to  300  pounds 
per  acre. 

It  will  of  course  be  Understood 
that  these  aggregates  are  estimates, 
and  not  an  actual  enumeration, 
which  would  be  impossible  in  ad- 
vance, though  very  easy  a  year  later 
in  the  light  of  recorded  facts  of  the 
cotton  movement.  Every  year  have 
they  been  assailed  by  two  parties-"- 
the  producer,  who  deems  the  figures 
too  high,  and  the  manufacturer  or 
trader,  who  is  sure  they  are  too 
low;  and  usually  both  have  had  the 
grace  to  make  the  amende  before  the 
cotton  year  expired.  All  preliminary 
estimates  are  made  from  returns  of 
October  1st,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
picking,  when  good   or  bad  weather 


autumn    increased   the    production 

over  an  average  expectation  fully  a 

third    of   a    million    bales,   and  the 

estimate    was  advanced  accordingly 

to  three  million  bales.   That  estimate 

has    been   pronounced   by    the  best 

authority  an  entirely  proper  one  for 

the  time.     The  following  statement 

will  show  the  difference  between  the 

estimate  and  the  commercial  returns, 

i  the    latter   including  nearly  enough 

|  of  the  old  Crop  grown  prior  to  1866 

I  to  make  the  difference  —the  figures 

o 

being  those  of  the  New  York  Shipp- 
ing List,  and  including  shipment  by 
railroad  northward  as  well  as  re- 
ceipts at  cotton  portSj  but  they  do 
not  include  (in  the  years  1866-'69) 
about  80,000  bales  per  annum  used 
in  the  South: 

Preliminary  estimate.    Total  receipts.- 
Year.  Hales.         Bales. 

1869 J  ,835,000    2,031,988 

1807-- • 2,840,000    2,430,892 

1808 2,880,000    2,200,557 

1801) 2,750,000    3,114,592 


It 


0,305,000    9,838,029 

also  our  aim,  in  a  preliminary 
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estimate,  to  fall  a  little  beloAV  rather 
than  go  an  ounce  above  the  probable 
yield,  and  thus  give  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  or  contingency  to  the 
producer,  while  honestly  aiming  to 
bring  to  light  the  precise  facts  of 
production,  however  they  may  aiFect 
prices,  planting,  or  manufacture.  If 
these  estimates,  made  upon  this 
plan  before  the  crop  was  grown,  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate,  they  are,  at 
leaet,  uniformly  the  most  complete, 
full,  and  reliable  that  have  appeared 
before  the  crop  was  grown. 


The  People  Of  the  Piedmont  Coun- 
try. 

Nearly  every  Northerner  knows 
more  or  less  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rice 
and  cotton  districts,  or  lowlands,  of 
the  South;  but  little,  comparatively, 
is  known  of  the  people  of  the  Pied- 
mont country.  Surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  tmtil  recently  destitute  of 
railroads,  it  has  been  almost  a  little 
world  by  itself;  but  its  prospects  are 
brightening.  When  the  Cincinnati, 
Cumberlani  Gap  and  Charleston 
Railroad  is  completed,  the  valley  of 
the  French  Broad  will  be  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  Northwest 
and  the  Southeast.  It  will  make  an 
outlet  for  the  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, several  hundred  miles  in  extent, 
that  has  heretofore  been  obliged  to 
haul  its  produce  across  the  Blue 
Ridge,  or  Alleghanies.  Its  inhab- 
itants may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first,  or  educated  class, 
includes  a  portion  of  the  farmers, 
all  the  large  land-holders  and  former 


slave-owners,  who  count  their  acres 
by  the  thousands.  He  is  also  a 
merchant  or  professional  man,  re- 
sides in  the  village,  lives  more  than 
comfortable;  if  he  has  one  trait  more 
prominent  than  another,  it  is  hos- 
pitality; the  stranger,  no  matter 
whence  becomes;  meets  with  a  hearty 
welcome;  the  past,  if  not  forgotten, 
is  never  unpleasantly  alluded  to. 

The  second,  or  uneducated  class, 
have  no  ambiiion  above  their  im- 
mediate wants — the  Commonest 
necessities  of  life.  Many  of  them 
own  more  or  less  land,  while  some 
are  "Crappers"  that  raise  corn  for 
a  share.  If  "ignorance  is  bliss," 
they  are  undoubtedly  a  happy  peo- 
ple. That  "innocent"  (!)  Mark 
Twain  need  not  have  gone  to  the 
Roman  Campagna  to  find  a  people 
that  use  a  plough  no  better  than  a 
"sharpened  stick"  that  merely 
scratches  the  ground,  a  people  no 
"wiser  than  their  forefathers  were." 
He  could  have  found  such  a  people 
right  herein  one  of  the  oldest  States 
in  the  Union.  Satisfied  with  what 
they  have,  with  what  they  know, 
they  are  unacquainted  with  such  a 
word  as  progress.  They  are  satis- 
fied to  live  in  log  cabins  without 
windows.  At  one  side  is  the  huge 
fire-place  where  the  matron  sits  and 
smokes  her  pipe  and  cooks.  Stoves 
|  are  a  luxury  rarely  indulged  in. 
I  They  keep  a  small  llock  of  sheep 
I  that  run  on  the  mountains  summer 
I  and  winter  without  being  fed  a  dozen 
I  times.  They  are  clipped  twice  each 
year  and  the  wool  worked  into  jeans 
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for  the  farmers'  wear.  They  have 
but  few  wants,  but  first  of  all  tobacco. 
You  will  hardly  find  a  ten-year  old 
child  belonging  to  this  class  that 
does  not  use  it  in  some  way;  the  boys 
chew  and  smoke;  the  girls  "chaw" 
as  artistically  as  a  sailor,  and  many 
acquire  that  peculiar  Southern  habit 
of  "rubbing  snuff"  in  their  mouths 
with  a  stick.  The  old  women  all 
smoke;  wherever  you  see  one,  at 
home  or  abroad,  on  foot  or  horse- 
back; that  same  old  clay  pipe  is 
always  in  her  mouth.  Their  second 
want  is  coffee — coffee  they  irftist 
have;  without  it  they  are  miserable. 
They  usually  take  it  "straight," 
without  trimmings.  Next  td  the  old 
woman's  pipe  the  tin  coffee-pot  would 
be  the  thing  most  reluctantly  parted 
with.  Next  in  order  comes  "corn- 
dodger" and  bacon.  They  prefer 
bacon  at  twenty  cents  per  poUnd  to 
beef  at  five  cents.  They  live  ifl  one 
of  the  best  sections  on  the  Continent 
for  growing  vegetables,  yet  rarely 
eat  them.  Yankee  may  eat  Irish 
potatoes  if  he  chooses,  but  not  any 
for  them.  The  farming  implements 
are,  I  presume,  not  unlike  those  used 
in  other  sections  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Their  idea  of  rotating  crops 
is  enough  to  shock  Horace;  it  is  corn 
the  first  year,  corn  the  second  year, 
and  corn  till  the  land  is  worn  out? 
then  they  enclose  more  wood-land, 
girdle  the  trees,  and  corn  it  without 
fertilizers  till  it  will  bring  corn  no 
longer.  The  argument  is  that  "land 
is  so  cheap  that  it  don't  pay  to  shel- 
ter stock  and  save  manure."     They 


have  not  tried  ii  yet.  They  raise 
something  besides  corn,  and  we  can 
best  find  what  it  is  by  going  to  the 
village  and  looking  into  a  farm  wagon 
that  has  just  got  in  town.  The  wagon 
and  team  are  curiosities.  The  former 
resembles  a  dilapidated  Venetian 
gondola  mounted  on  wheels  and 
drawn  by  a  jack  and  horse  led  by  a 
single  o.l,  or  it  may  be  an  ox  and 
mule  harnessed  together.  In  the 
If  agon  Vre  shall  find  a  sack  of  corn, 
a  "poke"  of  dried  frtfit,  a  barrel  of 
apples,  some  pot  cheese-— no,  on 
closer  examination  we  find  it  was  in- 
tended for  bttttef'— chickens  and 
eggs,  a  keg  of  sOrghum  molasses,- 
and  if  you  look  sllarp  another  filled 
with  apple  or  peach  brandy,  tax  paid,- 
;  of  course.  As  soon  sta  the  wagoner 
!  has  exchanged  his  produce  for  mer- 
1  chandise  he  mounts  one  of  his  ani- 
i  rflals  (he  never  rides  in  his  wrfgon) 
and  starts  for  home  singing  "llap'py 
;  Land." 

The  third  class,  or  freettmen,  are' 
1  the    same   as  elsewhere';     They  pa- 
tronize the  "League"  and  vote. 
W.  8.  C. 


The  Cucumber  and  Melon 
are  somewhat  delicate  in  growth, 
and  require  a  fine  climate  and  ex- 
tremely rich  soil.  The  cucumber  is' 
usually  grown  over  a  heap  of  horse 
dung,  on  a-  spot  of  ground  open  to' 
the  south  and  large  enough  to  per- 
mit a  two  or  three  light  frame  to 
rest  upon  it.  Dig  out  the  soil  a 
foot  in  depth,  and  lay  it  on  one  side, 
or  around  the  trench.  If  this  soil 
be   a    light,    friable  loam,    about  a 
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month  before  it  is  used    incorporate 
it    with  one-third    part    of  leaf   or 
vegetable  earth    and    old    decayed 
dung,  and  again  dig  this  mixed  earth 
two    or  three    times;  but  if  the  soil 
can    be    procured  from    a   field   of 
60und    loam,    it    is  the  best  aliment 
for  the  cucumber.     The  soil  should 
be   ready  in  April,  and  the  Work  of 
planting    begun    the   first  Week    in 
May,    or    earlier   if  the  Weather  is 
favorable.  If  a  cold  snap  of  weather 
is   apprehended  after  the  plants  are 
tip,  caver  each    hill  at  night  with  a 
flower  pot,   or  any  similar  covering 
as  a  protection,  and  remove  the  cov- 
ering during  the   day.     Make  three 
or  four  plantings  for  a  succession  be- 
fore  the   middle   of  summer.     The  : 
vines  will  always  fruit  better  by  oc- , 
casionally  pinching  in  the  leading 
root3.     As  this  vegetable  is  largely 
required  for    picking    and  in  great 
demand,  they    should    be  more  ex- 
tensively  cultivated  than  they  are, 
and  if  hot-beds  have  been  prepared, 
as  before  advised,  they  can  be  very 
early  in  the  market  and  ready  sales 
for   as  many  as  can  be  produced  at 
the  pickling   establishments  in  the 
cities,  which  has  become  a  very  ex- 
tensive  business  of  late  years  and  are 
very  advantageous  to  our  gardeners, 

The  Melon,  like  the  cucumber,  de-  i 
lights  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  soil,  ' 
but  grows  to  greater  perfection  in  a 
dryer  atmosphere,  and  should  not  be 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  gourds  or  pumpkins, 
as  it  will  invariably  become  impreg- 
nated   with  them.     Sow,  about  the  ! 


last  of  spring  or  first  of  summer,  in 
hills  of  light,  rich  soil,  four  feet 
apart,  allowing  but  three  plants  to 
grow  in  each  hill;  after  they  ha7e 
gror;n  about  a  foot  long,  pinc'a.  off 
thsir  tops  of  ends  of  shoots,  which 
causes  the  vines  \o  become  stronger 
and  set  their  fruit  more  freely.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
melon;  the  Citron  and  Nutmeg 
Canteloupe,  and  the  green  Citron 
and  the  MuUntain  Sweet  Watermelon 
are  considered  the  best. 

Nasturtium,  or  Indian  cress,  is 
sown  in  early  spring  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  May,  in  good  rich  ground; 
the  plants  should  be  trained  to  a 
trellis  or  rod.  The  leaves  andfiowers 
are  used  in  salads;  the  seed  pods  are 
picked  while  young  and  pickeled; 
the  yellow  is  the  best  for  pickling, 
the  crimson  is  cultivated  for  the 
flowers.  Any  one  having  a  plant 
can  multiply  by  sowing  seed  in  any 
way  or  place  which  may  suit  his  taste 
or  convenience. 


Pfeyentioii  of  Rust  irt  C&tton. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  of  Sparta, 
Georgia,  writing  for  the  Banner  of 
the  South,  on  the  above  subject, 
speaks  as  follows! 

Our  plan  to  make  humus,  prevent 
rust,  and  still  gather  a  remunerative 
crop  every  year  from  the  same  land, 
is  as  follows!  Take  a  field,  for  in- 
stance, that  has  been  well  worn  by 
repeated  crops  of  cotton  and  cereals, 
but  still  with  soma  productive  capaci- 
ty. We  plant  in  cotton,  applying  a 
good  nitro-phosphate,  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  pounds 
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per  acre.     It    makes    a    very  good 
crop,   but   shows   unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  rust.      We  gather  the  cot- 
ton, and  put  down  in  oats,  any  time  | 
from  November  to  February,  broad- 
lasting  with  cotton  seed  as  many  as  j 
we    have  to  spare,  and  ploughing  in  j 
oats  and  cottonseed  together  with  a  j 
turning  shovel.     The  heat  produced 
by    the    fermentation   of  the  cotton 
seeds    keeps    the  ground  warm  and  i 
protects  the  oats,  while  in  the  sprout,  ■ 
from  being  killed  by  the  freezes.    A  , 
good  crop  of  oats  is  assured,  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  cotton  seed,  not  ex- 
jiausted,  is  spent  upon  a  fine  coating 
of  grass  and  weeds,  which,  together  | 
with  the  oats  stubble,  forms  a  first-  i 
rate  supply    of   organic    matter  for  j 
cotton  the  next  year.   The  land  lies 
in  stubble  for  fifteen  months  without  j 
being    disturbed  by  the  plow,  equal  j 
to  one  year's  rest,  and  then  comes  the 
nitro-phosphate  with  cotton   again. 
A  better  yield  is  the  result,  with  less 
rust,    if   any  at  all,  and  the   cotton  j 
seed  and  oats  again  (or  wheat,)  may 
be  repeated,    and    followed    by  the 
cotton  without  fear  of  rust,  because 
the  land  is  kept  supplied  with  humus 
by  a  rotation  of  crops. 

I  would  not  recommend  this  rota- 
tion for  every  field  in  the  farm,  but 
only  those  which  would  seem  to  re- 
quire just  such  treatment.  Poorer 
fields  might  be  allowed  to  rest  until 
brought  in  better  heart,  while  those 
recently  cleared  should  be  pushed  in 
cotton  and  corn  for  four  of  five 
years,  until  the  humus  has  been 
partially  exhausted,   and  a  rotation 


becomes  necessary.  If  there  are  no 
new  grounds  a  judicious  system  of 
rotation  might  be  instituted  between 
corn,  small  grain  and  cotton,  which 
would  keep  the  lauds  from  rusting, 
by  insuring  a  supply  of  humus. 
When  lands  are  plentiful,  one  year's 
rest  might  be  allowed  with  good  re- 
sults. Such  a  system  established 
and  carried  out,  would  soon  drive  the 
rust  from  our  farms,  and  cause  our 
denuded  hills  and  barren  fields  "to 
blossom  as  the  rose." 


Making  Butter  in  Winter. 

The  following  method  is  described 
by  a  butter-maker  of  Cape  Vin- 
cent, New  York : 

I  have  seen  and  read  much  in 
your  paper  about  butter-making  in 
winter,  but  think  I  have  a  better 
way  than  any  I  have  yet  seen.  I 
make  as  much  butter  in  winter,  and 
of  as  rich  color,  as  in  the  best  but- 
ter times  of  summer.  I  stable  my 
cows  all  cold  and  stormy  days  (of 
course  nights) ;  have  plenty  of  water 
in  the  yard ;  feed  them  three  times 
a  day  and  grain  once,  which  is  done 
in  the  morning  after  they  have  eaten 
their  fodder.  I  feed  ground,  black- 
eye  marrowfat  peas,  scalded  with 
hot  water,  and  stand  three  or  four 
hours  before  feeding.  I  feed  about 
two  quarts  at  a  time,  mixed  with 
hot  water  about  as  thick  as  gruel, 
and  after  three  or  four  hours  it  will 
be  as  thick  as  corn-meal  pudding, 
and  measure  four  quarts. 

Peas  fed  this  way,  especially 
marrowfats,  are  worth  double  the 
amount  of  any  other  grain  you  can 
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feed,  and  will  make  cows  give  more 
milk.  Well,  I  have  told  you  the 
feeding  and  care  of  the  gentleman's 
department,  and  will  tiow'say  a  little 
about  the  care  and  management  of 
the  cream  and  milk  in  the  ladies' 
department,  which  is  quite  as  essen- 
tial as  any.  Strain  your  milk,  and 
not  fill  your  pans  more  than  half 
full,  for  if  filled  it  takes  too  long  to 
sour.  Then  set  them  on  a  stove 
with  a  slow  fire  and  heat  them  well 
through  ;  the  cream  will  rise  and 
the  pans  wid  he  fit  to  skim  two  days 
sooner  than  though  they  were  set 
away  cold.  The  cream  will  rise 
quick  and  sweet ;  therefore  you  will 
have  rich  and  sweet  butter.  Gener- 
ally the  cream  rises  quick  and  is 
not  sound  enough  to  churn,  but  will 
sour  enough  in  your  cream  pail  hy 
qhurning  time.  Before  you  churn 
set  your  pail  by  the  stove  and  heat 
it  well  through,  and  the  butter  will 
Gome  half  an  hour  sooner  than 
though  it  was  churned  cold.  And 
before  churning  scald  your  churn 
with  hot  water,  I  have  tried  this  ; 
Way  of  making  hutter  until  I  am 
confident  there  js  no  better  way. 

Specimen   of  the   work  Done  In* 
side. 

One  of  my  friends  is  a  very  earn- 
est, shrewd  man,  who  always  seems 
t.p  know  how  to  do  the  best  thing  at 
the  right  time.  One  day  he  was 
passing  a  gin-shop  in  Manchester, 
when  he  saw  a  drunken  man  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  poor  fellow 
had  evidently  been  turned  out  of 
doors  when  all  his  money  was  gone. 


In  a  moment  my  friend  hastened 
across  the  street,  and,  entering  a 
grocer's  shop,  addressing  the  master, 
said: 

"Will  you  oblige  me  wi  h  the 
largest  sheet  of  paper  you  have?" 

"What  for,  my  friend?  What'3 
the  matter?'' 

"Oh!  )ou  shall  see  in  a  minute  or 
two.  Please  let  it  be  the  very 
largest  sheet  you  have." 

"Now,  will  you  lend  me  a  pieco 
of  chalk?"  said  my  freind. 

"Why,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"You  shall  see  presently." 

He  then  quickly  printed  in  large 
letters,  ^ Specimen  af  the  work  don® 
inside." 

lie  then  fastened  the  paper  over 
the  drunken  man,  and  retired  a 
short  distance.  In  a  few  moments 
several  passersby  stopped  and  read 
aloud,  '•'Specimen  of  the  work  done 
inside." 

In  a  very  short  time  a  crowd  as- 
sembled, and  the  publican  hearing 
the  noise  and  laughter  out  side,  came 
out  to  see  what  it  was  all  about. 
He  eagerly  bent  down  and  read  the 
inscription  on  the  paper,  and  then 
demanded,  in  an  angry  voice,  "Who 
.  did  that?" 

"Which?"  asked  my  friend  who 
now  joined  the  crowd.  "If  you  mean 
what  is  on  the  paper,  I  did  that! 
This  morning,  when  he  arose,  he 
was  sober — when  he  went  into  your 
gin  shop,  he  was  sober,  and,  now  he 
is  what  you  made  him.  Is  he  not  a 
true  specimen  of  the  work  done  in- 
!  side?" — Rev.  Chas.  Grarrett. 
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Practical  Notes  on  Farming. 


BY    COL.    J.    L.    BTUDGEHS 


(Continued.) 

"We  now  proceed  to  discuss  manures 
jk'her  than  animal.  The  system  of  compost- 
ing, which  is  now  common  in  the  county  of 
Edgecombe,  has  been  one  o<f  the  greatest 
improvements — 1  may  say  the  greatest  im- 
provement ir«  our  local  agriculture. 

The  system,  as  well  as  the  material  used, 
kas  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
practical  men ;  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  theory,  they  generally  pursue  the 
same  or  a  similar  course.  The  compost 
heap  is  generally  made  of  earth  scrapings 
from  diitch  ba/aks,  and  such  places  as  the 
farmer  does  not  expect  to  clear.  The  earth 
or  soil  thus  taken  constitutes  the  great  body 
of  the  heap.  The  object  is  to  use  the  soil  or 
■earth  brought  together,  as  a  fertilizer  with- 
in itself,  and  as  a  receptacle  of  the  various 
gasses  which  escape,  by  the  generation  of 
heat — and  also  to  absorb,  as  is  supposed, 
nitrogenous,  and  oilier  valuable  vapors, 
from  the  air. 

The  heap  usually  consists  of  from  100  to 
£50  cart  loads  of  earth,  with  addition  of  cot- 
ton seed,  varying  from  15  to  25  bushels. — ■ 
Most  farmers  prefer  to  put  1  or  2  loads  of 
stable  manure  to  the  heap  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  When  convenient,  add  about  25  bushels 
of  marl  to  the  taere,  and  let  the  marl  be 
mixed  as  thoroughly  as  practical  with 
the  cotton  seed — and  thus  cause  a  more 
speedy  decomposition  of  the  heap.  Some 
famiers  who  are  strong  headed,  throw  up 
the  earth  as  it  is  ba.12.led,  mixing  the 
cotton  seed  and  earth  with  the  marl.  Others 
haul  the  earth  and  place  it  in  two  large  piles 
near  together,  then  in  the  intervening  space 
raise  the  compost  :  this  space  being  a  con- 
venient position  for  the  materials  used  in 
making  the  heap. 

Some  farmers  make  the  heaps  rounding  at 
the  top,  whilst  others  leave  a  depression  in 
the  top  of  the  heap.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  experiments  have  been  made  to  settle 
this  question,  but  the  practice  is  in  favor  of 
the  oval  tops. 


Any  material  which  can  be  readily  decom- 
posed is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  the  compost 
heap.  Tine  straw  and  oak  leaves,  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  heap,  by  rendering  it 
more  open  and  allowing  a  free  ingress  of  air. 
Asiies  are  very  valuable  in  a  compost,  as 
well  as  when  used  alone.  It  is  a  well  ascer- 
tained fact,  that  notwithstanding  ashes  are 
said  to  contain  no  valuable  material,  when 
burned  at  some  depth,  they  stain  the  soil  for 
some  inches  upward — having  very  much  the 
appearance  of  guano,  when  guano  was  guano. 
We  are  told  that  alt  heavy  materials  should 
be  put  near  the  surface,  whilst  those  more 
volatile   should   be  put   deeper   in  the   soil. 

'  We  may,  in  conclusion,  remark  that  rich 
materials,  subject  to  gaseous  evaporation, 
should  be  placed  deep  ;  rich  materials,  easily 
decomposed  by  water,  should  be  put  near  the 

l  top,  that  the  aqueous  solution  may  pass 
hrough  the  entire  body. 


Culture  of  Water  WJelons. 
Editor    Farmer  : — For    several   years    I 
have  tried  various  methods  of  raising  water 
melons.     First,    was    to    plant   in    common 
hills,  like  most  gardeners  plant  squash  or  cu- 
cumbers, without  any   manure.     Sometimes 
|  this  way  of  planting  will  turn  out   well   in  a 
i  dry  year,  something  like  some  farmers  make 
a  large  crop  of  corn  and  cotton    when   their 
crop  is  all  the  season    very  grassy.     This  is 
what  I  would  term  "luck." 

My   second    method    was   to   plough    my 
land  deep,  say  ten  or  twelve  inches,    with  a 
double  plow  ;  then  check    it   ten    feet    each 
way,  dig  a  hole  two  feet  deep  at  each  check, 
|  fill  with  good  manure  nearly   to    the    top    of 
I  the  surface,  and  then  cover  the  manure  with 
j  the  same  earth  that  come  out    of    the  hole- 
Have  the  hills  ten  or  twelve  inches  above  the 
I  level  ground,  because  the  manure  will  settle 
nearly  one-half  of  the  twelve  inches,  leaving 
the  hill    about   sis  inches   high.     This   wiil 
f  keep    the    heavy    rains  from   drowning   the 
I  plants.     It  will   require  two  or  more  bushels 
of  good  manur:   to  each  hill.     No.  1  horse  or 
j  cow  manure  is  best,  I   think,  as    I  have  used 
both,  though  I  would  prefer  the  cow  manure. 
I  have,  on  several  occasions,  weighed  melons 
j  raised  by  this  method  of  planting,  and  some 
would  weigh  as  high   as   forty    to   forty-five 


pounds 
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The  time  I  plant  for  early  melons  is  about 
the  25th  of  March,  no  sooner.  The  very 
poorest  of  land  preferred  by  me.  Level  the 
hills,  and  plant  eight  or  ten  seed  in  each  hill 
and  one  inch  deep. 

When  xhe  seeds  come  up  and  begin  to 
bunch,  thin  out  to  three  in  each  hill  ;  plough 
them  as  soon  as  the  vines  begin  to  run.  Two 
ploughings  are  best,  I  think.  I  have  gathered 
from  one  vine,  planted  in  this  way,  more  than 
twenty  choice  melons,  some  weighing  forty- 
odd  pounds. 

I  have  planted  one  other  way  :  Take  a 
wing  plow  and  run  several  times  in  the  same 
furrow,  which  form  a  ditch  ten  or  twelve 
inches  deep  ;  fill  nearly  full  with  good  ma- 
nure— horse  or  cow  manure  is  best,  I  think 
— then  throw  a  bed  to  it,  same  as  planting 
cotton,  only  some  higher  if  possible,  so  as  to 
allow  for  the  manure  settling  ;  then  plant  the 
seeds  thick,  say  one  for  every  six  inches; 
after  they  come  up,  thin  out  to  one  in  a  place 
about  four  feet  apart.  When  the  vines  begin 
to  run  to  an  extent,  cut  off  one-half  or  more 
of  the  branches,  and  nearly  all  of  the  long- 
runner's  ends.  By  doing  this,  it  makes  the 
vine  bear  belter  melons,  and  more  than  twice 
the  quantity  by  not  cutting,  and  the  vines 
remain  healthier  much  longer. 

I  have  planted  several  different  ways, 
and  find  the  ten  feet  square  the  cheapest 
and  much  easier  to  cultivate.  You  can 
plough  them  two  ways,  which  keeps  the 
laud  level,  except  the  hills,  which  should  not 
be  troubled,  only  to  k<  ep  them  clear  of  weeds 
and  grass.  A  Subscribes. 

Edgecombe  Co.,  March,  1871. 


and  seeds  contributed,  and  will  pay  freight 
charges  to  New  York  on  any  invoice  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  bushels;  but  local  donors 
should  arrange  with  interior  railroads  for 
free  transportation,  if  possible,  to  .New  York 
City. 

The  best  local  varieties  of  spring  wheat  of 
last  year's  crop,  sound  and  clean,  are  espe- 
cially desirable,  yet  winter  wheat  may  be  con- 
tributed where  spring  wheat  is  not  attainable; 
the  heaviest  and  most  productive  oats,  as  the 
Excelsior,  Surprise,  and  Norway;  the  most 
thrifty  kinds  of  barley,  and  the  most  prolific 
varieties  of  bush-beans.  Especial  care  should 
be  exercised  in  avoiding  seed  injured  by  or 
containing  insects,  and  grains  ford  with  the 
germs  of  pestiferous  weeds.  The  packages 
should  be  stout  and  well-fastened  barrels, 
and  the  net  weight  should  be  plainly  marked 
upon  each  package,  the  variety  of  seed  or 
grain,  and  the  State  where  grown. 

These  donations  should  be  sent  to  the  re- 
lief committee  of  tlie  New  Yoik  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  CI*  Pearl  street,  in  season  for 
shipment  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  it  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  they  will  be  both 
liberal  and  general.      Horace  Capron, 

Commissioner. 


The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  relief  committee  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  COUKTEY. 

The  wants  of  the  peasant-farmers  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Fiance,  rendered  impera- 
tive by  the  spoliations  of  war,  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  and  benevolence  of  Americans, 
who  can  never  forget  the  disinterested  ser- 
vices of  Frenchmen  in  our  early  struggles 
for  national  independence.  The  season  of 
seed-time  is  approaching,  and  the  supplies  of 
*eed  to  insure  a  harvest  and  avert  a  famine 
must,  iu  a  large  measure,  come  from  England, 
Belgium,  and  America.  In  this  generous 
national  rivalry  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
country  will  not  be  distanced. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
offers  to  give  free  transportation  to  France, 
through   iis   relief  committee,   to  all  grains 


Editor  Reconstructed  Farmer: — In 
compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you 
results  of  experiments  made  by  me  with 
Commercial  Fertilizers  on  cotton,  during  the 
past  year. 

The  soil,  upon  which  these  experiments 
were  conducted,  was  a  heavy  brown  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil,  of  as  uniform  texture  aud 
quality,  as  could  be  selected.  The  land  was 
prepared  and  cultivated  in  the  manner 
usual  in  this  county.  The  fertilizers  were 
all  accurately  weighed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent and  myself,  and  were  distributed  in  the 
rows  in  our  presence. 

Single  rows,  three  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
side  by  side,  one  hundred  yards  long,  (forty- 
two  rows  to  acre,)  were  experimented  upon. 

The  three  several  pickings  were  accurately 
weighed  and  noted. 

The  experiment  was  instituted,  not  so 
much  to  test  the  relative  value  of  the  fertil- 
izer used,  as  it  was  to  ascertain  what  quan- 
tity to  the  acre  would,  pay  best.  You  will 
perceive,  however,  that  Ober's  A. A.  pro- 
duced the  greatest  yield  ;  aud  also  that  the 
largest  quantity  of  that  used  to  the  acre  (567 
pounds)  paid  the  largest  profit. 

In  this  experiment,  Peruvian  Guano 
(Chinche  Island)  is  estimated  at  $92  ;  Ober's 
A. A. ,  at  $77;  and  Pacific  at  $b'6  50.  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

With  these  explanations,  I  give  you  the 
statement,  and  leave  you  and  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  to  draw  your  own  deductions 
aud  form  your  own  conclusions. 

•I.  H.  Baker. 

Tarboko,  N.  C.:  March,  1871. 
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and  this  originated  from  the  fact 
that  she  possessed  more  intelligent 
planters  than  anj  other  county. — 
Therefore,  with  the  experience  of 
Edgecombe  to  he  made  public  to 
the  Agriculturist  abroad,  was  a 
sufficiency  to  give  any  Magazine  a 
!  sufficient  character  to  stand.  We 
square  i  month-  ■■      ■•;;•;;;; ;;; ;;;; ;*J  «j    have  not  been    disappointed   in   but 


$£  per  Jlnnum,  In  Advance. 
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1     "      :>      "     £  Of)   one  thing,  and  that  is  this,   not  one- 
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j,<    "     3     "      2450  with    that   success    which    we    had 

86  oo  -^     . 

60  00  every  reason    to   expect.       During 

j^|®  I  the  past  two  years  we  have  met  a 
number  of  friends,  who  endeavored 
to  dictate  to  us  the  course  to  pur- 
sue. Some  thought  that  we  were 
most  too  independent,  and  that  if 
we  were  to  let  the  fence  question 
and  spurious  fertilizers  and  bogus 
tree  agents  and  the  like  alone,  this 
would  add  materially  to  the  paper, 
especially  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment. 
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30  copies 45  00 

The  Close  of  the  Second  Voliisrse- 
Witli  this  number,  the  second 
volume  of  The  Reconstructed 
Farmer  closes.  We  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  prac- 
tical Journal  in  the  winter  of 
18G8,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Agricul- 


To  all  these  friends  we  have  re- 
plied, in  plain  language,  we  did 
not  desire  the  patronage  of  any  man 
or  set  of  men  whose  business  it  was 
to  swindle  that  interest;  it  was  our 
purpose  to  build  up,   for    upon    the 


turistsofthe  country  with  a  full  know-    Agriculturist   depends   the    s 


ledge  that  other  papers  of  the  like 
had  been  started,  but  not  to  exist 
over  one  year,  in  this  State.  "We 
knew  that  Edgecombe  county  was 
recognized  as    the    banner    county, 


uccess 


of  every  other  pursuit. 


Eeets  and  carrots,  for  the  main 
crop,  if  not  got  in  last  month,  should 
bo  planted  without  delay. 
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Doings     and     Ervter.ticns    or.    the 

Farm, 
Considering  that  it  has  been    too 

wet  to  operate  to  advantage,  as  our 
rain  table  will  show,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  could  be  expected. 
Since  our  last,  the  20th  of  February, 
we  have  been  engaged  nearly  all 
the  time  in  preparing  compost  and 
plowing.  We  had  all  of  the  lot 
manure  and  leached  ashes  from  the 
:;-h- stands,  where  our  better-half 
runs  her  lye  down  to  make  soap, 
hauled  to  compost  heaps.  Also,  the 
poultry  yard  and  back  yard  has  had 
a  general  scraping  and  sweeping. 
The  hog  hair  and  a  part  of  the  poul- 
try manure  was  hauled  to  compost, 
the  remainder  to  the  garden.  That 
portion  which  was  rough,  snch  as 
chips,  was  put  around  young  fruit 
trees;  leaves  and  shucks  that  had 
been  trampled,  were  carried  to  the 
Irish  potato  patch. 

The  compost  heaps  are  not  all 
thrown  up,  to  this  time,  the  loth  of 
March.  The  cause  why  we  are 
not  done,  is,  we  have  some  ashes 
to  burn  to  mix  in  these  heaps,  and 
the  weather  has  been  unfit  to  save 
ashes,  as  it  has  either  been  too 
windy  or  rainy.  In  breaking  the 
land  we  use  the  single  Watt  plow, 
A.  B.,  for  two  mules,  and  wa  find  it 
to  be  a  capital  plow,  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently heavy  for  them  to  pull  the 
depth  of  6  to  8  inches.  This  plow 
does  nut  turn  or  flop  the  land  over, 
but  simply  edges  each  slipe,  run- 
ning from  one  to  three  inches 
deeper  than  it  cleans  or  throws  out 
the  furrow.     We  are    running    two 


double  horse  plows  as  presents  from 
Farmer  &  Wainwrijht,  for  which  we 
tender  them  our  thanks.  These 
are  good  plows,  and  to  turn  a  rough 
field  under  so  as  to  wrap  everything 
up,  might  be  preferable  to  the  Watt 
single  plow.  No  double  plow  we 
have  ever  experimented  with,  breaks 
land,  under  all  circumstances,  so 
well  as  the  Watt,  A.  B. 

In  breaking  our  light  land,  we 
use  the  50,  a  single  plow,  manu- 
factured by  A.  J.  Ilines  &  Co.,  Tar- 
boro. 

The  work  of  the  farm  is  before 
us,  and  we  think  we  understand 
what  is  to  be  done  in  order  and  at 
the  proper  time.  Therefore,  to  suc- 
ceed, we  have  put  our  mind  to  ope- 
rating ahead  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
dictating  the  shortest,  easiest,  and' 
cheapest  mode  of  performing  every- 
thing that  is  to  be  done.  The  farm 
must  be  put  in  order,  to  receive  the 
seed,  or  it  will  not  repay  us,  how-- 
ever  good  the  seasons  may  be,  or 
faithful  the  freedmen  may  work. — 
This  being  so,  we  intend,  if  possible, 
to  put  the  ditches  in  good  repair,  to1 
well  pulverize  the  soil  by  the  plow, 
!  to  carefully  plant  at  the  right  time' 
I  with  selected  seed,  with  a  proper 
i  distribution  of  manure;  and  after 
!  this,  by  proper  perseverance,  and 
prudence  at  harvest  time,  we  hope 
to  be  rewarded.  We  expect  to 
plant  Irish  potatoes  on  the  15th  and 
16th  of  March.  We  shall  plant 
corn  about  the  1st  of  April.  Plant 
all  the  corn  before  we  plant  any 
cotton.     The    cause    we    prefer    to 
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plant  corn  before  cotton,  is  :  in  the 
first  place,  corn  planted  early  is 
generally  best,  and  second,  we  never 
plant  cotton  until  we  get  all  the 
land  ready,  and  then  we  plant  the 
entire  crop  in  four  or  five  dajs. 
The  corn  is  then  up  and  ready  to 
plow  and  hoe,  and  then  while  the 
cotton  is  coming  up,  we  put  the 
whole  force  in  the  corn  with  plow 
and  hoe,  and  give  it  a  thorough 
working.  By  this  means,  when  we 
go  to  the  cotton,  we  have  ample 
time  to  do  full  justice  to  the  cotton, 
chopping  and  plowing. 

In  planting  corn,  we  plant  part  in 
squares,  or  what  is  called  checks, 
but  the  larger  portion  of  ihis  crop  is 
planted  all  one  way,  that  is,  in  drills. 
The  distance  we  give  corn  is  owing  to 
the  capacity  of  the  soil;  for  instance, 
if  the  soil  was  thin,  and  we  were  to 
plant  in  checks,  we  would  have  the 
land  run  off  3  feet,  9  inches,  by  5  feet, 
one  stalk  in  the  hill;  if  richer,  we 
would  increase  the  number  of  stalks 
to  two  and  three,  according  to 
strength  of  soil.  The  distance  we 
would  have  the  rows  apart  for  drill 
corn,  is  five  feet,  six  inches.  On 
the  weak  land,  we  would  have  one 
stalk  for  every  2A  to  3  feet,  on  the 
better,  we  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  stalks,  as  we  thought  the 
land  would  bear  it. 

We  have  at  times  planted  one 
grain  for  every  twelve  inches,  and 
two  grains  for  every  two  feet,  on 
rich  land. 

In  running  the  rows  we  desire 
them  deep,  but  cover  the  seed  shal- 


low. The  reason  for  this  is,  first,! 
the  cold  weather  of  spring  does  not 
effect  the  yousg  plant,  as  when 
planted  on  the  surface;  in  the 
second  place,  the  corn  does  not  blow 
down  as  bad  by  winds  aa  when 
planted  so  near  the  surface.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  farmers  bed 
their  lands  up  into  ridges,  and  on 
the  top  of  these  ridges  they  would 
run  a  furrow,  and  in  this  furrow 
plant.  We  should  prefer,  if  we 
were  to  bed  our  hands  up  this  way, 
to  run  a  deep  furrow  in  the  middle 
between  each  bed;  just  before  wo 
planted  we  would  take  a  turn  plow 
and  throw  up  a  fiat  ridge  of  two 
furrows  upon  this  middle,  and  when 
we  were  ready  to  plant,  split  this 
ridge  open  and  drop  the  seed  and 
cover  with  something  like  a  cotton 
coverer.  By  planting  this  way,  we 
should  be  able  to  plow  the  ridge  to 
the  corn,  instead  of  from  it,  as  is 
the  case  Avhen  the  corn  is  planted 
on  a  ridge.  The  corn  would  not  be 
effected  so  bad  by  the  storms  of 
summer,  neither  would  the  drought 
prove  so  injurious  to  the  crop.  The 
way  we-  apply  compost  to  corn,  is 
in  the  drill  svith  the  seed. 

In  setting  our  rows  for  cotton, 
we  first  set  the  manure  rows  the 
space  of  five  rows,  including  the 
compost  row.  For  instance,  if  we 
intend  the  rows  to  be  3J  feet  wide, 
we  run  these  17-J  feet  apart.  After 
this  is  done,  we  check  across  the 
distance  avo  suppose  Ave  have  loads 
to  apply  to  the  acre. 

If  Ave  have  150  loads  to  the  acre, 
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we  have  these  rows  run  off  17 -J  feet. 

By  doing  this,  we  are  at  no  trouble 

to  have  the  carters  to  deposit  aright, 

,  besides,  the  compos;:  will  be  equally 

;  distributed    over    the    land,    which 

r  -will    make  the  crop    more   uniform 

than  otherwise. 

We  have  our  carts  to  hold  about 
1-  six  bushels,  these  are  filled  every 
i  time,  in  order  to  have  the  loads  an 
'  equal  size. 

If  the  carts  were  larger,  there 
i  -would  be  too  much  disparity  in  the  j 
■  size  of  loads,  and  the  result  would 
be  sometimes  overloading.  After 
pompost  ho  hauled,  we  then  have 
:  rows  run,  and  when  done,  there  are 
two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  row 
the  compost  is  in  ;  then  we  com-  j 
mence  with  two  shovelers  at  each  | 
heap,  row  one  on  each  side.  We 
have  these  two  men  to  move  to- 
gether, from  lo.'id  to  load,  and 
shovel  it  in  the  drill,  as  near 
equally  to  each  row  as  possible. — 
The  cause  why  we  have  them  to 
move  from  pile  to  pile  is,  if  we  allow 
one  to  get  ahead  of  the  other,  the 
one  that  is  ahead,  will  be  apt  to  run 
his  shovel  in  the  pile  so  as  to  leave 
the  half  in  such  a  flat  condition  as 
to  be  much  worse  to  take  up  ;  by 
this  means,  the  man  ahead  could 
impose  on  the  one  that  happened  to 
start  behind. 

A  ft cr  c o m post  is  drilled,  w e  h a  v e 
a  turn  plow  to  follow  and  ridge  up 
with  a  farrow  on  each  side.  Just 
before  we  commence  to  sow  teed, 
Ave  have  a  double  mould  board  plow 
run  on    tb .    m    Idl   .    to    spi 


then  we  are  ready  to  sow  the  seed. 
In  sowing  the  seed,  we  wish  to  have 
them  to  come  up  in  as  straight  and 
narrow  line  as  possible.  One  inch 
is  deep  enough  to  cover.  When 
planted,  we  like  to  have  the  rows  a 
little  elevated  above  the  level,  as  we 
believe  in  level  culture.  If  we 
plant  on  a  high  ridge,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  as  level  as  it  should 
be,  and  instead  of  plowing  dirt  to 
the  cotton  when  it  most  needs  it,  we 
are  plowing  from  it.  We  will  give 
our  method  of  culture  in  our  monthly 
doings  and  intentions. 


RAIN  TABLE. 

February  22 Rain, 

"  28 Rain. 

"         "4 Rain, 

"         '-'■') Rain  at  jjitcht. 

"         27 Rain,  liirbt  shower. 

March         3 Rain. 

"  -i Rain. 

"  5 Larire  frost. 

"  '•' Liiiht  rain 

"  10 Rain  in  morning 

11  1:1-  Rain,  and  lieav}'  freshet  in  streams' 

Is  Farming  in   the   South  a    Fail- 
ure 7 

This  is  an  important  question  and 
is  easily  answered.  If  the  planters 
will  raise  their  own  supplies  at  home, 
of  grain,  pork  and  hay,  then  pros, 
perity  is  certain  beyond  peradven- 
ture;  but  ifyou  are  to  rely  on  cotton, 
to  hire  all  the  labor  performed, 
and  to  purchase  nearly  all  the  eata- 
bles, then  to  think  of  success  in 
farming  is  a  delusion,  and  those 
who  practice  this  ruinous  policy 
must  fail.  It  is  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  to  suppose  that  by  pro- 
ducing such  a  large  amount,  as  to 
make  the  demand  greater  than  the 
suppl  can  hold  out. 
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Cotton  planters,  take  a  calm  and 
considerate  view  of  your  situation 
and  determine  whether  even  any  in- 
telligent community  under  heaven 
can  ever  succeed,  who  pursues  the 
course  you   do. 

You  have  been  advised  time  and 
again,  to  change  your  coarse  of 
planting;  for  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  time,  how  long  you  can  cortmue, 
for  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  the 
truth,  soon  or  ktte  all  who  depend 
upon  this  mistaken  policy  must 
fail.  What  is  your  condition?  It 
is  simply  this  :  You  purchase  nearly 
everything  from  the  Yankees, 
(as  they  are  called,)  and  take  their 
weights  and  measures,  at  their  own 
price;  then  you  send  them  your  cot- 
ton, they  price  that  and  take  it  at 
their  own  weight  and  bid.  Do  you 
suppose  th^y  would  thus  act  under 
simular  circumstances  with  you?  If 
they  did,  they  would  be  as  you  are, 
a  set  of  hard-laboring  white  slaves, 
pressed  from  year  to  year. 

You  have  been  informed  through 
the  columns  of  even  Horace 
Greely's  organ,  that  your  way  of 
farming  would  bring  anything  but 
prosperity,  and  we  have  told  you 
that  while  you  were  ruining  your- 
selves, you  injured  those  farmers 
South  who  are  not  dependant  on 
any  one  for  their  supplies.  All 
reasonable  men  will  admit  that  if 
the  South  had  have  raised  two-thirds 
of  what  they  did  of  cotton  the  past 
year,  that  you  would  have  realized 
as  much  money  for  it  as  you  have  or 
will  for  the  whole.     None  will  deny 


out  what  if  one-third  of  the   labor 
and  fertilizers  devoted  in  producing 
this  large  crop  of    cotton   had  been 
added  to  the  past  crop  of  grain,  that 
the  Southern  country  would  be  in  a 
healthly  condition  financially.      We 
meet  friends   who    arc   despondent 
I  and  are  disposed  to  believe  farming 
I  to  be  a  failure  with  the  present  labor 
j  of  the  South.     This  is  all   imagma- 
!  tion;  farming  is  no  failure,    it  is  no 
j  sham  with  the  present  system  of  la- 
bor, for  this  soil  of  ours   will  return 
,  an  ample  reward  for    all   the   judi- 
|  eioas  labor  bestowed  upon  it. 

This  sunny  South  can  be  made 
second  to  no  country  in  the  world 
by  proper  management.  It  is  true 
a  number  have  failed,  (aside  from 
their  indebtedness  they  brought  out 
the  war  based  upon  the  negro  proper- 
ty,) but  owing  to  indiscreet  calcula- 
tions. 

These  erroneous  calculators  must 
cease  at  their  mathematics  on  cot- 
ton and  adopt  that  rule  which  will 
bring  the  planters  everything  that 
is  necessary  to  their  graineries  and 
smoke-houses.  Build  no  more  imagi- 
nary fortunes,  but  establish  the 
motto  of  hard  work,  based  on  a 
reasonable  calculation,  and  then 
your  road  to  success  is  opened  and 
easily  traveled. 

If  you  are  to  buy  ax-handles,  plow 
lines,  and  the  like,  that  you  might 
manufacture  at  a  less  expense  at 
home,  then  farming  is  a  failure. — 
Abandon  the  idea  that  you  are  to 
aceou'iplish  a  fortune  in  a  few  years 
by  fanning,  but  let  your  notions  be 
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retrenchment  and  reform    by   rigid  I  sure  method  to  improve  the  stock  of 
economy.  (  J  the  country,  as  the  ill  breeds  of  bulls 

Feel'poor  and  act  accordingly.   If  j  and  boars  will  cease  to  exist. 


you  have  not  the  means  to  run  your 
entire  farm,  plant  less  and  be  content, 
as  it  will  be  best. 


The.Fenn^. 


The  commerce  of  the  country  will 
be  greatly  facilitated,  as  the  roads 
will  not  meander  in  evei'y  direction 
to  save  fence. 

Then  the  cause  that  has  produced 
as  much  ill  will    between   neighbors 


efore    th8    Legisla- 
ture. 

Fr  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that    the 

Legislature  has  a  bill  before  its  body  |  ^  anything,  will    be  at  an   end.— 

to  relieve  the  farming    interests    of    Then  every  man    will  be  compelled 

that    tax    which  but  few  have  any    to  keep  his  stock,  where  justice  and 

proper  conception  of  the  cost,  when  j  equity  demand,  at  home.     Then  the 

rightly  considered.  '  tune  tu'lt   *s  devoted  to  destroying 

We    have  heretofore   labored    to  |  the  best  timber  by  splitting,   hauling," 

and  building  fences,  will  be  applied 

to  improving  the  farms  and  beautify- 


show  the  enormity  of  the  law  of  en 


closure,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  THE  RECONSTRUCTED 
Farmer,  page  116  and  150.  We 
have  said,  and  yet  say,  that  this 
law  is  odious  and  detestable,  and  is 
an  absolute  plague  upon  the  indus- 
try of  the  country.  We  have  proved, 
beyond    a    reasonable    doubt,    that  \ 


ing  the  homesteads. 

While  the  present  bill,  in  its  pres- 
ent shape,  cannot  effect  much  good> 
we  are  glad  the  question  is  before 
that  body,  as  it  will  bring  the  subject 
before  the  people. 

The  present  bill  leaves  the  altera- 
the  fences  of  North  Carolina  will  I  tion of  this  law  to  the  qualified  voters 
cost,  in  a  period  of  eight  cr  ten  years,  \  of  each  county,  te  say  whether  they 
at  least  thirty  ($30,000,000)  millions  j  will  have  fences  or  no  fences.  The 
of  dollars.  Jt  is  plain  that  there  is  I  word  qualified  should  mean  those 
no  similarity  between  the  time  when  j  who  own  fences,  and  none  others;  and 
our  fathers  inaugurated  this  law  [the  oil1  sliouldpass  in  this  shape,  and 
and  at  present.  The  farms  then  j  then  a  fair  expression  could  be  had; 
were  but  few,  and  mere  patches,  and  j  but    the  bill,  to  pass  in  its  present 


timber  was    abundant,    and    of  the 
best  quality,    while   the  farms    now 


shape,  is  equivalent  to  nothing  more 
than  an  agitation  of  the  subject,  to 


are  many  and  large,  and  timber  |  the  final  consummation  of  the  end 
scarce  and  of  bad  quality  in  desired.  We  are  aware  that  there 
many  sections.  Stock-raising  was  ;  ore  a  great  number  of  good  men  who 
then  profitable.  At  present,  the  rail.  |  are  opposed. to  any  change  in  this 
roads,  ocean  steamers,  and  mule  j  time-honored  law,  but  after  hearing 
drovers  testify  that  this  is  not  so—  it  discussed,  and  thinking  it  over/ 
We  have  shown  this  to  be  the  only    will  accept  its  abandonment  willingly: 
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Let  every  man  in  this  State,  and 
especially  in  the  cotton  b^lt,  go  into 
a  calculation  as  to  the  entire  cost  of 
fence,  including  the  value  of  the 
timber  a  few  years  to  come,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  just  think  of  one 
good  cow,  well  provided  for,  yielding 
three  times  as  much  rich  milk  as  one 
does  now. 

Just  conceive,  if  you  can,  the  great 
improvement  in  your  stock,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  fine  manure  that 
might  be  saved  to  the  farm  that  is 
now  lost. 


A  Sign  of  Thrift. 

Col.  Walter  Clark,  of  Scotland 
Keck,  who  is  a  lawyer,  has  three 
farms;  on  each  of  these  he  has  a 
manager,  and  to  each  of  his  overseers 
he  has  ordered  The  Reconstructed 
Farmer  at  his  expense.  The  Colonel 
may  be  assured  that  while  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  explain  the  reconstruct- 
ed laws  of  the  country  to  his  clients, 
we  will  do  our  best,  in  a  practical 
wa}T,  to  acquaint  his  managers  (as 
we  do  all  our  readers)  with  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  Agricultural  recon- 
struction, by  telling  them  that  their 
brains  must  go  ahead  of  their  mus- 
cles, dictating  the  easiest  and 
shortest  way  to  do  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  be  done.  They 
shall  be  advised  to  be  watchful  and 
attentive  to  the  business  of  the  farm, 
and  by  all  means  to  be  economical, 
for  here  lies  the  loss  or  gain.  And 
further,  we  tell  them  if  they  are  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  adjust  the 
harness  on  a  mule,  that  a  careless 
plowman  may  bavo  in  charge,  or  are 


unwilling  to  undergo  rrcat  and  cold, 
sunshine  and  rain,  they  will  fail  of 
duty.  The  farmer,  to  succeed, 
must  not  imitate  the  gentleman,  a 
fop  with  gloves  on  and,  umbrella 
over  head,  and  tell  the  freedman 
what  to  do,  but  must  go  in  person 
and  make  it  convenient  to  be  at  all 
times  where  his  presence  is  most 
needed.  We  have  known  managers 
to  stay  an  hour  at  a  time  where  two 
men  were  grinding  tools,  when  there 
were  a  dozen  or  more  hands,  one- 
half  mile  off,  that  were  not  half  ai> 
work.  The  farmer  who  is  found  at 
all  the  fox  hunts,  pick-nics  and 
cross-road  gatherings,  cannot  bo 
thrifty. 


Work  and  Uoi  Stoai. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  insL 
some  thief  took  two  shovels  and 
one  grubbing  hoe,  out  of  our  enclo- 
sures. This  will  enable  the  lazy 
rascal   to   live  a  few  days  free  from 


honest     labor. 


ornethino-    should 


be  done,  by  the  sovereign  people  of 
the  State,  with  these  thieves  besides 
jailing  them.  The  common- jails  of 
the  counties  are  so  full,  there  is  no 
room  for  these  rascab,  and  if  there 
was,  they  would  prefer  to  live  in 
jail  ami  be  fed  to  toiling  for  an 
honest  livelihood.  To  think  of  hav- 
ing a  Penitentiary,  large  enough  to 
hold  them  all,  is  absolute  folly,  as  it 
would  take  all  the  money  that  could 
be  raised  for  the  next  few  years,  to 
build  an  institution  of  the  kind 
lara;e  enough  to  accommodate  them. 
It  would  be  well  to  establish  the 
whipping  post,    and    after   they  are 
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ijhrashed  decently,  if  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  cost,  .(as  one  in  a  thou- 
sand are  not.)  sell  them  to  the 
highest  bidder,  to  the  man  who 
would  take  them,  for  the  shortest 
length  of  time  to  pay  the  cost. — 
We  offer  these  sentiments  in  no 
©arty  or  political  sense,  but  as  an 
absolute  protection  to  the  honest 
men  of  every  pursuit  and  every 
color.  Smoke  houses  arc  being 
bored  into,  barns  are  robbed,  stock 
and  every  conceivable  article  are 
stolen.  There  seems  to  be  in  every 
community  a  clan  of  wanderers  who 
are  engaged  at  no  regular  employ- 
ment, and  these  are  the  characters 
who  are  engaged  mostly  at  this 
business.  As  often  as  otherwise, 
some  white  scamp  is  at  the  heal. — 
If  we  had  our  way  we  would  have 
them  thrashed  on  their  bare  backs 
and  have  them  branded,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  known  to  every  com- 
munity, as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
migrating  from  place  to  place. — 
We  would  disfranchise  them,  in  or- 
der  that  they  might    not  serve    as 


never  relied  on  these  fertilizers  to 
produce  a  crop  without  combining 
them  with  home-made  manure,  and 
we  can  but  think  wo  did  not  lose 
much  the  past  year,  where  thus 
used. 

Guanos  will  seldom  pay  when 
used  on  poor  land,  at  the  rate  of 
100  to  250  lbs.  per  acre,  but  if  you 
put  compost  of  woods  mould,  marl, 
I  &e.,  and  then  apply  the  guano,  it 
will  return  the  money  oftener  than 
miss.  We  intend  to  experiment 
this  season,  and  if  possible  ascertain 
the  facts.  Last  year,  as  wet  as  it 
was,  we  applied  Pacific  and  Peru- 
vian guano  and  the  Maryland  cot- 
ton food,  at  the  rate  each  of  $9,  $18 
and  $138  per  acre,  and  where  we  ap- 
pliei  the  $36,  it  certainly  paidbest. 
This  was  on  land  that  produced 
600  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  without  any- 
thing. 


magistrates,   or  vote. 
Legislature. 


to  th 


Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  planters  are  so  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  price  of  the  last  crop, 
they  are  not  much  inclined  to  use 
fertilizers  to  such  an  extent  as  last 
year. 

We  are  under  the  impression  that 
to  purchase  a  sufficiency  to  apply 
$3  per  acre  on  the  compost  or 
in  the  drill  on  the  seed,  will  pay  at 
present    prices    for     cotton.       We 


Astonishing. 

It  is  enough  to  make  all  honest 
men  feel  anything  but  pleasant,  to 
see  so  many  shirking  the  farm. — 
■Come  to  the  farm,  the  field  is  largo 
enough  and  of  sufficient  importance 
to  engage  your  every  talent.  If 
you  be  a  man  of  great  muscular 
strength,  thin  we  want  you  to  plow, 
hoe,  harvest,  ditch,  -kc.  If  you 
be  a  man  constitutionally  weak, 
but  a  man  of  science,  we  want  your 
aid,  to  assist  in  bringing  into  re- 
quisition  the  dormant  elements  of 
the  soil. 

Therefore,  there  h  no  real  excuse 
why  any  man  should  not  come  to 
the  farm.      God  Almighty  has  said, 
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fin  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground;  for  out  of  it  was  thou 
taken:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return."  We  love 
the  laboring  man,  because  he  com- 
plies with  his  religious  and  moral 
duty.  But  the  man  who  can  quietly 
live  on  his  friends  and  loaf  from 
place  to  place,  hoping  to  get  an 
easy  place  to  malic  a  fortune,  is  a 
pest  on  society. 


Edgecombe  Agricultural  Society,. 

This  Society  will  meet  on  Tues- 
day, April  18,th,  in  the  Court  House. 
The  question  to  be  discussed  is  one 
in  which  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
try is  interested.  Could  there 
be  a  better  subject  to  discuss 
at  this  time  than  the  one  suggested — 
The  "Best  J\Jethcd  of  Cultivating 
the  Crop?"  Two  good  practical 
farmers  and  highly  cultivated  gentle- 
men are  expected  to  read  essays  on 
this  important  subject.  All  who  de- 
sire an  agricultural  treat  will  do  well 
to  attend. 

The  readers  of  The  Farmer  may 
rely  on  something  from  a  report  in 
]\Iay  number  that  will  be  interesting 
to  them  in  the  management  of  the 
farm.  We  feel  safe  in  savin 2  in 
advance,  that  every  planter  who 
practices  the  instruction  the  good 
farmers  of  this  Society  will  give,  will 
not  allow  the  weeds  to  come  in 
for  a  share  of  the  crop. 


secured  the  services  of  Mr.  B.  W. 
Jones,  of  Surry  C.  II.,  Va.,  to  be  a 
regular  contributor.  We  shall  open 
a  regular  Stock  Department  in  the 
coming  number,  to  which  his  experi- 
ence and  talent  will  be  directed  as 
editor.  We  also  have  the  gratifica- 
tion to  make  known  that  "Lelia, 
Lee"  will  be  a  regular  correspondent 
in  the  Woman's  Department. 

As  for  Mr.  Jones,  he  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  writers 
in  the  South,  being  a  contributor  to 
some  of  the  leading  Agricultural 
Magazines  in  the  country. 

As  for  "Delia  Lee,''  our  readers 
need  no  introduction,  as  she  has  made 
an  impression  that  needs  no  commen- 
dation from  us. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  an- 
nounce to  the  readers  of  The  Re- 
pNSTRyciED  Farmer  that  we  have 


TjJE    editors    of    the    Farmers 
Home  Journal  of  Lexington,   Ken- 
tucky, have  secured  the  services  of 
j  Mrs.  Hanson  as  a  regular  contribu. 
I  tor  to  its  columns.    This  is  certainly 
!  a  great  acquisition  to  its  merit,  as 
|  Mrs.  Hanson  is  known  to  be  a  lady 
j  of    superior    literary     attainments. 
|  Her  husband,    Iloger    AY,   Hanson, 
:  commanded    that    notable    brigade 
I  from  Kentucky  that  gallantly  disput- 
ed  the  march  of  the  Federal  army 
|  across  the  Confederacy. 

Enquiries. 

Bertie  County,  N.  C. 

Editor  Reconstructed  Farmer —  Sir  : — 

I  am  a   mere   novice    in    farming,    therefore 
will   you   inform   me,   what    distance   corn, 

should  have  and  the  depth  it  should  he  plant- 
ed   to  produce  the  largest  crop  1     B.  E.  C. 

In  answer  to  our  inexperienced  friend,  as 
to  the  distance,  corn  should  be  planted  to 
stand,  depends  entirely  upon  the  capacity 
of  the  soil.     If  the  soil  be  tnirij  2,500  plants 


the  sec(j:-:stbucted  faemee.. 


are  a  sufficiency  to  the  acre.  If  the  soil  be 
a  rich  black  alluvial,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
jn  many  sections  in  Eastern  N.  C,  lie.  may 
have  from  5,000  to  10,000  plants  to  the  acre. 
The  see, I  should  he  deposited  at  least  four 
inches  from  the  level  of  the  sui  face,  and 
covered  about  two  inches  deep.  When  thus 
planted,  it  is  less  subject  to  be  injured  by 
the  frost  of  spring,  ami  will  not  lodge  from 
the  storms  of  summer  half  so  much,  as  ii 
will  be  more  securely  rooted  in  the  soil. — 
The  attention  of"i>.  E.  C."  is  directed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Edgecombe  Agricultural 
Society,  for  the  necessary  iufoimatiou  on 
this  subject. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,   March  12th,  1871. 

Capt.  Thigpen — &ir : — If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, 1  think  i  hear,!  y'un  say  at  the  Koau- 
oke  and  Ta  River  Agncuituial  Fair,  Luat  it 
you  owned  a  farm  up  the  country,  that  you 
Couid  raise  double  the  quantity  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes to  the  acre  that  wo  tli>.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  1  think  I  am  not,  "relative  to 
what  was  said,  vviii  you  lulorni  the  i'ctrmeis 
and  gardeners  up  in  the  hills  how  ibis  is  to  be 
done.  A  w  ejlj,   W  h,ubr. 

"Well  Wisher/' you  are  right  in  your  recol- 
lection, relative  to  this.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  to  double  the  crop  in  your 
tenacious  soils,  is  to  raise  a  sufficiency  of 
compost,  composted  principally  of  vegetable 
matter,  to  Jill  a  deep  drill  over  which  the 
ridge  is  made.  For  instance,  take  200 
bushels  of  any  rich  earth,  100  bushels  of 
stable  manure,  or  40  bushels  of  cotton  seed, 
and  mix  it  with  wheat  or  out  straw  or 
leaves  from  the  forest  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  have  at  least  250  one  horse  loads  per  aere. 
If  any  doubt  this,  let  them  make  the  experi- 
ment in  a  small  way.  If  you  have  not  the' 
time  to  prepare  this  vegetable  compost,  all  ' 
you  have  to  do  is  to  run  a  deep  drill  at 
planting  time  and  liil  it  with  the  straw  that 
has  been  trod  by  the  stock  in  the  farm  yard 
and  ridge  on  this  and  plant,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  young  roots  will  not  only  find 
food,  but  will  have  room  in  this  vegetable 
mass  t^o.  grow;  whereas,  without  it.  the  earth 
congeals  so  firmly  to  the  young  root  it  can- 
not expand. 

Ke>tansville,  N,  C. 
Capt.  James  R.    Tiiigpen — Sir:—  I  have 
a  fine  section  of  swamp  la'id,    that  is   in  the 


forest,  and  as  I  wish  to  clear  it.  will  you  in- 
form me  through  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able Journal,  the  cheapest  and  best  method 
of  putting  it  to  the  plow.  It  has  a  heavy 
growth  of  gum  and  in  many  sections  lhe 
ieeds  are  v<  ry  thick.  Lands  of  similar  quali- 
ty in  this  section  produce  fine  crops  of  corn, 
and  where  well  drained,  cotton  mature*. 

j.  b.  k. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  to, 
ditch  this  laud  out  thoroughly  by  setting  the, 
drains  sufficiently  deep  to  keep  the  water 
running  at  all  limes  on  the  white  sand.  It; 
lhe  sand  be  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface, 
never  stop  until  this  be  reached.  After  you 
have  drained  it,  cut  the  forest  down  some- 
time during  the,  summer.  The  coming 
spring,  or  eaily  summer,  hum  it  off  and  fence 
in;  then  turn  all  thecattle  in  that  are  necessary 
to  consume  all  the  young  reeds  and  sprouts 
that  may  spring  up.  The  cattle  will  effect- 
ually destroy  the  reeds  the  first  summer. — ■ 
If  you  have  not  the  cattle,  it  will  well  pay 
you  to  purchase  some,  or  the  reeds  will  give 
you  much  trouble.  After  it  is  burned  off, 
either  in  the  summer  or  fall,  you  may  then 
burn  the  logs  at  much  less  expense,  as  they 
are  dry  and  light.  The  cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  do  this,  is  to  roll  the  small  logs  to 
the  huge  ones,  as  this  will  save  you  a  vast 
deal  of  cutting  and  heavy  rolling.  About 
this  time  you  will  observe  that  the  roots  are 
quite  tender,  insomuch  that  they  are  not 
much  to  take  up  if  you  desire  to  plow  it  up, 
which  is  the  best,  if  you  expect  a  heavy  crop 
the  first  year  you  plant  it.  If  you  like,  af- 
ter the  logs  are  oil',  you  can  stick  holes  and 
plant  as  the  Bay  River  farmers  do,  and  by  a 
little  chopping  around  it,  produce  from  four 
to  eight  barrels  per  acre."  In  burning,  bet 
certain  to  save  the  ashes,  and  apply  them 
on  your  upland,  and  if  you  have  none  to  ap- 
ply these  to,  put  them  under  a  shelter,  and 
in  a  few  years  they  will  pay  handsomely  on 
this  same  land,  as  they  are  valuable  on  all 
lands  after  a  few  years  cultivation.  If  your 
land  had  no  reeds  on  it,  and  you  were  not  in 
a  hurry  to  plant  it,  it  would  be  as  well  or 
better  to  drain  and  dead  the  trees  by  cut- 
ting them  in  May  or  June.  Within  five  years 
the  most  of  these  would  fall  down  and  in  the 
summer  they  could  be  very  easily  burned, 
besides  the  roots  would  be  rotten  and  you 
could  plow  it. 
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E,  MeCklesburg,  N.  C.  > 
March  28  rd,  1871.      5 


JAS.  R.  Tiiku'ex— Bear  Sir:— Hike  The 
Reconstructed  Farmer — its  editorials, 
print,  paper,  size  and  form,  selections,  and 
oontri  liu  Liu  us  generally,  and  wish  i  t  success .; 
5ind  am  willing  and  desirous  to  help  to  make 
it  and  keep  it  valuable — foremost,  if  possible, 
among  the  Agricultural  Magazines  of  the 
iiouth.  1  enter  not  ihe  lists  with  the  North  ; 
bat  to  excell  them,  I  have  no  objections;  and 
consequently,  I  wish  with  your  permission 
to  make  a  few  suggestions.  I  feel  encour- 
aged to  do  this  as  you  have,  1  sec,  adopted 
some  of  my  suggestions.  My  apology  for 
this  freedom  is  inspiration  "to  do  good  and 
communicate,  forget  not."  1  believe  the 
Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  try  to  fol- 
low its  teachings. 

One  suggestion  is,  that  all  old  male  wri- 
ters for  the  Farmek  give  their  real  names 
arid  locality,  except  in  review,  criticism,  and 
advisory  suggestions,  and  then  they  can 
■adopt  an  appropriate  signature;  that  the 
young  men  can  write  above  a  proper  ficti- 
tious name.  The  women,  of  course,  as 
would  be  becoming  the  sex  an. 1  good  taste, 
will  spread  the  veil  and  conceal  their  real 
name,  but  give  their  county  and  State. — 
But  you  must  hold  the  reins  and  carry  the 
keys,  and  be  inspector  general.  Your  print- 
ers will  come  under  some  of  these  heads — 
in  a  word,  you  must  be  commander-in-chief, 
and  keep  strict  discipline  over  all  officeis, 
enen  and  cooks  ;  and  then  I  feel  confident  of 
victory  lor  The  Reconstructed  Farmer, 
.and  of  good  to  farming  and  to  the  Slate. — ■ 
Some  of  your  men  will  no  doubt  be  awkward 
and  their  arms  rusty,  but  you  can  remedy 
this,  as  it  belongs  to  your  department. — 
The  best  of  scholars,  not  in  practice  of  writ- 
ing without  great  care,  wiH  make  mistakes, 
even  in  spelling.  Eat  this  and  all  other 
errors  you  can  correct,  and  let  the  Farmer 
show  excellence  in  literary  composition  as 
well  as  in  mechanical  art:  and  thus,  while 
►the  Farmer  improves  the  agriculture  of  the 
■State,  it  will  improve  its  literature  also. 

Your  two  female  contributors  are  both 
good  writers,  Carolina  (I  hope  you  will  not 
""tremble"  at  your  load  and  surrounding  of 
flowers)  shows  considerable  writing  ability, 
some  spirit,  but  I  can't  say  so  much 
for  her  powers  of  legitimate  and 
Sogical  construction.  I  think  she  misunder- 
stood me  altogether ;  which  I  think  is  very 
evident  from  the  extract  of  my  letter  which 
you  published.  I  didn't  think  much,  I  wrote 
on  business,  and  with  the  freedom  and 
carelessness  of  a  business,  private  letter — 
not  for  publication;  but  I  don't  blame  you 
for  publishing  it.  Let  us  both  learn  a  les- 
son from  it,  and  be  more  careful  for  the  fu- 
ture. I  wrote  a  reply,  but  on  reflection, 
•concluded  not  to  publish  it.     I    do  think  fair 


construction  will  say  the  extract  was  com- 
plimentary to  the  sex  ;  I  know  1  felt  no  dis- 
respect. My  mother  was  a  woman,  but  I 
must  set  a  good  example,  and  not  turn  the 
Farmer  from  its  "proper  subjects.'1''  Besides. 
my  nervous  condition  forbids  an  engage- 
ment in  controversy.  But,  above  all,  save 
me  from  a  fight  with  a  woman.  So  I  shall 
not  reply. 

lie  you  exchange  with  the  Southern  Culti- 
vator ?  If  you  do,  there  is  a  short,  but  excel- 
lent piece  on  "Woman,"  which  I  think,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  would  do  well  to 
publish.  It  is  in  April  number,  1869.  Man 
ns  fallible,  prone  tomaander,  and  requ'wesresframl, 
and  the.  first  thing  is  to  know  and  beUwe  that 
solemn  truth. 

I  have  written  to-day  to  Mr.  J.  W,  Nor- 
wood, of  Orange,  N.  C,  the  author  of  an 
article  on  "Ditching  and  Levelling"  in  October 
number  of  Farmer,  (a  most  correct  and 
valuable  article,)  to  have  it  republished,  and 
also  to  vjrite  for  The  Farmer.  He  would  be 
a  valuable  contributor.  He  has  age  and 
knowledge.  I  have  seen  one  of  the  men 
v.  hose  names  I  sent  you,  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  write,  informing-  him  of  your  de- 
sire and  my  recommendation  ;  he  would 
not  promise.  Have  any,  whose  names  I  sent 
you,  written  or  agreed  to  write!  Three, 
yes,  four  of  them,  would  be  valuable  con- 
tributors— Dr.  S.  X.  Johnston,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Hunter,  of  Lincoln  county;  Burton  Craige, 
of  Rowan;  and  Win.  Walkup,  of  Moore 
county. 

1  have  a  very  fine  horse,  with  string-halt 
in  one  hind  leg.  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  good 
or  will  cure  it!  If  not,  please  inquire  in 
Farmer.  My  chickens  and  guineas  are 
just  taking  the  cholera,  tell  me  a  cure  for  it 
also.  Write,  me  soon.  Direct  "D.  M.  Lee, 
Charlotte,  N.  C." 

Respectfully  and  truly, 

D.  M.  LEE. 

P.  S  —  There  is  a  "Hocking  Gate"  advertised 
in  March  number  Southern  Cultivator^ 
1871,  by  one  Mebane,  of  Edenton,  N.  C,  a 
wonderful  invention,  if  true.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  ill  D<  M.  L. 

In  answer  to  the  above  enquiries.  Frst,  as 
to  what  will  cure  string-halt  in  horses,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  we  are  unable  to 
say.  This  we  leave  to  the  editor  in  the 
Stock  Department,  or  to  some  Mend,  to  give 
the  necessary  information  in  our  next  num- 
ber. 

Soft  soap  will  cure  cholera  in  poultry. — 
The  proper  way  to  administer  this,  is  to 
chop  fresh  meat  in  fine  pieces  and  put  the 
soap  on  it  as  the  poultry  will  eat  it.. 

As  for  the  "Rocking  Gate,"  we  have  never 
seen  one.  Will  some  friend  give  the  neces- 
sary in  formation  1 
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Report  of  the  Edgecombe  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  its  March 
IVieetinga 

The  President,  Colonel  C.  B.  Killebrew, 
on  taking  t!ie  chair,  made  some  pertinent 
jemarks,  as  usual,  on  thp  importance  of  a 
general  reconstruction  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

Alter  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read,  there  wns  a  call  for  new  members, 
whereupon  the  lion.  George  Howard  came 
forward  and  joined. 

The  question  on  the  ''Best  Method  of 
Seeding  Corn  and  Cotton,"  was  then  dis- 
cussed. 

The  President,  being  called  on  for  his  ex- 
perience in  planting,    said    he    would    state 
that  it  war,  decidedly   best   to    prepare  the 
soil  well,  if  it  took  longer,  before  tbe  seed  | 
were  planted.     lie  used  to  commence  plant- 
ing his  corn  by  the  15th  or  20th  of  March,  j 
but  from  some  cause  or  other    the  seasons  ! 
seem    to    have   grown    later.     His    method  I 
of      planting     was      in        the        drill,     as 
the       crop     was  more      easily      culti- 

vated.    Where   his  lands  were  hilly  enough  i 
to  wash,  he  run  the  rows  horizontally  to  pro- 
tect it  from  washing.      When  he  took  posses- 
sion of  his  farm,  there  were  many  gullies  in  ; 
it,  which  does  not  exist  at  present.     Another  i 
reason  why  he  preferred  planting  in  the  drill 
was,  he  saved  time,  as  there  was  no  necessity  | 
of  checking.     He   run-   twice   in    the    same 
furrow,    in    order    to    plant    deep.     He    be- 
lieved,  as  a  general   rule,  there    might    be 
more  corn  produced  in  checks,  as  the  corn 
was  planted  with  more  uniformity    than    in 
the  drill.     lie  had  his  rows  on  the  weakest 
soil  Gi  feet  wide,  and    endeavored   to  have 
the  corn  to  stand  the  distance  of  30  inches  to 
each  stalk.     Where  the  laud  would  produce 
25  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  he   could   make 
more  with  rows  5  feet  apart.     One  stalk  in  a 
place  will  make  more  than  two.     He  had  his  ! 
corn  covered  about  two  inches  deep.     After  | 
seeding  he  plowed  the  corn  three  times — did 
not  believe  in  deep  culture,  as  it  was  against 
the  law  of  nature   to  disturb    the    roots   of 
plants.     In  setting   his   rows  for   cotton  he 
has  them  o'i  feet  apart — ridges  these  up  in 
the  usual  way  and  opens  with  the  ordinary 
Y  opener  and  drops  the  seed  12  inches  apart 


with  the  hand  and  covers  them  about  one- 
inch  deep.  In  perfecting  the  stand  he  pre- 
fers one  .s'.alk  in  a  hill  to  two,  as  more  can  be- 
made  as  a  general  thing. 

?.!:'.  J.  L.  Home  said  it  paid  well  to  pre- 
pare well,  and  his  way  of  prepaiing  and  plant- 
ing differed  very  much  from  most  planters. 
In  preparing  for  corn  he  run  off  his  rows  first 
<>  feet  wide.  Then  he  beds  it  up  with  a  turn 
plow.  When  he  is  done  bedding  up  there  is 
a  deep  trench  or  furrow  in  the  middle.  This 
is  his  first  plowing.  When  he  is  ready  to 
plant  he  runs  a  tern  plow  on  each  side  and 
makes  a  flat  ridge  over  these  middles.  He 
then  takes  a  cotton  plow  and  splits  this  flat 
ridge  open.  Formerly,  he  dropped  the  seed 
by  hand  and  covered  with  a  harrow.  But 
now  be  uses  a  planter  of  his  own  invention, 
with  a  cover  attached,  that  drops  the  seed  3-. 
feet  apart  in  the  drill.  With  this  planter  he 
plants  his  peas,  as  he  can  regulate  it  to  drop. 
as  many  or  as  few  as  he  may  desire.  He- 
had  used  Lindsey's  planter,  but  did  not  like 
it  sf>  well,  as  it  ottimes  choked  up  and  did 
not  deposit  the  seed  sufficiently  deep.  He 
plants  the  seed  about  live  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  surface  and.  covers  two  inches, 
deep.  The  way  he  formerly  prepared  and. 
planted,  his  corn  fell  down  in  windy  weather 
and  the  sacrifice  was  great,  but  now  it  stands. 
up.  lie  contended  to  plant  deep  by  covering 
deep,  so  as  to  have  the  corn  to  come  up  on  a. 
level  with  the  surface,  would  not  answer,  as 
the  young  plant  would  root  on  top  of  the- 
covering,  be  it  covered  deep  or  shallow^ 
He  had  oftimes  noticed  that  the  root  from, 
the  grain  up  to  the  first  roots  that  made  olE 
near  the  surface  rotted  off,  and  therefore,  to 
plant  deep  you  must  cover  the  seed  shallow, 
though  you  have  a  dee,«>  drill  to  plant  in. — 
He  used  the  ordinary  corn  of  the  county;  he 
had  experimented  with  other  varieties,  buii 
without  any  benefit.  In  planting  cotton,  ifi 
any  man  would  sow  his  seed  with  the  hand. 
gratuitously,  he  should  not  do  it.  He  used  a. 
planter  of  his  own  that  dropped  the  seed  15 
inches  apart.  This  planter  opens,  drops  and 
covers  the  seed.  .  His  experience  taught  him, 
that  one  stalk  in  a  place  would  produce  more 
15  inches  apart  than  two.  He  had  oftimes 
noticed  that  when  he  heard  planters  com- 
plaining about  bad  stands,  that  there  was  & 
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prospect  for  a  good  crop.  This  was  evidence 
that  we  had  our  cotton  too  thick.  He  had 
liis  rows  on  his  weakest  land  3a  feet  wide, 
and  on  the  best  laud  4  feet  wide,  with  the 
cotton  in  the  richest  spots  30  inches  apart. 
On  half  an  acre  of  good  land,  whets  he  had 
a  bad  staud  the  past  year,  he  gathered  1,360 
pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle  wished  to  know  whether 
his  system  of  bedding  up  and  setting  the 
rows  on  the  trench  in  the  middle,  would 
answer  on  certain  tenacious  or  bottom  lands. 
Mr.  Home — It  might  not  do  on  some 
lands,  such  as  are  not  well  drained. 

The  President  thought  that  while  Mr. 
Home's  method  migh't  answer  on  all  land 
Similar  to  his,  it  would  not  do  on  certain 
lands,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  plant  the 
grain  a  little  nearer  the  surface  to  protect  it 
in  bad  seasons,  when  we  had  an  excess  of 
water. 

Mr.  James  Carney  experimented  on  two 
small  pieces  of  land  the  past  year.  On  one 
piece  he  drilled  the  compost  in  the  usual 
way  and  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
allowed  the  cotton  to  stand  about  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  On  the  other  piece  he 
distributed  the  manure  equally  over  it  and 
checked  it  3  by  3  feet,  one  stalk  in  a  place," 
with  now  and  then  two.  The  checked  pro- 
duced the  most. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Cattle  said  he  had    seen  very 
5ne  cotton  at  Mr.  Turner  Battle's  in  checks. 
President  asked  was  it  best  to  plant  cotton 
on  a  level  or  a  little  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Battle— This  is  owing  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil;  if  close  and  tenacious,  level 
will  not  answer  as  well. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Nobles  expected  to  ridge  his 
cotton  land  up  with  a  cotton  plow.  Pie  was 
now  bedding  his  cotton  ground  up  as  Mr, 
Home  was  for  coin.  When  his  cotton  was 
planted  he  did  not  want  it  above  the  level  j 
of  the  surface. 

Question :    In  what  direction  do  you  pre-  | 
fer   your  rows  to  run,  North  and    South,  or 
East  and  West  1 

Dr.   Nobles— I  run  my   rows  to  keep  the 

land  from  washing,  but  if  the  field  be  level,  j 

would  prefer  them  to  run  North  and  South,  i 

M'r.  W.  F.  Lewis,  being  called  on,  said  he 


did  not  know  that  he  could  add  much  of 
importance  to  what  had  been  already  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  Battle  called  upon  Mr.  Lewis  to  inform 
the  Society  about  the  number  of  fine  water 
melons  he  raised  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis — I  raised  GUO  nice  melons  on 
one-eighth  of  an  acre. 

A  Member — Tell  the  Society  how  this 
was  done. 

Mr  Lewis — I  had  the  land  plowed  up  well 
and  run  it  off  in  checks  of  S  feet;  in  each  of 
these  checks  I  put  some  stable  manure,  I 
put  but  little  manure  in  the  hill  and  not 
deep,  but  I  had  some  scattered  broad-cast 
over  the  patch.  1  used  some  ashes  to  keep 
the  cut-worm  off. 

Mr.  Jesse  Stancill  was  of  the  opinion  that 
he  could  cultivate  with  much  more  ease  and 
less  expense  by  planting  corn  in  checks. — 
The  distance  he  uave  his  corn  in  checks  was 
3  feet,  'J  inches,  by  -3  feet.  He  did  notdoubt 
but  what  on  rich  swamp  lands  there  might 
be  a  larger  yield  irom  the  drill  than  from 
the  check.  He  favored  planting  one  stalk  in 
a  place,  as  the  corn  would  do  better  than 
crowded  two  or  more  stalks  together.  As  for 
cotton,  in  preparing,  seeding  and  cultivating, 
he  adheres  to  the  old  way. 

Mr.  II.  0.  Bourne  would  like  to  hear  from 
the 'Society  as  to  the  best  quality  of  cotton 
seed  ,to  plant.  He  thought  a  great  deai  of 
the  Peeler — planted  of  this  quality  last  year 
and  should  plant  them  again,  as  this  cotton 
|  yielded  well  and  brought  him  2  cents  per 
pound  more  in  New  York  than  the  other. 

Messrs.  Home  and  Battle  thought  it  requir- 
ed more  distance  than  the  Prolific,  as  it 
branched  more. 

Mr.  Home  said  he  planted  one  bushel 
of  the  seer!  last  year  on  five  acres  of  land,  and 
the  stand  was  so  bad  he  plowed  them'  all  up 
except  a  few  rows.  vVhat  he  had,  produced 
finely.  He  sent  samples  of  this  to  Norfolk 
and  Baltimore.  In  one  of  these  markets  it 
sampled  a  grade  higher,  and  in  the  other  one 
a  grade  less  than  his  other  cotton. 

Mr.  James  11.  Thigpen  said  he  had  five 
bales  of  this  cotton  sold  in  New  York  and  it 
brought  him  174  cents,  when  his  other  sold  at 
15  cents  the  same  day. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned,  to  dis- 
cuss the  "Best  Method  of  Cultivating  the 
Crop''  at  the  xVpiil  meeting. 

NO  TIGS. 
Mr.  W.  B.    McDa;-;iel    is  authorized    to 
receive  an  1  receipt  for  ail  moneys  due  The 
Reconstructed    Fakmer,  either  lor    sub- 
scription or  advertising. 

J  as.  R.  Thigpen,  Editor. 
C.   S.   McDa.niel,  Publisher. 
Tatboro,  N.  C,  February  1st,  1871. 
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Wr.  J.   It'.    J0-VJ28, 


JSdiior 


Amicus    Plato,    amicus   Socrates,    scd  magi- 
amica  Veritas. 


On  the  Pleasure  Arising  from 

Vicisitucle. 


I    "Mark  ambition's  march  sublime 

Up  to  power's  meridian  height; 
While  pale-eyed  envy  sees  him  climb. 
And  sickens  at  the  sight; 
i    Phantoms   of  danger,  death,  and  dread. 
Float  hourly  round  ambition's  head; 
While  spleen,  within  his  rival's  breast, 
Sits  brooding  on  her  scorpion  nest. 

"Happier  lie,  the  peasant,  far. 

From  the  pangs  of  passion  free, 
That  breathes  the  keen  yet  wholesome  air 

Of  rugged  penmy. 
He,  when  his  morning  task  is  done, 
Can  slumber  in  the  noontide  sun; 
And  hie  him  home,  at  evening's  close, 
To  sweet  repast,  and  calm  repose. 

"He,  unconscious  whence  the  bliss, 
Feels,  and  owns  in  carols  rude, 
That  all  the  circling  joys  arc  his, 

Of  dear  Vicissitude. 
From  toil  he  wins  his  Spirits  lialit, 
From  busy  day  the  peaceful  night; 
Rich,  from  the  very  want  of  wealth, 
In  heaven's  best  treasures,  peace  and  health 

Gray. 


The  Principles  of  Horticulture. 

A  plant  for  study  if;  divided  into 
three  parts— the  root,  the  stem  and 
the  leaves.  These  are  called  the  or- 
gans of  the  plant. 

The  root  i  and  stem  are  called  the 
organs  of  vegetation,  because  through 
these  the  plants  are  nourished.  The 
flowers  and  seed  are  called  the  organs 
of  reproduction,  because  by  these  the 
plant  reproduces  and  perpetuates  its 
species. 


The  root  is  the  part  which  grows 
downward  into  the  ground  and  takes 
material    for    nourishment     for   tho 
j  plant  from  the  soil. 

The  stem  is  the  part  which  grows 
i  upward    and   bears    tho    leaves    and 
J  blossoins,  the  leaves  being  generally 
.  flat,  thin,  green    bodies,  turning  one 
face    Upward    to    the    skies    and    tho 
other    downward  toward  the  ground. 
These  are  the    parts  of  all    plants, 
or  shrubs,  or  trees.       The    herb  just 
sprouted    from    the     seed,     and    tile 
largest  tree  of  the  forest,  alike  have 
them  and  no  more,  the  difference  be- 
ing  the    tree    lias    larger    and   more 
Stems,  roots  and  leaves. 

The  body  of  a  plant  or  tree,  (this 
is  called  in  the  book  Aexis,)  is  divided 
for  study  in  two  parts,  an  upper  and 
lower. 

HOW  A   TLANT    VEGETATES  OR  GROWS. 

The  lower  is  the  root  which  fixes 
the  plant  to  tho  soil,  tho  upper  is  tho 
stem  which  rises  out  of  the  soil  and 
bears  the  leaves. 

The  root  takes  a  part  of  the  plant's 
food  from  the  soil ;  this  the  stem  takes 
to  the  leaves.  The  leaves  take  anoth- 
er part  from  the  air,  and  in  them,  tho 
whole  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  is 
digested,  what  the  roots  take  up  and 
what  the  leaves  take  up---that  is,  so 
changes  it  that  it  is  fit  for  nourishment 
for  the  plant,  and  from  which  the 
plant  grows.  Some  plants  grow  most- 
ly from  nourishment  taken  from  the 
air  through  the  leaves,  as  rye  and 
peas.  Others  mainly  by  the  root, 
taken  from  the  soil,  as  cotton. 

JtOW  THE  TLANT   GERMINATES  OR  SPROUTS 
FROM    THE    SEED. 

In  the  seed  is  a  little  plantlet  called 
the  embryo,  which  under  the  influence 
of  a  proper  amount  of  heat,  light  and 
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moisture  gradually  lengthens, enlarges 
and  bursts  through  the  coats  of  the 
£eed.  The  little  end  which  first  comes 
out,  turns  downward'  and  forms  the 
root,  the  other  end  turns  upward  to- 
wards the  light  and  comes  up  out  of 
the  ground. 

What  makes  the  root  turn  down- 
ward and  the  stem  turn  upward,  we 
don't  know.  It  is  a  fact.  As  soon 
as  the  seed  leaves  are  above  the  ground 
the  little  plant  has  all  the  conditions  of 
life  and  growth,  as  much  so  as  the 
largest  tree.  It  has  roots  to  take  nour- 
ishment from  the  soil,  a  stem  to  bear 
the  leaves,  andleaves  to  take  nourish- 
ment from  the  air  and  digest   its  food. 

"We  hope  our  }roung  readers  will 
rememb;r  what  we  have  written, 
that  they  may  connect  it  with  what 
we  shall  say  in  some  future  number 
about  the  flowers,  leaves  and  roots 
and'  sap  of  the  plant  and  tree. 

To  Cultivate  with  the  greatest  sue 
cess,  we  must  know  the  laWss  of  the 
life  of  the  plant  we  raise.  To  under- 
stand well  how  to  make  them  grow 
and  improve  thou;,  we  must  know 
how  they  grow.  They  eat,  and  drink 
and  breathe.  Their  life  is  a  part  of 
the  life  of  great  nature's  life.  So 
akin  to  us  or  animal  life,  that  in  many 
ikses,  we  can't  say  which  is  the  ani- 
mal and  which  is  the  vegetable. 

Consider  the  lillies  of  the  field  and 
liow  they  grow.  Solomon  in  all  his 
gdor}',  nor  we  in  ours,  was  never  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  these. 

A  New  Grape  Region. 
Webster,  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina. 
— Permit  me  to  digress  from  a  report 
of  my  county  to  indicate  a  grape  re- 
gion not  generally  known.  The  Blue 
Mdge  "at  itsr-prrea-i -south-  rn  bead-runs 


nearly  east  and  west  for  one  hundred- 
miles,  nearly  coinciding  with  the-' 
thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude.  It 
here  forms  a  huge  mountain  wall,  in 
many  places  six  thousand  feet  high. 
This  great  wall  is  braced  on  the  south 
side  by  many  la/seral  ranges,  running- 
down  between  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent.  Some 
of  the  knobs  on  these  side  ranges 
nearly  equal  in.  height  the  parent 
mountain.  The  soil  on  the  top  and 
east  side  of  many  of  these  mountains 
is  a  loose  and  fertile  loam-,  abounding 
in  springs  and  rivulets  of  tVure  water,, 
and  clothed  in  forests  of  excellent  tim- 
ber. The  greater  part  of  this  country 
is  yet  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  the' 
lands  are  cheaper  than  the  Govern  - 
rnont  lands  of  the  West.  Railroads1 
already  built  and  in  process  of  con- 
struction riMi  along  the  lower  spurs  of 
these  mountain  slopes,  sometimes- 
tunneling  through  them,  giving  easy' 
access  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  climate  is  delightful;  the  great 
mountain  wall  on  the  north  breaking 
the  force  of  the  cold  storms  of  winter 
and  spring,  and  its  great  elevation 
exempting  it  from  the  burning  heats- 
of  summer.  Here  is  the  country  for 
the  man  of  weak  lungs;  and  if  he  has- 
a  turn  for  viue-growing,  sheep  hus-' 
bandry?  or  bee  culture,  he  may  obtain 
health  and'  money  at  the  same  time. 
I  know  of  no  country  that  can  surpass 
it  in  climate,  unless  it  be  the  south  of 
Spain,  under  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or 
some  parts  of  LomSardy,  in  Itahy. 

Among  many  desirable  localities, 
from  the  Trybn  Mountain,  in  North? 
Carolina,  to  the  Yona,  in  G-eorgia,  I: 
would  designate  theOfcuneo  Mountain-, 
in  South  Carolina,  as  possessing  pecu- 
liar attractions.     First,  a   highway  of 
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(easy  and  gentle  grade  to  Walhalla,  a 
/German  town  on  the  railroad.  Second, 
jan    elevation    of  about  eight  hundred 

:  feet  above  the  valleys,  and  perhaps 
•.'sixteen  hundred  feet  above  tide-water. 
Third,  a  level  and  fertile  mountain  top 
■of  acres,    with    springs    and  rivulets 

I  everywhere.  Fourth,  a  r'ch  and  steep 
mountain  on  the  east  side  with  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  sunny  and  shady 
elopes,  giving  every  kind  of  exposure 
except  a  -western  one,  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oak,  walnut,  poplai', 
locust,  pine,  and  bass  wood.  Fifth, 
the  site  is  beautiful.  Looking  north 
we  behold  a  huge  mountain  for  one 
hundred  miles,  in  winter  covered  with 
snow  or  sleet,  and  in  summer  in 
gorgeous  green.;  looking  south  the  hill 
country  of  South  Carolina  lies  spread 
out  like  the  billowy  waves  of  the  ocean 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach;  a  few  miles 
above  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  Indian 
corn;  a  few  miles  below  grow  the  cot- 

■  ton,  fig,  and  rice.  Sixth,  the  almost 
certainty  of  the  grape  being  healthy 
t-iere.  A  mountaineer  here  and  there 
has  planted  a  few  peach  trees  about 
his  house,  and  an  Isabella  or  Herbe- 
mont  viae.  No  frost  lias  ever  killed 
his  peaches,  or  rust  or  mildew  de- 
stroyed his  grapes.* 


[*A  letter  of  Hon.  G.  Cannon,  of  Spartan- 
Ixirg,  South  Carolina.,  directed  to  Senator  T- 
J.  Robertson,  in  preseijtfog  the  advantages  of 
the  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  Railroad,  re- 
fers to  this  subject  as  follows. — Eii.  Iikp:] 

'This  line  passes  directly  over  the  Tryon 
Mountain,  where,  in  certain  localities,  frosts 
have  never  been  known  by  the  oldest  in- 
habitants. Fruits  of  all  kinds  never  failing. 
and  the  wild  grapes  have  been  gathered  there 
in  the  month  of  January,  fresh  and  juicy  as 
in  October.  This  mountain  region  also  affords 
wonderful  grazing-  advantages,  besides  pro- 
ducinsall  the  cereal1;,  common  to  this ciiniate. 
in  great  abundance. " — Patent  OJi.cc  Report. 


Prepared  Meat  Extracts   in   Java. 

It  bas  frequently  been  remarked 
that  the  best  inventions  ef  the  west- 
ern nations  have,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, been  anticipated  by  processes 
long  since  devised  and  in  use  by  the 
Orientals,  especially  by  the  natives  of 
China  and  Japan;  and  we  are  assured 
that  the  subject  of  prepared  meat 
extracts  takes  its  place  in  this  category. 
We  are  informed  by  a  recent  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Pott  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Java  have  for  many  years 
been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  flesh 
extracts  of  various  kinds,  and  especial- 
ly of  beef,  fish,  and  crabs,  and  that  in 
this  form  they  enter  very  largely  into 
the  Internal  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  preparation  is  known  by  the 
general  name  of  petis,  while  the  par- 
ticular substance,  whether  the  flesh  of 
one  of  three  kinds  of  oxen,  offish,  or 
of  crabs,  is  indicated  by  a  special  affix. 

The  preparation  of  the  petis  appears 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  consisting 
merely  in  boiling  the  raw  material 
and  chopping  it  very  fine,  and  then 
putting  it  in  a  press  and  forcing  out 
all  the  juices.  This  juice  is  then 
boiled  down  at  a  moderate  temperature 
to  the  consistency  of  sirup,  and  kept 
for  use.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pre- 
paration is  made  of  such  pieces  of 
meat  of  all  the  animals  used  as  Avhen 
brought  to  market  are  not  sold  before 
its  close,  a  precaution  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  heat  of  the  country,  and 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  ice,  by 
means  of  which  to  carry  the  food  over 
until  the  next  day.  The  substance 
from  which  the  petis  is  expressed  is 
also  dried  and  introduced  into  com- 
merce, but  is  generally  used  imme- 
diately, while  the  petis  is  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  Indian  Archi- 
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pelago,  and  can  be  kept  a  long  time. 
These  preparations  have  an  extremely 
saline  taste,  due  almost  entirely,  how- 
ever, to  the  concentration  of  the  organic 
3alts  originally  contained  in  the  ex- 
Dressed  iiiice.  The  smell  is  said  to  be 
rpute  agreeable,  and  the  taste  very  ap- 
petizing.— Patent  Office  llepsrt. 


Preservation  of  geer. 
The  method  of  preserving  wine 
devised  by  Pasteur,  which,  consists  in 
heating  it  after  having  been  bottled 
or  put  up  in  casks,  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  any 
existing  spores  of  the  wine  fungus, 
and  thereby  to  prevent  their  develop- 
ment, marked  a  new  era  in  the  busi- 
ness of  wine-making,  the  treatment 
recommended  having  been  followed 
with  great  success,  and  coming  more 
and  more  into  use.  Quite  recently 
the  same  principle  has  been  made  use 
of  in  regard  to  beer,  which  is  still 
more  liable  than  wine  to  become  sour. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  success  has  been 
complete,  and  immense  quantities  of 
malt  liquors  of  various  kinds,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  the  process, 
are  now  shipped  from  Germany  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  bottles,  after 
being  filled  and  well  corked,  are  kept 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  a  waterbath 
having  a  temperature  of  122  deg.  Fah- 
renheit, after  which  the  warm  water  is 
gradually  replaced  by  cold,  so  as  to 
prevent  too  rapid  cooling.  In  one  of 
the  experiments  instituted  for  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  the  operation, 
£our  bottles  of  the  same  kind  of  beer 
were  well  corked,  and  two  of  them 
were  submitted  to  the  process  in  ques- 
tion, after  which  all  were  introduced 
into  a  heated  room  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  stove,  and  kept  at   a  temperature  of 


between  70  de£.  and  80  deg:.  for  four 
weeks.     At  the    end  of  this  time  the 
prepared  beer  was   found  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  and  of  a  golden  tint,  with 
only  a  slight  deposit  of  granular  mat- 
,  ter    at    the  bottom.     The  unprepared 
beer,    however,  was    found    to    have 
passed  into  an  active  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, turning  completely  sour,  and  one 
of  the  bottles  hadburstin  consequence- 
It  is  requisite,  however,  in  preparing 
'  beer  by  this  method,  that  the  corks  bo 
perfectly  tight,  and  for  this  purpose 
the    best    champagne    corks  must  be 
i  selected,  and,  if  possible,  soaked  in  a 
hot    solution    of  paraffins  and  some, 
refin,    (as  colophony,)  a    composition 
i  which  melts  only  at  a  temperature   of 
|  120  deg.     In  this  way  the  entire  per- 
;  centage    of  carbonic   acid  of  the  beer 
j  will  be  retained  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
beer  will  be  found  capable  of  preserva- 
tion for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
It  is  said  that  beer  of  any  quality  can 
be  kept  in  this  way,  the  lightest  and 
weakest    being    as  susceptible  of  pre- 
servation as  any  other. — Patent   Office 
Report. 


Indicator  of  the  Wkatiiez... — The  coior 
of  the  .sky  at  particular  times  affords  wonder- 
ful good  guidance.  Not  only  does  a  rosy 
sunset  presage  good  weather,  but  there  are 
other  tints  which  speak  with  equal  clearness 
and  accuracy.  A  bright  yellow  sky  in  the 
evening  indicates  wind;  a  pale  yellow,  wet;  a 
neutral  gray  color  constitutes  a  favorable 
sign  in  the  evening,  and  an  unfavorable  one 
in  the  morning.  The  clouds  are  again  full  o* 
raeaning  in  tkernselveg.  If  (heir  forms  are, 
soft,  undefined,1!" nil  and  feathery,  the  weather 
will  be  fine;  if  their  edges  are  hard,  sharp 
and  definite,  it  will  be  foul.  Generally  speak- 
ing, any  deep,  unusual  hues  betoken  wind 
and  rain;  while  the  more  quiet  and  delicate 
tidfs  bespeak  fair  weather. 
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[Written  for  tbe  Reconstructed  Former. J 
THE    DAISY    AMD   THE   STREAM- 
LET. 

A  Fable. 

"by  lei.ia  lek." 

Through  a  vale  where  flowers  were  blowing. 

'Neath  the  balmy  smile  of  Spring, 
A  stream  was  softly  Sowing 

Towards  the  sea — its  foam-  crowned  Kins. 
Where  the  bees — sad    rogues — often  coming. 

To  secure  their  luscious   sweets, 
C.harmed  the  flowers  with  low  humming, 

But  to  rob  thev.i  when  asleep. 

On  a  bank,  where  t hick 'y  springing 

Smiled  the  sweet  "forget-me-not," 
Their  delicious  fragrmce  flinging 

O'er  the  sun-kissed,   verdant  spot — 
Here  a  Daisy  family  flourished, 

'Neath  a  motber  Daisy's  cave, 
Each  bright  bud  f<>nd!y  nourished, 

With  sunlight,  dew  and  air. 

The  streamlet,  as  it  wandered, 

Marked  those  daisy  buds  each  day, 
And  as  streamlets  will,  oft  pondered 

Which  bright  bud  to  moke  his  prev. 
At  length  one  gentle  flower, 

(The  mothers  favorite  child) 
He  determined,  by  his  power, 

From  her  sunny  home  to  wile. 

And  to  her  he  breathed  sweet  stories, 

Of  his  pure  love  each  day, 
Pictured  to  liei  all  earths  alories, 

That  lined  his  devious  way: 
"Whispered  of  bright  skies  bending 

Over  lands  by  her  unseen, 
Where  rain-bow  tints  were  blending 

And  earth's  carpet  ever  green. 

Till  she.  poor,  simple  flower, 

In  lore  fprgetting  care, 
Left  her  shaded  wild-wood  bower  — 

Quit  the  parent  stem  so  dear, 
And  on  his  treacherous  bosom 

Fell  without  a  single  fear, 
That,  he  would  not  always  wear  her 

As  a  precious  jewel  there. 

Alas!   sweet  flower,  so  pure — 

So  lovelj-  in  thy  bloom  — 
Thy  polished,  svv?et-toned  wooer, 

But  lured  th'-e  to  thy  doom  ! 
At  first  he  fondly  cherished, 

The  floweret  on  his  breast, 
And  the  Daisy's  life  each  day  was  but 

A  dream  in  beauty  drest. 


Lint  soon  the  Streams,  so  shallow, 

Grew  into  a  River  wide, 
Angry  wires  in  place  of  ripples, 

Lashed  the  floweret  on  his  tide  ; 
'Till  crushed  and  bruised  —  heart  broken, 

Scorched  by  Remorse's  sun, 
Scorned  hg  the-  rushing  Hirer 

JJ't/s  the  Daisy  Itifhtly  t$on. 

When  the  River,  broad  and  fearless, 

Mingled  with  the  Ocean  grand, 
The  flower  he  once  called  "peerless,'.', 

Was  tossed  lifeless  on  the  strand. 
Tie.  with  undimmed  glory  shining, 

On  towards  future  grammar  swept, 
She   (lead  on  the  set  mis  reelirijng 

]}  'as  unnoticed  and  umcept  !■ 

Moral. 
Thus  too  man}-  human  fioioers 

For  a  little  wh  le  ate  worn, 
To  be  hurlel,  in  coining  hours, 

On  the  rocks  of  worldly  scorn. 
While  their  seducers,  honored — 

Feted,   float,  upon  the  waves. 
Of  society,  all  unmindful 

Of  th sir  victims'  humble  graves. 

Young  Ladies. 

The  majority  of  young  ladies  would, 
;  be3"ond  a  doubt,    prefer  joining  the. 
conjugal    felicity,   as  it    is  called    by 
some. 

The  great  trouble  which  a  number 
of  you  have  to  contend  with  is,  who 
can  you  place  your  affections  upon, 
that  you  can  trust  in,  as  worthy  of 
your  hand  and  confidence?  Ah,  this 
is  the  trouble  with  the  cautious  and 
thoughtful,  in  these  days  of  recon- 
struction. If  any  of  our  lady  friends 
j  would  like  to  know  who  to  and  who 
not  to  trust  in  the  connubial  state, 
we  will  inform  them,  if  requested, 
;  through  the  columns  of  the  F  vkmkr. — 
Editor. 


IV!  others. 

Vvro  have  oftimes  thought  that 
more  depends  upon  mothers,  in 
moulding  the  character  of  their  chil- 
dren, than  most  persons  suppose.  We 
believe,  however  much  of  greatness  p, 
man  may  possess,   his  children    will 
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never  accomplish  much,  if  his  wile 
be  neither  lady  in  the  parla?  nor  niis- 
ftress  in  the  kitchen. 

On  the  contrary,  the  husband  may 
he  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of 
father,  hut  if  his  wife  be  one  of  pru- 
dence and  perseverance,  a  lady  in  and 
■out  of  the  parlor,  her  example  to  her 
.children  will  be  as  good  'seed  sown 
on  rich  soil. 

Where  is  the  lady  or  gentleman, 
but  who  can  reverb  back  to  their 
youthful  day  and  remember  (and  will 
until  death)  their  loving  and  faithful 
mother's  admonitions  and  every  ex- 
ample which  was  engrafted  upon  the 
young  mind. 

Since  we  have  become  parents,  how 
often  we  think  of  our  mother's  instruc- 
tion on  leaving  the  parental  roof  on  a 
visit  or  to  school. 

Son,  you  are  going  to  town  to-day 
with  pa.  Now,  my  dear  hoy,  you 
Fjiay  see  some  men  drunk  and  talking 
badly:  this  is  very  ugly,  and  if  you 
Love  mother,  you  will  nrot  drink  any- 
thing. 

How  shocking  it  is  to  see  men 
drunk,  and  cursing;  and  fighting. — 
You  will  go  to  Messrs.  A.  &  B.'s  store 
to-day;  be  certain  not  to  take  any  of 
the  pretty  articles  you  may  see,  for 
this  would  be  stealing,  and  no  rogue  is 
thought  anything  of  by  good  persons. 

My  dear  son,  I  tell  you  this  in 
order  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
that  to  take  anything  that  belongs  to 
another,  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  will  blast  your  character  in 
the  future,  and  p?;ove  as  a  source  of 
great  mortification  to  me  through 
life. 

How  often  it  is,  after  the  attentive 
paother  has  dpno  all  ;t   is   possible  to 


fe  |  do,  in  teaching  her  sons  and  daught- 


ers, to  be  governed  by  all  the  rules 
of  propriety,  she  fails  in  part  of  her 
great  object  because  she  is  chained  to 
a  worthless,  good-for-nothing  1ms.- 
band — one  who  interests  himself  in. 
any  and  every  thing  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with — one  who  knows  all  the 
faults  of  his  neighbors  and  has  none 
himself — a  common  tattler  and  mis- 
chief-maker— envies  every  man  who 
succeeds  better  than  his  own  dear  self, 
especially  if  they  should  have  com- 
menced life  under  less  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances than  he  did — a  gambler 
out  late  at  night,  ofttimes  to  be- 
found  in  eo&ipany,  with  a  set  of  loaf- 
ers, wliGse  habits  are  generally  bad. 
It  is  bad  for  a  man  to  have  a  wife, 
(however  beautiful,)  if  she  is  indiffer- 
ent to  the  necessary  pre  requisites  of 
mother,  for  she  will  clog  his  wheels 
to  success  in  wealth  and  happiness; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  him  to  so  manage  as  to  get 
along.  But  for  a  good  woman  to  be 
tied  to  just  such  a  man  as  is  described 
above,  is  the  worst  earfchky  curse  that 
ever  befell  the  lot  of  w  oman. — Editoii. 


fWrLtuB  for  the  Rec  >nst>"ucted  Farmer.] 
Intemperance. 

ux  "j,elt.v  LEE." 


Of  all  the  varied  evils  that  line 
earth,  intemperance  is  most  to  be 
dreaded,  and  seems  to  be,  at  the  presr 
ent  day,  by  far  the  most  prevalent. 
Eor  long,  weary  years  it  has  bound 
man  in  its  chains  and  its  power;  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  seems  to  aug- 
ment daily  and  grow  more  despotic 
with  every  successive  generation.— - 
In  every  scene  of  life  its  baneful  in- 
fluence meets  us,  and  following  eve? 
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In  its  footsteps,  we  find  the  deep, 
dark  and  unadulterable  curse  of 
flighted  hopes,  broken  hearts,  ruined 
shrines.  These  strew  its  pathway 
and  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  its 
fell  power  and  ruinous  influence,  no 
Latter  where  its  course  may  be, 
whether  through  palatial  halls  or 
amid  the  squalid  huts  of  the  poor. — 
Like  a  giant  it  moves  over  the  earth, 
and  crushes  ruthlessly  in  its  course, 
every  flower  of  happiness,  hope,  and 
peace  it  finds  springing  into  life. — 
Oh  I  the  untold  misery  it  has  wrought. 
The  woe  it  is  still  creating,  none  may 
hiw.  It  seems  a  very  simple  thing, 
a  very  harmless  act,  for  a  man  to 
""take  a  drink,"  as  the  phrase  goes, 
and  if  he  would  but  take  a  drink  and 
stop,  it  would  be  harmless,  but-  this 
little  act  of  "taking  a  drink"  is  re- 
peated and  abused  'till  the  mole-hill 
swells  into  a  mountain,  and  the  harm- 
less act  at  length  becomes  a  crufel, 
cruel  wrong:  a  wrong  which  wrings 
bitter  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  daily  swells  the  number  of  home- 
less widows  and  suffering  orphans 
who  are  struggling  with  a  callous 
world,  and  worse  than  all,  this  fash- 
ionable vico  is  slowly,  but  alas  !  too 
surely  destroying'  thousands  of  splen- 
didly balanced  intellect:',  whose  rays 
of  God-given  glory  might  have  light- 
ed a  world  with  wisdom,  but  which 
now,  through  its  insidious  power,  lie  a 
pile  of  charred  and  smouldering  ruins 
whose  smoke,  like  a  night-vapor,  as- 
cends unnoticed  to  heaven.  How  few 
among  the  many  whose  eyes  may  rest 
upon  this  page;  how  few  are  they 
who  cannot,  upon  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, point  out  within  the  circle  of  his  oi- 
lier acquaintance,  some  bright  social 


star  whose  beautiful  lustre  is  quenched 
in  the  depths  of  the  wine-cup  :  some 
nobly-gifted  man  who  might  by  his 
talent  attain  the  most  exalted  of  all 
position's  in  life,  yet,  by  indulgence  in 
ardent  spirits,  occupies  a  sphere  all 
too  humble  for  his  taste,  dieeent  or 
acquirements  ' 

And  Who' ever  saw  one  of  those  fall- 
ing1 stars  who  seemed  cognizant  of  his 
own  danger  or  would  admit  the  soft 
impeachment  that  he  was  becoming  a 
"sot?"  lie  will  speak  fluently  of  the 
evils  of  liquor-drinking,  and  pity  or 
condemn  the  weakness  of  some  other 
descending  light,  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  the  awful  precipice 
upon  whose  flower-wreathed  brink  ho 
is  standing  and  into  whose  black 
dvpths  lie  is  soon  to  be  hurled.  Every 
day  we  see  some  noble  gift  of  God' 
perverted'  or  slighted  for  the  ruinous' 
pleasures  of  the  wine-cup,  and  we  are 
ten.' ptedto'exclaim  with  Shakespeare — 

"Oh!  that  men  should  put.  an  enemy  in 
Their  months  to  steal  away  their  brains ; 
Tliat  we   should  with  jo}',  revelry  and  up- 

p'ame 
Transform1  ourselves  into  beasts!" 

And  truly  it  does  steal  away  the 
brains  and-robs  man  of  the  very  life- 
blood  of  his  better  nature,  making,- 
0.3  it  inevitably  must,  such  fearful 
havoc  on  those  noble  attributes  of 
mind  with  which'  a  beneficent  creator' 
has  endowed  bins. 

'Tis  only  the  possession  of  those 
glorious  attributes  of  mind  and  their 
exercise  which  renders  him  superior 
to  the  brute  creation  around  him;  only 
those  exalted  moral  and  intellectual- 
faculties  which  constitute  his  likeness 
to  his  Creator  and  elevate  him  upon  a 
proud  pedestal  as  the  "noblest  work 
of  God."  If  this  be  so,  then  a  strict 
subordination  of  the  animal  in  the 
i  moral  and  intellectual   is  emphatically'" 
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requisite  in  order  for  him  16  sustain  Ms 
true  position  in  the  scale  of  being.  Does 
he  exhibit  the  existence  cif  that  neces- 
sary subordination  when  lie  allows 
his  appetite  for  strong  drink  to  have 
sway  'till  it  deprives  him  of  every 
power,  even  that  of  locomotion,  and 
converts  him  into  a  hideous  carica- 
ture— a  loathsome  burlesque  on 
manhood — a  disgusting  compound  of 
stupidity  and  clownishness  only  tit 
for  a  target  for  the  mirth  of  idle  rag- 
muffins '?  Does  he  perform,  his  duty 
to  God  and  man  in  thus  countenanc- 
ing and  practicing  an  evil  so  fatal  to 
all  good  principles  and  impulse?,  and 
does  he  demonstrate  any  manhood  in 
thus  yielding  himself  up  a  slave  to 
the  fiendish  power  of  alcohol  t  Even 
the  inebriate  himself  must  admit  that 
he  does  not. 

Many  assert  that,  when  a  man  once 
contracts  this  habit,  ho  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  break  it  or  free  himself.  If 
we  conform  to  this  opinion,  then 
we've  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to 
refute  the  cynical  assertions  of  Car- 
Ivle  with  regard  to  the  19th  century, 
£  >r  certainly  such  an  Opinion  is  any- 
thing but  complimentary  to  the  moral 
stamina  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  No,  in  very  justice  to  the 
spirit  of  civilization,  we  must  pro- 
nounce it  a  very  weak  plea  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  fault,  and  assert  that 
men  can  free  themselves  if  they  would. 
Look  back  upon  the  gi'eat  scroll  con- 
taining the  events  of  the  past  and  see 
what  we  will  find  in  confirmation  of 
this  .assertion.  We  find  recorded  in 
unfading  characters  the  names  of  a 
whole  host  of  christian  niart)rrs  among 
whom,  and  most  familiar  to  us,  are 
the  names  of  a  Tell,  a  Wallace,  and 
a  Luther.  Surely,  if  one  man  pos- 
sessed sufficient  resolution  to  endure 
the  tortures  of  a  death  by  fire,  another 
one  might  be  found  with  enough  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  talc  a  drink  of  bad  whis- 
key or  even  "good  old  applebrandy  !" 
From  the  shadowy  ranks  of  the  glory- 
crowned  warriors  of  old,  rise  up,  like 
accusing  spectres,  to  shame  the  men 
of  the  present    day,    a   Washington, 


Bonaparte  and  hundreds  of  other 
noble  spirits  who  threw  themselves 
upon  the  surging  waves  of  war  and 
by  their  firmness  and  strength  of  will, 
accomplished  feats  at  which  we  won- 
der and  which  History  loves  to  record. 
Now  we  think  that  if  theloveof  country 
could  induce  one  man  to  give  up  home 
and  all  its  fond  endearments  :  could 
cause  him  to  endure  long,  weary  years 
of  exposure,  privation  and  suffering  to 
release  his  fellow  men  from  bondage 
under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant,  surely 
another  might  be  found  who,  to  save' 
his  reputation,  the  happiness  of  all 
dear  to  him  and  Ms  own  soul,  would 
refuse  to  male  a  least  of  himself ! 

That  the  men  of  this,  our  day,  are 
not  deficient  in  moral  courage,  is  bla- 
zoned forth  too  distinctly  in  the 
records  of  our  late  desperate  struggle. 
Many  an  empty  coat-sleeve  mutely 
but  eloquently  whispers  this  truth 
to  us  :  'tis  written  on  many  a  brow  in 
honorable  scars :  the  tears  of  loving 
women  bear  Witness  to  the  fact  and 
it  is  chronicled  on  many  a  gleaming 
shaft  of  marble  that  rises  above  the 
grave  of  some  noble,  brave  man  who, 
amid  the  dread  flashing  of  the  battle- 
plain,  cheerfully  yielded  up  his  life 
f.>r  his  country.  Yes,  moral  courage 
is  not  obsolete,  and  man's  moral  nature 
certainly  possesses  sufficient  vigor  to 
act  upon  principles  of  right,  if  he  would 
but  form  them  in  his  mind. 

Standing  upon  his  individual  respon- 
sibility to  his  God,  he  can  over-look 
the  frowns  of  his  fellow  men  in  pUrsu- 
suingthe  paths  of  rectitude.  Thrones 
and  principalities,  snares  and  tempta- 
tions may  thwart  him  for  a  while,  but 
only  let  him  resolve  to  do  right  and  as 
well  might  the  surging  waves  of  angry 
ocean  essay  to  cease  their  heave  and 
swell ;  as  well  might  the  flowers  at- 
tempt to  hide  when  spring  summons 
them  to  deck  her  bowers  as  well 
might  night  attempt  to  linger  when 
Aurora's  fiery  car  appears,  as  for  any 
of  earth's  temptations  seek  to  luro 
him  from  the  high  standard  of  honor 
which,  in  conscious  rectitude,  he  bears 
before  his  God  and  the  world. 
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